I saw this book Vol. 1 +2 at an old antique store, they were in a dismal shape yet all pages present and accounted for. After carefully 
assembling, and assurance that every page and drawing is present and in correct order I present here both VOL one and two the 
complete set Of 1885 Egypt Historical Picturesque by Prof G. Ebers translated From German by Clara Bell ....ENJOY! 



VOL 1 + 2 VOL TWO FOLLOWS ONE IF YOU WISH YOU CAN DIVIDE INTO 
TWO FILES, I THOUGHT IT BEST TO KEEP BOTH TOGETHER ....ENJOY! 
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HEREIN lies the mysterious attraction winch is peculiar to 
the Iain I of the Pharaohs ? Why is it that its name, its 
Mm m y, its natural peculiarities, and its monuments, affect 
ami interest us in a quite different manner from llmse of 
the other nations of antiquity 2 
tit^UPF 1 **- Not only the learned aiul tmltivated among the in- 

habitants nf the Western world, but every one* high and low, 
has heard of l^gypt and its primeval wonders. The child knows the names of the 
mjoo! and the u irked Pharaoh before it has learnt those of the princes of its mvn 
country ; and before it has learnt the name of the river that passes through its native 
town it has b&trd of the Nile, l.iv whose reedv shore 1 1 a e infant Moses was found in 
liis eradle of rushes by the gentle princess, and from whose waters eame up the 
fat ami lean kiue + Who has not known from his earliest years the beantifnl 
narrative, which preserves its channs for every age, of the virtuous and \ undent 
■ 1 »seph, and heard of the scene of that story — Egypt — the venerated bun I where the 
Virgin, in her flight with the Holy Child, found a refuse from His pursuers ? 

But the Holy Scriptures, whieh tirst familiarise m with the laud of the Nile 
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Wi W$ nothiiiLT &f its Pyramids and other monuments of human labour, which, 
a#paren% ^'DMniru.l fep endure to* ever, seem as if they were not subject to 
tin universal law of ihr rvaneseeure of all earthlv things. Ami vet who has not 
while yet a (Mid, heard of those monuments, mi whieh the Greeks bestowed the 
prOUd mnne $ " Wonders nf the Wnrld " * 

The itama Pyramid " is -riven to a simple mathematical solid form, which 
freipieiitly o.vtns in Nature, and ihe name was derived from the Egyptian structures 
whirJr hau- tint ffirin, not <y>r a ; j us t as we call any confused and eomplex 
arrangement a * Labyrinth/' from tlnit mngniticeut palace, built by Egyptian kings, 
fmni wliuse intricate series of ehaiubers it wi^ dtiheult to find an issue. Thus, too, 
1 1 ii-i>>uJ vplitf- has rnme to mean any idea veiled by its mysterious mode of 
exposiiioir— atioiher metaphor deffcsd from the picture-writing of the ancient 
Egyptians. Every and every hour, though generally unconsciously, it m true, 

we ljave soinHhing 60 do will: objects and ideas whose first home was the land of 
the lliumo]^ The paper on which 1 write these words owes its name to the 
Egyptian Papyrus, whieh was also called Byblos T whence the Greek woitl Btfte* 
and mir word Bible. A hundred other iiirrent words am] ideas might be men- 
tioned whose native land is Egypt, and if it were here possible to go deeper into 
the matter ami m lay hare the very roots of the artistic possessions* and learning 
# the West sve should find more and more reason to refer them to Egypt ; but 
we mmi not in this phme linger even at the threshold of this impiiry, 

Wr invite the render, in these pages, to accompany us to Egypt Enchanting 
and 1 pi iff peruliaf it remains Id this day. as when Herodotus, the father of historv 
declared that Sjg valley of the Nile continued more marvels than any other eovmfry ; 
and just as the rlhinvte of Egypt is exceptional and the great stream itself differs 
in rha meter from every other river, so the inhabitants of the land differ in almost 
every res pert fin ther nationalities, as much in their manners as in their laws. 

Tin' Nile with its periodical fertilising overflow, the climate of the eountrv. 
and many other eireumstaiires. remain just as Herodotus described them, and the 
lapse of time has had but little effect even to tins day in counteracting the influence 
of the natural peculiarities of Egypt, The customs and laws, it is true, are wholly 
Changed, and only ;i diligent inquirer can tind in those of the present day any 
relies nr ivrords of ant ii put v. 

To the Pharamiir period succeeded the Greek, the Roman, the Christian : and after 
all these came the dominion of Islam, the unsparing revolutionises At the present 
day a wvereiffn sits on the throne of Egypt wh<j is striving with success to adapt 
the forms of European enltare to his Mohammedan subjects: but Civilisation, that 
false and painted daughter of the culture of the West, with her horror of all 
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individuality and Iter craving for an ill-considered and monotonous equality, has 
forced her ITay into Egypt* and rofcfc the streets and market-places in the nlhiges 
and towns of the magical charm of their primitive character, sprung of the 
very soil of the East ; she tinds her way into the houses, and in place of the 
old lu xu ri oils abundance of space she introduces a meagre utilisation of it ; she 
f*tri|»H the men of the stately .splendour of their flowing robes arid decorated 
weapons ; and makes the women covet the scanty draperies and smart clothing of 
their envied European sisters. The whistle of the steam-engine, as it drives across 
plain and desert, laughs to scorn the patient strength of the camel and the docile 
swiftness of the Arab horse : the uniform and arms of the soldiers are made to 
resemble those of the West more and more. The peoples festivals still preserve 
their peculiar character, hut European carriages are beginning to supplant I he 
riding horse; and Egyptian military bands play airs by Wagner and Verdi In 
well-appointed Arab houses sofas and cabinets from Europe are taking the place 
of the divans and beautifully carved or inlaid chests, and eotfee is no longer sipped 
from a " Fingnn " of finely chawed metal lint from cups of Dresden china. MB I he 
stain]) and character of the East in great things and small are being more and 
ni[>rc destroyed and effaced, and are in danger of vanishing entirely in the course 
of years. 

As yet, however, they have not entirely disappeared ; and the artist, as he 
wanders on through the towns and villages, by streets and houses, under the wide 
heaven and in the tent, among the magnates and the citizens, the peasants and 
the sons of the desert, at the solemn occasions of rejoicing or of mourning ; as 
he watches the labours or the repose of the dwellers by the Nile, may still 
detect forms of antique, various, picturesque, attractive, and characteristic beauty, 

(ilorions remains of the three great epochs <>f nrt — lite ancient Egyptian, the 
Greek, and the Arab — still survive in Egypt The last, indeed, will endure a little 
longer; but much of what is most fascinating in the j>eculiarities of Oriental life 
will have disappeared within a, decade, much even before a lustrum has passed 
—everything probably by the beginning of the next century. 

For this reason the writer of these pages, who knows and loves Egypt well 
has with pleasure undertaken the task of collecting all that is most beautiful and 
venerable, nil that is picturesque, characteristic, and attractive, in ancient and 
modern Egypt, for the enjoyment of his contemporaries and for the edification and 
delight of i\ future genera ( ion. 

Yes! for their delight : for the pictures, which it is his duty to explain in 
words, are unsurpassed of their kind, Our greatest artists and most perfect 
connoisseurs of all that the East can offer to the painters art have produced them 
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for us, and Euvpt is than displayed not merely as it is. or as it might he 
reprinted OB 4e plate <>f the pluitugrapher. but as it i« ."irrored .... M 
of tlu> lirH&j . 

In uvalimr of the solemn festivals WW % & Irenes, awl <* the tales 
th,v narrate Dr. Spitta. .»f Hildcsheim. lihrarian to M Kh«Uvc. has jj^M 
nmd, valuable. SBdl^ei and l>r. J. Uoldhizer. of liuda-IW, an aecomplished and 
wfll-knowi. Orientalist, who was himself of the |M if Bl Azl.ar. Hi.- 

IV.veisity of Cairn, has t-ontriUuted a tine chapter «.. that ecnti* of Ah.lminmedau 
life ami Mohamuiodun science in Cairo. 

Thos,- wh.. ahvadv mm m® in &a» i ,ictulie8 a " tll:lt dlt ' v 

seen illuminated l.v the ms.gic hand of genius : those who hope to visit th« IWb 
vnll-v nmv learn In.... Wm almnhl see there, and how to see it ; 

m 'those w m tie. I to home, m who have a desire to lean, son.etlung ■>! 

the vcneraUo sites of autupiitv-sacred and prorane-uf .he scene of the "Thousand 
and one ajghK" of the art i.nd magic ot tl„- East, of the character and life of 
Oriental*. Jll here Hud their thirst lot knowledge satisfied, and ® the same time 
much to interest them and give them the highest kind of pleasure. 
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Introduction 



— — )— — < 

r often has that wonderful land— the subject of the 
present work — been viaited ant I described, from the time 
of Herodotus in the sixth century before Christ to the 
nineteenth after! What numerous narratives of its 
history, its monuments, its physical coin lit ion, n od its 
political state, have flowed from a thousand pens ! 
Mow many eyes have scrutinised its remotest nooks, 
with a. view to its condition — past, present, and future! 
What, after all, is Kgypt— the gift of the river, the 
products of the Nile, the bed of that old serpent 
of the waters, varying with the change of season, broad hi winter, narrow in 
summer, bv turn* sheeted with Writer like a lake, or the slimy dark alluvial of 
a marslu or else verdant with vegetation, or yellow with the harvest— the granary 
<if the Old Wmld. the cotton, tobacco, and indigo field of modern times, with its 
tive millions of acres of cultivable land and its four millions and a half of 
population, with a river of fifteen hundred rnil.es for its highway, at the edge of 
the Libyan Desert, close to the Red Sea, remote from the Atlantic, bathed on its 
north coasts by the Mediterranean, clinging to Asia by an isthmus, which, now 
divided bv the thin streak of a canal, makes Africa a gigantic island? Egypt, too— 
the result of the outpour of the great African lakes — the reservoirs of the tropical 
rains — with its rainless sky. its topical climate, has from times remote had the 
charm of historical recollections — the first cradle of the human race, the earliest 
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evolution of rivilisafib% the oldest theatre on which the great drama of mankind 
was played, with all its shifting smu.^ and startling incidents. To Egypt also point 
the arts and science* us the cradle of their earliest Infancy : sculpture, architecture, 
and painting, there tirst started forth frum small beginnings ; literature there began; 
ami religion, the mental, bond of civilised communities, there sprang into lite, with 
all its Protean phases of polytheistic tunas. 

Whence eaiiu? the lirst man who trod its alluvia! plain ? Was he a rude savage, 
clad with skim and equipped tor the chase with implements of stone, to do battle with 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile, with which the stream and its estuaries 
abounded, or to spear the African lion, hunt the howling hyama, or shoot the 
countless flocks of birds of the banks of Nile? Catne he m a Nigritie wanderer, 
from Equatorial Africa, from the fringe of the Libyan coast, or from the ^mitLe 
rmvs beyond the 8uez isthmus^ Was lie an aboriginal — some type of mankind 
which, blended with all sorts of races, lias melted away and left no representative 

$& rr:ivional and abnormal form, sueh as Nature throws out from time to 

time like a recurrent thought in the cosmic mind, some dim recollection of a vanished 
past? The ]oug duration of civilisation has cleared away, even from the preserving 
valley of the Nile, nearly all the evidences of paheothetie ages or neolithic remains. 
Millionth here and there fragments attest the use of stone prior to the employment 
of metal, but so rare as to cast shadows of doubt on the existence of prehistoric 
mart 

r lhis Egypt, whose tradition recounts the reign of gods and demi gods, first 
gives evidence of its existence by its Pyramids— those tombs of geometric form which 
prove the highest knowledge of the exaetest of the human sciences, raised with 
wonderful can-, and evincing unrivalled knowledge nf the principles of construction. 
They show an enormous population, a long antecedent period of human experience, 
and a development of technical skill in its way unrivalled at the present day, a 
combination of profound thought, and trained dexterity evolved by motives of intense 
belief and religious enthusiasm, while at the same tune everything: uecessary to an 
advanced civilisation marked the period, minute divisions of the religious systems 
ami civil administration, a practical IcnoTvledge of all the arts and sciences, without 
which architectural conceptions would be failures, the conquest of the Arabian 
peninsula and search for mineral wealth, the subjugation of the South, and the 
sua*essfnl extract from its primitive rocks of the granite ami basalt required to case 
the pyramid or mould into sarcophagi, and these blocks transported in vessels of 
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gre?d size down the fiver at its highest Jlood or annual increase, to their destina- 
tion. (iviJ and military requirements were met with careful organisation, and the 
sable n*ees of Egypt's southern border drilled to expel the hostile tribes that 
in Tested its adjoining deserts. Since Ebers wrote three more pyramids of the 
Sakkarah group have been opened, and have revealed, by the details of their long 
inscriptions, that at the remote period of the V It li Dynasty the religious thought or 
belief in the circle of gods was as complete as at toe close of its faith, of its poly- 
theism. IVpi or Phiops, Merenra or Haremssaf, and Neferkara or Nephcreheres had 
their costly sepidelnes adorned with pray el's and foruiuhe from the myth of Osiris, 
and direct, declaration of the dot-trine of the immortality of the sonl 

The age of pyramids once past, and Egypt assumes another feature: the arts 
si ill improve, architect ore rises to a higher conception. The temple surp;isses the 
tomb at the time of the XTTth Dynasty, and the Doric column springs into Hfe + 
The South is miHjuered for its gold and slaves; the North is advanced on for its mineral 
wealth; the Libyan or African wanders, as an itinerant juggler or a mercenary sotdicr, to 
Kgypt The Semitic families render obeisance to I heir Ham i tic superiors, and enter 
Egypt as friends or vassals, The grasp whirli laid the valleys of the Sjnaitie peninsula 
retains it still more tightly, and Egyptian adventurers receive a lordly welcome 
at the ((ant of Edoiu. The hereditary nobility are fostered by the Pharaohs of this 
and the subset pient lis a 1 . Hydraulic engineering constructs vast reservoirs for irrigation, 
and the lake Mteris alone marks an era. The Labyrinth and the Obelisk, winch attain 
a world renown, complete the circle of its civilisation, and arc imitated bv the other 
i "a ces of mankind. Literature still Jim Irishes, religion retains its ancient features. From 
hence till the XVTIith Dynasty there is a decline or an eclipse ; hut in the long 
interval, and towards its close, a new race of men — the so-called 8hos f or Shepherds. 
Nomads, or Cmssers — make their appearance. They seize the Delta, subdue the 
Egyptians, whom they drive back upon the swarthy ^thiopiam The ethnological 
relations of the Shepherd races arc as obscure as the Egyptian*. They resemble in 
type the Semitic; bul some have endeavoured to connect them with the Hittites. 
Infei tor in civilisation to the Egyptians, they adopted Egyptian arts, and their 
ascendency does not seem to have influenced in any remarkable decree Ek r vntian 
civilisation. The religion \vm also connected, through the god Set, with that of 
Egypt At Tanis. their capital are their remains : and the only distincti ve marks of 
their rule is the appearance of the horse, which, brought from the plains of Asia, had 
pmhahly contributed to the conquest of the valley of the Nile, Egypt excels the 
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Shepherds, and h new native dynast v — the XVTiri.li — surpasses the glories of tho^e 
whirl] pivn >ded h. Tlnrthiues ML defeats at Megiddo the combined hosts of Eastern 
Asia. ujkI marches to the Euphrates. Nineveh and liahyloii become his tributaries ; 
and the world known feo the Egyptians contributes its united wealth to the treasuries 
of ihe Temple el Amen, I lis sisters had already sent embassies and naval expeditions 
to the lantern coast uf Africa, It Is no longer an age of gigantic pyramids, hut one 
gf colossal temples, Thebes inflates to overwhelming pro] portions ; stones and temples 
are piled on one another, and the statue of Aincnnphis HI., lisping to the rising sun, 
iukls another wonder to the list ■ < if Egyptian marvels. Subject to vicissitudes, religious 
linlniosities tu 1 pair the extent of empire, the iJeltafalfe into anarchy or foreign hands; 
but a new dynasty, itself of Semitic origin, wrests back the country, re-conquers Palestine, 
and breaks the strength of its great rival the Klnta. or supposed 1.1. ittit.es, One heroic 
figure — Raineses lb, the Sesostris of (J reek legends — sin 1 ids out in the tierce glare 
of historic- light I Wins and official inscriptions record his unwonted prowess, and 
his great kittle of K.ailesh. on the banks of the Orontes. restores I he independence, if 
not the supremacy, of Egypt The canal to join the two seas is commenced by bis 
father, a long wall is built to resist the return of Asiatic hordes to Egypt The 
Exodus takes plaee under his successor ; and Egypt, now attacked by Libya.ua and 
other M cditerraucan tail ions, victorious at the brunt again relapses to another 
decadence, to be again restored to its pristine condition. After an intestine struggle, 
another Ha lueses 111. — equally ejected o> the life of the camp and the palace — drives off 
the invaders. From north and south, east and west, Libyans, Asiatics, Euro] jeans, and 
negroes are all replied. Thebes especially, the quarter of Medinat Halm, is embellished 
and increased, Hut here end the glories of the line : a long and inglorious suite of 
(eel ile successors led to sacerdotal usurpation. Assyria, emerging from its Western 
Struggles, directs its attentions to the East, and in Egypt a dynasty with ambitious 
views and powerful armies marches its hosts into Palestine, under Hhishakh, and 
pillaged Jerusalem, Henceforth possession of Egypt alternately disputed, Assyria 
mid -Ethiopia, Sal wen and Tirhakah (bj\ 7^7) appear on tlic srene, to retreat before 
the victorious hosts of Nineveh : and when Assyria succumbs to Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar 
deferits Xeeho at l *aix?heniish — Xeeho, 'Oftm renews the attempt of the canal of Seti. 
and rirst endeavours to circumnavigate the continent of Africa. But Babylon has 
fallen b> the Persian 1 'vrus, and Camhyses conquers Egypt (b.o. 527) ; the supremacy 
of Persia, shaken and contested for almost two centuries, is riveted, in B.C. *A4i)< ou the 
country* and the fall nf Persia to the Greeks (s.a *VMh ends by the establishment of 
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the trT'cuk rule of the Ptolemies: the whole civilisation changes — arts, language, and 
organisation^ arc Hclleniseil. it is no longer Memphis or Thebes, hat Alexin idria, that 
is the capital: wealth accumulates, but men decay ; the religion is not altogether effete, 
lor splendid temples of hderior art are at ill erected, as evidences of a failing faith, 
Pedantic disputes and philosophic sophisms replace the mysterious dogmas of the old 
religion at the Court of the Ptolemies, and one monument alone — the Pharos or 
Light Tower — marks an addition to the progress of civilisation. The dramalie incidents 
of the ultimate fall of I he Ptolemies, and the final conquest of Egypt by the Konians 
after the battle of Actiunu are the story of a foreign race, and no magnificent ruins 
attest the Greek rule in Egypt The I Ionian sway was a Tnere continuation of the 
Greek in its development A superstitious veneration of Egyptian polytheism 
repaired or added to some of the older monuments, and built some newer t em plea or 
'-■•n filmed those of the Ptolemies, but arts and sciences declined, and the rise of 
Christianity mm the signal for the neglect or abolition of the devices of Paganism, 
without adorning the country with monuments of architecture or art, and subtle 
disputations mi points of faith replaced Egyptian culture and Greek philosophy, while 
monks and hermits meditated in deserts political revolution, or the distinction of 
gpcfettl edifices, and the Patriarchs of Alexandria consented to the pillage of its 
temples and its libraries, 

But the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs in E.a 030 ? although at first attended 
hy destruction and disaster-lowing to the religious fanaticism of the Mohammedan 
victors— gave an entirely new phase to the arts and sciences : and if sculpture dis- 
appeared, aixdiitecture took a new development. Manner*, customs, and civil organi- 
gram, were all remodelled or absolutely changed. Under the Abba-side khalifa hi 
the eighth century a.i>. it had attained the highest grandeur during the reign of 
Jlaroun-er-Rasliid, and continued still to develop under the rule of the Touloouide 
ami Katiuiitc khaliik The present work illustrates all this in the most striking 
manner, and exhibits all the peculiarities of Arab life and art— the marked influence 
in architecture which the pointed arch, in metallic products the damascened or 
inlnid work, in pottery the brilliant glazes, in the woof the embroidered garments, 
and in design the fantastic and interlaced patterns — exercised on the material civili- 
sation of the West The ago of the khaJife was an age alike of poetry and romance, 
of enormous wealth and capricious prodigality to favorites, poets, and musicians, 
intermingled with vain ostentation, love of learning, and public oppression, which 
preceded the arrival of the Crusaders in the East, and their entrance into Egypt 
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in \.\\ \'2\7. These warriors, however, left no memorial more important of their 
advent than a rare and insignificant coinage struck at Daniietta. This was* however, 
the age of Salad in, Richard Coeur do Lion, and Louis the Saint of France, and the 
termination of a vain enter] irisc of it rival fanaticism* The Sid tans of the different 
dynasties have lcli, however, behind them magnificent mosques and splendid 
sepulchres, fallen into neglect mid destined to ruin unless the interposition of public 
sentiment in Europu demands that they shall be preserved. The Turkish rute in 
Kgypt, which begun hi the sixteenth eentuly, had no great influence on the country, 
and collapsed under 1 the rival intriguer of the Mamelukes and the Porte, hut the 
French Expedition in 17'IS renewed the old acquaintance with Egypt* whieh had 
been iniieh impaired and almost lost since the first On sad e. For the conquest of 
Egypt by the French under \apoleou T the enlightened administration and scientific 
inquiry which accompanied the aires of Fiance opened the eyes of Euro]>e to the 
vast interest revealed by the oldest centre of human civilisation. All the ancient 
remains of Egypt were studied : those appafceiifcly most important were correctly 
engraved, ami. for the first time, accompanied by scientinc descriptions. 

the French Expedition discovered the trilingual Inscription known as the 
Ri jse t ta S 1 1 n j i * — 1 1 1 e k ev to the i 1 1 tei pi et a t i m i i if tlie 1 1 ierogl vj ms - — and this moi in- 
mei it enabled Young and Chain pollimi to decipher and interpret the lost language 
of unci nil Egypt, which, up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, had been 
laid aside aa a problem apparently hopeless to solve, or taken up as a toy for 
the amusement of pedantry. The solution of the question in its fullest details by 
Cham] Million is one of the great literary disco \ ei ies of the century, and, when accom- 
plished, astonishment and delight possessed all impure ra not inveterate in error or 
malignant by design, and a new charm pervaded every inscription, for the meaning, the 
age, and the object "f which had been previously obscure, was rendered intelligible 
and plain. Religious history, maimers, and customs, all were illustrated in a novel 
ami surprising maimer ; the very walla, hitherto inarticulate, appeared to be endowed 
with speech. Stores of information contained in the various texts on the monuments, 
— mythological, historical, or explanatory— the speech of the noble and the exclama- 
tion* and replies of slaves and peasants, were revealed. The papyri relating to the 
mythology, or the ritual to the funeral ceremonies, hymns to the gods, historical 
documents of all kinds, lists of monarehs T the epic poems of Peutaur in honour of 
Kauieses IL tin- record of the donations of Rameses III, to the principal shrines 
of Egypt, an extensive literature and correspondence of scribes during the XlXth 
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T>y nasty, aud viwYu v treatises f m ethica, mm works of rh-s i- in. rjUgb, mama-* 
eout ivict^ find a.eet units, lnm\ in rouse^m-uro "F the discover} . fettood £xpoe$d to the 
r\«>, and form $ new and r\jfiisi\r liioraunv/ How mm-h the charm oi Bbera uroii 

is enhanced by his deep neiiuaimaiiec imt <m1y with t In- mmituimni- and work.*, of wt, 
Inn with ttdif intorpn Nation ni theim ;nid with all thai has tu rn >itid or vrrtttC | 

the subject ! 

Tin modern period, from tUv ascension of Mnluinimed V 1 1 in IsiL after the 

des-tnirrii I' i In- M; 'lukrs. i- iii-^r iii-ii U tie- phms o] t hjil ntlei fur Mi- 

ei viiisation uf the country on ih*« Bui^pean ium(M, ami tin- efibrtDi nf his »ticfc«w»at>i 
improve its prospects and n t U rml ii ms by oxm\ 'Jirimj- of the principal ruin.*, ami 
the preservation of its antiquities by Said Pasha ; the completiou ftf rh^ Bxti 

Can ill by Ismail Pasha* in 1*00: the ^rainl scheme ■ nt" \t Ki -n I i uninl d.- L>-*sep&; ;mi,| 
i n tension of fcfae limits nf the mmitry on its southern ennrbn- Thr udmim- 
tTatinti df its linauees, ami the consequent impi ovcmeni nt the dountrj bj the joint 
action of fiance ami KnuhimL ch we tin history of a period nf marlv se\en tlmiwiml 
Yen rs. 

The modern Egyptians, tin- maimers n lie J customs nf flu- different r.-i.v- have 
beeti mI ready described hy Lane, Tonic 1 1 : j 1 cly . Audounid, 0{ilt£ f Kbm^m^-r, Zhirke, 
and hmmnri able authors and travelletfg ; and the personal t-xju-ririHvs ctf pmfiMM 
Kbers, besides his exieiisive knowledge of the principal authors in Arabic literal itm, 
h&Vf been added tn tin labours anil remarks nf his piedcn &80r& HI- diaoovorjr 
i if t he ancient medical tltajfcjUc oV i ho <i(d J'ljarNouie period, written in Hieratic, known 
ris tht* L'apvius KIhts. ;u»d his si-rntitiilr -mil )>hihilotri^;d work- ot) Eigppl and the 
boofea SJom's, hierouly|jhieal sy-rrtn ot miimg, til the " Zeitsehrift fur .K^yptisdie 
Sjiiarhi' M of Berlin uttest his researches into old E.irypt : and Ids suin-essful novek, "An 
E^yptiriii Pj'inerss; k'siiles ■ I Iniim Stiin." " [ arda." and " The Sm. rv fnd.li>lird in I -7n 

jirnM' iln- |miuit Ih l pu»i ^t d ul | mj at Inrt^iiiir a subjrrt hither t<) 4eei tied i mlih hi tin* 

jiirHni work is T hr latest ai^enum of tilt) lv_;vfitiahs + [br wlnan tb&VQ will pmbahh I" 
umre brilliant fututv a-- oi v iltsai i.^ti ndvaners, ami innvv (^Trr^cH jnim iph fc < nf |inlitiea| 

eeo!ii>]Liy T and the importance of lairo|M'an civilbatiott as a mciuia of |»*ilittiai 

* Tfi^ awliit'nlojgn^ftt fJi^iVfH^ ««r Kirypt »n> t>y im> i c nr. ■ fur <|uiu- Uirlv t\u- rmulr r.f iln D>iiti*tdit «| 

Ui« XX 1st r| v iiii-ii v iiriHlHitnily JWMiiwt ut TliflMi^ Willi iJiirn Him- iuummhm^ rtlwl linn •-*lTin^, v*.>m|»iTMa>! Vui& «f lli* 
XV'llrli uiul X V 1 1 1 1 Ii mini XlXtH .|vi»wti^ »tn*( tJit* mtium* nf Ur> i;r»*t 'H^otfoiH-* Ut in J t| t < twt^ II 
rtT fcikrMWitris mid tin 1 wwtM'tloial imituircii* tif lijt- XXlfti tun-, m*h Utfif f«)t%-ri ami ^tltf-t itl^o. mvin- illtiMntlinn fmtai 
i In IriUmnj ot eJi,(jLijiij||joii, 
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regeneration, Income diffused in the far East, Tin- interest ottered hy inoflerti Egypt 
from all points of view, the comparison of its past and present rendition, the striking 
difference helween them and Kuropenn costume and custom, receive a striking illustration 
mm the aid sirttmU t\ hy phnLngi-iiphy and engraving, winch gp© precision to descriptions 
however brilliantly animated or severely exact: and although Egypt, likts tlie rest 
tif the East, is toteiisely conservative, gradual change still insinuates ii$S|f 3 though 
rapid hnpnn oment lingers on its patlt 

If has been m-rrssary in the English edition to add occasional notes to guide, 
the reader as to the dates and other lin ts mentioned In the German text. which will 
thus ivcetve illustration of points which might otherwise appear ol^enre : for although 
Egyptian chronology Im.s been long debatable ground, and opinions on the remotest 
period \n\-y In the extent of at least one-thi rd ffi the whole eftionolo- v. history without 
some chronological indications presents only a. hazy succession of events to the mind. 
In alt eases, however, a prohalile date has iteeu given, and even at the remotest periud 
of the vast antiquity of the age of I Via in ids the most recent discoveries tend to show 
the hoar aiitiiputy and great age of these monuments, already preceded by a long 
duration of civilised human life and knowledge of arts and .sciences. The importance 
of Egypt, Imtli past and present, increases daily in the minds of Europe, as well as 
the conviction that it rivals with Greece mid Koine, and shares with Assyria ami 
Ilahylonia. the claims of attention to the past and future of the present dav 
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Ancient Alexandria. 



HOEVER arrives in Egypt, be lie a native 
of the North or of the West, must first wet 
foot on the soil of Alexandria, Weary of the 
long sea-voyage and of all the novel pictures 
that meet his eye in this strange quarter 
of the wo vlil, he retires to his nig] its rest, 
anil closes his eves to think of home. 
Suddenly ; a el em resounding song break* the silence 
of the night : it is the Mue&ssin's cail to prayer— the 
bell s chime of the East — nature having bestowed on man 
a tongue and tone fitted to rouse a response in the heart 
of every hearer. 

V 

The Muezzin sings out his benediction over the 
sleeping city In deep long-drawn tones. <s Prayer is better 
than sleep/' he cries to the sleepless: and his voice rises to 
its highest pitch when he shouts. with three-fold iteration : 
There is no God but God I" or * Allah, Allah, Allah !" as 
introductory to a beautiful prayer, 

lie fore rising fVom bed to make acquaintance with 
the Alexandria of to-day— the half- European threshold of 
the Nile valley— let us turn our minds to the [last, ami 
attempt in some degree to depict to ourselves the great 
Gra?e£>Egyptian city, the most celebrated spot of later 
antiquity. 

Alexandria, one of the youngest cities of the ancient 
world, was at the same time the largest and the most 
brilliant. The rate of its increase in extent, population, 
ami commerce was in no way behind that of the greatest cities of the New 
World : and as regards the rapid development of the higher gilts uf humanity — 
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tin- oris h ad sciences — do American eity even can offer m y thing approaching a 
parallel example. 

Was it to its luijipil y chosen situation that this great centre of learning and 
coimiieiec mved its iiuli v^IJsjusly rapid growth t This is hardly evident at a first 
glniice. 

Eq6 uni t hem coast of Egypt is flat, uniform, and unlovely, and though the 
waves erf Mi ditenaiican sparkle in Hie sunshine in the harbour of Alexandria 
no less I ilue ilum mi t Ik- i nan ge -scented shores of Sorrento, or in the sunny hay of 
Malaga, they here break dii many and dangerous rocks. In spite of the far-gleaming 
beuc.uii of tin: Pharos of Itaa-et-Tci-m iio vessel at the present day can enter the 
harbour of Alexandria to night. 

An artificial canal begun by Moh.i uniietl Ah, the founder of the Vice-regal 
house, ami named after the then reigning sultan the IVlahmoudeeyoh Caual, washes 
the city precincts— hut it is no branch of the Nile — and yields drinking water which 
could not he otherwise procured by digging wells, for from the. soil of Egypt only 
salt springs rise. The coast in the vicinity of Alexandria, during the winter months, 
is beaten by storms of wind and nun ; and the sky, whose pure azure is, at Cairo, 
rarely veiled, and then only by clouds that are dispersed in passing showers, is 
"lieu obscured at Alexandria than in the peninsulas of southern Europe, 
Besides fcfieli drawbacks, the spot, chosen by Alexander to. be the site of a mint 
uhcre the riches of Egypt might be exchanged for the treasures and marvels of 
Hie Indies, was at the extreme north-west of the Delta, equally remote from the 
Ihd Sen and from the high-road of the caravans by which Egypt and Syria 
held L'oiniiumh-ai inn. 

Nevertheless, the site selected by the genius and penetration of Alexander 
was the only one in Egypt which combined all the conditions indispensable to such a 
metropolis as ho dreamed of. and such as, in fact, arose in fulfilment of Ins purpose. 

A meat ( ira-ro Egyptian city, according Te his idea, was to till a double fune- 
ihm : tir*t. its harbour was to he a central mart both for the produce of the Nfj0 
valley and Ebff goods imported from Hie south by way of the Hetl Sea, find these 
wares were to he dispersed throughout the world by the Greek merchants ; while, 
in the second place, all the beauty of Hellenic! life and culture in The new emporium 
was to be brought to bear upon Egypt, He had found the ancient realm of the 
Pharaohs still and stark as its mummied dead ; in Alexandria the genius of the 
Greek was to find a new home, to release Egypt from the bonds of centuries, and 
to tnui-aiirm the barbarian nations of the Nile country, makum them a controllable 
member of that mighty body of universal Oreek dominion, which was the end he 
had proposed to himself as the goal of his heroic course 

On tin' eastern Kgyptiair coast lay the ancient harbours of Pelusium and 
Tan is on arms of the mouths of the Nile. He selected neither of these for the site 
of the new (ireek city ; for it did not escape his observant aye, or that of the 
scientific men who accompanied his armies, that the current of the Mediterranean 
Im tiling the i;-v}iii;m ©aaet sets from west to east; and that, hv carrving the alluvial 
earth annually hnuight down by the foundations of the Nile constantly eastward, it 
was destroying the harbours to the east of the delta. 
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How j^tygt was 
Ins foresight ]$$b siuce 
been proved; for a I 
the present day. while 
thousand* of ships 
crowd the quays of 
Alexandria, the ports 
of older fame: — Pelu- 
aiuin and A seal on. 
Tyre and Bid on — are 
choked l>y alluvial 
1. 1 o j >osit barred a i d ] 
useless. 

In the year 
iic„ Alexander laid 
the foundation of tin- 
new city, encouraged 
to the great work by 
dreanm and omens 
which j promised it a 
glorious future. 

Directly oppo- 
site to the Egyptian 
port of Rhaeotis to 
the north, close to the 
coast, lay the island 
of Pharos, of ancient 
fame ; and behind the town, to the 
south, the Lake Mareotis, connected 
the western arm of the Nile by an artificial canal which it 
would be easy to exh-nd. The hay where the island lay offered 
ample space for many ingoing vessels, and thousands of Nile- 
boats eould find room in tin* inland lake, A city rising between 
the two would be situated advantageously alike for imports and 
for exports, and Hellenic life would thrive and flourish unhindered; 
all the more because the Egyptian town on which it would be 
grafted was an tnsigninennt one. 

In Homer's Odyssev we find these lines : — 

Pharos, that with the hij*h-wj(votI sea is wtitFd, 

An (J this island bear* a part most ]j<ht1v , where stsi-|jasseii$5^8 
Put in still for freth water. ° Otti$il&S 

These lines, it is said . were heard by the sleeping Alexander at Rhaeotis, uttered 
by a venerable old man who appeared to him in a dream. 
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Orders vv,uv lti v* 11 for the measurement \ ] iv <r Von \u\ and foundations, and the 
Suited Difiowit^ whs enmuusshvurd t c ► prepare a, plan. Tiny took the form of a 
fbvek frndw®, or of » fan. and % work of mdiraJin- the direction to be followed by 
tike roads, and the oxieiiL of lln niarket-plaeea, was hejjiin by strewing white earth 
«>n tlu: le\el -ruimd, The supply of this matrrial f-illin K slmrt.it was supjden.ented % 
the n^isf;, 1U s of the uicl.itei t taking the meal which had been provided in abundant 
tw labourers. The le-eud gop on to Kay that hardly had this been sprinkled on 
'li.^oil u Ih-)i mimliiis of binU eame flying down to feed ^ the welcome supply of 
I nod. A le vant it- r hailed the appearamv of these leathered gpgggj as a favourable 
imieiu si-iiit\ in- rapid prosperity and future wealth of the city. 

And in truth, as birds fly to corn, so, fVuin ad Hellas, enterpt isin- iMimmmm W$i 




came streaming inj merchants and fugitives from Hyria mt\ Jmhea. labourers and 
defltm frnm Egypt erowded to the new mart; ami Alexanders dfelttguMed general 
EHotemy, i fir son frf UfH^who received (he surname of tfoter, or the preserver— 
Mai his mr.-hilireut r* m&mw there. Ihst as -overnor 1 and then as khi^ His talented 
taeeMtt*. Philadrlplms 1 and Kuui^et^ not only did their utmost to promote the 
emmd pmm of Egypt, as well w its wealth and commerce, but strove eagerly to 
mmmm^ fc» Vlexandrin the eidtnre and -enin* of their (inn- so that rhr learned 
i.m u of the Hast and UYst eroded to the city f and learning and commerce vied with 
earh other in the splendonr of their bloom. 

Tin -iv IS in. city i if aiiti.piHy of whieh we haw sue ft abundant records, and yet 
of which m ]e\v rec^hisable ivnndns aiv left as of Alexandria. Jn yam we seek for 
an island opposite the rUy. ahlm^h the little islet of Pharos does in tact still exist 
The iHolemtes eoiineelrd it wll h fcht* mainland by a mole of shine; and this 

huge nin-s uf ma -miry p0 billed the M^^Mm, from m^tfr^ig seven 
111 ltTr - tl ' h ,Mtlfr d thr a.ptcdm-t by Mm the island was supphLl with waler. 



9 KlrYIT. 

Sli 'd divided i Im harboaijr into two hfisuis, which still exist. The Eastern, or New 
ILnlniim which |g no longer used, was in ancient times called the Great Harbour; the 
Western basin, in which tin' traveller from Europe disembarks, and whirl i is being 
greatly extended hv the Viceroy of Kgypt, is now known as the Old Harbour, and in 
tin* time of the t J recks, was Galled rhe Harbour of Kuintstus. fis it won Id seem after the 
son -in-law of Pmletuy Koier and Thais: this name, meaning' "good return,"' survived 

for a long period. The two i muuicated hv channels that were biirfjpd over; they 

Imvr long si nee been closed tin \*\ in ml nod detritus, and a broad tongue of land has 
been formed by the falling in of ihr piers of the bridges erected hv tlie hand of man, 
and hv the pebbles and ruins fltpg; iipmi them hv the waves, supplemented hy artificial 




additions. Many houses of tilt 1 modern A lexrindihuts stand on tlie ancient Hepta- 
stadiou, and its soil is the liist to be trodden by tlie newly-arrived stranger; for the 
largest of the western steamships east anelior hy its eastern quay. 

The Pharos island now forms, its noi l hern point ; Lt still bears a lighthouse, but 
this st li nds at the western angle, while the old renowned structure of tfostraius — which 
from its site was named 'the Pharos. 1 * and from which we to this day call a light- 
house a-' Pharos — Stood at the opposite end of the island. It served to show the way 
into the rocky harbour, and was reckoned one of the most remarkable wonders of 
Alexandria and of the ancient world. It surpassed even the Pyramid of Cheops 
in height : but, thanks to the advanced state of science in our dav, the IMit of 
the present lower tower shines out farther into the night than the beacon-fire 
which ihnvd from the summit of its predecessor. Ptolemy Philadelphia caused 
it lo he Emi^truetrd (}[ white marble by Hostratus of Cnidns, and he dedicated it 
to his drilled parents. The famous architect carved his name, with an inscription, 
in (he stone at the top nf the tower, Over this, it is said, he spread plaster, and 
wrote on that the on me of the royal builder or architect, so that when the more 
fragile material should have perished his own name might be read hy future 
generation^. 
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Let us now return to the main land and seek the traces of the principal 
quarters, streets, arid public buildings of the city. 

By far the most magnificent portion was the Bravhiuui, 1 bathed by the waters of 
the Great Harbour, and adjoining the oldest part of the city, namely, the original 
fishing port of Khacotis, This old quartet was always the residence elderly of 
Egyptians ; and, as in all Egyptian cities, on its western side lay its !< City of the Dead." 
Fori as the sun after its day's course sinks in the west, so the sold, after its life's 
course, found its rest there where spread the desert inimical to nil life, and where 
the realm of death was supposed to lie. The colonists, following the example of the 
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Kgvptians, interred their dead there too, until late Christian times : ami the traveller 
who at this day visits the neighbourhood of Pompey's Pillar, and wanders west- 
ward along tht! sea-shore, will come upon tombs hewn in the rocfe, and farther 
inland will Hint catacombs of considerable extent. Even in Alexandria the native 
Kgvptian citizens had their dead embalmed, while the Greeks adhered to their national 
custom of cremation. 

In the eastern part of the Biaichium dwelt the Jews ; they had their own 
quarter, kept up but a slight connection with their Itrethren in Palestine, and at 
sonic periods exceeded in wealth and influence all the rest of the population, though 
at other times they suffered severely, and not altogether without fault on their part 



1 Th* Turnr of tliin ^uurtvr has Im^h giveii by iHtfcwUi vktfm&l authoiitityt as Bi'uchion, Brut'liiimi. Proiuhrinui, uliil 
PurinHiheinii, Its* tinne \* hhi>|»uhk.I tn itir«in Ll»' grmuiry or htiight. 
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Thuw quarters were connected lu n maze of streets, in which riders and vehicles 
could mow with comfort : they debouched nu two main thoimigh fares that crossed 
each other. The longer of these, miming south-west ami north-east, went from the 
Hity of Hit' Dead h, Mac -lows 1 quarter, uml ruded, eastwards, at the Cauopie Gate— 
the Uosottn dUe ul the present day ; the other, cutting it at a right angle, led to the 
hhl tfntt-w $f the Sun and Nlotis* mid a hver of mould which has latelv been dis- 
covered minted with the pavement seems to indicate that both roads were ornamented 
with plantations, They must hive been unusually broad and h and some. The vehicles 
of the rich, the loaded wa^ms, and Hie lordly processions on horseback which entered 

the city from the Hippodrome by the 
Uanopic Gate, found ample room on 
Hie paved way of square granite, 
forty metres' broad : and when the 
sun was blazing hot, or when violent 
storms of rain fell, the pedestrian 
found shelter, for the wide side- paths 
were overarched bv colonnades. 

The gates of the Sun and 
Moon have vanished, the colonnades 
sue overthrown, and recent layers of 
soil uveHie the ancient pavement ; 
however, the aqueducts under (hat 
pavement were, a few years ago, 
n stored to their original purpose. 
Little remains of the houses of the 
inhabitants : yit the inquirer, if he 
quits the quarter occupied by the 
we] I- to-do Kuropeans, ami betakes 
himself to the more modest Egyptian 
quarter on the western side of the 
city, and follows the line of the (mast, or, passing through the Canopie (Jate 
ft he Rusetta l-Jalel, walks across the open country, may come across many traces 
of ancient houses and juiKlie buildings. He lias only to look round him. It is rer 
mjiily vnin to mp&Qb to discover monuments of any particular artistic merit ; 
but he will find tanks of very early structure, traces of the foundation -walls of 
temples and puhuvs, thresholds, doorqiosts. and architraves in marble : in the 
torque* beautifully carved pillars frmn the Greek sanctuaries; a stone sarcophagus 
serving as a trough from which an ass quenches his thirst; the shaft of a 
pifhir on which -mne Arab mother sits nursing her child, or which lies before a 
doonva\, half mu-red with sand and overgrown with the herbs of tin* desert. The 
daily irallie of the Alexandrians was tVoiu (he inner harbour by the Lake Mareotis to 
rlie sen find back again ; on high festival days they betook themselves principally bv the 
larger streets to the Bruehium. Here stood the Palaces of the kings with the Museum 
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unci itn library, tlie noblest temples of the Greek gods, the Mausoleum called the 
Strma. containing the hotly of Alexander the Great, the circus and the theatre, the 
ggniumsiiiiiL the Hippodrome with its winding course, and in any other public buildings 
to which the principal officials, the Learned and the artists, the free born youth, and the 
pit ^isun5-sivkiiig crowd constantly nocked- 

Theocritus' lias given us a picture of the crowd on the day of the test iv;d of Adonis, 
width two If Omen — Intiuiale acquaintance, and wives of citizens of Syracuse settled in 
A lex inning — have gone to assist at together, Gorgo and Prnxinnjr behave under 

the circumstances exactly as if they 
had been born in the nineteenth century 
after Christ instead of in tlie third 
century before. 

Gorgo appears and Praxinoa 
orders her in 0 id-servant : — 

ll Unif'lif Uganda, iiini n L-imitf 
And llitiir w fuslihivi "U 



When Gorgo has taken her 
place and recovered her breath, 
she sighs out — 

*■ Oli whut a thing w ppivit ! II cm I am, 
PiLixiiiua, suLl' ;i[ last Jfnuii =1 1 1 lliEtl urowd 

And nil those i-taii'iote every street a mass 

Of Ki mt s win] mklwvx' jju j kets< 01; E the iwd 
BetmsA ttuSLtm, and you live l!ur away/* 

Praxinoa laments over her " odious pest of 
a huskmd " who has taken tins dwelling t\\ 
tlie end of the world (probably near the 
Gate of the Sun), Gorgo warns her not, 
in her child* presence, to speak thus of its father, and Praxinoa 
calls out to the boy: — 




t; TU'tv, huhy tovetft, I wvvr niL-anl p;i]ia." 

But tlit- small citizen is too sharp, and his " aunt * Gorgo says: — 



& 1 1 trndeiitwitl*, W V huh!* ihuv papal" 

At hist Pmxinofl has completed her toilel with the help of the maid, who does 
not get through the business without a scolding, and Gorgo exclaims : — 

" My di -,ir. tfiat full pel tSge IfptfJJIK?? VOU well. 
Wiiat i.l id it stand yum m, straight oil! the loom?" 



15. 



2 



5 As thv.y tip* "i i k in Dwfic tlnur u&fne<s ure spWled ho, install of Pmxmm,, Emiou. 
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To which her friend replies ; — 

" 1'inTl ask mv, litu^ ; h\'fi gtwd ]i(nniil& 1 jind more ; 
TIl^ti I ^vl' nil tny mind $a (nmmirijr t(, m 

The smart ladv then has her mantle thrown round her, her sun-shade elegantly 
pur up, ami when all is done she gives the child in charge of the nurse, desires her 
m rail in the doe ajul to lock the door and then hurries oil" Mill her friend, down 
the road towards the royal palace on the Bruchium. They get through the crowd 
unharmed as far as the palace gate, but there the mob and confusion are much great ri 
and Praxhum cries out I — 

■■ -Timr luiinL jjli'HPi', Cim-^M.. Kimoii, vm 
tli fir | Knlyrhi* — lioM tight nv yrm"]] h> l<<. 
W\- T [[ it t r in it Ik*!v — tittkl kifc Fust ! 
Ohl drjir, my iMNisliji - giriWH tt*nt iu two, 

(AiwJ hapitim^ lh' V'.Mirsj n-in^t my r^tnv" 

The gentleman appealed to is gallant, and when they have reached their de*ti- 
uiu iou l^uuoa savs, laughing : — 

£C VVV'tv :?H in nrm , 
As u|tLnth the good m aiti uiul *imt <«rt wife/ 

We will ful In w the Syraeusan lad lew to the Bruchium and the kings palaces, 
which stood on the eastern wide of the harbour, and eastward of the spot where 
ClnipMti'Ms Needle lately stood, south wards from the peninsula of Lochias, which, 
hmvever, can now hardly foe recognised. '.Magnificent gardens surrounded the palaces 
df Hie Ptolemies, and a^ljoimog thcui stood the most celebrated of all the institutions 
founded I >y the dynasty of the Lnghhe. the Museum with its library. If the Syra- 
eusan Indies hnd in fnrt cume from the neighbourhood of the Gate of the Sun, they 
must I hive c Tossed the niarkt t-place, and thence have followed the Oanopic way a. little 
e i \ the east ; then they would have turned to the left by a side street, have passed 
the huge i 1 imis of the am pint heat re — where tickets and programmes of the games to 
be performed would ho olfered them for sale, and horn or ivory passes for the per- 
tbri nances ;it I ho festival. But (vorgo und Praxinoa resisted the tempt at ion ; and did 
not rest till they reached the grove of trees which was plan led on the top of the 
artificial mound of Soma, the Mausoleum of Alexander. 

The hody of the great founder of the city had been already brought from 
Kahvlou' bv tlie first Ptolemy,' and it remained in its golden sarcophagus rill a 
degenerate son of the La^idas sacrilegiously melted down the metal and substituted 
a glass sarcophagus for I he golden one. 

Tho ladies went up by the citizens' steps, for the levelled way which led nut 
from the palace through the Hruehium to tin ■ high streets might be' used only by 
members of the court It was called the ft Royal Road," and it was in reference to 

1 Minm, or 200 ilriidjiun 1 , sibffllt XT H'K 

f TJn j Tbprixf.nfta. "i (Inn *<n»JSiier g^nneiLt, uov^iiii^r tlu j hc*r| wmA feae, 

a f ^ wim visiitpcl Uy AtigtLKti.ii*, wlm tinu L ln j il. mid m injuwl tlie nostt uf tlie f.n'jrpse, 

1 Suppose) to li<! i-i' ■-■M'irr.i.-i.l ,;ni ga!4 Ht&fausH itf didlffwhius of this uionurck 
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this that Euclid math' the famous reply to Ptolemy Soter, who asked him for some 
easy method of si 1 1 n i ttniii- lo a knowledge of his propositions— 1 There is no Royal 
J-inful to ma! hcinaties/' 

The gymnasium fro (he tight ;is they $$ Aft is empty to-day, for all the youth 
of Alexandria ma taking part in the festival j even in the courts and halls of the 

Museum, width for the present we will pass 
by, all is still : for the Mug lias invited the 
most illustrious of those who dwell there to 
lie fiis quests. Our iSyracusan ladies are 
allow ed to enter the vestibule of the palace, 
where the statue of Adonis lies on costly 
drapery spread on a silver framework, and 
surrounded by beds of flowers, and where 
rhe torn i of the lovely Cypris 1 is to be seen 
on a u i* t less magnihYent touch, They are 
permitted to hear the festal song of the 
noble singer who was crowned mistress of song 
in the hdenios" the vear before : tout thev 
have to hasten home, for Gorge's husband 
li^s not yet b r ok ei i 1 1 i s fast, and " w i thou t 
his suppeiv says she, " Diueleides is simply 
vinegar " :i 

Just as the feast of Adonis tempted 
the two ladies to the Bruehnuii, so the greatest 
festival of the Alexandrians, the Feast of 
Dionysus, brought all the met* to the palaces 
and their vicinity. This Feast of Dionysus 
was celebrated with even greater delights 
and tenfold more splendour than at Athens 
itseli; though, no doubt, with less of tin 
true sentiment of beauty. The Ptolemies 
made it the occasion for displaying the full 
extent of their wealth, and all the wild 
enjoyments of life and sensual desires that 
fermented and seethed in the souls of the 
excitable inhabitants of the metropolis of the 
world, -at these feasts threw off all control, 
and rioted and revelled without restraint. Moderation was accounted a crime, and 
the Brurhluin was the scene of a vast orm. 

Only a privileged few could share in the magnificent ham|uels within the 
precinrts of the kings palaces ; but every one was free to partake of the bounty 
iH'stmved qto the penpie at the festal procession. The account of this feast as given 
toy C'alHxeims. who was an eye-witness, sounds quite fabulous : nevertheless it must 
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have Rome claim ro be believed, even though it is allowable to make deductions from the 
numbers be gives. The representations given on this solemn occasion were connected 
with the my tli of Dionysus, not however kept free from all aduiiNture with Egyptian 
traditions and customs. 

The procession witb the mythological impersonations must have been Inter- 
mi iiahly long. In the time of the 
native kings the ancestral images of 
the Egyptian gods and Pharaohs had 
been introduced :' and in the same 
way Hie gods of Olympus wilh the 
Macedonian princes, Alexander the 
Great, Ptolemy Hoter, and his son 
Mi ihutelphus, were now represented, 
To add to the delights of the feast 
splendid si mm fights were held, where 
the victors, awl among them the 
king, received golden crowns as 
pnaes. One such feast-day under 

the Ptuleinica cost between £30(M)0(I and £400.000 : and how enormous must the 
sums have been which they expended on their uVet — eight linn died splendid Nile- 
boats lav in the inner harbour of the Lake Mareotis alone — on the arm v. on the 
court, on the Museum and the 
Libra ry I 

No sovereign house of that 
period could compare with the 
Lagida 1 in wealth, nor lisive anv 
k 1 1 1 u ^ ever applied their treasure to 
more profitable purposes tlmn tbe 
tirsl Ptolemies. 

L'tmemv Sotei\ Hist as governor 
under Alexander -1 and suhseuueiitlv 
as king, was the founder of the 
splendid edifices on the Rrnrhmm, 
manv of which were only finished 
by his son Philadelphia. He * j x- 
peLided hut little on his nwu palace, 

for he was wont to say that a king should he lavish to othei* and not to himself. He 
was ;i frugal and at the same time a wise and powerful sovereign, who sowed the 
sreds ot most of the learning, and laid the foundations of most of the institutions 
that after wan Is made Alexandria great and famous : and his disposition to 1 (remote 
science and art was inherited even by the most worthless of his descendants. 
He fallowed Alexanders example in leaving to the Egyptians their old laws and 

1 A of Htrttii^ of &t?s<i«d kings cairieil in f.b<* |>roc«teion of fcKfl fWmu of tic Ara^i ©t KIi^iil \u tli* wgti 

$ hhmcse* 11L. of tin- XXth dyaasir, is- given hy Wilktimm, " ffimttiast siml Ungtuins/' Vat III. pi Ix. ( N-'w liliriuii ) 
■ &c. T.VL 
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gods; hut he \n'h\ Mirm in -abjection hy riblishing military colonies;;; He might 

even have sueCeeded in .■ rafthi" Hellhole life find the ( -J reek, spirit throughout the 

Nile vail* v if he had not denied rill municipal rights to 
ihe ilrtSd ieu of mixed marriages, with n view of keeping 
(lie hi nod of tin' (iieik i'r3loiii,sts pure. Many as there were 
among tiif inhabitants of A h-\:i udria who "mm not Greeks, 
the council w;is alwavs addressed as £ " Men of Macedonia/ 1 

Sotcr was equally zeal tins in the cause of commerce ; he 
J kiiI the harbours of the eity enlarged and i in prove* I ; he 
brought eitffat thousand shipbuilders from Phicnieia. and a 
^reat number of cedar trunks from Lebanon to use in 
increasing liis fleet The: old Egyptian m en- h ant* liad not 
known the use of a coinage, hut had carried on their dealings 
by weighing out metal, whirl i was commonly wrought into 
the ftimi of lings. Ptolemy Koter' followed the example set 
hv the states of the Ureck metropolis, and caused coins of 
-'old, silver, and copper Eo be struck in Alexandria. Many 
of the Ptolemaic heads, particularly those on the more 
precious metals, are hardly surpassed in beauty of work- 
manship, and enable us to form a personal acquaintance, 
so to speak, with flic different individuals of the family of the 
Lngidie, The inathenmtleian Euclid, the physicians Erasis- 
t nd ns ami Herophduw. the Athenian Demetrius Phalereus, 
we TV among the circle of (earned men which Hoter gathered 
round I dm ; 1 )e metritis Pjifljereiis he first took into his con net J as learned in law. and 
it was from liini that the suggestion to collect a library afterwords emanated. He 
WBOke a history of the wars of Alexander the (imit, which is unfortunately lost to 
us Among the artists who tkmrished under him in Alexandria, we need only name 
the paint it A pelles and his rivals, <md the sculptor Antiphilus, Buildings were 
needed in the new iiietro] ml is, pleasure ami splendour were in great request hi 
the great emporium of the products of three continents; what wonder then 
thai Alexandria attracted artists of every description* that architects and pleasure- 
loving 1 1 reeks congregated there, that the East and West clasped hands there, the 
sovereign hi nisi- setting tin example of adorning life with all that was most lovely 
am L ih'lighl I ill > 

The firftfint Thais was Hotel's first wife; his second was the Macedonian Berenice." 
Both these queens taught the Alexandrian ladies huw the Ureek feeling for 
beauty could lie eombrned with the oriental love of splendour. Tlie most exquisite 
of all the gein> that luive been handed down to us were engraved lor the Ptolemies, 
ami it was esperialh for the ladies of Alexandria that the weavers of Cos 

1 |'t.i|. h,l Sfl WftMSd gdM sfctUaa, dStft^toS, -" xr.kh\t< in weight, frjtfal tu $ Nilvrt- <lmchiiiH ; ftfid imitniInu'liHiB, erf 

275 grain*, i u iU- >n \*\>b\h eqfln] in 12$ >LKw linn-tniih ; ntid sikn- mtwlv&vhm*. Qtf i>L>i'i «mms. f& & uncertain if lie coiued 

Jin-, .-■■!■!.■ i. l-'i i 'ii- »l-i h-> |'i i in -i "mI.m.I i..,- ,. Mr ,i I,.,.,. l, n . u fiii| ( l.i>r..l l"i-i -ii " . !,.,!.-. . 

fttWtt tJtffc Mtitt " »M i» tit w&fo tSftftod, llfcdiulili;,' l&fiuh-'ui, lb' I.Vrtiinli fur mitW'ir, iuuJ through ii fteriea 
vi'nitw, ip"mix T v^iininf Uw ututJtiitti vumislu Kny, - T vvri\ia t Y\. 
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manufactured a delicate fabric of buinbyx r>r silk, ] a kind of firm but transparent gausie, 
which covered without concealing the fair form of the wearer, 

Tliis is not the place to enlarge on the wars conducted by Ptolemy Soter. 
Towards t lie end of Ins reign. iu\ 284 he associated Philadelphia, his mn by Berenice, 
ii] (he govern merit. Thin prince found Alexandria in an advanced state as to its struc- 
tures, to wliich oil lv the on lamentation was lacking — and nothing could more perfectly 
accord with his talents and tastes than the fulfilment of this task. A man of much 
smaller powers than his father, he would never have been equal to the effort of 
creating a j^reat city rait of nothingness; but the disciple of Stratim* and Philetas,* 
the weal il iv and tasteful patron of science, was eminently fitted to finish and 
elaborate that which lay muter his hand,. He and bin father have been happily 
compared to Solomon and his father David. 

Under him Alexandria readied the summit of its glory. No member of his 
family, with the exception of the last Cleopatra-, earned a greater celebrity than he ; 
and that not by the splendour of warlike deeds, but by the quiet, arts of peace 
for which lit* tei.un of three -and -thirty years ami an unheard-of influx of wealth 
#ave him ample time and unguis. Under him was made that translation of the 
Bible into Greek which is known by the name of the Septua^iut : but Hie story which 
tells of Seventy translators who, although they worked apart in different rooms, pro- 
duced renderings which perfectly agreed, must be consigned to the class of legends. 

The greatest and most valuable work of Ptolemy Philadelphia was his anxious 
care for the .Museum, which under him attained its most flourishing development. 
In this magnificent structure the most distinguished sages of the time of the Ptolemies 
found a welcome, ami such protection from external worries as conduced to their 
advantageous co-operation in study and in teaching. It was situated in the same 
quarter as the king's palace, and consisted of a " C^ve.," I.e., a large court with 
fountains n\u\ arbours : an extensive open hall protected from the weather by a 
colonnade in which the learned met. disputed, and found room to gather their disciples 
around the in ; ami a large building with a spacious dming-hall. Here the members 
of the institute reclined id I heir n teals— for the (3 reeks always ate reclining — classed 
according to the schools to which they belonged ; the Aristotelian reclining by the 
Aristotelian, the Platoni.st by Platonists, Bach mess chose its principal (or president), 
and the body of principals constituted a senate- whose sittings were presided over by 
a neutral High Priest chosen by the government. 

The structure was spacious, the decoration of its courts and halls was splendid 
and artistic, and the independence of the individual sages appears to have been 
perfect ; they were always at liberty to teach or to pursue their investigations in 
the quiet of seclusion. 

In the time of Philadelphus the Museum was the focus which collected all the 
rays of the spiritual and intellectual life of the period, and the means of culture put 
at the disposal of its members were unequalled : for Philadelphus displayed so much 

1 A kind of silli. Jipctn-ding to mtiie untlim-H (YutaH. ■■ Ti**1 rituim AlLtiLpiorMi)l+" I H4-3, p. I (SS, w]«t<> u]| il htNeiml 

fctttharttiifti »] M in tin- Uoniliyx »tv\ ihf (.!<>i«l» gattaeotS are cifcfifll himE iliHeiiHsnl), A ilracriptioD of their trims] iiin-nl lim-ur-** is givm 
by Seneea, " Of- Rem -tin in.' 1 v]i. c, ft. The is-,Ltis|i;in-iit i^imeiitfl of Clnjpjitra are nmitionnl bp Lunui, x. ( till 

* A ptulohuplifr. who tmiglit J&£s«ft fctid im^i-inl }«i it theism. B Foot mni gnmiiiuii&fii 
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judgment ami morality Iti oxtcmling the collection of hooks made by bis father, and 
b&tl it so admirably unanged and 0$talogued, that this library— which was in con- 
nccMon with the Museum o| A kxandria, and contained four hundred thousand 
mlls^was justly regarded as the finest of all antiquity. By the time of Cellar, when 

these treasures, which had guided the labours of 
many A Il-xuih I rum sages, fell a prey to lire, the 
collection begun by fettt! Ptolemies seems to have 
increased to a i i r m ■ hundred thousand roils. 

There is no province of science which was not 
cultivated in the Museum of Alexandria, no branch 
of Learning which was not promoted there ; hut the 
most important and permanent- results were prod need 

in tlie departments of grit a r— philology in the 

modern sense of 1 1 m ■ word — and in natural sciences. 

It is to the critical labours of the Alexandrians that we owe the preservation 
of tin literature <*f the t d ecks, and the decisive influence that this Iifcs had on the 
culture $ western Europe need hardly lie pointed out. As regards natural science 
it is quite certain that the splendid advance it has made in our own time is 
imlissolnhly linked with the results obtained, and more particularly with the methods 
introduced by (he Alexandrian school The revival of science was in the first instance 
no motv than a return to the principles of the Alexandrians, 

The Ptolemies tonk delight in their intercourse with the sag&i of the Museum, 
and fcjte} strove to gather together within its walls all the most eminent minds ol 
the time. Letters have been preserved from the band of Menauder, the great 

At hei dan author of c dv, and from ins lady-love Glycera. Menamler writes to 

her:— *1 have received letters from Ptolemy the King of Egypt, in which he invites 
me and Philemon in the most pressing manner, promising us in a princely fashion 

Hie good things, as they call them, of the earth Let him consult for himself. 

1 shall want no ixdvlrr. Thorn my (Jiyeera, art my Hellenistic jurisdiction ; thou art 
to m a wlmle ionm.nl of \reo]>agites, haat ever been and shalt continue to be my 
every tliinu 

Ulyeera answers :— " As soon as you sent me the letters of the king I read 
them. I cal! i k Ni-euia [Ceres] to witness, in whose temple T am now serving, that 
I c&jofeedi Memmder, beyond the power of containing myself, nor did my joy escape 
the notice of those who were present. There was my mother, with my sistei 

Knphroiiion, and a female friend whom you are acquainted with / Seeing 

nn usual joy hi my countenance and eyes, they enquired of me: * What great piece 
of good forume. my dear idyeera. has befallen you, that you appear so totally 
-'l^utH iik body mid mind, while a certain gleam of joy and pleasure shines through 
your whole frame/ sffl L in a tone and voice loud enough lor every one 

who was present To hear me, ' Ptolemy the Kin- of Egypt has sent for mv Menandei 

F isll! - 1111,1 :l SftW*^; half Ins kingdom]' and when 1 spoke this T held out 

and brandished in my hands the letter with the rovai seal," 1 
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if these letters are not genu me, they ar any fate show us with what ft^eliiiu- 
the Greeks received an ii±vit;ttioii to Alexandria. Meuander certainly con hi not quit, 
Alliens, hut many other poets and philosophers accepted the bidding of the Ptolemies, 
and found in Alexandria a new and congenial homo, dear to them even long after 
the glories of the Ptolemaic dynasty wt-re extinct, 

Soter and Philadelphia were succeeded by Euergetes I., the sou ot the latter 
king* he greatly extended the frontier of Egypt eastward, and at the same time 
found time, taste, and means, to main Lain Alexandria as the metropolis o$ art, 
learning, and commerce. 




I VNIJilk. KILL, Jul, 1 ,. I -it- A 



During the minority of Ptolemy V. Epiphrmes, and after the defeat at Pancas, 1 
the proteHorship of this kin^ was pi need in the hands of the Roman Senate, 
nth! from rhnl time Roman niflnem-r was increasingly felt- in Alexandria,, even under 
Euergetes 1L. surnaiued Physcon, n r. 14ti. whose strong though crime-slained, hands 
m4 tar-seeing ability availed to postpone for a short time the inevitable fall of his 
degenerate honsa During the last peaceful interval of his stormy and interrupted 
rcigm he found means greatly to develop Alexandrian trade ; hut his next successors 
lost all that I hey miyfht Mill have preserved. The Roman general Pompey was appointed 
protector of the famous Cleopatra^ and her husband, who was nlsn her brother: 

3 
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and after die battle of Fharsalia he murdered off the Egyptian coast at the 

instigation of his waul (Vesar himself disembarked a few days later at Alexandria, 
and after defending himself on the Bruchium against a superior force, he, with the 
aid of Mithrhl&tes, routed his Egyptian foe. Ptolemy sank with the ship in which 
he was. in the I tattle with the Romans that was fought on an arm of the Nile 
by the Delta, and from that time, b,c. 47. Egypt, including Alexandria, belonged 
to Rome ; although Cleopatra and her young brother, only eleven years of age^who 
wi\< at first eo-regem with her. but from whom sin. 1 smm freed herself — continued to 
wear t 1 m ■ double crown *>f Upper and Lower Egypt. 

While Ca?sar was defending himself on the Bruchium, Cleopatra, tlieu seventeen 
years of age, had had herself rolled up in 
a carpet like a hale of goods, and smuggled 
inti i the pnlaee on the back of a servant. 
Her marvel Ions yUts of hodv aucl mind soon 
achieved the conquest of the heart of the 
great Koiiim.ii ; bur, unlike Antony, who not 
long after s-aeriticcd his duty and Inn tame 
to (he intoxicating jovs of a life with this 
woman, (usar never showed himself greater 
as a general lhaii at the defence of the palace 
of Alexandria. In those days of extreme 
peril the famous library of the Museum fell 
a prey to tJie Haines; Cleopatra subsequently 
endeavoured to repair the mischief, and 
induced Antony to transport the two hundred 
Thousand volumes of the library of Pergamus 
to Alexandria. By so doing she carried out 
the traditions of her house, which always 
sup] sorted science and those wlip fostered it. 
Under hei the aged physician Dioseorides: produced his works, and the Alexandrian 
astronomer Susigencs, who was no stranger to the Egyptian mode of computing time, 
assisted Ca-sar in the introduction of that new method of calculating the calendar 
which Is now universally known as the Julian Era, 

On the occasion of (kesars triumph at Rome, a statue of the Nile and a model 
of the Pharos of Alexandria in many coloured lights were exhibited to the people 
of the Tiber : ami ^li$it f three years la ter , n M 44 , th e da gger of the ass ass i i j 
pierced the heart of the great Dictator. Cleopatra was living with her son and his, 
named Ca surioit. in a villa on the banks of the Tiber. 

Days of the greatest splendour and most intoxicating delight wen 1 destined 
once more to shine on the Bniehmm in Alexandria when Cleopatra, then live and 
twenty, induced her judge and conqueror Antony, after the battle of PhillppL to 
follow her to Alexandria and devote himself to her cause ; attracted by a passion 
which she seems to have returned, and which was at any rate most romantic- The 
dazzling splendour of tin/ boat in which the enchantress of the JS He went to meet 
the Roman conqueror, the irresistible fascination of her beauty and charm, and the 
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admirable talents &# tlj*. wonijin wHfe> enidd tjiJk to each officer in his nnHve tongue, 
hnve I M en [tinted I iv Mutiny!] In *uch gloW^Sg rolimrs that ShakGRl'twre. hi describ- 
ing thf first iiirLMiug of tlie&g ftnnous lovers, has elosely followed the historian^ 
narrative. 

"TW liury-f kIji- ^it in, 1 il*L- !i liunwlu'il throne 
Bnrn( in j|n- wiitrr ; I In- |m»o|» ■rtrds I'tenliMi t^ld : 
Pur^lo the *iils, iiud jjr> jierfiitfictl thai 1 
llif wind* wnv bve-itrek : witli tlniii this ctaj* nilvw 
Which In tin? tiiiM' 1 1 1" fiiit(?s stroke :iinL made 

Tile wjitrr. wis i cm Uht 1 leatj to Jipllnw faster, 
fit'? "h»h- of 1'liifir Hlr-ilo-. Fur bjef* mvn |>i»rs*ott, 

J i. lie]' |jimlton, {tjcMi ui" !foM t of tifcuw,) 

O'l^'iiicturiiiL; rlut \etiii*; Svh&tQ w 

Tli ft fin n -y <mil ^viirk imtmv ; mi ■ -=i ■ -1 a gfjtfe. her 

S 1 1 juvMy tliui|t3^i] lniyfi 1 [iki 1 .^nitinjr CnpiiU 

with (Invis-nrlnuril, ftins, iyIimhp wind did neoni 

Tn y-lmv tin- delinite tln'^ks which they i tii] cool 

And xvli:ii llit'y did, undid. 

H«t jri'iit U--%vi hiu-u , like t&ti Nereides 

$n in: my mi*ri nuiils, tended lier V tli « ■ i*yey 

Ami inmde* theit bends :nlfirninf*ft 3 nt the helm 

A >i'i"]iL!nN- m^nnnid steer*] ihc nil ken taekle 

Swells with tunc he* of those fliiWtT-soft Eutnda 

That Varety frame the e.fhVe. t''iv.(ii t1n> kir^t 1 

A Mi-m^v invisilili' pkTfmne hits tint seiibic 

Of tin 1 sidjace.nt wharfs, Thft city eaut 

Her |Nhi|flo <»rl li|h4i her • and Ami,, in. 

Hnlhmncd in the market- nlrtee did #Ui ;dune, 

VV1iir»t1ii)«f t» list? otr." 
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TJit> life of tli'liMUi-li lt.nl by Antony and Cleopatra heroine a Imvoril. and in 
Erirt the unlimited vmiHy tif si nsunl delimit indulged in by tin's \mh\ tilt* new pleasures 
invented by tberu, ami their uiiineaain able expenditure remain as unpandleled aa 
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their indefatigable powers of enjoyment. At their banquets the guests waded through 
nN ' s - t.h(/ vessels were of unheard-of value, the food of unrivalled delicacy; and not 
only were the revels earned on through the night in the palace, but the guests 
wandered in disguise through the streets of the slumbering city. Music and. song 
resounded, mid costly pel fin lies ti< rated in the air, in constant accompaniment to the 
gnmes, the feasts, the hunting, and the boating of this famous couple who, with appro- 
pmle reference to the -old mid silver splendour of their lives, called their children 
Alexander Helios (the Sun) and Cleopatra Selene (the Moon). The treasures at their 
disposal seemed to he inexhaustible ; Cleopatra wag the first to dissolve a pearl in 
order to increase tlie costliness of a draught of wine, and she came to the ton elusion, 
as a connoisseur in luxury, that nothing was M extravagant as the most expensive 
incense ; everything else having mmv certain value or outcome, while the worth of 
four hundred denarii 1 of spices used hut once to anoint the hands was wafted away 
the air and lost for ever. 

The days of repentance followed when Antony was defeated at the sea-fight 
of Artium. without attempting to avail himself of his powerful infantry, and 
forgetful even of his own often-proved and heroic courage. After this disgraceful 
defeat, he withdrew into a tower on a spit of land washed by [lie waters of ihe 
great harbour of Alexandria, which he called his Timoueuim after the misanthropical 
philosopher of Athens, concerning whom the most famous poet of the Alexandrian 
Academy wrote the following epigram : — 

A, Timor, wliu Timou art no vnore — 

B. Darkness — I'm- in tin: grave I iiiul 

War*? suMirms cif t.lu>si j l J il Imvi? boMu^. 3 

But once more Antony, abandoned by his followers, met his Cleopatra for a 
brief spell of wanton luxury, Once more, in his struggle with Octavhiu, he found 
his old manly spirit, and then the hour of doom fell upon him and bis queen. Both 
fell into the hands of the eompieior, but only in death. Antony evaded the hope- 
less future by a stroke of his sword, and Cleopatra by the bite of a poisonous asp. 

When Augustus mounted the tlumie of the QfcaarS, B.p. E^ypt bowed 
unresistingly to his sceptre, and became a Roman provuup All the subserpient 
emperors were acknowledged by the priests, even in the inmost chambers of the 
temples, as Autocrats u for independent rulers), and enjoyed the divine honours paid 
to the Pharaohs, even in the sanctuaries at the Cataract and in the Oases of the 
desert. Augustus caused the suburb of Necropolis to be founded on the plain to the 
east of Alexandria, where he had defeated Antony; and later emperors still contributed 
to decorate the Egyptian capital with splendid buildings. The Alexandrians erected 
the so-called Hehastenrn in honour of Tiberius on that spot, by the great inn hour, 
where now stands an obelisk known a« Cleopatra's Needle, to which the city of Trieste 

A 1 r L 1 - ■ On]]! i ■] flit, Major R O. Ma^U i^ov'* t m 1 1 n1 n I i . . i i . 

'Tlie wttormter b a Oneek tyi$t$fei& «f Tin- Kuunm [mpo^t^ runl lypum *$fcb Aogit&tuB in fegypt, ns th« 

offiL-inl tnnguop' ftl Wua&y WW Onvk r m>i UtiiL Jn the lijpicrgivj^liUftE insenptiomj of &e Etiiiian yeriM the woni 
WnrnxW. nr iih pqitiv*teul (iu Idr'rugljpiiicH}, b m il pmiouurn *ml iiidoRed by ft toyaJ ovjiI w oirtoudm, 
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prete n da to lay claim. 1 1 ts eoi npai ri o u t w 1 i i c 1 i fa i ■ a lo i peri < x 1 ) ay on the e ai ill, has 1 1 ^ i ; i s 
erected in London . It escaped the perils of an adventurous voyage, in a singular vessel 
eonstrueUd fur the purpose, anil was landed safely near the Thames. Neither of the 
obelisks has any thing whatever to do with Cleopatra, nor is it tine that that queen 
built the Hebasteum in honour of Ctesai' after the birth of Cassation. The obelisk 
was only named after her because her name is one of the few among those of 
antiquity whieh has remained familiar to the memory of succeeding generations, 
snid is therefore associated with all the great works of ancient times. The eeie- 
h rated obelisk that decorated the Sebasteum wa# brought from the old city of 
the Sun, Heliopolis It is 2 Hi metres high (about seventy feet), and the sister 
obelisk, now for ever parted from it, stands on a London quay, the Thames Embank- 
ment, as the obelisk of Luxor " has long stood on the Place de la Conceive in Paris. 
King Thothmes 111. erected the obelisk known as Cleopatra's Needle at the most 
splendid epoch of ancient Egypt, in the six teen 1 h century before Christ- The hiero- 
glyphics engraved in the granite to perpetuate the glory of his name, were inlaid 
with silver-giit, :; and its point was capped with the same metak It was dedicated 
to the Hun-god Ra, and formerly the beams of the day-star were mirrored in the 
polished surface of the granite and gold. These obelisks stood be lore the door of 
the Sebasteum, around which lay gardens, and its colonnades were deeo rated with 
paintings and statues. This magnificent edifice was burnt down during a revolt of 
the heathen against the Christians, aj>. 366. How and when it was again destroyed 
after its restoration is uncertain. At the present day a stone-unison has established 
his store and yard on the site of this once splendid structure,- and the whistle of 
the locomotive from the Neighbouring station of Ramleh disturbs the contemplative 
visitor The venerable monument in its sordid surroundings arouses no sentimental 
feelings, and it is only when it was seen from the sea that it had some picturesque 
eh arm or reminded us of the past greatness of the (4 reek city. 

The lam ou s ** Pompey's Pillar," too, carries us hack to the Alexandria of the 
Human emperors. It Stands south-west of the city, and marks the spot where once 
tin/ Serapeum niusl have stood, and where r 1 n ■ N i-cropolis adjoined I he Egyptian 
quarter of Rhacotis. 

The Serapeum was by no means merely a temple to the god Scrapie, whose 
worship was introduced by the Ptolemies, in order to give to the mixed races they 
governed a deity wldeh Greek* and Egyptians might worship with equal devotion, 
tt was also a learned institution, with numerous branches annexed, and it became 
at a later period a centre for the spiritual and mystical requirements of all the 
various shades of creed and opinion that met in Alexandria, Tn the time of the 

1 THih oboliak kiR been convey f*l to ~$vw Vmk. 

■' Tln, J nl»-li^k humhI on. four bivsusn^ i*»tta wliidi ^HpiJortwl it, Html on OtlO of thew wsv* found n £43vek umJ I^tttn 
inwri-nt ion. t\i»l \t, htttl ln-«n rfe-6i*HifttH| l»y i]t<> A^hfte^t Pontius, in tfi^ f*th war of Augilstiin, A.n. 24, Th« niampiiohf* -nlicivr 
ir whj? rn-i^iiutlly Ly Tholl - III., at H in | :.i ■ Li h, ikiul ■ ^n + ch ^ I $§&tn Ly Kwuhwh IL itt tin* ^um j 

* The ejcju^Kmoa on the olnEisli itself, trmtn, ••v tawtu. \\.\\\mivw tn i titan jjiliiodn for this wrtnl floes wot qggHtgt m JUiy list* at 
nifruk urn* t|-«'« it mier into tlie ooin|nitntiotia nf im-iais. or ]ms rw-oi'ding thv- weight of ilifthri-nt kimta of fiolil. It is. Low- 
ever, ocHiaioiiilllj nientioneit on nlielitOLK that tbrcy WH*n* eap[n*d with thin niitterml ' Ol\ |M-i'lt--j^. mnv ly ti|i|iti] willi % Om 
idfui ih that th^ pimp ton ttJ&jtnt coppe* : hut the Alruitdy-iiU'iLtionecl oly taction i* effunllj Fidvtrae to thiit idr-n , iiliJinn^h 
A Ixldl'hr.jf notn^H that in din time sstne> or*4iNks remained witli ihnt rimk-csnl. 
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CVesars only the Capitol of Rome excelled it in splendour. It towered far above its 
futn\m 11 dings, carriages approached it by n well-paved way, ami pedestrians went 




op to it by a f%lit of a hundred steps that ^iew wider towards the top. The 
fore-court was entered by a circuhir domed gateway, supported on four pillars, and 
at last the Temple itself came into view with its obelisks, it* fountains, its subter- 
ranean robins, and cells for penitents; with its library, containing three hundred 



thousand Volumes. Us hulls euhI (hi- gigantic pillars which could In- JVoiji nt'nr. 

even at 9011c Paintings attracted the visitor, and the glitter of precious metals and 
stones dazzled I lis sight A pious thrill tilled his soul as lie approached the satict- 

uarv where the statue of the god — probably executed by Bryaxis — sat enthroned. 

It consisted of plates of precious metal, skilfully overlaying and euiicealihLr a nucleus 
of wood; it wore the Calatlius on its head, a in I ;it its fret lav a lYrbenis, with the 
] icads of n Mou. a wolf, a en I a dog, cut wined by a snake. Through tin opening, 
which was cunuiimlY rout rived in the half-dark sanctuary, ravs of lighl fell on tin- 
lips of the god as though to kiss them. ruder Marcus Aurelius tire hroke «mt in 
the Serapeuni, hut the library and the statue of the god esraped injury. All that 
was destroyed was rest m red with new splendour, fur Alexandria proudly sn led 
herself the city of SerapK and tins god, Like the Egyptian I sis nana I prir>ts and 
votaries throughout almost flic whole Roman Empire. 

When, under A tire-Ham a.d. 273, the Brurhium was destroyed, and with it all tie- 

Museum buildings^ the Serapemn t^pme the u llng-plaee of the learned Ir was 

m it until ( 1 hristi unity rapidly took rooi in Kgypt that the worship of the g*'d was 
endangered ; and when Theodosius promulgated his decree against the images 
worshipped by the heathen, and Theophilus. at eh bishop of Alexandria, devoted himself 
ti> carrying H w T ith fnnniie zeal, the temple of Sera pis was razed to the ^nnual, 
and witli it the statue of the god. The history of its dest met ion is bill of dramatic 
interest, tvverv oiu j believed that if any man ever da led to lift a su-ri legions hand 
against ihr saered person of r]h g§d, heaven and earth would fall in riling Hut a 
sold it t was found bold eimuu'h to lav a ladder against the statue, to seize n heavy 
axe. and hi mount the steps, 'Hie Mood curdled in the veins of the speetutors* and 
even the Christians who were looking on watched ilie so!dier"s deed in trembling 
and held their breath, awaiting some nionstroie issue. The >o]dier swung his 
axe and hit the image on the cheek, which fell otf rattling to the ground, Alt 
listened and none dared stir; hut no lightning felh no thunder roared : the sun shone 
brightly ; no tjuafcmgs shook the earth' The soldier struck another blow, a third and 
a fourth : the precious metal fell ringing down, and the mutilated body of the uod 
was draped thl'on.e-h the streets- — those probably who had 1 ivmblud most with 
terror being those win* treated it with the most impudent contempt. finally it \\;i> 
burnt hi the amphitheatre, 

Nothing remains of rhe splemlid edifice hut a few shafts of column* lyiny on 
the ground, and Pompey s Pillar. An Arab cemetery with innumerable graves uou 
occupies the site of its former splendour, and the mourners who eome with paim- 
branches to the resting- place of their dead, and tell how bitter a loss has fallen «m 
them, little guess how titling an echo their lamentations over the transitory nature of 
all earthly things rind on this spot. Pompey's Pillar, the Inst witness to t he splendour 
of the jaist, still stands up against the sky, tall and stark, and little injured. It is 
the only work of art in the Greek style that can compare in magnitude with the 
uork of Pharaonie times, and it is a nrasterpieee of elegant proportion It is con- 
structed of red granite from the first cataract, it stands on a iputdrangnlar plinth* 
and, with this and the capital, is about 8f) fegt high. The capital which is 
Corinthian, either is much weather-worn or was ncvet finished ; on the top a 
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statue formerly stood. This pillar does nor in any wav owe its name to ihe great 
Pompey who was murdered off the Egyptian toast By h i ^ ward Ctohmy. hut to a 
Ronum ) irefefct of the same name who, fis is proved by the inset apt inn it bears, 
erected, it it j honour of the ftmperor Diocletian, the "guardian genius of the city," 
in gratitude for a jpfi of ^rziin lie had sent ir> the Alexandrians. 

The either ib erected another monument to the sniue BBOjieror, namely, the 
bronze image of a cor tain horse, to Which, indeed, owed much gratitude. Uue 

Aehilleus 1 had wet himself up as emperor in opposition to I'ioelettan ; the Alexandrian^ 
took up his cause, and Dioeletian had to besiege the i-ti\ for eight months before it 
surrendered. Aehilleus was killed- and the emperor ordered that a* many of the 
citizens should be massaetvd as ■would briuu ( In.' Mood up to his horses knees. The 
butchery began, and lie went towards the place of execution ; suddenly his horse 
stumbled over a body and fell on hi* knees, thai were wetted with blood. Tin 
emperors threat was fulfilled, and the horse deserved the gratitudi of the citizen?-, 
for far worse had befallen them some time previously/ ('amen tin, roused to ao^er liv 
some jests and epigram* of the satirists of the (great city — which had received him 
joyfully and worthily — fell upon the elders at a banquet, and on the youth 
of the city at the gymnasium, and had them all killed. The massacre and 
plundering lasted for several days; the waters in tin' harbour gleamed ret I with the 
blood of the slaughtered citizens, and I he number of the killed was so mioruions 
tli at the emperor dared not render any account to the senate ; in his report he 
boasted that he had spent these days in pious offices, ami had sacrificed the men with 
beasts to the gods/ He led a strong wall, with forts at intervals, em red all across 
the city, to ml nee rhc inhabitants to unresisting submission, 

Happier memories were associated with the visit of another and earlier emperor 
namely, with that of Hadrian, who disputed with the philosophers of I he Museum, 
and was thanked by them with much lattery, 1 The poet Pauerates. for in-tame 
offered him a rare red lotus-flower, and declared the blossom had grown from the 
blood of a lion that the emperm- had slain with his own hand in the Libyan desert 
At that time posts in the Museum were indeed mere sinecures, but many men of 
conspicuous merit- were happy to till them, besides a number of less worthy persons — 
curiosity -hunters and dealers in rrities : we may instance the grammarian (or. as wt 
should say. philologist) Apoltonim Dyseolus. and the astronomer Claudius Philenuens. 
whose system of cosmogony was pre-eminent for more than a thousand years in the 
Mohammedan and Christum worlds. 

Even at a later date philosophers of distinction were not lacking at Alexandria 
and it was still the soil where AtheuaHis" could live and rhmrkh — a man to whom 
no sage saying, no anecdote of antiquity was unknown ; and where so keen a jud-e 
of mankind as Lucian 7 found food for Ins satirical tastes and powers, 

1 Ail iikio'|nt w\\\* ivi^mil four inoiitliK-, j^n, iiljHIJ, ; .vU. --^t. 

a \a\ jtlft Ftf wiwi \trmrn\t flm-mg 1 Up* tufte of rlir miimmtft r$ OV SpTnj*-mn 

1 a.m. [till i\t\t\H Witfft a&nwk to reeunl In- vimr. with tiijinfs of tin* Nttr. K^yj+t. mul Akvmnii-itii ; tha nOM nnimrkuMi 
rtfir&Hinta 1 1 juli-iain iimf bin wiff Hutu mi su'chii'ius; tya St+rflj/w ku-J I-!-. 

1 Supposed tm imvr MvfxI nl«Mif tin' ]ifHiwl, Hjh iili^ivnti.rv wu§ ni A It-vimlm. 

" HuriL id Nuni'i'Jiii^, Jt<- wratw tint Ihff/timtftfv&ttiii Or bwujiift* uf tin- Ii<j.u-iiii|, hTkhH vn 

j A.D, 17a 
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Indeed, ;\ marvellous vitality seethed in Hie blood of even the. later Alexandrians, 
Vhihr the E^vjitian sun all (hat has any inherent ca|>arity far growth must thrive 

llif <[mck Mood of (.In- Nreek throbUd here with a more rapid pulse; 
but (ireek vivacity degenerated to an insatiable craving for civil revolution, the 
spirit of enterprise hi rash temerity, energy to a fevered straggle and contention 
for wealth, and the wit of the Greeks to reckless and frivolous mockery, which 
too often met with a sanguinary revenge, At the name time the sources of wealth, 
in the city which the Romans so often laid under contribution, Heemed to be so 
inexhaustible that it was asserted on the shores of the Tiber that the Alexandrians 
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possessed the secret nf i&akinir yuld. And yet they enriched themselves in a very 
natural way; the exports of the prrxhice of Egypt— the granary of the ancient 
world— lay in their lands ; all the paper needed alike in the East and the West was 
prep:uvd fro] 1 1 the Papyrus, indigenous to ^0> 3 and had to pass through 
Alexandria: all the treasures of the interior of Africa— ivory, ebony, ostrich -feathers, 
and the .^andy fells nf Wsts of prey were discharged on the banks of Lake 
Unreotis. and either earned in hanpiew by way of the navigable canal to the harbour 
of Kiniostus, or forwarded to the great mart on the quay of the larger harbour. 
Enormous profits also poured into the merchants' cotters from their dealings with 
Arabia— the land nf spires— with the Somali coast, Ceylon, and the ports of Malabar 
ami India, whence costly rarities were brought for which the luxurious Romans paid 
insane sums. The most valued were diamonds, and next to them pearls, and a 
pound of silk was exchanged against its weight in gold, The fleets sailed from 
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Myos-Hnrmos at tie season of ihc longest nights, down t lu- Red Kea> and returned 

usually bf tfce m-xf December. The wares were disembarked 
at Berenice, convi vi/d by hearts uf Imnlcn n> t optos on the 
Nile, and then forwarded bj aMp dow&l the river to Alexandria 
Heir merchants from uJl mil i> >ns awaited their arrival, bill 
most found their wav to Home. The business done iu the 
inner harbour of Lake Mateotis was mure itiiguji'ttiut limit 
that QdT the maritime | >■ >rt . where the export far exceeded the 
iih | h M l s in o ua n I ity and value. 

The industrial aetivitv of the A lexandrinus w retries* 
as it u;is successful When Hadrian passed some time anion g 
thenu he wrote $ letter to Bgfthnm* 1 which ha> eoiim down 
to us, and }H of ^reat value, tirst. because it shows thai even 
in Ills time I he rhrjstian* — whom indeed ho did not tlistiiigiiis^i 
trom the worshippers of Sera pis — w< iv ;i conspicuous body, and 

also lor the picture That the emperor cannoi furhe:ir ski rrliino 
of the activity of the Alexandrians, whom, however, lie deserves 
as a frivolous, ea|:nim0U^ refractory, ami worthless community, 
running after every new rumour. "Tin ir city ^Alexandria]."* 
he says, 'is wealthy, splendid, and industrious : no one lives 
there in idleness, Glass is made there ; some work iu pnper- 
making others in weaving linen, and nil (he busy population 
seem to exercise some handiwork, 'fin- gouty, tin- Mind, e\rti 
c In- crippled find something lo do. They all have but one O0cJ 
[Mammon f], f'hristinus* Jows, ami all nationalities u<a>hip 
hint. U is a [nly I hat the manners of the city are s*i corrupl 
for hy its importance and size it is worthy to In- rite capital 
of mN Egypt." 

The emperor's praise was &s well founded us his blame. 
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Gibbon ways very justly of the 
Alexandrians that they nnited 
the vanitv and iusinliilUv of 
the I J reeks with the super- 
vision and obstinacy of the 
Kgyptiaus. [\ rfect pfe&ee iu 
the eitv was rare lifter the 

■ji 

lime of the Ptolemies, and 
ipiite unknown after fche in- 
troduction of Christianity, 
The most. I rilling cause — a 
temporary lark of beasts or 
of grain, iui oversighi as to 
some customary greeting, an 

tNVMLHimiia 
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^t rnr ;is to precedence in the \>nW& b&tliS* or mm® religious dispute, af all times 
sufficed to *tir up m tumult &tt}tiftg the v:isl populace, whose vengcantji! was at once 
furious and implacable 

It tS nmaxin^ to imtr what this hot-hlooded, superstitious ami restless race was 
"f in tinlnsti iiM prnduee, 1 1 - I to mention the mechanical inventions of such 
men as (iiesihius 1 and Heron? who devised their autouuLln in the peaceful weclusmn of 
the Musi link. sm-li as rhp^htt (or water-clocks), ^dmiilic engines, organs, and the 
like, and diseovered tin- power of steam. Alexandrian woven stuffe were famous 
throughout the world, — ir$$ tile coarsest horse^elnl ii to the most gomeon* lijutdnii's 
covered with artistic eiidHoidory^froni white rotten to the most gaily-lined silken igiife 
Their ship^Widfeg was the most pedect then known, and the carriages which the 
Alexandrians used In thetr promenades- tlnvmgh the streets were not less famous than 
their fine en hi net-work, The taMes whuh thev made of tlmr 1 wood, witli feet of 
ivory, wei* purchased for as much as L4(>u\n00 sesterces (about £10,5(10), Tlie 
engraved and incised works in the tinor and haser metals were carried to the highest 
pitch @$ perfection in Alexandria, and of all the gems that have been preserved to 
our day the linest wore executed in Alexandria. In goldsmiths' work ami the setting 
of jewels fur ornaments, e^p and vases, as well as itt I he fabrication of Mi nis, 
Jreautiiul specimens were produced, as also in glass-hlowing, an art which was brought 
fleam Alexandria hi to Italy. Even glass imrroiu window-glass, and coloured glass 
Mosair (iniElcnori)— a sort of work previously known to the ancient KgypHa-ns— were 
produced here, and the Alexandrians devoted great attention to grace of form in their 
vases of artinYial crystal. We shall presently take the opportunity of speaking of the 
arts of masonry in Egypt, and of the manufacture of papyrus, but must now make 
an end of our M^rings through heathen Alexandria, the magnificent Uunal-plaee 
of the great and splendidly endowed Coinpieror whose name it hears. 
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TRAVELLER named ford^o, visiting Alex- 
andria iu t!u j iuii Mir of the last eeitury. 
emujiMviJ it to an orphaned child who had 
inherited nothing of its hit her s possessions, 
but onlv Itis name. The traveller who at 

fa- 

the present day goes down to the swa rinhig 

<piny of Alexandria, where steamships of 

rviTv nationalilv lie at anchor — who survevs 
*> t.i ■ 

Mm enormous new huildhigs in tin* harlnHir — 
who walks through rhe splendid tpiarier of 
the 1' ranks, and in the afternoon follow a 
the string of en mages which drive through 
the Uosetta tuile. Hie old rnnopie Gate, nut 
into the country, would think tins judgment 
iiio hard, and would he inclined to lielh-ve that 
only t In* i mine, hut a good share of the wealth of 
famous father, had I u rn hriuded down to the 
phun. And yet Nurdeii Mas ri^ht. for in ln^ time 
the eitv had only as inanv thousand iuhahitaatfl OB it 

could count hundreds -if \) sands in the flower of it> 

prosperity. It* eoumh-i re had fnHni olf hv decrees; 
one of tin' EiarKoiiiN — thr only one in which European 
Vessels were permitted to anchor — was mi rmnou> 
and insecure that, whm Vahiey visited the eity,' one single stortu of wiml wrecked 
forty-two ships against the harhour [piays. and even vessel (hat cnii'iv.i wa> in 

1 A,D. 17^. 
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danger erf running ngrmmd t | ((1 ut | )er _ ||mv ca ll^L the old port — winch Turke 

cinh mi-ht enter, was, witli true Oriental imiifieieme, being utterly ruined, ballast 
Win- constantly thrown overboard, and gradually ringing 1% 

The population ^- }s pauperised and wretched : dearth anVcted every necessary 
Of mm; ©veia water, that most indispensable requisite, was wanting wlieu the season. 
<$ the inundation was over, and the Jfife erased to supply the cuttings which con- 
nected it wiih I: he <-itv. The houses were low and squalid; nothing was to be seen 
in the market hut dates and Hat nmmi cakes of bread, and the streets were choked 
1 ' v nibbish aud^ ruins. The Imul of the jackal and the screech of the owl 
dUtmheti th- ni^ht and on feLe neglected fortifications hardly four cannon were 
to be foam I in a proper place and condition* At the beginning of this century 

the great city founded by Alexander was perishing of inanition 
&ttd want : its lift, and wealth find vanished; but the last 
quart cr of the century &p&k it healthy and thriving, the sick 
man is rouvaloseeuti Tjct us see bow it happened that Hie 
tree lost its first bloom, and how a new spring lias caused it 
to blossom again, 

Within the &M century after the birth of the Saviour, 
rhnsriruiity hail ex leaded ntpidk throughout Alexandria and 
the Nile valley. It is lielieved that Hi. Mark the Evangelist 
himself preached the new doctrine there, and the Egyptians 
were hotter prepared to receive it than any other nation of 
antiquity. They had been accustomed for ages past to turn 
their thoughts to a future lire : to regard this world as "a 
liihrrmirio/" ;m ,i f ] ie j , R , xt W(> rM aw mans true home. The 
Initiated among the priesthood worshipped the One God, whom 




\Ur\ dcrland to the under many names and forms. 

They represented the course of life under a beautiful myth, 
in which Hie hero triumphed over death, darkness, and sin. The images of Tsis, 
with the child Horus at her breast, arc Hie rirst represent at im is of a divine 
mother ami chihL ami repeutanee and penitential exercises were iVimibar to the 
Egyptians. 1 In Alexandria, even, there were cells attached to the temple of Serapis t 
in tvhic-h world-weary souls secluded themselves from tlie turmoil of lifer and a 
Rmmiii sntirist ridirnles the pmm ladies among the votaries of Isis who allowed 
the prirsts th inriiet on them any peeanee, even bathing in the river in midwinter, 
as a pumshmoiil for plea^nl sins. This readiness to do penance, which was fbieign 
to the pagan Ibnnr.n spirit, won many disciples to Christianity on the shore* of the 

Nile, Among ihe nu rous Mkmw inhabitants of the city/ too, it spread rapidly, 

fur the eold tin-ism ti? the -Jews had become much modified in Alexandria by the 
religious and philosophiral efforts to which the spiritual leaders of the Hebrew 

' NiiidE v had devoir, I i lit 1 1 t sel vcs^nieu who had all experienced Greek culture, 

and wlm spnko atld wrote the Greek language. The religion of the East and the 

tl "' 39t * "W* m W i0m3 vtmthuw till tin- (Mtfad „f I „„ vom^t, p :\0. " 

= Ti„v vim atlfed cd M lit mm] we nratifMaJ iailifc Bji$$ ,,f a,- BAptftotrtu ^ M^i^k 
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plnlosophy of tho WW here aofoa^I their union. Tho WW th3etriw f)f IV _ 
detapticai was roeeivod from Palestine with ops arms on the Nile, and in Alex- 
amlrnt-rhe oity of philnsophieal thought W »d niothodieal interpretation— its unfixed 
tradition., were east into a mould ami n *ahlh| l0 .| on a basis which made them bard 

'" lv " lU '' itt,(l !lt ,h e same ti iHawlftv to tin- Western mind. 

ijUrUkimn m Uuni i„ P^tino, bat il WM odueated in Alexandria. 
I l»s is not the ,,!;„,;, „, rt .|Hte the stages which the Christian community 
> Alexandra wero foreed to ,,,, „„ llHnitwt the heathen authorities that ruled 
a n. mm days of persecution oann- to he known as the Kpoch of Martvrs,' ami 
many of the noblest blond-witm*** ,,f the Catholic Church were &Lm to 
peemion ,n Alexandria. However, nheu Christianity w„s made the state i^ion, 
h;-n hendom also had its ttMVtyi .. , and by I he side of the ton, g %ure of ftfef 

, '"""I' " ma >' w ' dl I m* to the maiden form of the fair philosopher 

liypum,- A, Cyrd the lirshop raused ft be .lain by the hands of fenatical m L» 

ventn! iTVVT"' ^J*^ P*** after Christ that the Patriarch Thomas 
uujd to dedteate n, ehurch in Alexandria to Ma- Virgin Mary, and in the fourth, 

he the death of J u ,,n the Apostate, wi ul vainly attempted to restore the 

heathen gods to the place they had lost, nil E^ypt embraced Christianity. But the 

2 * ^\ hiVl "° l ,mVer U > the srortny and irrepressible nature of the 

mixed race* o Alexandria, or to „,ol their hot blood. The unbridled love of riofcfc* 
l,,sess, by tho excitable native of the g ,eat city now took another bent, and .ii^ 
■»„l dself ,n o her s,vne 8 , Those arose iron, .pmstions of creed, dust as in former 
- .!,,y had boon ready to soixe the sword in petty and worldly .pwreh, so 
T " rn \ ' r " m P* * ll * i* the matto,* in dispute were shades of 

dogmattc. u.eamnf;; and them was no lack of sueh occasions for its nso in (his 

of CI J ^TT' ° f Tl NM^W, «fa now be-an to analyse the mituro 

122 " H f ^ ' l ' , " 0liV L>X ™ d ^ wit» in investisatin. 

0 phtoai system., gr ,ti ( ,d forms, ,nd historic dMK A lamentable 

I'. 1 " 1 >et - raml m ltH «•«>' • a- evidencing how deeplv the lite of that 

tune was penetrated and permeated bv religious frrii,,,? ' > ' 

Tin, most famous of these dispute*, and involvmg the most important eon- 

XTh "ri, 14 ! **** ™ <>f » similar or ide tienl 

uth (,od, and * , Kher ,t w.,s to be revived that two natures, or only 22 
th, d.v.n.-p.x.stnl ,u Christ. The latter view, defended bv Fattvehes i iso 

, 11111 11 w,±w 'ejected and stiymatisod us ;i hoiosv Tlio 

l : V "" l, ' ,m ; ^ W J° 8^ who s„b,„itteH to the decision of 

th s conned combated the error of the Monophysites-those, that is to sav who 
acknowh,|, (1 d only one nature in Christ-kit the E ff v|.ti.,ns elnu- to their'creed 
i^rtludess. und poured ,ont,mpt on the fo„owe„ fg orrln.do/dLt.t J, ' 

, K ' ft' WV '" i,V illte '- ,,,L " 1 88 "W* Mm" To this lav 2 

name hnstiaus ol ftp* the Copto. aro adherents of the M pl.^ite .onfession, 

ihe othcei-s and troops of the orrho<lox e.np,ror 6 persecuted then- fellow- 

{1 HH'lJi-LliLT JtHh AUifMSl. a.h. -2^1 T 

1 Miwssicml \ . it, Mii; MiAim of the mml^maikUm Tin^ 1 ♦ i 
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subjects of the heretical creed with great cruelty, and these on their part resisted 
a compulsory change of bishop; sanguinary street -fights, iu which the soldiers 
commonly remained victors, decimated tlie citizens of Alexandria, where now a 
new and stormy element was introduced. An enormous number of servants of the 
Church, contemners of the world, monks and anchorites came streaming iu from 
aJl part* of Egypt, which from the end of the fourth century was richer in monastic 
institutions than any other country of the world. 




A I'dl'T, 



Tf might appear as if. at that remarkable period, true religious feeling had 
ceased to exist, and all Christendom was animated Ivy merely the .spirit of dogma, 
Tt was not, however, really *o : only in the works of historians, who at that time 
hnd so much to narrate of grand foundations and conversions, of martyrdoms ami 
visions, of lights with wend mid sword for the faith, no space uns found for 
describing the inner life of Christian homes and families, or the lives of those 
hermits and penitents who. by an existence lull of physical privations mid rich in 
spiritual rapture, silently and sincerely strove fur redemption and puritieatioiL 
Many of these had nn ostentatiously given all their possesions to the poor, in order 
to withdraw from the world and win Paradise by prayer and mortification. 

Orthodox Byzantium was a more dangerous foe to Christian Alexandria tlnui 




- 



heathen Rome had lieem for it not only demanded the wraith and Mood of her 
sous, but sought, mo, to rob her of her tjoblest and proudest title — tin- Meimpulis 
of Learning. Besides the heathen philosophers, the greatest Christian tesirhera ot" the 
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rime of r | m ■ i'i,i]iiiv h>nj I i \ < -e I hi Alexjnidim — Clemens, Hn^vn, nud Atlnnm*ius f 
But now even th High^ spiritual lite ami endeavour pf the Hty were extinguished, 
for Alexavidiiri was d est hied to ese.$|j§ no p^ssiMe nnsfort unci- 

Tlie Byzantine garrisons were too we?ik h> proteet the lVniiliei-s of nt 

1 Alt'Mtinlriu w>t* ^wijiiiiLinl ujul Imam b* Slitftywit 
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against tlm ihr'nisiinis gjf the marauding .U^ rt tribes, and the ^overnorH were too 
avaricious ro take tiitie care f®i fcfre in-m-atiou of the country. The harvests and 
exports of corn fell short. Commerce became stagnant, ami the industry of the country 
^as p rah & -d Added to these came pestilence and famine, ami furious insur- 
rection of the stiirvtiiL; citizens, oppressed as they were on all sides. Only a few 
had Uri'u able to preserve the wealth they hail inherited from their frit hers ; aiiiou.^ 
them the converted Jew ['rink who relieved the sufferings of his starving fedow- 
I'ili/rus \% i 1 1 1 prim-civ hhetalit v. 

It was from Byzantium, from the adherents of the opposite confession, the 
Kelt kites, thai the heaviest blows Ml upon the city and the country. What 
wonder, linn, thill when a Mohammedan armv invaded tin Nile vallev, not 
long after the death of the J'rophet. those Kgyptians who adhered to the Mono- 
physite dmtrine should make common cause with the invaders, and tin ally, obeying 
the counsel of their Hi shop Benjamin, go over to the general of the Khalif to put 
: nd ti i the dominion of the hated Greeks/ 

The Egyptian governor of the city, Makaukas. set the had example to Ins 
Mojiophysite followers, and when the emperor reproached him in a tetter, because., 
in spite of the hundred thousand (Weeks whom he commanded, he would rather p&v 
tribute than ftght against the Arabs, Makankalf exclaimed: "By (hid I these Arabs 
with their handful of men are stronger than we with our multitudes; one man of 
theirs is oejual to a hundred of ours: for they seek death and love St better than 
life." VYhen he immediately after made peace with the Mohammedan general, he 
promised him a poll-tax of two dinars- for every Egyptian ; but he made it a condition 
that no peace should be made with the I J recks till they were all reduced to slavery 
and then property court sea ted, for that was what they deserved. 

J hit in spite of the secession of the Copts, the Greeks resisted valiantly, and 
fighting went on ibf a long time round Alexandria, which was strojudv fortified with 
many luwers that mutually flanked each other ; till on the 1st of Moharmm, in 
the year 20 of the Hegira; : the city fell into the hands of the Arabs. 

At lhat time the inhabitants are said still to have numbered nearlv ti00,illiO. 
besides 7< U inn Jews who had all taken flight before the city ML Of those remaining 
behind 4HIHI0 weiv Israelites and ^110,01 HI Greeks* These large numbers are very 
mcl prising, and no less so is the estimate given of the amount of property of certain 
particularly rich Egyptians at that time. One Copt, who was convicted of having 
hennyi'd the weakness of the Moslems to the Greeks, was possessed of i:i,00(WH)0, 
■ 1 1 l 1 1 another named Petrus of 1 2j IOtl.(M 10 dinars. 1 

A 1 1 uoo/ the Mohammedan general, treated the conquered with much eonsidera- 
tieij. The story has been often repeated that he caused the four thousand baths of 
Alexandria to be lien ted during six months by burning the bonks in the library, in 
obedience to the orders of the Khalif Omar, who declared that "if they contradicted 
ifu Koran they were mischievous, and if they agreed with it they were useless * — 
but this is an invention of a later period The great public libraries had been dispersed, 

1 *a* Mft ■ T«' (( ilium* fi^mi IS &fe0 (aJtoitt 1 1* ^hiEEiii^ ]v-r 
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and the most valuable of t lie books had certainly been carried to Constantinople a 
long time before Alexandria fell into the hands of the Arabs, 

Before tlie Emperor Consi an tine tin all y relinquished Alexandria ami Kgypt, be 
sent one more fleet to the Nile. It is said that the Ureeks of Egypt appealed to 
hini for aid under the following eireunistnnees\ Am run, heing asked by tlie e( mi- 
ni aiidarit of a town to what ,stnn the poll-tax was likely to hr raised, pointed t& the 




walls of a ehmeh, an<l replied, * If yon were t-o give nie a mountain of gold pi ere-* 

reaching fr the foundations to the roof ] st.ill would not say ' enough." ibr you am 

our treasury ; if we want inueh. we shall take much, if we want little, wr will take 
little/" 

Thev joined battle at Nakvoos. Viet or v was hrirdh won \*\ ihe Arabs, and 
when they had defeated tin 1 ( -3 reeks. Ainroq had Invnehes made in the walk of 
Alexandria, for he had sworn that he would throw tin eit\ open on all sides like 
the house of a courtesan. 1 

All Egypt henerfbrlh belonged to the Arabs; a new culture struek root in 
it* soil, and spread ant I grew luxuriantly. 

1 Tin* du- Uikwi, iLtW li ausge of &Rtttettti iinmtW Ott tin 1 '± h Ii\<\ lWpmtni|\ fcm-iltt, 
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The mptdity wiih which Fslani was in those tinier aUe to engraft its vitality 
inid its In i nis on the stork ol eonquercd countries wm quite inagiral. It is true that 
naiin ol the roptie romniTiiiit ii>s eimi,^ to their oltl faith with true Egyptian tenacity, 
Inn thousands iu-iv converted to the religion nf the Prophet Churches ami motias- 
ten is were $est roved . and slender etvsrriit croward minarets stood up high above the 
ttmtm of tin- t "liri-t i:uN churches* A in w smrl fruitful life so-ut Mnomed in the 
Koto t>, ' :ni i-oninry. Art and Safety commerce and bome-t tiwJe soared np again; 




mi: uui? U.u;i:mi ;l in m i:\AXJiutA. 



and the rrmn-1 result* of tfeat peculiar culture and strongly marked period have even 
left fchs -tump td ih.ir influence on la nope, where, m ur slndl sec their erteet* are 
si ill felt, ll-vpt wm destined .nice more to take precedence of all the Oriental 
nations ii j the highest and nohfest walks $ life ; hat tlie centre of its power mid 
influent,' whs no longer Alexandria, 

( V,irn «l> frwn the camp s that had *urronnded the tent, Fostaat, of 

&mm, and Oma..- himself hml already parsed sentence tin the turbulent Greek city 
which seemed to hhn Ill-titted to he the residence of a rider of l^vpt : it Mas in 
I Wro mi the vice-£erait« of the Klmlits mid the Kin, lift them^lv^ held their 
mm : it WM ilinv that the caravans, to whom now the commerce Sf both the East 
and W r.t wm ikmwn open, established their emporium: and though Alexandria still 
served as r3 port j&r com.nunieatioij by sea with the West and NWHi, the lions shave 
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«»1 the profilfl was shaMmd from het hv tin: tn-wlv t«>niirli*il Arr*h met ropolis, and 
h\ tin- rapidly increasing port* of tin* Mediterranean. W-nit-*- and (Jenun. After 
tin* CiijM" of <hmd Hope had been liuiililiM I. ;mmJ ,i new wa\ opened in t lir Tin lies, 
nnd after i Im- discovery dl Anin ira. I In number of ships in the harbour* of 
UexatKiria constantly diminished, and they Ln-aduallv Fell into decay, Tito Turkish 
I'm v> aiid the overheating Mamelukes, who, after ilie incm 'pi ration of Kgypl with 
the Oitotn&n Empire, drained it to the utmost. brought it to utter ruin, ami it was, 
indeed, n beggared orphan when the Freneli army landed here under I ionapnrte, 
who by iho splendid battle of tin I h \ i a Mm Is 1 made himself master of Egypt, ami 
kept it tilt Nelson, thr English hero, < n »vn I 1 1n- French hVrt in the bay of 
Aboukir, a tittle wray to the east iff Alexandria,* 

This Is not thr place hi relate tin' history erf the >hort period of French dominion 
in t!ir Nilr valley, ami the nw\\ ntuna tr i>>ue of the enterprise undertaken by 
Bonaparte with 80 numb admirable foresight, <Mn- tiling ouU uuisi In specially 
pointed out ; the result »»f rU- French invasion was not nu n ly that the whole course 

of thr political history of Egypt was dm-ricd htfn m m-w rlu ■!. but that thr 

attention of European savants was directed io thr ancient worn h i 'land of the 
Pharaohs, ami In those -iuatilir innunmruta Which hail endured fur thousands of 

^-aiV )h ill*' help Of these it li&g hern possible to stlldv o|jr of thr iliosl IV] uarkable 

and ancient epochs of thr nin- in all it^ a^pecl-v Impulses, and results, and 

lit iv-m-ritate it. as it were, like a man burial ali\e. 

fi v\.i- nfl a -nl ia It, an in thr Turkish army sent $gah'l$i tin- French In 1H02 
that the man tir-t trod Egyptian soil who. b\ hi- tf&hcsUiit in.i; energy and states- 
manlike talent*. u 1 . -lined to effect a revolution in tin- position of attain* throughout, 
tbe Nile valley. Mf»haniUK*il .Mi's name is ouo of tll6 inorit Hlufttrious of this 
ei-ntury. ami hr i- uiiiwr>Mlly kimwn a> tin- founder uf the dynasty to whieh the 
] ■» — -lit \'irn-n. Trutik Parlia. Urjoim-s, and a- tin- vietot'ious hero who. but for the 

Intervention of felie Knro|iran powet^ would haw gained possession ctf the throne 

of t.*oiistautim»|>fe. Hut know all Hint he did lor tin* internal deve1o|>iuent of 

EgVptj or uiiilerstan l i hat thr country owes to him that ini|>rtus to\var<ls innova- 
tlou Whkh h:>- proved a Mr^ini; in thr ]. irs.nl. and mi which ivmi all its hop^s 
f«-i tin- future. To liiin Alr\;imlria owes its renewed blontn, and it is with i^km! 
reason thai hi-* equestrian statue now decorates the finest jitazza — named after 
trim — of the hand>omel\ buiH Frank quarter. 

Uolmtmnrd AJi imilrrst I tltat the uoeat drsi^n^ formed in his resl h ss mind 

could only l+e earned into effect by the hfrlji of means bar rowrd from the civilisation 
of the WVm Hi invited the aid of Furuftrau enuiiniis and nrrhitrrts. as it was 
ueeessun thai thr i*id harbunr, which he imw iv-o|ienod to the sliips of all natiims. 
should be drr|«'iieil. extruded, and made secure. With the assistance of the most 
dbtittgltilriied Fraiefc ^imtUts he tinned hi> iiaiiienlat^ aitrntion to the ini-ation 
of the ct'»uur i \ hr -"M-iia'd. and Jie was not slow to perceive that for a health v 
development of the impmm of Ale\ambia. the city needed above all tilings a 
p _uiar supply Of water, and a raiial to connect it with the Nile. 

k 21*1 JttljT. ^.d. lTi<s. * l N t, AugiLHi t lie Mititr ytmr 
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As lie was the despotic and unrestrained master of ail the human labour ot 
the com j try., peasants from every part of Egypt were put under requisition of 
forced labour, and a deep navigable water-way was dug. embracing the lulu? of 
Edkoo in its wide circuit, and fed by the Rosctta brunch of the Site at Fount el 
Malunondeeveh. Two hundred and fifty thousand fellaheen were employed in 
carrying out this undertaking. We cannot but pity these ntiserabk> creature^ of 
whom thousands perished* insufficiently fed or sheltered, ami worked bfcyond tin n 
strength ; but we mii^t admire the work, which perfectly fulfil* its object of 
conveying the produee of Egypt once more 
to the harbour of Alexandria, el watering its 
pinched soil, and supplying its inhabitants 
with the most indispensable necessary of life. 

If we now walk along the bank of the 
can ah it is difficult to believe that hardly fifty 
years have elapse*! since the first sod wm 
turned for its fun tint-ion. Where the closely- 

+.■ 

] i it ck e 1 1 E g-y p t i a 1 1 be >at s u n load T spr e; u: ling' pal 1 1 1 
Ireey grow on the raised banks ; and in the 
vicinity of i fu: city, herivily-laden banpies and 
small steani-tuifs lie at author side lay side 
u it h humble boats from the provinces, and 
elegantly -tit ted dahabeeyehs for the p3easure 
trips of the wealthy. Proud palaces line the 
banks, and villas in tet»$| row*, mauv of them 
enclosed in gardens where the vegetation of 
every ^one thrives and nourishes. 

The wealth restored to the mipoveriahed 
city by the construction of this canal no- 
where strikes m more impressively than 
when we pass through the Rosetta Gate 
in the afternoon, and walk towards its banks. On the Arab and Christian holidays 
particularly, Fridays and Sundays, as we walk down the road- dusty in spio* t»f 
the sprinkling q# the black watermen, we are met by a crowd of pleasure -seeking 
citizens, on foot, on horseback, or in carriage^ The dusky driver> of ilie piettv 
hired carriages, with their capita! horses, on these days and at this hour demand 
double and treble tares, and (lie sais or out-runner bounds on in front of ih. 
millionaire's carnage with bare brown feet, never tiring even when the spirited 
horses behind him make their .swiftest pace. The ladies and gentlemen iu the 
carriages, and most of those on font, are in European cost nine : only the Arab 
tarbouslr known to us under the name of fc* ' — a red cap willi a black silk 
tassel — holds its own against the European hat. Those who wear il dn n<a remove 
it in greeting, but instead of airing their heads, wave their ha ml at an aci plaint a im-. 
Silks rustle, jewellery glitters, and handsome feathers wave wherever the fair 
Alexandrians sliow themselves in public: and there are among Main Hot a few 
whose husbands can well afford to order their toilets from Park their carriages 
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trym \ iounn Milan, ami to sinnv Hit in a hox gjp tho Italian ope** at the 
/a/ima Thi-iinv. Immense fori unes have beea partinilnrtv during the 

UnTa-an war. rVei^ii fMinmerre at the preseitt time enriches enterprising merchant- 
" f nil " sMiuh ^ li« 0m^d during the IM few years three tl 1011*1111 1 vessefa per 
lummn to the hnriMwi* ■ >]' Alexandria, flu i xjj^i t. of a comparatively new commodity. 
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n,u«. JL fes proved particularly lucrative, and the exchange l m sme^ of the banks 

"'' Ai^xriiitli-itt is far c cxmsiderabh 1 ban tlint of Mm houses of business in the 

mpiM. the pw>f urphan ha* (Ppb rich a,-aim ami tfej wealth flow in from niauv 
of tin- sam^ wwm Wkmm fbipi?rs filled iheir treasuries hi the market 
phusQi whirh m Xordens tsTdr was decried, evemhiri^ may now foe found that 
can serve m <lec^ the tables of the wealthy, whether Orientals or Europeans, The 
fruit and vegetable Hellers are fur the most part Egyptians, but the purchasers are 
Kiirnji* Tins ®f all ranks, and anum^ them we inert many a. fair mxi elegant house- 
wife followed by her Waek m want, like a dusky si ladow. With the single exception 
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of Abbas Paeha, who wns always inimical to foreigners. Mohammed Ad's snercss^-s 
have followed the example of the grfM founder of their house, availing r linnsrl vcs of 
every advance in European culture for the advancement of Alexandria also, and 
devoting particular attention to those means of communication which keep up its 
intercourse with Europe and the other parts of Egypt, 

Said Pacha, the predecessor of Ismail, had the Mahmoudeeyeh Canal cleared of 
&ilt and deepened, and the waters are now kept at. tUeir love] by enormous forem- 
pumps. He completed the railway con- 
necting Alexandra with Cairo, and 
began the construction of that net- 
work of iron ways which overspreads 
the Delta with constautiv increasing 
mealies, and winch now joins the port 
on the Mediterranean with Suez, and 
connects all the most important towns 
of the Delta. 

Said Pacha resided principally in 
Alexandria, for which lie had retained 
a preference from his earlier life, when 
he was an admiral of the Egyptian 
fleet. He lived in his castle of Gabari 
at the extreme west of the city, on 
the site of the ancient Necropolis, 
where now races are rim in the 
European style. The castle is falling 
into ruins day by day, but it w^as 
surrounded by gardens, and there the 
prodigal and eccentric prince, who was 
by no means deficient in talent, loved 
to inspect the manoeuvres of his troops. 
The truces may still be discerned of the 

iron causeway which he had laid to enable him to overlook the march past of hi* solders 
without inconvenience from dust; they, in the polished black boots 0 f civ ills.*, I 
life, must have suffered fearfully from the metal heated by tin- sun of those latitude. 
He had a railroad constructed to connect his summer palace at Maryoot wiih 
Alexandria, and to convey necessaries to the troops which were encamp^ there nuder 
his eye. The twenty^th i ee miles of iron road passed through ; n utter desert, ami 
had no other purpose whatever. In spite of this and many similar follies, the 
whimsieal and extravagant Governor was open to great ideas -\ he had been brou.-ht 
up by an admirable instructor. Ktenlg Bey, who had nor h it Mm ignorant of am 
of the nobler and more important features of European thought and culture ; anil 
history will not forget that it was Said Pacha who entonraged Alonsionr d<< Lesseps' 
grand scheme of cutting through the Isthmus of Suez to connect the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, and who provided the talented and persevering Frenchman with 
means to cany out his idea. He was not so happy as to live to see the completion 
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■ if rhi^ umlu lnkm- which has hreii pnuhiuiflfrp of vast results for the commerce of 
Alexandria. Hi' died in January, gjfiw great suffering, md Ms mortui remains 

ivM iu n snmil inosqUe sit A lexaiidria. Only a, few, faithful to Ins memory, visit tin 1 
moilrst mausoleum Hit the i 1 1 list rh ats dead whos r next of kin, in consequence of the 
urns! niil'mi .iniJLit' law of Minvssioji (hen in force, ImuI m> claim to the viceregal 
dimiiiy. This \nw is now aibr<jgat©4 

Said's hiii rcssin". Ismail was the son of Ibrahim Pacha, tin- great victor of Nezik 
nimI "Tandsou irf Mnhamined AIL The ti h k j of Khedive was bestowed on Ismail Pacha, 
i-iiU'r liif the Mite cuumrv, hv the Sublime I ' rto in I sr>7. We shall use this Turkish 
title, which means much the same as the won! Viceroy, whenever we have occasion 
to speak of this ma i l whose prudence, industry, energy, ami unprejudiced judgment 
raised the outward dignity and internal prosperity of his country in a wonderful 
decree. We will, in another chapter, more closely investigate the character and in- 
fluence of Ismail Pacha, mid shove what enormous diHienlties he had to grapple 
with iu carrying out his grand wnrk of education and reformation, lie. nevertheless, 
intended to caiTV tin -m out. if not to the end. at any rate to li promising stage of 
progress, if his | to wets had not failed, ami he had not heeu fettered by external 
influences 3r musi siitthv here to gire a sketch of what Alexandria alone owes to him. 

Every oiir knows that ii was the Khedive who brought the cutting of the 
Uthmus of Suck to iu tormina nun, and attracted I he attention of the whole world 
to the success of tin enterprise by the splendid ceremonies at its opening ; in fact, 
it was an under! a king from which not only a= single nation, but every commercial 
country* has df rived benefit Fur, so soon as the first vessels hail navigated the 
eanaL new shipping rom panics were called into existence, and at the present time 
Austrian and Indian, Knglish and French. Russian and Turkish lines of steamships 
are in regular communication with Alexandria. Every year saw an increased number 
of siting entering the ancient harbour of Eunostus. and the Khedive undertook to 
make il in every respect one of the lirst ports, not of the Mediterranean only, but 
of the whole w orld. 

It is at El Meks, t"> the south -west, of Hie eit\\ that the works a.re situated 
in winch a.n enormous number of blocks of stone are squared, while others are 
hewn In the quarries of die rocky hills that coast the river. The breakwater is 
a work which is exceeded in magnitude only by a few structures remaining from 
the time of the Pharmvhs. Et lies opposite the little island of Pharos, and extends 
tVir a distance of above time kilometres (more than a mile and three quarters), 
forming an obtuse angle towards El Moks. and many millions of tons of rough 
and squared stone have been used in eonstnietiug it. A second mole, almost a 
kilometre 1 long, is connected with the old station, and that and the new quay 
on the western side of the ileptasiadium, east of the harbour, give the port 
altogether an extent of open space and a degree of safety that it can scarcely 
have had even under the Ptolemies 

A great deal 1ms been said in I an ope about the enormous sums spent, with 
true Oriental recklessness and lavishncss. by the Egypt i a . Government during the 
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last decade, hut too little luis Wen ih.mglit nlxmt tin- millions which have 
been applied to great public enterprise, mi til whii-li. like an ne. n-n dropped in 
the ground, will hear full interest only to future general ions, though a] ruudy 
Alexandria lias profited Ijy them more than any city m Kgypi. Pii fUeteil against 




ill Ktonns by efficiently rueted lntlw-irks, mul n^-imsl ivcn foe In strong 

lortitieations, ships of mil lint inns niv hm invileil into ii sheltnvd harbour, in which 
the largest fleets may find room. Here is tin* terminus of all r In- railways which 
directly conneet Hie city with Cairn, Suez. ;md I inset hi. Here nm^r^v the 
telegraph- wires, by whieli il eonumnmviti s willi ahno-i cvn \ part of tin- world, 
even with the interior of Africa. A wel l-em inst ructed :n pie-duet supplies Hit- funics ol 
the citizens, ami an elahnrrite system of gits-pipes rand tie* through tm-ii lit*' remotest 
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parts i.f ihe ein. piroVldbijg tight (lining tin* night. It N only to the nartow 
alleys of the Ar;ili <|uiii ii/r thai this truly Kiiropcim illumination has not yet 

penetrated ; for when it was introduced there it tilled the 
sini-s of the stiil with such alarm els lor a bug time made it 
the ruling theme of conversation. The main thoroughfares are 
paved, and are (furnished with side-walks. That Love of planting 
rives which the Khedive inherited from his grandfather* 
Mohammed Ali, also proved advantageous to Alexandria, and a 
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special oh 1 he of health take* zealous care of the resuscitated city. 

Si ^ vera I hospitals exirtt t and owe their foundation to that 
bencvnhnec which rli a facte rises not on!v rhe Christian, hut 
also the Aiah religion. Even in the Egyptian infirmaries, 
strict regulations, imported from the West, maintain a discipline 
which multiplies tenfold the value of the gifts of the heue- 
volt ut. Physicians of every creed exercise their railing in the 
hospitals of Alexandria, and the traveller, as he walks through 
the city, constantly finds the (hristtau cross adorning a church or chapel in close 
contiguity to the crescent crowning a. mosipie. Copts and Greeks of hoth confessions. 
Roman I 'at holies and i 'mtestants, Anglican 
and I Ycslivterin-n congregation;^ have here 
their places of worship ; ami the Jews 
perfm-m their dtetftiiiftBal services in stately 
synagogues, unhindered hy the Moslems, 
whose mosques in Alexandria are, in fact, 
tittle worthy of notice. 

It is Lfieat]\ fo the credit of the sue- 

censor* of M i - h r i 3 1 Ali i hat thev not onlv 

So iiot iut.erfi'iv with the religious observances 
of the coh hums of other creed", but. have 
nMhil tin 'tii in v leering their place* of 
worship with gifts of building groin id, 
Mnha mined Ali gave Up sites of consider- 
able extent to the I toman ( -at holies, and 
the little JViiO^taLit Church, in which & 
Uerman pastor preaches to a iornnui con- 
gregation, stands on a plot of ground given 
to rhe £ van ire lieal (ierman colonists hv ^aid 
I'nehn It stands on the shore of the so- 
called New Mm hour, which ships can no 
longer eute& and mi the SOlJ of tlie ancient 
[Iriu-hiuiii SiTviers are al-o held here in 

KrenHi for Protestants who are neither tiermnns nor attached to any English 
denomination. 

This l ierman ehmvh was dedicated in Itffifh on the Emperor William's birthday, 
and the congregation -were \\\ orally assisted in establishing it. not only by the 
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King of Pnissuh as lie then whs, but by the Khedive himself. Erhkaui, who is 
now dead, and who during lit-* lifetime was well known to every lover of ancient 
Egyptian art, designed tlir little ehureh in the Romanesque style. M. Liittke. 
author of a work on Modern Egypt, was the first minister, and he could say with 




just itiahle pridr ? at the termination of tin- work to wliirh he ht-id contributed mneh 
good counsel — " This neat little edifice, in connection with lis situation in the 
broad harbour of Alexandria, whirl i opens nut on t hi* lirond Uur sra, makes a 
piecing and touching impression, m i id the Crown Prince of the Urrnmu Empire I then 
Crown Prince of Prussia), like manv other foreign visitors, felt litis when he 
visited it in ISot). nod gave lively expression to his sen! hurl its." 

Afi we have seen, people of every need liftve found a home in Alexandria, 
and labour and t < j ■ I in complete Jreednm, not only in religious unit tern but in 
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prartical lite ;i hi t — \ nael ien 1 life which, untoi ■tunn.tely, absorbs the buns share of 
all the powers of Cfltlicwifets and unlives alike, That life for the ideal, that struggle 
for inl i llrri nal uvn.UIl thai nurture of acieuee ami art which ennobled Alexandria 

of yore. have not accompanied the 
resurrection of the great metropolis, 
ami vet the eirenm stances of the new 
city appeal to us in many particulars 
as a reflect ion oi ancient Alexandria. 
Just as the old town remained a Greek 
colony in the midst of Egyptians, so 
the new has received little of that 
Impress of the Mohammedan mind which 
is visible throughout the rest of the 
Nile valley. The Alexandria of our day, 
like its predecessor two thousand years 
ago, has developed from an unimportant 
Egyptian town, by the influx of enter- 
I >ri sing E u r< 4 ie a u s — c h i efiy G reek s ; u id 
I hi Iran* — while flu- luiivr Kgyptiau element has been thrust into the background. 
Now. as thorn 1 1 11' rilizens £>f Alexandria may well be called a turbulent and mixed 
P"puhin»ii s<>111 !* Biimpe-itu stamp, ami the saying of Hadrian, in wriHjjgj lo 
Serviauus. "They nil kimw but one God 
[Maiumou J," is only too true of the greater 
part of the traders living here now. who tar 
more often strive lo attain the gnat of their 
lives, a large and rapid fortune, by some 
happy hit hi a risky speculation than 1 >y 
ipuet industry. 

Of eon rso there are not wanting most 
respectable re] ) resent at ives of the merchant 
class. English and French, German and 
Swiss. Hellenes and Levantines ; bat the 
111:1.11 who ventures into the tlreek drinking 
shops, and their 11 in inner able gaming hells, 
will meet with the very dregs <>l society — 



Uian whom nothing iimre worthless, dissolute, 
and reckless en 11 be found in :my great city. 

The Jewish community plavs an &a^- 
port an I pari in New. as it did in Old, 

Alexandria, and counts many wealthy men among its members. A great part 
of the exchange business is in the 1m mis of Hebrews, as we may perceive from the 
names of the most Important firms, or bv a glance at the humble u i on ey-chantrer, 
the Sarruf. who conducts his hnsmrss squatting behind a little table at the corner 
of a street. 

Any (me really desirous of studying Oriental life will not find what lie seeks 
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in this centre of commerce ; rather will lie pack up at once and turn southward* to 
Uit beautiful eitv of the Khalifa ; for in Alexandria Hie Anrb is at home oulj in 
the poorest and humblest quarters, and the Bfineteries where hi* dead Ho at test 
are almost more utunenms than the spots where he dwells while living Also the 
Turks parts tor little. Many of them live in the island of I 'ham* in houses which, 
though humble indeed, are often pleasant enough. They :uv overlooked In- t In- lordly 
palace of the Khedive, which is situated on the tongue of land known as Kas-ot- 
Teen (the Cape of Figs), and wa* erected by Mohammed A It ami restored by [sin ail 
Pacha. But even this building, though the sea washes round it in imitation of the 
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Seraglio at Constantinople. Is devoid of charaeteiv and would hardly he suggestive of 
the East hut for the adjoining Inn'ein and its garden^ Here the iiupusitive 
European need not hope to catch a glimpse of tim. 1 eves half hidden bo! dud n veil 
and trellis*, though he may indeed meet with one of the eunuchs that are |gw 
absent from an Egyptian establishment, of any pretention, as guardians of ilii- holies, 
and on whom, in aueieni times, the highest oilier- constantly ( I c ■ ^ ■ ■ I \ t ■< I fat all 
Oriental covin tries. 

Eunuehs were bv no means first oiu ployed by the M^hriTiiinedaiis : m Hie con* 

trary they were introduced from Byzautiimi, for the Molnnui laus under the earl) 

Khalifa assign til a high social position to women, and lUznuti always i-ninul 

with interest the abuses she had borrowed from the East, h is tn w long since 
eunuchs? have been excluded from offices of slate : bin, rdthotiifh I hey all belong in 
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Hi. \yhirk races f>f tUc upper Nili', and their repulsive and sleepy aspect jjives small 
indicattoij nf it, tbey are said to be 60 the pi-t^eu t day eonsnii-uous $>£ their prudence 
:md etter^v. and thev miicinllv immune the h^usi-hi j[i I ihey beloui: Uk In Cairo we 
iis often mmi them m \wrc w& rarely see them. 

It in A liwi in 1 1 ■ i : i we do ut hist succeed in realising that we are indeed in the 
East, the next instant soni^tliin^ carries us bmk to Europe ; and the time is not 
fe distn tit when Western lite wiil have destroy ed the last trace of Oriental life in 
this spot. Only two unmistakable tokens survive — one in the vegetable and the 




other in the Miiintjtl kingdom— the I'ahii anil the Camel ; and these will uphold 
Mir Kusiern churarter ol' Alexandria when the last minaret of the last mosque shall 
fmve diB^ppeared. 

Win* vn- remembers K^vpt remeinhers its palms, those noble trees with slender 
fibrous Stems, standing up like pillars, with umbrageous crowns that spread out like 
shading ftipU; fait daughters uf the Kast that are the ornament of the fertile laud, 
and Hi-jt break the munotouv of the desert ; under whose shade it is so delightful 
In rest, wlruM.- rvuwus n re stirred by the lightest breath of wind, and at whose feet, 
when they torrtt a ^mve, %ht and shade play in inces&axit variety, Wherever 
Mnmisiii lias p^m rated this tree bus followed it. the tree of which the Prophet 
himself snitL Mommr tlie juilm. for it is your maternal aunt; on the stony soil 
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of the desert if uffrrs \ mi a IVuiMnl souree of sustenance." The pious revere it 
a* ii *rift (stowed tsy God mi ihr lands of the faithful and wantonly to injury 
:i palm-tree would be a deaJK sin, Ti m Mahout the E&ftfc there are no gifts 




of nature iii-mv u*Huj iban the palm-frm* and the camel, md how incomparable 
tin- liitssNiiis wliic-li tV\ ^eure p the Orieiitnl seem in his eyes is auflieieiitly 
prmml Uy thr rnimnmi savinu, "The pahn is the camel and the camel the palm of 

till* distil, 

Kvvry pari «.f ihk Uautifid tree, from the root to the summit, is of value. Its 
if inik is hi uu\u\ parte of Un> East the only hudding timber; mats and mpm are 



woven of its fibre; of its branches roofs, beds, scats, ca^es, uiul baskets arc made; 
and it is well known that it affords an alum dm tee of uui lit ions food in the heavy 
clusters of fruit that ripen in the autumn under its crown of leavea 

The precious trees, male and female (for the palm is dheekmsh are tended with 
care, and even rhe ancient Egyptians distinguished them a* the lather and mother 
trees, and understood the art of assisting 
nature and of transferring the pollen to the 
female flowers by haiah 

As the Swiss when abroad pines for his 
native mountains, so the Arab longg for the 
palms of the East The licnl Ommeyyade 
Khalif In Spain could not exist in his new 
home without the lordly palm, and had a 
young tree brought from Syria, which he 
phmted in the garden of his country-house at 
iUihzafa, near Cordova. He gave utterance to 
his home-sick longing for the tree of his 
native land in the following expressive verses 

" Oh ! Pail i j i r l\kv me a utmii^r litre, 

\n flfitili? in tho silion w&$t t 
nrivrn h'Jisi] Imnic :unl di^wi8ffc j £$f><i — ■ 
Hut , fill E t-hoirYt imiti\ nor cun-st thou *Iu.n1 a ir\n. 



• ■ 
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I [ jp|»y to luive no tfoiititmt *oul 1 

HenrUndu* lila- niiiH' thou cftnttt m>l knmy ; 

(WiM'sl; $m. W felj dvv b&Mft would Jfovr 
In yearning love mid gtlGf, wiOnnit r-.>turi»L 

Aye, honrif<--<H-'k U i AF±i for Eastern grows 
That slum It? ICiiplirftfce* j 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 1n- err 
Fm^'is; iimL 1, wmf nulled to tie*. 1 

By httU\ iiliiMist fcfs&t my I'iu-iwt lnw-;/ 1 
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The palm-tree so pathetically smi»- has ht»en rhe parent, of tin msands of descend- 
ants*, which at tliig day wave their broad crowns in the hreeze of Southern Spain. 

We, at the present time, find il as difficult to think of Euypt without camels 
m without pahns f and yet the "patient ship nf the desert" was nut naturalised on 
the shores of the Nile until a con ipa rafively htte date. It was not used in tho time 
of the I'hmaohs, though \vv find it mentumed on tfa$ monuments 1 and the eoiapn rors 
of Western Asia often met with it in their expeditions, Kven in the other parts of 
North Africa and in the Sahara, from which in our minds the eainel Ls an inseparable 
feature, it was not in general u*e till after (he ( 'hrist ian era. Haiih Inin proved 

1 Afl thefc kiutatstt or h'uftJti, i-:irly 1 1 fc- ■ < 1 1 i i-r - ■ 1 1 r T i M'niiiry If ilm* un| it|i|M'»r on tin 1 Till iln- ttm*. 

of UilOtiuu, ,\Ak iitrinuijiti il in im-tit i 1 IW iulmilLjiv.l |, v I'tolomy, R.c JMH, to AsHyriit tUv t l »■-] l lii li | » -. I ,-, I nf 

BattrM was kui.wu in i U>< time triT HlmLiiiiiuQiiift lie. ruwl tin? O&e-bixiiipod ttt tin- time of Awi(iT-1mni-|':il or |tpip> 

Ipiiiii-lmlflu, iu'. ti^T- 



that even the Plnenieian merchants of Carthage, whose earavnns travelled &h& desert 
in many directions, made no use of tliitf humped beast of burden. 

Thev were iutmdueed into the Nile valley in thousands bv the Arab hosts, and 
followed them in their advance to the West. The facility with which Lhey become 
naturalised wherever the necessary conditions exist is shown by the history of the 
last few yearn After the Crimean war 
Taj' tars migrated with their cantels into 
the Dobrudscha. where that animal was 
previously unknown, and a short time 
nil tee Von Kramer found it completely 
uatnr:di*ed, and saw Tartar wagons in 
Ualatz drawn by camels winch had 
crossed the frozen Danube. 

In Egypt the humped beast bears 
all kinds of burdens, draws the plough, 
drives the water-wheel, scours the desert 
will i Ik 1 da, ween or pilgrims, and yields 
milk to its owner, as well as Its wool, 
which serves for weaving both coarse 
and tine materials. We shall often meet 
with the camel in the course of our further 
journeying, and shall have much to say 
about it. and need onlv add here that 
it is coiiBtant.lv employed in all sorts of 
ways in Alexandria- At Rami eh, to the 
east of the city, where the Khedive's 
summer palace is situated. and whither 
the Alexandrians adjourn m the hottest 
months for the sake of the sea -1.J reeves, 
there are encampments of Bednween 
who keep herds of camels 141 order to 
mil their vrdimMc hair to the merchants 
anil weavers of the city. 

Of alt the industrial arts of the early day^ of Alexandria one only still survives, 
that of tine embroidery. To the time of the Khalifs this had reached an admirable 
pitch iff perfection. In those days the European princes procured their more eoaftly 
dress-stuffs from the East, and even the coronation mantle of the Roman -Corn inn 
emperors, preserved in the treasury a\' Vienna, was worked by Arab hands ; indeed 
the "Tirn.^ ,+ an Jira.hesque representing in its artistic curves the iaine mid Titles nf 
the illustrious wearer, is conspicuously einluoidered upon it. Venire and i teuogj 
obtained their silk-stutfs from A lexaudria. and all the gold llnvad required in Kumpe 
In the days; n| L ehivalry — when the uobilky loved gorgeouslj embroidered g&raents- 
was brought fi-oin the East, where it wns made, as is mm* known, ctf finely divided 
Ihrends of the intestines of animals killed fur fond, The island nt C'yprujB waa (sHe 
< -3 1 1 ] sovLHi 1 h Per these wares, of which great <piantitie> wen- used in 1 he >i!k embroidery 
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dime Mt Alexandria. We do not, know whether it was in Alexandria that Haid Pacha, 
the predecessor of Ismail Pacha, had his large state tent eoiLstructed ; but it was 
made of heavy *ilk stuff " covered with rieh embroidery, anrl was so tergfii that a hundred 
uuists could he accommodated in it. its height being iB&ti® than iifty feet. Ein- 
hi older y and tyf^img 3 ire at tins day the arts best understood in the East, and are 
practised by men as well as hy women. One of the prettiest blossoms in the Arab 
anthology is ruhlressed to a girl weaving The last verges run as follows : — 

+( T1h l iv ill her luoni lirr task frhi 1 jilii'Bj 
Tln'on^U quivering threads tlw slmt < li» IIh.-hj 
Su (hi'ill trwiiibk — white \iv siftlifi— 
The IlIpwu of tho poet'^ heart. 

* ] wurrh Fir-T iff ten she sends 
Tin' ftei&& On- warp* anil kittls 
Tu tic dor oul I fcxfc: Hu:ilit]if enik — 

FiiUsliki.' — and s|MJi-ts with ovory heart. 

Oi\ I:lm«!im| in Him rsivtllrd sinuv 

OP t lirniuls, sniiiHim^ T must L<nt)i]iiiw i 

Tlu 1 111:1 i<:i In stHt'je wihl t&WS Qf (wo 

Ctiti^ht by the running In in tor V art/ 1 

The weaving of the East is still in high repute, but it is not what it formerly 
was; and the same is true of the embroidery ; hut both arts will continue to flourish 
so long as the Arabs retain their delight in gOTgeous garments and tine carpets, and 
their wives Jove to coyer their little feet with richly embroidered slippery 011 which, 
among the gold, here and there gleams a pearl or a precious stone. 

We Eire now on the threshold of the mysterious East, but its secrets will not. 
be unlinked to us in half-European Alexandria. A way, them to the south ' through 
the Delta — "that verduron* fan," as the poet says, ' with Cairo sparkling like a costly 
diamond mi (he ] 1 ■ 1 m 1 1 U ■_ 
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1RECTLY the signal m given, with n shrill whistle 
we are off to the south by tin- railway, "i ll. 
mH and villas to our right, ihr rtiorocco 
cushions on which we wit. the ahape nf ihc 
little tickets, the long wires rnuuing hy tlu* 
wayside, which bnng thoughts into $083$ 

communication than the railway does their cities, 
the look of the locomotives and carriages — how 
European it all Aye, ami the machines are 

fed with coal, ordinary black coal, and not with 
fragments of mummies, a8 an American author 
informed his readers not long since. And vet wr ajv 
in the East. Palms are waving in the hive*', creweent- 
crowiied minarets stand up against the sky, nod the 
dust which pours iu only too freely through the open 
window is genuine mid unadulterated desert sand. Nur 
does the brown face of the guard under its tarbou*h belong 
to any European, and on the ticket there are Arable 
letters and numbers, side by wide witli the Crenel l The 
sleepers of the rails, too, are peculiar, for they are made 
of iron, the valley of the Kile WMg too pour iti timber tn 
supply them of oak. 

To our left we see the sails of the ships that navigate 
the Mahmoudeeyeh Canal : on our right lie the luackish, 
Level waters of bake Mareotis. where formerly thousand* 
of vessels found deep and rommudiMiii anchorage, i-iud on 
whose shores — in thnsc ancient time* wil h which 
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have mtigifi en inr,U. the reader laniiliii.r — houses and vineyards stood in fair 

" Alut Thii^um MLiMf* nioi'L- art 1 , sjhlJ MiinjttU whiLe," 1 

siBgi? V irgil. Strain) eele^l^fes the Mareotie Jvine as keeping to a great age, and 
Ailnnieus aAo bad drunk it at many a feast in. Alexandria, praises its pale colour 
and its delightful htmqwt, and my» it is light and wholesome, and does not affect 
fcfafi h&ad Mm-nce, too, sings of the juice of Mareotic m$$& which, like all the 
better vintages of %vpt, grew on such spots on the shores of the Nile as were 
never invaded hy lbs inundation^ or overlaid by the rich alluvium they deposited 

lf "f the very earliest date we find pictures exhibiting the processes 

<*i urn -nihil ru rnmmg the undent Egyptians. An example is here given, hut we 
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shall meet with many. Some of the vintagers are busy gathering the clusters 
from tin vines. while ethers tread out the must Above them is written, ' Vintage 
of the gftfcjKB of the estate." The name of the noble possessor was Ptah-hotep, and 
lie livt ,1 n lioui $$M years ago. at the time of the building of the Pyramid*. Wine 
i- no lunger prod need nn the shores of Luke Mareotis, though many nuned 
mmMit on its banks, which the Arabs, with a reminiscence of old traditions, 
m% 1 winepresses/* In the rest of the Delta excellent grapes are grown, and' 
vUiieli is curious, not on vine-stocks, but still on arbour-like espaliers, as in the 
time (if the Pharaohs. The wine-forbidding creed of Islam has interfered with the 
mnuni-setnre of wine; the cultivation of the grape has died out, and though the 
Egyptian grapea might very likely prows excellent for the purpose, none ai-e ever 
pressed. They -mv of very good flavour, ripening in June and July, and are sold 
"ith other fruit in the markets. 

Mean while wr a \v being hurried onwards. Once more a bright sheet of 
water $mm t.> m left This is the lake of Aboukir, so called after a miserable 
hshmg-village on a little promontory to the west of Alexandria ; but its name 
■ li-serv- s, E1 s few others do, to be lieM famous and sacred. The greatest sea- tight 
of the last ceulun wms fought opposite A*«rakii\ when, on the 1st of August, 1798, 
The British hero Nelson succeeded in destroying the French fleet under the command 
nl the brave hut Imp] ess Admiral Brueyg. 
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is not the place to lay before the re 
extraordinary war which was carried on in Egypt 
against England ; but how can we fail to recall 
in sight of the waters of Aboukir, that battle, in 
which laurels were won alike by the conquerors 
and the conquered, while death gathered so rich 
a harvest, first at this very sea-fight, and sub- 
sequently in 1801, when the British besieged 
Alexandria i A hundred and fifty villages and 
hamlets were then wiped off from the face of 
the earth like an inscription from a tablet, for the 
English cut through the low hills that protected 
the fertile country, at a point not far from 
Aboukir, and let the salt tide through — a terrible 
ally on their side- — flooding the defenceless plain, 

Now the lakes are left behind ; the level 
ground on each side of the railway grows greener 
and greener as we proceed. Damnnhoor is the 
name of the first station, and here the loco- 
motive takes in water. Tliis is the old town of 
Horus. the Greek Apnllinopolis parva. ami now 
the residence of the governor, or Mndeer, of an 
extensive and fertile province, (trey houses of 
handsome size stand on the slope of the modest 
full behind, the station ; slender minarets point to 
heaven here as everywhere, and the white tomb- 
stones of the Arab eemeterv ideam in close 
proximity to the iron road. A widow, sitting 
on the grave of her lost husband, gazes into 
vacancy, not heeding the train as it rushes by. 

It was by a mere chance that no less a 
man than General Bonaparte escaped joining the 
dead in the cemetery of Damanhoor. He narrowly 
evaded the threatened danger of being captured 
by a division of the Egyptian horse, and when 
Desaix remonstrated with him on his imprudence, 
he made the reply winch was so strangely justified 
by subsequent events as to seem almost prophetic. 
" It is not written above that t should fall into 
the hands of the Mamelukes ; of tin* Knglmh — 
perhaps." 

The foot-prints of a gre;ir nnm leave a signifi- 
cant Immvsskiiu even in the most hKunspieumia spurs, 
and we slndl often ri:iee those which were lift bv 
Bonaparte and his followers on the land of the Nil**, 
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The train now carries us through the highly cultivated plain of the Delta, 
mihI wv EihiJ It hard tea believe that the French army found Damanhoor situated in 
the 1 1 iii 1st of a desert, It is true that the country we are speeding across is uniform. 
Inn the very feature* that repeat themselves — all, in fact, that meets the eye from 
Damanhoor ;ls far as Cairo, and on both sides of the railway, bears witness to the 
extraordinary fertility el' the Mack soil, and to the industry of its inhabitants. 

An endless breadth of green Holds spreads on every side, interspersed with 
villages that look from afar like tumuli, or ant hills, shaded by palms, and not 




iinfVeqviently clustering round the rubbish heaps and ruins of some destroyed city. 
Eainels and asses, with their drivers, pass in Jong- files along the dykes th&t stand 
up high above the plain ; black butlhloes go down to the water to drink, and birds, 
hHve nnd small, far more numerous than in Europe, people the air. Here buffaloes 
nre grazing, there half-naked men and women, in long blue garments, are labouring 
in a cotton-rich I. New pictures multiply under our gaae, but we hurry past them; 
each ns it vanishes is merged in the next. But stay ! what is that i Sails fluttering — 
the sheen of water — a broad stream opens on the sight. That m the Nile ; not 
the great undivided main stream of the Nile, but one of the two chief branches 
by which at the present day its waters join the sea. 

The train rattles and thunders across an iron causeway, ' Kafr et Zayat" 
i> {Sainted up on the whitewashed station, and we get out, for the fail 1 at 
Tan tah. at whirl i we purpose to assist, does not begin till Friday, and it is well 
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worth while to stay and inspect more closely the great granary of fcbe ancient 
world. It was* the Delta that tilled those ships whose delayed arrival threatened 
ail Rome and Byzantium with starvation, and here, on sites of ancient farae, we 
may tuore vividly recall those famous times. 

A boat can be hired at once, and wind and stream carry us down the Rosetta 
branch of the Nile, away bo the Delta proper, whose soil the father of history 1 very 
justly designates as the gift of the river. For a long aeries of ages man lias availed 
himself of this gift T utilising it in various ways according to the requirements of 
each period. There was a time when on this island trickling brooks made their 
way through marshes ami barriers formed by the vegetation, tangles of weeds 
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and wreaths of flowers. Islets and spits of laud stood out of the water, and the 
luxuriant and m i cheeked vegetation which we see reprinted in the oldest tombs 
formed hedges, thickets, dykes, and fences, behind which the hippopotamus, the 
crocodile, and many kinds of reptiles and wild beasts lurked unmolested. Presently 
the land was occupied by man : Egyptians eame to it from the south — 
Egyptians who, probably, had tirst crossed from Arabia by the strait of Halve! 
Mandeb to settle by the Nile ; and from the north game colonies of Semitic origin. 
The thickets were cleared the streams made navigable for the canoe and oai\ 
the wild beasts hunted down ; ami when abundant crops were found to thrive 
on the lirst reclaimed elevation, parcel alter parcel of land was rescued from the 
marsh, the waters being forced to keep fcp their prescribed channels, and to serve 
the ends of the cultivator. New courses were dug for l lie stream, which in ilu 
time of the Pharaohs discharged itself into the sea by seven mouths Flourishing 
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■'i tit's r\v long stood on its banksi, ami two-and -twenty 
ZaV or JNomarchs governed an eojual number of eirnutiS; 
and UMtehe<l over the welfare of the district entrusted 
to them. This division of the Delt*i existed down to 
the time of the liomau^ and we Jesu-n from laiye and 
si i tall coins that, nl any rate from the reign of Trajan 
to that of iiomitiaiv each nome or district wa^ five 
to coin i(H own money," A very marked individuality, 
a* we si »all see t distinguished those districts, and was 
made more patent by the ci renin stance that each 
priiviii to its own eirele of gods, and worshipped its 
own tiered animal, iff which select specimens were 
kept in the temples. Linage* of ihem wore bnrne in 
tin- processions, and, at a later period, stamped M 
the coins ns the arms or badge of the city. The 
money struck at Mended the city of the sacred rum, 
shows the image of a he goat ; that of the nome 
Leontopolite, the province of the lion-city, represents 
the king of beasts, the god Horns having diosen that 
fun n when he vanquished the enemies of his father 
Osiris in the neighbourhood of Tsar, the city of the lion. 

The Rosetta branch of the Nile, which we are 
now navigating, corresponds to the ancient Boibitine 
mouth of that river. 

The papyrus reed* was diligently cultivated on its 
banks, as on those of every stream in the Delta j on its 
surface floated the lotus, not only as im ornament, 
hut also as a plant for nourishment ; for its seeds, like 

1 EWw writ™ X«i for Tmt, U\\ the noiim-eh was enllf.-il Uui or }!<> f I'i^L "'), 
Domium Domit-iumi*. who mur^d the mi|Krtol dignity in E^y|»t, E ™h;i% 
MbMi g$fl A,h„ kut wan aooii dajKH^d by Dioektffm 

a Although Egypt, C?pi I it* <»»-[, gwrmmf m tefea Jts DomitiftTins 

{who is supposed to tie th& m&fftt- otherwise ]n\^w under th^ iuiujh of AjcIli J li-ti^). 

emm wmfoti win, the nnm^ of .1,0 mnxm or dk^bta #m imm to „. v^y ^ «u-Lu*t i.rhw 

..t (I,,- elevnul, jnw ^' T^atu h& IQ§ aud tl.e tat of the ei^liU, rf Antoninus £fe A . n . 145. Thev luiv* bemi 

ilwilml by Zo-«.i p 'IVhon d\\i,r y, ., 1 l-. t lv Botl^fe 

1 !%■ |.:,|,vn.^ Lh tvpresente,! on (Ju- immnmvnU mAy oa the TVH, rmd * f(M 0* W^Vp* 

WVmtigf. lia inuiir jjfljuw occurs in an <*arly hientfckf text. 
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the pith of the papyrus, were often eaten by the poor. This reed has entirety 
disappeared, not only from the Delta, hut from the whole of Egypt, ami ha* 
petivntt-'tl fco tin* south, where it grows abnndanth on both the Blue and White 
Nile. The hippopotamus anil mteodile have foil owed it, though they were still to 
be found in the IMta under the \rab sway : oeeaslonaliv specimens of the crocodile 
are, however, still killed in Upper Egypt, Even the lotus-flower, onee the most 
universally distributed and conspicuous uf nli the Egyptian water-plant^ is become 
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comparatively rare; 1 in its blossom the infant Horns- was horn, and its graceful 
form \v;i> eonstantlv taken as a model bv the architects and artists of Pharaouic 
tinier. Hiivvcver, many specimens of both the white and bine lotus may still be 
found in the st renin in the vicinity of Uainietta, and Rohrbaeh saw its poppy like 
seeds eaten there. 

Under the Byzantine dominion the culture of the Delta retrograded sadly. 
The Khalifs and the governors under them revived it by their care for the 
wise distribution of the waters of the Nile, and manv a solitarv building, in some 

W +■" ■ 1 

|B te spot rarely trodden bv the foot of u European, r entities- h; the more 



* OjiII^I litiinh Qt£H fhiiml, tujcuiiliiu: U,\ Mimi>tte Pudin.. in ihe amid* uf l^w^i Epjvpt, 

Hihtis waw born of I'nin< lute at a fatm priml is ktftted on tUo lotUfi, It is saiijj tn In? n symbol nf tJir 

new Mrtli of Efut Kiin. mid of tlue ti aui'r e t sti<in 
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flourishing life which blossomed even there when Islam was at the summit of its 
glory. 

After the fall of tile Fatimite dynasty and the death of the great Sabehn 
(Salah^d-deeu) 1 the cultivation of the Delta deteriorated mure and more, first under 
the sway of the Mameluke sultans, and subse- 
quently, after the incorporation of Egypt with the 
Ottoman Empire by Seliim as the inevitable conse- 
quents of the rapacity ami greed of the Turkish 
P&ehas ami Beys. In process of time the mouths 
of the Nile became choked with alluvial mud. and 
the outlet for the discharge of the Hood became 
so small that it was forced to find a new and 
deeper bed. The eastern or Pclusiae arm found 
a eonveuient issue through the ft e benny tic channel 
and into the sea at Uamietta ; the western or 
Canonic branch was diverted into an artificial 
rhamieh the Bolbitme mouth, nou known as the 
Rosetta branch, down which, in fact, we are this 
moment travelling. The ancient main branches 
of the river gratia ally disappeared entirely : their 
waters were distributed throughout the interior 
of the Delta by new subsidiary channels, and it 
is almost exclusively by these that at the present 
day the Nile discharges its flood into the sea. 
Since the time of the Romans the veins, so to 
speak, that traverse the Delta in all directions have 
changed l>eyond all recognition, and that which is 
true of the river-courses is equally applicable to the vegetation which owes its 
existence to the Nile. New and foreign products have displaced not the papyrus 
and lotus only, but in some measure even the grain of the ancient Kgv ] ii }nw> ; 
trees of new species overshadow the roads and hamlets, and it may be confidently 
assarted that all the arable land which was lost to culture under the rule of 
the Mamelukes and Turks has been reclaimed under the fostering care of Mohammed 
AM mid his successors, more especially under Ismail Pa.ch;c llnua partes saying 
that under good management the Nile would extend to the desert, and under 
bad management the desert would extend to the Nile has been verified ; and l lie 
traveller visiting the neighbourhood of Damanhoor in the mouth of OrtnU-r — 
Damanhoor, where the Fiviteh troops complained loudly that tiny wvrv starving- 
will see with double surprise the endless spread of fields of maitfc as tall as a mam 
where the golden spathes swelled with grain now await the reaper, though thev 
were sown only a few weeks since. 

A gentle southerly air fills the lateen-sail of our modcsi kirk ; we si|it;ri. Turk- 
iashion, on the deck . and the fields and meadow*, the village* and hamlets glide 
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past us. 



fhere Is abundant foml [". .)• euriositv and 1 1 ot ji lit Mi' for the loyer of 
lnTHtty. as here mid there a reneh of the riwr brings graceful groups 

T palms and shrubs into view, or we see long Hies of 
tlie village women eoiuing down to the river Lo draw 
water. Tin.' bronze lined men. women, and ehildreii ale 
busy in every field. busy from the rising of the sun 
till ifcs last leve l r,\\< glow above the western horizon. 
The whole earth enn show us no more fertile plains 
Hun those that lie around its; but few make greater 
demands on the industry of the husbandman. Only a 

certain porti f (lie soib known as the llavah fields. 

is steeped ;md enriched in the inundation ; Hie higher- 
lying --rounds — Sharnkee — demand nrtihVtal watering from 
years end to year's end, and n considerable amount 

"f 'or 'in-; ;iUo. We frequently meet with fellaheen 

labouring at the shadoof or bucket mid pole, iji Upper 
Egypt : hut here tin fields are watered by means of 
wheels to which water-jars are attached — -the sakeeyeh — 
or hv the taboot, a wheel ei.mst met i ■■ I with hollow box -shaped appendages to the 
>pokes. Siiilt'nlui- or camels mm i b« « a 1 1 ■ i v\ ■ >rk 8, whieh are heanl flanking from 
at-ir . bm imwadavs Hie rural quiet is not imfrequenHy disturbed by the regular 
simn ami rhythmical elatter of a steam-pump on the hank. 
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The water thus raised serves to irrigate here i cotton plantation— of u hh-h the 
shrub* are covered in their season with flowers that much resemblu those of the wild 
rose — or there fields of indigo, hemp, or grain. Broad levels, gay with many -coloured 
blossoms, are sown with poppy — £l the father of sleep'* f Aboo'u-iiuoim us the Aral is 
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call it — and the beds of pumpkin, melom and cucumber are resplendent with spheric! I 
golden fruit and green cylindrical gottrib. Most. M" the soil yields tw.i $r cwn 

three crops in the year, but it reo, aires a proper rotation of rrops. ami in > ra>,> 

to lie fallow for a time. 

We are now appi-orx-hing a village which. Whig Ulilt cfose io Urn shore, invites 
us to land. The huts of the poorer fellaheen are constructed of Nile mud uml roofed 
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with pfdm stems and haves daubed over with earth; the richer peasants live in 
hou&es built of smii -drind briels&i while the magistrate of the village not unfrequently 
ftag -i handsome dwelling of properly burnt bricks. None of the windows open to 
Hn« Mn-et : over maih of tin- imih we .see some modest decoration— a torus, a fillet 
mi uvolu. or ' i spfcfcl ornament. Mere some small coloured china plates have lieeti 
msec) as A decoration; there si fn 1 1 ei f 1 1 1 1 v designed representation of the king of beasts ; 
tlh'tv. n^rmi, a pjdnied pieture of the camel ofc steam-boat on which the master 
of tin. house performed bft pilgrimage to Mecca across the desert and the Red 
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ftea. The order of ait to which all these decorative paintings belong — and we shall 
find tin ni nniminii even in the capital— is certainly that of our first innocence, or 
6f tin' [Miliums " Livre des Kanvages ? by which the Abbe Domenech made himself 
notorious Henps of rubbish choke-d with weeds, among which cowardly yelping 
ifcgg seek h subsistence, tie in the middle of the village street, where we may 
wry likely mwfe upon the rotting carcase of an ass. A minaret towers above 
ilh houses and hovels, and a few umbrageous sycamores spread their leafy crown 8 r 
the HuH' ornmnent of the village; slender date-palms .sway in the breeze, the long 
irnrmes of the aeaebi sjied their delicate perfume by the side of thorny Hon Urees ; 
evergreen tamarisks, and the carpb with its long pods of seeds— the St. John's bread 
or locust- bean— mingle svith that child of distant India, the Lehbek-tree (albizzia 
kIMt) m h has been naturalised here only within the last twenty or thirty years. 
Notwithstanding the extreme poverty of mich villages, w^e rarely meet with 
beggar!} mi sen but seldom, on the other hand, with a well-to-do peasantry such as we 
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should haw hern jnstitieO in hiokhftg for in this fYiv (Hired climate, ^Tost uf the hind 
helone-s |o the Khedive, to the Pacha, or to the Hey ; the fellah tills it inereh as a 
tenant or day-labourer, and the tuxes he is forced to pay If he 
owns the sod absorb a disproportionately large fei&re of the 
profit he derives from it The patient peasant submits to the 
upprcssinn which has been his lot ever since the fount hit ion of 
the dmuiuiou of the Pharaohs as to an inevitable law of nature ; 
it readied its euhidnatifig pO&i% under the Mamelukes and Revs, 
and U has by no means ceased even under the umiv jmlieinus 
mle of the present government, which can spare nothing for 
ameliorating the domestic condition of the lower classes. 

We have reached out first destination in the course of 'our 
journey- We will quit the boat and walk inland : presently we 
come upon a village, and a little to the norths oil He soine 
mounds of ruins and a small take. By the waters edge stand 
some storks, and a tiock of herons allow us to approach within 
a few yards of them before they turn their graceful necks and 
spread their wings, soaring away towards the Nile like a. white 
cloud. 

We are now anions the ruins of the ancient Hnisj the splendid residence of 
Pharaohs a.ml the citv of sfisjea, where flourished an academv which was no lr>s 

famous among the Greeks than among the Egyptians 
til em selves, The little village, crowned by a m triple, 
which has engrafted itself on the site preserves the 
proud name of Sals in the form of Sa or Sa el Hagnyr 

The writer of these pages attempted many years 
since to realise in his minds eve the now vanished citv 
of Sais as it wits at the time <»f iu spleudouiv to people 
its tern i ties with priests and sacred animals, its stive ts 
with a Irving huinanii v. its palaces with princes ami 
potei itat es + It is i m | jossi bl e to d escribe 1 1 1 e feel Erngs rehieh 
stirred Ins soul as lie trod the soil &f the venerable spot, 
while the fallen edifices stood before hi> ftmcw and the 
illnsf. yjtms dead rose again before his divnining spirit. 
Wandering and searching through the wide extent of ruins 
he could find no trace of tlmse noble Inn Idings — not a hall, 
not a room, not a pillar — nothing hut an ami cut rum part 
wall, whir] i for colossal dimensions has not its t'elluvr 
even in Egypt. It consists of huge un burnt bricks, and end uses the meagre 
ninains of the once magnificent city. The citadel with the ancient pa la re nf the 
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' Tin- lily of Sit is. ih mi^iilnnMad under the VrL. -dynasty; and iMWtuiiU'H ttc btt su in Egyptian til! tin- XXV Mi. 

Itft most. HfmriKliin^ jiprioil whh during dywiaiy tiu.: ^7'* to u.-r, % - 27). wlirir Egypt tell mm flu- fftvrtw of 
Pcmaibfi^ tx\n\ wits, cmiiiufiwl hy (km I The civpitul niidir Uu- XXVTtli dyiuinty w«s m Std* H awt the- mm I'm uf 
that- line juv to JmviH htiga thertt. Mmty liT iis u n nn-ut^. w<tl< of Ijiihudt* 

" In "An E^vptnm K'tact^i.* 1 (Snui^un Low k Ua.) 
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Pharaohs must have stood on yonder mound; thui pool at the side of the noil hem 
enclosure is tlie sacred lake mi which the history of Ish ami Usiris was represented 
at night, on richly decorated vessels, in a. ^pleiaclifl um.1 mystieal drama or mystery- 
play. The lake undoubtedly lay within the precincts of the temple of Neith. tin 
divine mother, the Female Principle in the life of the C-osmos and of man. She 
was EFature, whose mysterious order most remain I secret to the sons of earth. 
Her statue bore the inscription, "I am all in all; the Past, the Present, and 
the Future, and my veil hath no mortal ever raised/' It was tin* sentence which 
in spired Sel 1 il 1 er , the g i eat G e rm an pot t , with the n 1 s > t i v e uf his u Ye i lec I Statue of 
Sals/' The youth who dared to raise that curtain never revealed what lie had found 
hidden behind it 

Prostrate before tlic (Li is ui' shrine 

Next ihy ilu'v EuUhd him ; that \vh\th thtiv hi* 5&w 

He never utturixl/' 

Here, as in other temples, the image of the divinity or of her snrred animal, 
the cow, was carved out of one hloek and enshrined in a sanctuary, The enormous 
and finely -worked mass of granite, which nui*t have weighed nbnul rtNl) tn]i>> was 
brought by order of Amasis from the fii>;t, eatarart at the utmost south of Kgvpt, 
an<l dedicated by him to the goddess ; his first name. Se Netli (son of Neith), designated 
him as her son. This gigantic, monument formerly graced the na net nary of tin* 
goddess, with obelisks and sphinxes, with pillars crowned by capitals of palms, and 
with colossal statues— of which we are told by trustworthy authorities ; but the same 
fate has befallen tliem all, as well as the palaces, the houses of the citizens ami 
princes, the tombs of Osiris and of the Saite kings. The excavations in the soil of the 
dead city carried on by Mariette Pacha* the chief commissioner for antiquities in 
Egypt, have brought to light little that is noteworthy. 

They have also yielded but a small nuinlaT of those stone relies and linages 
which are preserved in all the museums of Europe, and yet we know from 
records on other monuments that the arts of sculpture in Egypt reached a high 
pitch of development under the dynasty which had its origin in S;ds. We may be 
specially grateful to the good fortune which gave to the museum of the Vatican one 
monument as a witness of the most fateful period of Saite history, namely, of the 
time that followed the Persian conquest of the city. An inscription on this m^nn 
ment relates how Cainhyses* after entering the city, at first proved hiniM-Ef ^rncion* 
to the priesthood, ami even caused himself to be initiated into the mysteries of 
Neith. 1 It was at a later period that the son of Cyrus first showed himself as the 
frenzied tyrant that is painted in history. Until long after his time the &flfcges of 
the academy of Sais continued to enjoy the high estimation which they had won in 
the earliest ages. The greatest med ieal work of the Egy pliant thai lias come down 

1 Known, iiih tin' T j :ihUn|>1iwik Stntiie nf tit" 1 Vniiv;m. [i L*ti |nihl iahvA Lis i.hff " >lun*-u Piu CHukmrofcfrio V 1 1 - " 
Piute A wiiu ]i|^'tc: tninstutioii of the wlmli' iust-i-i | >f !<>n h giv^ri iti r hi- " JfcwjQrds nf tiw Pmtt, :l \'»\. X. j>. I" 1 , hj Mr. 
Lc Vuga Rftiiouf. Tt In i,hr- ihiitmUvc nf Utuhorresehiftf, an offU^'j' of *tnW mn] ruiiuUiii who llntl uihUm* Gufeb$3i?< .hj'.I 
OumiH f ;n i< I itillbiTi livm flint ^eiiBittllv itwivwd 
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to m wils written by tlieni ; they told Holou of "Atlantis/' the engulfed land of 
the far west, and Plato's account of their discourse makes us admire and wonder at 

their sagacious observations of the tetany heavens. 
Herodotus sought instruction from them, and legend 
tells us that $om>ffi the founder of Athens, came 
■ forth from Sais. All the Hellenes called Keith— In 
Egyptian, Neth — Athene; and a&hna, as km been 
observed, if read from left to right t yields Neth 
[A)NHGi.A). This goddess, who was also worshipped 
by the tribes of Libya, was represented with a 
weavers .shuttle on her head, and the Jinen stuffs, 
carpete, and other costly tissue** of Hoi* were 
famous throughout the ancient world. 

The external prosperity of Egypt, and the 
number of her cities and population at no time 
reached a greater height than under her Waito 
rulers, who were always friendly to the Greeks. 1 
And now I A ehill runs through our veins as 
we look down on the deserted plain nud the 
wretched heaps of grey ruins that surround us. 
Sais was still important enough to be mentioned as 
a bishopric in the iirst centuries after Christ; but 
after that its existence is forgotten. Its memory, 
however, must continue to liver in the minds of men. 
We return to onr boat, which carries 
*liN larther In the north. It is uow 
growing dusk, and our thoughts recur to 
the ■ lamp-burning/' m it was called, the 
great festival of Neith of Sais, when every 
citizen lighted his lamp, and a splendid 
illumination, which extended throughout 
Kgvpj, turned the night into day. 

After a voyage of three hours we 
enter the harbour of the pretty and attract- 
ive town of Desonk, where we cast anchor 
Sleep is short and uneasy on the hard 
deek-cotich, aud the Egyptian sun inevitably 
forces ns to open our eyes. Bedaween, who 
have come to the eaniel-faii\ have pitched 
their tents on the on ay, and with the first 

morning twilight they are up and stirring, praying with their faces turned towards 
the EasL 
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The skv flushed, am] ;is the fiery globe arose, glorious and mighty, I w 
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sistihly reminded for tile first time of those miblime verses of the Bible, which bo 
often afterwards ivcun^d to mv mind as I watched many an Eastern sunrise 




"In $m [the heavens] hath ha; sat ;i isihnrnado for flic huh ivlui-h cuinelli Ipi l h 
m a 1 iriJi-^i'tKtm out o£ bin chamber, el im 3 tejoia^h as a tfiunt In run Li* wuivl 1 , 
It jpwtli foilii Fnun tk' ullonnost gpyt of the Ihjzivl'pu luhI ruiiiieElL jiUut tlit? end 
it U^ftill ! jnid tliurv k nothing liiU LVmi lk huat tWi^f/' (Ps. \ix. 5, $ Prayer, 

The Orientals sometimes seek their beds early, hut they 
never lie late- The prayer at sunrise may <m no account, 
be omitted; besides, It is considered unwholesome to let the 
snn shine on the head of a sleeper, and the cool morning 
hours are the pleasantest of the day. Hence, own- Arab 
unfailingly performs his first morning ablutions as soon as 
lie can "tell a white thread from a black one/' This is the 
day of the weekly market and camel-fair of Desook, and 
the peasants and Bedaween are seen standing' in picturesque 
groups in front of the nioaque of the Holy Ibraheem, chapter- 
ing; bargaining, chatting, or gambling. The noble cnpola 
of the Gaumh, or mosque, has been lately whitewashed, 
for in a short time— only eight days after the Festival 
at Tantali — the "Molid/' or birthday festival of the 
l" lh ' on «Wt ot ' Desook— who is considered second only to the holy Sevyid el 
in da wee &f Tan tah— is to be lie Id, with 
all thr areornpaniments of the annual fair, 
with solemn prayer and imitations of the 
Koran, ^ ill) religious dancing and various 



1 1 mi -t (S" ny*tTT.t with rmuiHTiM 



All t bat here meets the eye is purely 
and gentiinely Oriental in character, and 
iimny a picturesque face and form mav he 
>reu among the women who brine 1 nte&m 
tables and fowls to market, or who come 
lo letch water for household uses; but 
our attention is for the moment diverted 
by our desire to solve this problem : Does 
h^iiok orrnpy the site of the ancient 
NaiKTat is i»r nut t 

What was N altera t is ? 

It wsi s the predecessor and precursor 
of Alexandria — for centuries the only city 
in Ef^ypt in which the Greeks were per- 
mitted to settle and carry on commerce 
unmolested ; it was, in fact to the Nile 
valloy what the Dutch factory of Desinm, 
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ages later, was to Japan. Ami tlie Hellenes were very capable of taking ndvant^v erf 
this privilege. lonians, Dorians, and JGoliana here united in a sort nf Ihiu^eatie 

league, with special representatives mid a 
common sauetunrv, t in 1 I Irllriiiuu. which 
served as a tie among them ; whitr 

close to it the Sannans rai- -i a hinple 
of their own to Horn, the 3SJIlj ■nan* urn* 
to Apollo, and tfee .Kgiuetaris one to 
Zens, Tins rich eohaiv remained iu faith- 
fill connection with the mother-euuuirw 
contributed to public works in I Mhis. 
received political fugitives from that 
home as guests, and made life fair fur 
them, lis. for its own children, m ftel 
the Greek model. The Women and th ■ 
flower-garlands of Naucratis were unsar- 
passed in beauty, and all 1 lei las snug 
the praises of Khodopis. whom Uharaxos, 
the brother of the poetess Sappho, pur- 
chased and married, and uho-r Hinnnrv 

J 4- 

was long revered in legend itiul stnry. 1 
Naucr a ti s in i is t h a v e s tooi 1 soi 1 i e \v 1 lere ne ar w h ere Desook now stands; hut 

it is in vain that we seek a trace qf 

the ancient days. Not a shard, not a 

stone is to be found to support this 

conjee tore, U is certain that Naucratis 

belonged to the nome of Sais, but it 

may have been situated farther to the 

west titan I>esook — on what spot we 

cannot exact! v know, and we are not able 

to support any hypothesis by evidence. 
Away Then, still farther north ! 

We must hasten onwards if we would 

visit Resheed, or Rosetta, and still reach 

Tan ta b iu time for the opening cere- 
monies of the invat festival on Fridav. 
A fa von ring breeze swells uiir 

sails ; we have the pretty little town of 

Fooa on our right. Fonm e] Mahmom 

deeyeh lies to the left There it is that 

huge and well-managed steam- engines 

work the pumps that force the waters 

of the Nile into the canal which connects the river with Alexandria. I'iist &m 
and then another village, each crowned with its minaret, comes into view and 
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disappears ; the richest cultivation is everywhere apparent. Before nightfall we 
have passed the palm-groves and hill §f Ahoo Mandoor, and the harbour of 
Resheed comes in sight, crowded with Arah hanpica We find a hospitaUe 
reception in the house of an American, who is now eonimandei --general of the 
fortifications, and who in his own count it won a name for himself during the 
Civil War. The well-informed son of this veteran hero is our guide m-xt d;iv 
through the streets and bazaars, the mosques and gardens of the city. 

Many Greek columns and pillars — used in building private houses and mosques, 
or lyiiur on the ground under the open sky — are relies of the sun-ii at Greek 
Rolhitine period, but there are no mQiuiiiieius or 
inscriptions of any earlier date ; while, on the other 
hand, many handsome houses, ornamented with pro- 
jecting storeys and almost European in style, testify 
to the importance of the. city in more recent times. 
A large part of the commerce of Alexandria, par- 
ticularly in the products of Egyptian soil, was ni 
one time diverted to Res heed, but it, nan forced 
to surrender it again as soon as the MalnnoudeevrlL 
Can al had once more opened the road from Alex- 
andria to the Nile. Wherever we go we feel that 
the city is all too spacious for its 20,00(1 inhabitants ; 
it is like a deserted pahiee, where humble citizens dwell 
in the halls and saloons. T1m i "-an Inis are inviting 
and neat- Resheed in (.'optic is called Ti Rashit, 
which may be translated the " city of pleasantness/" If 
we pass through the northern gate, ami walk mi. we 
come a pon some fortifications, and among them Fort 
St. Juliem It was here that a French captain of engineer^ named Bouchard w:is 
employed in throwing up entrenchments, when his workmen discovered a stone, 
which made his name immortal and gave new fame to that of liosrUa. 1 

Who has not heard of the "Rosetta Stone/ 1 the tahlet or key which has upon 
it the three famous inscriptions which made it possible for European investigators 
to unlock the lips of the Egyptian Sphinx, closed as they had been for ages — that 
is to say, to decipher the hieroglyphic writings of the ancient Egyplinnsr l*v tin- 
fortune of war the inestimably precious block of basalt fell into the hands of the 
English, who have worthily enshrini-d it in the British Museum. We must defer 
telling the reader how it was possible, by the aid of the Egyptian inscription with 
its Greek translation incised on this slab, to decipher other hieroglyphic records 
until we stand before other monuments, which are pivsrrwd ;\i lioolak. near 
Cairo, and which tested and proved the hypotheses of Egyptologists/ 

• It is u ilwrw of tin.' prie&U of E»r|>t naseMliIwI Our, pit ji syiiinl m Afempfcis lit honour nF Pt.t»t*ll# V. to 

wliom it ncewnls cmain [jouoiti-H iji rm^i^-rat-ian of the mtvJivk rendered t" t fcn- pif&v&OCKl Ly iln- m-nun-h It mhsiht* of 
thrw voreuiUs: liieix^lyphicw], rlemotio or wirLm-ijd — wnl a* « kind of wrin^n lirttuJ writ i nu; »t iL< run.'. mid i-mj ■■■ . u-j \hv 
popular language whkrli ditfiircd fnjin dip nxtiiiH. fcien^Jy jjliitr^tiiid Um-k. A Unit ui^-thirt] of thr liim-ijjlyjihinil writing U 
wanting, 8omu decipherment wos fiitft attempted tn 1$Q± Truing, Ln ISIS, di<ci|jlii>n»il jjjfa twttt* ui PtpSotapd mul Bmmi 
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This fkmmv* tablet has lost a corner ; how happy would he he that might 
hud it ! 

Hut we have lingered too long on our voyage northwards. By ikwn next 
day we are once more on board, and sailing back to Desook by the way by which 

Ur (i; ■ TUvw. *B take the train, and reach our destination In time for the 

opening nf the festival 

Tan tali is an Egyptian city of moderate size, and the residence of the Mudeer 
of a considerable proving Opposite the railway station there stands a row of 
handsome houses, halt- European in style ; the viceregal barrack-like castle Is as 
hideous as it is Irage, and the white dust of the broad roadways is scorching under 
i he mid-day sun. We will take one of the narrow, cool, and shady strn -U which 
lead to the heart, of the city, ami which in % true Arab fashion shows oidy bare 
walls on the side faring the street. Here and there a sort of orieh or turret, 
closely latticed, pmjwctH from the grey wall, or the well-wrought masonry of a 
gate or archway pleases the eye, But all this we shall meet with again in Cairo, 
mid infinitely more beautiful. 

We will enter the Brief bazaar, the great Sook of the city; it is difficult to 
make our way through the crowd of men that are constantly streaming through 
it, and still more difficult to fight for and keep a place by the small closely-packed 
stalls of the merchants; but there is nothing to he procured here that cannot be 
found hi fiir greater choice in the city of the Pyramid*. 1 

We must limply allow ourselves to be carried onwards by the dense stream of 
people, ami presently we find ourselves standing in front of the tall and well-kept 
new most pie. Its debased type of architecture affords small pleasure to the eye, 
which turns with more satisfaction to the medreseh. or school-house belonging to 
the mosrpie t which is an elegant structure of a more ancient date, 

Opposite to It glitter the bright panes and gaudy bottles of the apothecary's 
shop, an indispensable institution in a town which has, too, a large hospital of 
Its own. The apothecary himself we find to he a well-informed Herman, who has 
been a great traveller, and has done worthy service m hi* own country in natural 
history. Fvum his simp— which for brilliant neatness and cleanliness might serve 
us a pattern for many an one in Europe— we can gaze comfortably at tho motley 
hies nf men as they crowd into the mosepie, and next day, Friday morning, may 
look on at the solemn procession which opens the festival- The destination of this 
procession is the tomb of the Mohammedan saint, Seyyid el fkdawee. 

No resort ,,f pilgrims in all Egypt is more attractive than this. Festivals are 
held there three times a year. In January, ami again at the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, thousands of people assemble at Tantah. and at the time of the great 
Molhl or birthday festival of the saint, the pilgrims often number half a million" 

It is imt wholly in the interest of religion, it is true, that these masses converge 
on Tantah, but with very secular purpose as well. Supply and demand are active 
at the festival, and Moslems are allowed to trade even on the pilgrimage to Mecca. 



m hSerq&plticH, ami Lis dhitwny of th* phonetic |»fiii€tj -It- — lirmiL'ly. thai tjte hieroglyphs "&*\ for aonndtt— led to 
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Many horses and camels, as well m horned cattle, sheep, and goats are driven 
hilhrr for s ;t | r , : the trade in affl the produce of the soli must be very coiwic terabit 
11 ml ts ;uv rtVt ' t ^ 1 i,] city, where. as in () ur annual fairs, goods of every 
,!(>m "' 1 ;L,V tu aSWfe Often the ban dieraf Lilian may be seen hard at 

m& behind his counter. This is to show that all his ware* are to be sold at first 
InmiL and that the maker himself is responsible for the excellence of his own work- 
manship. The funks" shops m closely surrounded, but the humbler customers treat 
themselves only to a eake of date-bread; this consists of dates with the kernel* 
removed ami then pressed together, and it is even more attractive to the flies than 
to the customers; the seller has to wage incessant war against them. 

As tlic sparrow hawks follow lards of passage so do thieves follow at the heels 
<»r those who mme to the festival, and no one wire has a friend to advise him go,,s 
out on the broad square, where the horse market is held, without having been 
warned against them. 

Here every form of amusement known to the Oriental is offered to the pilgrim. 
But the delights of the Mo) id are by no means confined to this spot; on* the 
contrary, every coffee-house in the city is brilliantly illuminated, and we can hear 
from afar the shrill Arab music, the clatter of castanets, ami the shouts of " Ya 
sa^in" (brav.n of the audience within. All the painted and overdressed votaries of 
Venus, all the singers and dancers of the Nile valley have met together there. At 
Tantah we met and recognised a Ghaziyeh, or dancer, whom we had admired before 
this in the house of the Herman consular agent at Luxor, in remote tipper Egypt. The 
famous Ainlehs , or singers of Cairo, however, keep away from the annual "gathering 
at Tan tab ; but am one; those who come to it we see women of rare and peculiar 
beauty. They constitute a distinct race, distinguished from the Egyptians proper 
by many peculiarities, and particularly by the shape of the face, and they have 
among themselves Jady-presideuts, one of whom we heard called— perhaps in jest 
"illy— 'Makhlwwba-Bey/'- We shall meet with them again in Upper E-ypt T and 
have an opportunity of studying their costume, their rich jewels, and their treat 
meut of their art when free from these crowded and noisy surroundings. Wherever 
m turn our eyes during the festival at Tantah we sec these women, and with 
them male dancers, dressed as women, besides jugglers and conjurers of every 
degree, who usually ply their art best in the open air. in the midst of a circle of 
spectators squatting on the ground, The nahrtf and good-humour of the Oriental 
is very conspicuous under these circumstances. 

It is a thing to see how kindly the elders make way for the children, and 
seat them in the front rows ; how the tall make way for the short, and the' men 
for the women, that they all may see; what horror is expressed by every face 
when the juggler lifts his dagger, and how reverently the whole circle how if Jack 
Pudding names Allah, the Most High! Never have we heard heartier laughter 
than from the auditors of the unmentionable jokes of Karagyooz and Ali Kaka : 

1 Tin- A \jiw\y& appear »t the earliest Hwiwmic tinnw. and partk uhirtv lluuraljyd ucidty thy XVllltJj !t nd XIXlJi 

ilvratics, rg I5im_ \m. Th*y dxsi&& naked *itU » g^fe on i_ v ^ au .j ftt e]rtBl . tll i iraienLB> 

fam are i-r-|.ri-sr 1L [,-,l u| , t .lu« |miiuinga of tiraba in tin: Unli^h Mwwuul 

1 LiU<mlhr, l *my Lord MiMTa*. 71 
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but, it musi he confessed, we were never more sincerely grieved by seeing women 
cincl children among an audience. 

A little-known poet named Freudeuberg has described the scene of turmoil at 
this festival better than we can do in thy pmse. The gifted hut. restles* Willi raid 
Winkler, who spent a long time in Egypt, ineludes hiin among the " lvhimsiml 
dreamers" of whom he counts himself one t and says he was "a little n|d gentle- 
mail hanlly four feet high," But he was certainly & poet who wrote the verses of 
which the following is a modest translation. The English language, Innw-vrr. iU-* 
not lend itself to any worthy rendering of the brilliant, sportive jingle of tin' 
Herman syDables with the happy intermixture of Arabic words : — 



Loud fa lh<* sound of lial!:itt-isiiL^Ts sliontiiiy: 
While, svilh her wanton gracfl mid pacts 

Like some alluring, sjy coquette 

A rli nicer with her eastta^nette 
Displays herfielf in subtle pant am inns; 
And angers chant mi old Arabian ditty 

Of Sabdin niul i.if h\x lilm-. 

Seesaws um vxmkmgj all their belU hit tinkling, 
Gaudily-painted vans and wwhus flutter ; 
The Bcrljeree 1 guitars are btimmino^ 
Thi 1 I n ilrkuh^'- ronnd us dmoiimag:; 
A thousand |icoph< push ;md shove and hustle, 
A thousand wicjea huKjfi ami upar ami chatter, 
The Mr is at the height uf biEstJf, 

Lounging nt leisure thnmo-h tins gtdtff rabble — 

Th in if ml— -this Oriental Piinnlup — 
A man j with hands behind his? hack, 
Ltinh — pissing t it'll — tliuiiy;h jjjohl lit' Tuck — 

A little man comes tpiictiy to ponder, 

Willi gentle smiles and kindly i h.nj^hi rul eyes T 
Vpon the bappy turmoil yonder. 

Before a cook 1 * stall pswjently hp pauses j 
Zeinilh ami Ifakkiwah and fainter cakes 

And Kiislokmn and jdnmnd tails 

And Sdiekerlee. 11 of many sorts, 
Banlun ^berV'l 1 :iud syrups vioM~*n. i ntyi:l 
IVrifc jit him — hU.k ! hi* empty purse he shakes; 

IIu feasts hia eyi 1 *. — and a contented. 



lie stops in wiHrli the Btvibg* racking und sw.iuhl: . 
The yontigtttm LmiltIi as they are tm-ued and vvbh-U-. I 

It tnnsl Ik 1 nice to ride up thutv 

Tn rhythm to tlnit jgay Nubian iiirt 
To rush ihmuirh space and \\<A the fuvc/es Mow, 
Tu mount and soar nnd eKklI a hue itic world! 

Hut— ^fctrtz jprf* — he slays Mow. 

Ke jofettg the drc.de cm \vr|t<d ton ml n wizard 
Who wakes the claud and conjures up the devil, 

Wbo blows a hum — iWttj at thf mi urn I 

His empty |mg uih-c is IVunul 
Full — filled by Afreet*; 1 nut* tu HHrgxmfa toii? 

Wilhiu thfir ^n-ket- 1 ? — pll^hid still they wt-l ; 
Aliirtidaiit l.iu.khfibrt'slj In- ciirn. 

A fihuri way on fee I i i ■ ■ I - fe^b Ss3iteeyi4r — 
Then? sciund the feeblej ti4<£Hiig BJemmi^M^f 

Tin 1 * ] 1 1 1 ■ - i i nc-r ami laiolMurim*, 

Zithor und $Qbg& ni" Beditwepttj 
The wfii-il 1 1 1 1 1 jiii-K cradle ami soothe hlii cure 
With sweW fii[U:i^i.- lir.'inn*. Unit' sad^ half ^ay . 

A myfitit' language n'fiunnfi bis ^jif. 

There, 'und the tentfl wksrp |>arE^h hnnjis jiiy I hiring 
TVrvislii-s s]ii|i in wild dcliriinis dunn'?., 

Kr^tsiticiilly druuli its it wen.', 

r^ft'.'L", shrrln'1, iiiliI pi|K'^ ,J iMti tht'tv 
Mingle < 1 n i i sceaJ with mutk uinl ifetnbetg'fi*; 
Fume? of HiisIiL't-sh in - \ >} rt i ihiphiotiri Fa lit 'its — 

Uli! for jl sou ii h jiurrbi]^' i*]i>s ' 



1 A aiiltnJuliur 1 . 

' A drum Aih-iU uwi in &U|^ it h $ ynnd. Rfij^P itMA with tortflise-slifll anil moiher-of-ijeftrl, mid ahitp-l 
like » lutttlf. The. skin is stTOktlitsl. tswse fcjbe I it'oad sidt 1 : the fei-^-k is up^n. 

' Frtvoni-ite ^^^•^■^■tMLpllts !Lnukrj.i( the OrientalM. utid ^i^uiidly K^vptiniis. 

an* vzivifflix kinds nt sli^fliet i a fiivoni'iti' vurii'tv n n synipv ^r"- AtiYMiii'ril with q^mJifj vio{9ti 

a Punt not « son. " ThO Ai*h bc^Cj or k< >UA<1 

' Danut'i'M and siu^'j^, often waring wouit^i n].|i.n^|. 

1 A kind .if vintin witl» a very *s«mll ho*l t v .»f $mu& tiocott-imt;. Tin' liriil^* nHs m * \Avm rjf tlitr nfciii uf | 
finli, ivliii-h i* H-tTM'd'lir'il cmr *fn- rttvitv of tltn mil likf » rlnim^kiti, 

" Sikcesheb. Persiiiii ^fletss, Thestc pip's ,i -l.i-^ Imw] I ^ |> hjl; [lostiliU- lulw. 
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It I- liunivur mnrvy jnul hie mind diwit?d h 
Hi- .iI«hi( ajfUHig fcTl* - ■ -p i ^ — llmt jili-Hsr him, 

I lw> little man tuna see mid h™r. 

Tn h^ku st ifl 1'ivil I y^utig, 31 ml will tytf li^u-n 

To ]"■(!> fcM** tlkfl i:i)2its lEi:it liiwz jhh.] W\m* hiin : 
In bticis 1 1n- j • ir-t 11 1'--^ ^lUleni. 



Silt bit' nt hi Fit, ami silent, lionnc wards turning 
Aa I'mm a feast of .gods away hi; wont. 
Quoth he: — "Him* f n ■ i-l haul my share? 

I juMht'! ihfTi' iS TJll ll(?ttL'F fclJt" 

Than mirth with liberty — He i\uysM wito know it/* 
Who wm* this wight, eontrntol with i-mu-m? 
A little in 1 id aid man — a [met. 



It is elear that a pilgrimage to Tan tali is not merely aii -affair of religion ; hut 
no doubt there iiif nmny among the pilgrims who are full of sincere devotion, and 
have hut ntir aim in view, namely, to pray by the coif in of the great saint Seyyid 
A han d el tiedawee-. The history of this miracle-worker is highly characteristic, and 
shall be invru here; fur it is well calculated to show to what sort of men Mam 
^tributes the style and title uf sanctity. 

Bte IS said to have been born about a.d, 1200 at Fe£, whither his family, who 
were of course direct descendants of the Prophet, had fled from Irak, In his seventh 
year he accompanied them on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and there he spent a stormy 
vouth. showing more taste and aptitude for wild pranks than for serious study, so 
that he earned the title of H1 watte r-h rains " among Ins companions, AVhen he was 
eight-and-tweuty his lather died, and soon after he experienced an extraordinary 
Change, li w;i.s under his brother's roof— for he himself scorned to set up a house 
and family — that the afflatus of divine love, the Wttfaih of the Moslem, came upon 
him. and converted the licentious and reckless youth into a saint. His hasty tongue 
reined to be spelbbouud. he expressed himself only by signs, he mortified his bodv bv 
turfy-day fasts, ami would keep his eyes, that glowed like live coals, fixed heaven- 
ward ;t IE day long. At the same time he heard inward voices, and strange visions 
visited him at night ; hi* felloe -t irizens began to venerate hhu as a man favoured by 
Heaven, and the fame of his sanctity preceded him when, urged bv a mvstical lotmin^ 
he made a journey on foot, first to Irak and then to Egypt, where he was received 
with distinction by the reigning Sultan Bey ha is. He settled finally in Tantah, and 
performed unheard-of feats of mortification and asceticism. He would never put on a 
new garment until the old one had rotted upon him ; his fixed contemplation of the 
heavens became more and more prolonged ; and miracles of every kind, even to the 
1 vsitsri 1 n rii 1 u uf the dead, weii* reported of him. He gave mysterious counsel and 
support to ids followers in all their need, his contemners were persistently punished 
by suffering and dentin tie is said to have died at the venerable age of ninety-six : 
but the solemn festival of his Molkl, or birthday, was not instituted until much 
later, and grew more and more popular, attracting a constantly increasing number 
of votaries. The exact description which we possess of his person is particularly 
ni iraeiive. because it represents him as a thorough Arab, and as a man whose cliarac- 
trrUHr pi-ruliarities could not fail to exercise a powerful influence on others. Nothing 
w:is to be seen of his head, we are told, but two large, sunken black eyes and a pro- 
minent ;n [inline nose, with the contiguous portion of the cheeks ami the lower portion 
of 1 he Ituvhmd — nf a light brown hue— and the general outline of a. massive coiin- 
b n;u tee. All else w as concealed by tw r o facecloths. Litavh such as the Bedaweeu 
wear to the present day. From the period when he began his ascetic exercises he 
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never removed these cloths, and his disciple Abd'el Medjeed* when at his* earnest 
entreaty lie lifted only the upper wrapper, is said to have Wen so impressed mid 
overcome by that sacred countenance that lie whorl ly afterwards gave up the ghnsi. 
Many sears, graced his countenance, and on each side of his In- 1 j s i e I m nude, 

which is considered a sign of great beauty by the Orientals. This remarkable I it 'Mil 
crowned a tall and slender form; his arms were long — the ©n failing mark of a true 
Arab — and Ids legs strong. 

As the festival of Tantah is wont to give rise to manv fravs and eouuuoiious 
the Government at Cairo has frequently decreed that it should cease to be held ; 
but no Mufti has ever dared to carry this edict into effect, for religious prejudice 
clings too tenaciously to the saint who was so ready to aid the faithful, an d otiose 
vengeance fell so heavily on those who attacked his honour. Even at the present 
day he is believed to wor tint hi.dyllt iif hustle, 

Lounging at leisure t broach lid* giddy rubble— 
Tliin nml this Oriental FamdEst — 

A man, with hands behind his buck. 

Llitdi — tm*siTi£ rich — th^ug-h gold he lark — 

V little man c’cmips quietly to ponder, 

Willi gen lie smiles and kindly 1 li-mahi fnl eyes, 
E.'lnm t lit. 1 happy turmoil yonder. 

Bt'h.it'i:' a cook's si nl I present !y In* pauses j 
ZeinitU ami Ifaklawah and dainti rakes 

-i- 

Wid Kiislokunj and jLlmmicl tarts 
And Slirkerlia-' 1 of injury sorts, 

r 

Itardmi sherbet 1 anil MTiips \\- del-scented 
Tempt him — a Ian ! his empty purse he shakes ; 
Tin feasts his eyes — and is eojitenleil. 


lie stops to watch the swing* roekimj and swarjnp; 
Tin,' vuitin'sfei's Liugh they are ft^-ed ntid whirled 
It m list 1 h" nice to ride up there 
In rhythm n> that -j;n\ Nubian air! 

To rush through spa'-e and feet the Invokes Mow, 

To mount and soar and [ton I a Live ihe world! 

Hill — jttifrf f/« 4 ' — hr slays lielmv, 

ll<' joins the r.nrcdi- orm-vded round n wi/and 
Who wakes r lie dead and eetijuiv- qp the devil. 

Who blows it hum — and at the sound 
Ills ctiipty jus' u.t ui'ieo is found 
Full — lilted by M'soeO; 1, ri 1 it to serpent* turn 
Wilkin their imr-kets — puzzled still they revel; 
Abundant hakli-heesh lie ean earn, 

A short way on hr finds the Vliifeeveh” — 

There sound the feeble,, liddlimr lleimmuheh/ 

The duloiitler and lainLati’ine, 

Zither and w<n^s of Medavo . u 1 ; 

The weird old airs eiiiitlf mid south'- his rare 
With sweet fantastic dreams, hjilf sad, half guy , 

A mystic charm* his ear. 

There, r mid the tents where "arish lumps fire llnriiiL 
Dervishes spin in wild delirimj- daue. 

I’lnstat iriilly drunk ns it were, 

Goffer, sherbet, and pipt-C ,.U( there 
Middle their si-elit with nnisk and ambergris. ; 

Fumes of Hnsliersh inspire voluptuous fancies — 

Oh ! for a h>'U to purchase bib* ’ 


' A mamle linen* 

: A drum eh ielly imM in liiUT’m*. It is of wood, often mind with tnrtoiae dn ‘11 nml Mttl 

like 11 bottle. Tlie shin is stretched over tin broad side : the n.-ek is upi-n. 

:i I'At von rite sau-etiueats um.itjo lire Orienmlw. hihI e.^M-einlly tie- K^yj^ians. 

nii’iv fire various kinds nl slierltet : a hivivnvir.' \:tnr(y i* n svmpv > >***. srf-rA- iLvunred wifi cnislusl vi«di - 

I jM— not a sou. " Tlie Ami* Itqgcy or koWiid. 

' Uanccrs 11 nd ^in-i-rs, often wniring women A appti rej, 

■ A kind ut' viritin with n wry small hcwly ■!' pierei ',1 emjMumb Tlie bridge mil m a plow til the *ki \ n uf ,1 
dfllLj which I* sh , i , n , l""l "V'-i 1 In* onvuy of tlte nu| like a drum-skin 

II fthoeshob. Cerwan ^Inss, Thesw pijms have lt ^1,,^ 1 MIW | :ih ,[ J4 j, l|JL r rlrsiiU.- 1 ih e > 
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Sirs li union]' mem utui b> mi ml ilim-rtril , 

i r 

II'- _ I m i ■ ;il"Oii Mining I In' si j oin'rv l.lm [ | '!■ ms 4 > him, 
TJio little in.iii i-Jin ■ 1 1 1 > I hear. 

111?- 1 1 cull Muni k'u-iiiW nl I'jin.", 

3 n ii^-i' -nl iVn-hli mill viniit^, mnl will not listen 
I ■ | i'll} i;mvs like LTiJsi c ^ Him buflii Jiml leijstr him : 

Eh rnny h\b'> 1 1 n- |iit “1 ih>-s- l;I i^J o-ji. 


Ssiiijiii 1 at IsiPt, awl silent, htmnfiwnrtb turning 
As From n IVust nl' gtwJs aw » v he went. 

Quoth ho : — ft Him: 1 iml ItauJ my wliarr ? 

I | H h ur J — tlumi is im LeUer I'u tv 
Than mirth with liberty — tn those w r hn know it. J * 
Who whs lliis w'ighl r oontmtoil will i content? 
A little fond old imin — a fioet. 


It Is clear that a pilgrimage to Tan tali Is not merely an affair of religion ; Put 
no ' I L >>1 1 it llnrc ii iv in:mv among the pilgrims who Eire full of sincere devotion, and 

have I mi t aim In view, namely. to pray by the eotfin of the great saint Sevvid 

Shined el lien hi wee. The liisioiy of this l mracle- worker is highly characteristic, and 
-li;ill Im given here; tor it is well calculated to show to what sort, of men Islam 
a ttrl I Mites tin' style and title of sanetitv. 

■ i.i 

He is si i,id to have been born about a.d. 1200 at Fez, whither his family, who 
"'ere of muse direct descendants of the Prophet, had lied from Irak. In Ids seventh 
\oa r lie accompanied them on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and there lie spent a storm v 
>enih, showing inure taste and aptitude for wild pranks than for serious study, so 
Hint lie earned the title of scatter-brains " among Ids companions, Wlicu lie was 
eightmnd-twonty his father died, and soon after he experienced an extraordinary 
change. it was under Ids brother's root— for he himself scorned to set up a house 
' * tlifkt atll&tus of divine love, the Waluh of the Moslem, came upon 
him. and converted the licentious and reckless youth into a. saint. His hasty tongue 
serm.-d to be spell-bound, he expressed himself only by signs, lie mortified his body by 
forty-day fasts, and would keep his eyes, that glowed like live coals, fixed heaven- 
vanl all das long, At. the same time lie heard inward voices, and strange visions 

visited him at night ; Ids fellow-citizens began to venerate him as a man favoured by 
flenvon, and the fame of Ids sanctity preceded him when, urged by a mystical longing, 
he made a journey on foot, first to Irak and then to Egypt, where he was received 
with distinction hv the reigning Sultan Bey bars. He settled finally in Tantali, and 

pm fori unheard-of feats of mortification and asceticism. He would never put on a 

now garment until the old one had rotted upon liim ; Ids fixed contemplation of the 
leavens In came more and more prolonged : and miracles of every kind, even to the 
resuscitation of the dead, were reported of him. He gave mysterious counsel and 
sn IT cM ' J l £> his followers in all their need. Ids contemners were persistent!. y punished 
by sidfering and death. He is said to have died at the venerable age of niuetv-six : 
bat the solemn festival of his Molld, or birthday, was not instituted until much 
blow, and grew more and more popular, attracting a constantly increasing number 
of votaries* The exact description which we possess of his person is particularly 
a 1 1 rarnvf*. because it represents him as a thorough Arab, and as a man whose clicuw* 
t eristic peculiarities could not fail to exercise a powerful influence on others. Nothing 
"'ns to be seen of Ids head, we are told, but two largo, sunken black eyes and a pro- 
minent mphline nose, with the contiguous portion of the cheeks and the lower portion 
ol rhe forehead— of a light blown hut — and the general outline of a. massive couu- 
buunce. All else was concealed by two facecloths. LUam, such as the Be da ween 
wear to the present day. From the period when he began his ascetic exercises lie 
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never removed these cloths, and his disciple Abd el Medjeed, when at hi- r:i 1 1 .• • • - r. 
entreaty he lifted only the upper wrapper, i.s said tu have been so implied and 
o vercoi ne i >y that sacred eo imtei i at ice that he short 1 v aft e rwn rds ga\ e up 1 1 1 e gh msE 
Many shears, graced his coimfemiiK-e, and on each sale of Us nose 3m had a mole, 
which is considered a sign of great beauty by the Orientals. This remark a hie Imad 
crowned a tall and slender form ; his arms were long— the unfailing mark "I a i rue 
Arab — and bis legs strong. 

As the festival of Tan tail is wont to give rise to many frays and coiiluhsUous, 
the Government at Cairo has frequently decreed that it should cease to b»- hoi I ; 
but no Mufti has ever dared to carry this edict into effect, for religious prejudice 
clings too tenaciously to the saint who was so ready to aid the faithful, and utm-m 
vengeance fell so heavily on those who attacked his lion our. Even at tlu: present 
day he is believed to work abundance of miracles, and to exercise n decisive 
influence even in trivial family affairs — nav, especially in tlu-se, for the Arabs 
attribute the function of direct intercession with the Almighty to the ITophet alone, 
and not to their saints, who, on the contrary, are permitted only in draw, as it 
were, on the store of miraculous [lower bestowed upon him. and to disTribute favours 
in greater or less measure to the votaries who visit their tombs. 

How sacred is the mausoleum where, behind a finely wrung lit bronze railing, 
Ms sarcophagus, covered with red velvet, stands oil one side and that of his son 
Fa rag on the other! The most fervent devotion is expressed in the faces of ihe 
pious devotees who pray here, and they quit the mausoleum filled with hope and 
contentment ; for not only does the great Ahmed hear their prayers., hut- lvuth also, 
the miraculous being who rules over the WaJees, or saints, and who is especially 
present here, Excepting the dome of the Kan ha at Mecca, there are few -pm- 
where the devotee is more fain to linger than bv the mausoleum of the hob Svvwd 
A limed el Bedawee at Tan tab. 

We may omit any closer inspection of this modem mosq no itself The splendid 
mosques of Cairo, of a better period, will be of much greater interest : but in none 
of those have 1 ever seen so many or such zealous worshippers as here on one 
Occasion, when, for the first and last time in the course of mv mum vibis to the 

* J -ir a. 

Nile valley, the fanaticism of the Moslems turned upon me with such fury thai 
nothing I in t my own deliberate coolness and the intervention of the Sheikh <T tin- 
Mosque saved me from serious injury. 

The festival ati Tail tali resembles in many respects the Idas! solemnly hold at 
Bubastts, and described by Herodotus; 1 and it may perhaps be rug: in led :i- h- 
outcome and successor. 

Before vve quit this sacred spot to wend our way across t he eastern l John — 

known to us hy name from earlv infauev as the land of Goshen — uv will visit the 

■■ +■ 

tents outside the city, where thousands of pilgrims are encamped. and where, on t F h ■ 

shores of the canal that waters Tan tali, we mav witness inanv scenes ilud remind n- 

»' *• 

of the enoampments of the tribes of Jacob, whose fertile territory we im- mm nbmir 
to traverse. 


1 LtK 11. f. OH, to tin- titUH nf Cunt,] , us, cm tin lii-: of tliv | »i i.m n <ml 1 M--.ir 

following Jays, hi i in - uitiili mir of fluid uy Ivih'r^'U’n |. p Li r r. 
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Hi) ever saw rl u- great meet ing-plaee 
of the leu thousand | >i In outside 
the gate of Tanlah without being 
reminded of 1 lie camp of the wander- 
ing Israelites' The si beautiful 

illustrations of the Hi lilt* narrative 
were before lev eves, tangible and 
in the lies] u as J gassed. at tin- groups 
of figures — bearded men, w itli 
sharply-cut I earn res and glittering 
black eves ; wearing turbans, but 
clothed otherwise in the simple 

si u rt -shaped coat of Ka stein nations; barefoot, and 
vet not without dimbtv and distinction in the 
freedom and breadth of ilieir motions. Here thev 
were meditatively rest inn; there tom Hug their cat tie, 
or engaged in vehement dismission ; there again 
veiled women were ltd ping their camels to water. 

We are on the borders of the land of Goshen, 
and the Biblical pictures which here oiler themselves 
in living actuality to our sight prompt us to visit the 
venerated spot which Pharaoh assigned to his steward 
Joseph as a dwelling-place for Ids brethren and their 
families and herds. 

l.n the first instance, we can once more avail 
ourselves of I lie rail wav. We change carriages first 

■h • “ 

at, Held mv f'Asal, and again a l Xaknzcok. W e are slow 
os i Hie very soil of Goshen proper* the eastern pro 
vinee of the Delta. As far as it is possible to fix 
its ancient limitations, it exhibits the form of a cornucopia, bounded toward* the 
east, at the widest cud or opening of the cornucopia, by ihe water-wav tlud divides 
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from Asia. The fresh -water Q$m\ wliicli already existed at the time of the 
-sojourn of the -feus in Egypt, and which was reopened by M. tie Lesseps, washes 
ils soul hern frontier; the Lake of Menzaleh lies to the north of it, and to the west 
(he fan i tie arm of the Nile, which has now dwindled to a narrow water-course. 

M;itn and <4rei.1t as are the changes that the centuries have wrought in Goshen, 
dtcy have not been aide to efface the diaraeteristic peculiarities of the 1 amis cape. 

Wherever the Kite-flood readies 
the fields, even on the shores 
of the fresh water canal, the fer- 
tilised soil yields a rich harvest 
to the husbandman ; hut on the 
higher levels, and towards the east 
generally, spread wide parched 
flats, on which only a variety of 
desert weeds can find sustenance, 

r 

and where numerous nomad tribes 
pitch their tents and pasture their 
cattle, It is towards tile north, 
hi the vicinity of tire lake of 
Monza Id i t that the nature of the land seems to have undergone the most con- 
spicuous change. Where formerly the .Semitic herdsman could pasture hi numerable 
cunh- on the rich marshy lam l lie pools of hitter, brackish water; and where 
I * ^ t J laboured and accumulated wealth in Im-iidsume towns a few 

poor fishermen now dry their nets in front of their miserable huts, 

\\ v now invite you, Leader, to accompany us in an excursion to the lakes, 
through the pasture-land and desert of the province of 
Goshen. 

Uc will stall!' from Zakamk, the ancient Bubastis. 

There is a great deal worth seeing in the station of 
Gils flourishing town, which is the centra] depot for the 
vast trade in cot tun from the eastern province, and the 
t hief timet ionaries of that part of Egypt also reside here, 

I he waiting-rooms have the same look of western neat- 
ness as the counting-houses of the European merchants in 
tiie city itself ; but many a traveller has been tempted to 
neglect the ex ('client break' fast that was served Inin, 
watching r lie strange and motley groups of travellers that 
gather on tin* platform. Particularly there are pilgrims 

10 Mecca b’oni every part of the East, and they crowd the ticket-office and the 
phirlnnii . especially during rhe weeks preceding t lie month of pilgrimage, attracting 
1 fic attention of the traveller from the \\ cst, Every Mussulman ought to accomplish 
a pilgrimage (u the Holy Places at least, once in his lifetime, and the fulfilment 
of lids injunction ’ s nowadays very essentially facilitated by railways and steam- 
hi Mis. Moslems from (he three (p.mrters of the earth meet hero. The most stately- 
looking are the tall Kabyles from Algeria, and the Moors of Tunis in their white 
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burnous; the most comfortable 
or Russian tea-inn, with them, 
caps, even on the parched sand 


seem to be the Tartars, who car rv their 

■ 'i- ' 

and never east off their IiUjIi over-shoes 
of tlie- desert and under the African -mi. 


m no war, 
ami fur 
Vonder 
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you may see three wives of n Turk, si platting on the .irrouml in rlifii^v ol an old 
nurse or duenna; their S< mi 1 and master jealously parrs up and down in Inti it ot 
liis little harem, and casts an evil glance on you : he is suspicious lest your eyes 

mav meet those of his vmmgest wife, for the light Turki-h veil leaves the e\vs 
uncovered* A pretty and elegant European lads gazes inipusii i vrly at her less 
independent sisters; and what would they say if the\ could know that i li is young 

12 
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a,,(! pH lias havcllcd all the way from the distant lam! of the Ncmstl wee 

(Uomiaus) < I vi lie mmrt-umpjuiicd* and is going, rdying uijy on herself as far as 
India, to bring up Imys in the knowledge of many sciences? 

TU'iv is n perpetual stir and hustle in the station at Zakazeek : but there 
was a time when this place was not a mere resting-place for passers-by, but was 



itsdf tLe S™ 1 of >««V travellers, and attracted more pilgrims than any city in 

Egypt. 

Out \ under, wit liin a few minntes’ walk of the station, rises a tall mid narrow 
heap Of ruins on the site of the ancient Bubastis. The populous city has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, and the words of the prophet Ezekiel have 
been fulfilled there— her young men were to perish by the sword, and her women 
to be led away into captivity.' The city must have been destroyed bv fire as we 
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learn from fragments of melted glass and blackened stones, and with it the temple 
which stood in its midst — that fan mu s temple of winch Herodotus save that ilieiv 
were many huger and more splendid, but not one that lie had seen that would 
compare wit 1 1 It in beauty of 
proportion* 

The Arabs call the ruins of 
Rubastis Tfi Rasta * Here, rd >out 
Seven rears since. 1 found the 

k> 1 

fragments of two statues of the 
cat-headed goddess who was wor- 
shipped here, sometimes under 
the name of Bast, sometimes as 
Sekliet. 1 She was the goddess of 
love and passion ; the daughter 
of the Sun-god, who with her 
fiery teeth warred against all her 
fathers enemies, ami who Id the 
nether world punished the guilty; 

But she was also Aphrodite* mid 
with a sceptre of dowers in her 
hand presided over the joys of 
love and the pleasures of feasting 
and intoxication. She is repre- 
sented sometimes with the head 
of the furious lion, and some- 
times with that of the caressing 
cat, corresponding to her two 
natures. Vast crowds of men 
—Herodotus reckons them at 
7 00,001 ) — ct j I led ed t< > kee p he r 
festivals. Men and women alike 
found place in the Hat boats 

that conveyed them, and the 

■■ 

latter outdid the men in midaeity. 

¥‘ 

Singing, flute] day big. clatter, and 
the clapping of bands never 
ceased throughout the voyage. 

The stav-at-home folks in the 
towns by which they passed were 

greeted with course jests, and in Bnbastis itself vast offerings of heasls writ- s;uw din d T 
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and more wine was drunk than elsewhere in the whole course of the vear. 
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Die historian Eo whom \vr out the description of this festival tells us that 
cleail eats were embalmed mid then sent to he buried at IJuhastis, No trace 
remains n l the tombs of 1 he cats; hut, mi the other hand, the memory of the 
ancient, sanctity of this animal has not altogether died out. It is not very long 
"hire, in Cairo, a considerable sum was bequeathed by will lor the maintenance of 
sinning cats. I util within a few decades each caravan of pilgrims to Mecca was 
accompanied by an old woman who carried with her a number of cats, and was 
knnvui as "the mother of the cats;" and to this day a man with cats travel* with 

each caravan. This singular custom is pro- 
bably a relic or memoria! of the cats which 
used to be brought to Bp bast. Is, 

It can hardly be a mere coincidence 
that makes 700,000 the number of the 
Egyptians that had to make the pilgrimage 
to Bubastis, while 70,000 Moslems must 
every year visit Mecca. If any are wanting 
to make up the number of believers Heaven 
supplies file deficiency by sending angels. 

Under the lion-headed form the monu- 
ments sometimes mention this goddess as 
Astarte/ and say that the people of Asia 
were under her special protection. There 
can lie no doubt that there were many men 

■H 

of Semitic race among the citizens of 
Bubastis. The whole eastern portion of the 
Delta was peopled by them, and there were 
few places in it that, at the time of the 
Pharaohs, had not a Semitic as well as an 

cranvijf I'LAXT. TTf JJ* ' 

Egyptian name. 

The capital city, from which the pro- 
vince assigned to Joseph’s tribe took its name of Gosen (Goshen), bore the name of 
Ua or Pliu-Ah.s (Phaeousn). The Hebrews called it and the province Go*shm } and to 
this day there are mounds of ruins near the Arab village of Fakoos, among which 
I myself (bund the name of Pharaoh (lie Oppressor. 

Fakoos may now be reached by railway. Formerly I visited it on horseback, 
aT ‘d i-ode all about its pasture-laud and the desert-strip of' the Delta, 1 found 
hospitable enieilaiimient in the houses of the Egyptian officials, of the Greek eotton- 
iiierchants, and of the well-to-do village magistrates; and I shall never forget the 
night 1 spent in the neighbourhood of Fakoos, at the house of a young English- 
man who had erected a steam-engine for working machines to pick and clean cotton 
hi Ibc kvrton of a certain Bey. and who was now employed in working and 
repairing it. My kind host had been for two years the manager of Ids Turkish 
musters plantation and factory, and bis charming young wife had joined him in 
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Both li.nl -ilvi-n d(i present cun i fort and pleasure to lay the foundation of 
an independent existence at home in the future. A fixed sum — stated in figures 
the go;d 1 hat they looked forward to, and as soon as the sum should he made 
"I* were ready to leave the luxuriant country that lay around them as far as 

tile eye could Wiieli- hut not before. To attain this end both husband and wife 
submitted to every privation; not even the smallest ornament decorated their 

meagrely-furnished rooms, not a drop of wine had ever 
sparkled in the few glasses they owned ; the temptations 
of an expedition to Cairo or to Alexandria were steadily 
resisted, and nothing bound them to the world but an 
English newspaper and a little heap of letters, read 
til most to pieces, and lying on the work-table of the 
gentle creature whom the Arab women of the village 
avoided as an outcast, because she showed her pretty 
lace unveiled among the men. “For two years.” site said, 

I have not spoken a word to any Ku rope an woman, 
and I cannot understand the Arab women ; and besides 
they acorn me," 

I had a tow bottles of red wine and much news for 
them of the outer world, and so it fell out that we three 
spent half ihe night in eliat, and that they parted from 
mo as from a brother when my tall hay horse was 
brought round, and 1 mounted for my ride to Kan- the 
ancient ^oau the city where Moses performed his 

liiimcles before Phanioli, 

Ihe first part oi the way led me across well- 

tilled pasture and corn laud, intersected by canals, and 
differing but little from the rountry I had passed through 
on Ihe way from Rosetta. 1 found a few peasants’ houses, 
with orchards tu full bloom and many an European 

f't'e and shrub interspersed among the palms, and the 
Egyptian wheat with its heavy ears reminded me of home. At last I came 

to an end of the fields and was on the dry soil of the desert, that showed 

patches here and there of a salt incrustation looking like a film of ice. Ere 

long the desert spread round me on every side, and it was here that for the 

h, y ,mu ' 1 k ' h Mlr '“ngiral rlmim of its solitude, and. with it, that mysterious 
excitement which takes possession of the traveller’s fancy ami exhibits its 

results so conspicuously ill the vivid imaginativeness of” the Arabs them- 
selves who people (he lifeless waste with a legion of marvellous and fantastic 
■Clues. Here dwells the whole world of spirits ; here riot the Djins and the 
• ion s tin it. msii through tlie air riding on weird beasts, on locusts, lizards, and 
>1 m lers. And even the devout may believe in them, for the Prophet himself 
respected them, and many confessed Islam; but others are evil spirits and 
oppress men, and the devil is their ruler. The Djins dare even mount up to 
Heaven to spy its secrets, but the angels keep watch, and the tailing stars that 
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the wanderer in the desert sees 


at. night a re tierv arrows which Ihll 

o a 


ii j ion these 


audacious spirits* 

As you wander through the silent waste at the hour* of prayer a el ear long- 
drawn cry may greet your ear. Your eye can see no living tiling, hut the v«ijm 
grows more and more distinct, A secret shudder runs through your vein*, \nu 
spring up a slope which conceals the horizon, and now you perceive a lonely Ic-rds 
man, surrounded by Ids sheep, who shouts out ids prayer as loud as ever hr ran 
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to empty space. This is in order that the spirits may hear the solitary shepherd 
and he witness tor him at the day of judgment, ts there on earth a more ghostly 
apparition than an A rah traveller mounted high on Ids canid, wrapped in light 
coloured garments, and escorted by vultures who follow him on his silent wa\ in 
the twilight along the sandy track? When the moon is up and ils beam* 

are reflected in the micaceous fragments on the ridges, the ghouls are t ratisfi nailed 

into dancing lights, and the Djins appear in human form. flouting abom tin- ground 

or pacing silently along, or riding on hitch horn s with l heir faces hired; I no and 
claws like the coulter of a sickle. 

These are the terrors of the deseri. which is nevertheless full of an indo^-H habit 
charm which f hope to communicate to the reader in another place. This pn-x-ul 
ride through the desert is too short. 

Nor was it wholly deserted, for 1 mine upon three different enrampinmil - of 

Bed a ween. with a few camels and small herds of lean kirn 1 . By sunrise I laid reached 
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the strip of fertile land that borders the old Tani tie arm of the Nile. This >itvum 
in the time of the Pharaohs watered the most impoitant part of lioshiii far nmiv 
liberally than it does sit. present : it is now called the M\\'\zz f or the banal of San • * I 
Hager, On the farther side of this stream stands the fishing hamlet of Sn We 
called out, hut no one appeared to ferry us over ; then a fisherman, who had joined 

company with me from a neighbouring village, offend himself to carry arms* 

the shallow river, lu an instant he had thrown off Lis fellah's shirt and. stooping 
before me* invited me to mom it on his broad back. 1 hesitated a ijioiimit with an 
uncanny feeling of astonishment, for if was as if one of the Hykshos sphinxes of Sun 
— to which I wilt shortly introduce the reader — had come to life, and invited me m 

S ' 1 

mount. Through how many generations have these knottv vertrhnv. these i hick lips, 
and these sturdy mu scalar limbs, which are so different from the graceful and 
slender native Egyptian type, been transmitted t Ami not l alone, but the celebrated 
archeologist s Marietta Pacha, met with hundreds of men of the same stamp whm, 
by command of the Khedive, lie cleared so many of the monuments of Egypt from 
the sand, and among them those of Tanks, restoring them to the light of day and 
the scientific study of aut i<pmrmns. 

1 need not relate how the I iroad shouldered descendant of (he llykshu* carried 
me through the water, how mv servant followed him. and the horsc-bov, witli the 
saddle on his head, leading the horse bv the bridle ; how I reached the opposite 
shore, half dry, half dripping, and soon after sundown found shelter under the 
hospitable roof of the worthy Ahmed Bakhsheesh. The pottage or soup, the few! 
stuffed with rice and raisins, and the baked tish which were set before me were as 
much relished bv the hungiv traveller as the contents of mv last bottle of wine were 
bv the ti n tdv- grown son of the house, who, to gratify his guest, sacrificed some of the 
joys of Paradise, and sin net I against the prohibition of the Prophet ever to drink 
wine, I would rather say nothing about that night's sleep, for 1 lay on a carpet 

spread on the door. Only a. few feet front me slept my servant a ml horse-boy. mil 

to speak of a number of lisher-la.ds — and I Imd forgotten my insect powder ! 

I hailed the dawn as a release, took a bath in the icy-cold arm of the Nile, 
and then followed mv host's son to the ruins of Tunis. 

■V 

In a few minutes I was standing in their midst Mans of the remains uf the 
cities and temples that have come down to us from the period of Egypt's spin idem 
are of greater extent and in better preservation, bill no ruins excel these in 
pictures pie charm, 1 wandered from monument to monument, seeking a \aiitage- 

gromid from which to overlook them all, and before beginning 1" invest iga to and 

copy the separate inscriptions ! ascended a mound of rubbish the non h of rlu 
ruins, and sat down by the dilapidated tomb of some Sheikh. From I his -pm. 
whither I often returned, it was possible to overlook the whole extenl "f the nbn> 
The city must have been a large one. and run of l lie most splendid residences and 
centres of culture in the kingdom. Only in Thebes are then 1 so many and Mnh large 
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iin 'Mi i iJiciitm r>i I m nl ( (' i c f f >f tuniul ; but. id all tli© niagniticeTit buildings which 

HlLV \ivvv. not own the gm.mil-]) km can lie recognise d, The groat sanctuary 

ejected by Ramoses (Ramses) 11— Pkamoh the Oppressor — lain crumbled into dust 
^rumlr | 'i Mars with }>a fin -leaf capitals, idIumk and no loss than twelve broken obelisks 
ll,v - lj > tlh -' ^ important niommients, in grand confusion on the earth. An 

Arabic legend relates that, the Rluvraulis were giants, who could move the muddiest 
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m “ „| rock with a magic rod ; but if it needed giants to erect these monuments, 
it must have required the will and the strength of a, hod thus to overthrow them. 

Ir is impossible here to enumerate all the monuments separately; it must suffice 

t " SI, -'Y liat llu " 1 Hlore severs I of the greatest importance ami interest. 

Every period of Egyptian history, excepting the very oldest, here finds a represen- 
tative ; and when 1. in perfect solitude, looked round oil the brick foundations of the 
ruined houses that lay close to me on tile slope of the hill, at the overthrown temples 
and pH laces just, below mv feet, and farther off at the fields and pasture-land, 
splendid visions of those by-gone days rose before my inward eye; the glorious past of 
Tanis how far removed from the melancholy actuality became to me aliving presence, 
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[t was at This, in Upper Egypt* tlie sur-eity to Ahydos, that tin* power 

of the race of the Pharaohs was developed Us tirst offshoot* founded Memphis and 
ere long the culture ojf the Nile valley had spread from the t&*t ration nt io the 
coast of the Mediterranean. Here, at the time of the builders of tin- PymMdm n 
stock of Semitic blood. derived from the East, acquired a firm foothold. Some of the 
new-comers pastured 4 heir docks in marshes near the hake of M eiiza Uli. vldle others 
navigated the kc;v— which the Egyptians hated and dreaded— in swiftly sailing vessel®. 


ami established trading ports on the 
mouth of the eastern branch of the 
Nile. At the early part of the third 
century before UlirPt the foreigners 
were beginning to crowd the Egyptian 
inhabitants, and even to overmatch 
them. Their princes — who resided at 
Heraelcopolis, in the Selhroiiic district, 
close to the eastern boundary and not far 
from Tunis — made themselves masters 
of the throne of the Pharaohs and of 
the Nile valley, until the descendants 
of the deposed Egyptian kings suc- 
ceeded in overpowering and exter- 
minating them. By the middle of 
the third millennium before Christ, a. 
dvnasty of nat i ve race \v ieh I et: l I he 

* fcr 

sceptre at Thebes over the whole of 
united Egypt, including the province 
of the foreigners and the Amenemhas 
and Usertcscns. whom we shall often 
meet with again, erected proud sanct- 
uaries at Tunis to the Egyptian 
gods, and set up their images, cawed 
out. of hard stone, in front of their 
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throne. They fortified the eastern 

frontier; but, secure in the sense of their own power, they allowed Ingress i<> 
Semitic immigrants, who approached them submissively and with gifts. Tim glorious 
XI !th dynasty became extinct in a woman. A weaker race mounted lie- ihrone «■! 
the Pharaohs, and the migration of a Semitic stock on horse and on hot Pom 
Syria pressed southwards on the Egyptians, who, though they attempt oh to ( 1T" ,>r 
the incursion of these barbarous tribes, were vanquished, and their king® were forced 
to retire to Upper Egypt. Meanwhile, the Asiatics set lied in I he Ivmlmh U'diu, 
ridded strong ibrtiileutions to Pelusiam — which was also railed ATaris 1 and raided 
Tunis to be the capital of their princes; and ere long they mingled With their 
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,l ‘ l|im ‘ ea, - ,ier wttlers in the Nile valley. It. is an historical law that 

' n>rs trf 11 hl $ h] y titivated and civilised country imist fti.evifcabiv adapt 

themsehes to its manners and customs, and thus actually l,y their conquest be 
lorn,! into subjection ; and it proved true in this case. Ve know them by the 
name of //yfeA*. tlmt is to say. princes of the Shawn, or Befrnreen. anil we 
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krmw. troii i the few monument is 
that remain to uk of their work, 
that, they assimilated themselves 
to Egyptian life in every par- 
i icular t even in their works of 
irt. Like the Pharaohs* they 
hud sphinxes made as symboli- 
cal representations of themselves, 
with the bodies of lions and 
heads of men ; and the faces 
oi these figures were treated a.s 
portraits of their own features, 
'kite finest of these Hykshos 
sjiliinxes had already been trans- 
ported to Cairo when I first 
visited Tan is* but a few still 
looked up at me out of the 
sand, and they exactly resembled 
the people 1 had to deal with 
at San and by the Lake of 
Monza loli. 

The Hykslios remained in 
power more than four hundred 
years. 3 The national hatred of 
(lie vanquished branded their 
memory, painted them as an ac- 
cursed race of devastators* could 
hardly forgive them for set tin ir 
lip their god Ba’a i in the place 
of tin? old gods, and bestowed 
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rvplinn. whirl, wa, that of the Egyptian divinity who was worshipped first as the 

f Vn ii d tUK T feBdS * and vvas ”**W*n*y execrated as the impersona- 
n of all Unit was gloomy ami discordant in nature and in the life of man, Of 

, J V 111 I''' P ,'™ *? W* 11 *¥ «** Kffyittian religion had no kmnv- 

• i gu Then feeling as to evil was that it was but transitory, a passage to future 
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salvation; as living- was merely the process of death* which was in fact the thrr-hold 
of the true and everlasting life. The highest honoui’s were paid to Seth in the vines 
of the H vk slios, and not onh kings were railed b\ Im name, hut also 1 1 m ■ tmriiorv 
known as the Sethroitir district, whieh lay ait joining the 1101110, or pmviinv, ot 
Tan is, and to the east of it. 

During the dominion of the Hvkshos in the northern pari of the Nile vallev. 
I he old Egyptian royal house ruled ill Upper Egypt A papyrus inform* us that 
a. dispute about a spring in the desert gave the Pharaohs an e ecu si on [hr tumlim 
against the Asiatic interlopers .V great war of deliverance began, whirl. I, Med 
manv decades, and ended liv the taking of Abaris, l'ehi*ium. after a sh-m both hv 
land and sea . 1 We still find traces of the ramp of the Hyksho* at Tel el Hew, and 
at Tunis the remains of their kings' palaces; while in the north-eastern portion of 


the Delta we meet with their living descendants, still bearing (he feature* of their 
a nivstrv. 

■# j 

I he victorious Egyptians forced the main body of the llykshos arim to retire. 
Part of 1 1 m vanquished withdrew hv land to Ada ; ol hors, taking to the sea. eoloni>ed 
the islands of the Carpal loan Sea T an ancient name for a part ot the Mediterranean 
near Crete; and a third division, who had devoted themselves to peaceful occupa- 
tions, remained behind In the Delta. 

Tim strength of the Egyptians had gained in temper during the long war against 
the intrusive foreigners. The enterprising spirit of the kings of the X VI I h h dynasty, 
who resided, at Thebes, helped them to penetrate Asia as far as the Euphrates, and 
to till the treasuries of the city of Anion with Ihc spoils of the East. The Hebrews, 
to whom a grateful Pharaoh had abandoned the rich pasture* of (Josh on* herded 
their flocks mi molested. Every one knows the story of Joseph, the kings steward, 
and the biblical narrative of the multiplying and increase of Jacob's race to a 
nation. Here we are standing on the very scene of the events which preceded 
tile Exodus of the Israelites. 

Raineses L overthrew the last descendants of the conquerors of the Hykahos 
who had wasted their strength in religious struggles, and usurped their thrum-. 1 1 is 
sou was Seti I., and Ids grandson, Raineses lb, is the Sesosj ris of the D reeks and 
the a Pharaoh the Oppressor " of the Israelites; Ids great .-grandson Menephtah is 1 1 h ■ 
Pharaoh of t lie Exodus, Many bas-reliefs and pi>rtrait-*tai ues make us familiar vviih 
the physiognoniv of most of t Iili members of this family, whose peculiar feature* 
confirm the idea — which is supported by man\ other reasons — that the\ wav of Semitic 
origin* The military glory of Sesostris has been iimnorta (mod b\ tin* narralivi-* 
of classical writers, but all that he and Ids father achieved a* patron* of 

architecture i* less well known. We shall have occasion at Thebe* arvi'l at 

their stupendous creations, and we learn from an inscription in. tin- temple at 
Karnak that Seti I. had planned a canal to connect the Nile with tin* Red Si -a and 
at the mme time to water the plains uf Southern Uoshen. Tim ruins «.f a eh \ 
built b\ Ramoses, have been discovered nenr ils ancient bed : and "n n >ann 

spot, Mashoota, we saw. besides a monument of granite, strong wall s eo m posed ol 
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bricks which were stamped with the name of the Pharaoh of the Exodus Similar 
bricks at© found at Tatiis* which the monuments also rail the city of Rameses 
and which is the Raumses uf the Bible, Mere and at Pilhom it is said in tin 
Scripture that “the Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve whh rigour 
and (hey made their lives bitter with hard bond Hire, in moiter, mid iti brick, and in 
all maimer of service lit the field (Exodus i Id. [If In Bxodu- v. 7 \\r find tlirir 
tile taskmasters and their officers v\ ere eoniuia sided, " \* shall 1 1 > > inert give the 
people straw to make brick. as heretofore': let them go and gather straw for them 
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(Jan there he any better illustration of this speech than the hriek mixed with 
straw brought from Goshen and preserved in the Berlin museum, and of which wr 
give a drawing? !t bears the name of Raineses, who frequently resided at Pan is 
started thence on his warlike expeditions, and brought one of his great > -at wars 
to a happy terminal km by signing a treaty there with bis chief antagonists, the 
princes of the Kltela. 

He was wont to turn his arms against Semitic mil inns : what wonder then 
that lie severely oppressed the kindred race who were subject to him. ami strove 
to burden them witli hard labour ? Venerable papyrus-rolls contain the account* of 
the taskmasters of the Hebrews as rendered to the overseer*. and show tis Iww 
1111 rend ttinglv the officers watched (he hdmurers, and endeavoured to promote 1 Imir 
material comfort. The officials praise the neighbourhood of Tunis end the fertility 
of Goshen in words of rapture. Paintings in the tombs at Thebes diou us ihr 
labourers hi their work; but the people whom we here sec — drawing water, hewing 
up the earth, kneading the ehiy. tilling it into wooden moulds, and piling the bricks 
111 layers while the taskmaster watches them, stick in hand are not Jew*. but 
Asiatics of some other race who had been carried captive into Egypt al an earlier 
date under Thutlniies ML and there forced, as the inscription tells its, H to make 
bricks for the new buildings of the provision houses, or granaries, of the city of 
Anion,' ' By tin' side of the second picture it is written, "Prisoners, bronghr b\ 
Ids Majesty to labour at the temple of his father A 111011." A third inscription eelc- 
1 > rates I he vigilance of the task masters, and the gods are cut rented t" reward 
the king for remembering them with wine and good food. An overseer calls mit 
to the people," I carry jhe stick, be ye not idle.’’ 

It is impossible to study these pictures withnul thinking of the nppre»ioti 
r if the Jews, Perhaps the very wall on which ! sal so ninny limns was tin* work of 
their hands. Perhaps it was on the verv stream that I crossed \ c.-aen lav 1 1 ia.t tin- 
heart-sick mother of Moses floated the rush basket containing her child and it i> 
expressly testified by (he Psalmist (Psalm Ixxuii, Id. 4:i) dial 1 lie Pharaoh before whom 
Moses wrought his miracles lived at Tanis. It was hence that the on went 

out for the flight of the enslaved multitude, and In ure that Mciicphtah sei forth 
with his chariots and horses to overtake the fugitives.. Wc are able 10 present the 
reader with a portrait of tlm vacillating king, who in his teiTor gave the promise 
which he net meted as soon as lie thought himself secure. \ not her purl rait m r 1 1- 
same prince, witli even a weaker countenance, is preserved in 1 he museum at Rm>luk. 
All the general tinman interest in Tunis ends witli the Hebrew exodus; I ml the 
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p < *1 mb ills i‘it\ eonummd to be nf t lie greatest importance to Egypt, and in the 
I'i-j litli ■'*'■! i r ii before Christ ;i new . though not vm illustrious, rare of kings came 

l In ure to govern Egypt. 

We will now quit onr seat on the sheikh’s 
tomb and wander, pencil in hand, from one mound 
of ruins to another. Most of the inscriptions are 
addressed to Hie gods Anion, Ptah, or Ka Harmaehis. 
Mum monuments attract onr attention, hut for the 
most part thev lie halt hurled In the sn-mL and over- 
seers are appointed who are forbidden under heavy 
penalties to a 3 low strangers to clear them. The 
happy ae< idem is too fresh in the metiwn of the inspec tor of excavations by which 
the illustrious Lepsiiis and his companions discovered a monument of immense i in- 
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porta nee which he himself had overlooked. This stone has become famous under 
the name of the tablet of Tams, or the decree of Canopus. We shall find it in 
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the in uncut n of Bonin k, where it was deposited. Only cursory mention can in this 
place Ik- made of n great tablet of granite, which still lies among the ruins, and 
which is dated by the years of an era beginning from tile epoch of the H ykshoa. 
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whicli occurs nowhere else; 1 of the colossus of Raineses II. in porphyry* on which 
there are traces of painting in various colours; of the shrine of gra n ulut n l ala buster- 
like marble; of the female torso with the characteristic* nf an VmUiZom the lefi 
breast being larger than the right ; of the black statues of Sekhrt with the hi m- 
hcswU the sombre silting iigmvs of basalt, and the almost purple on es of red granite- 

On the morning after my second sleepless night at Tunis ri.il was bustle in 
front of my host's house. Numbers of fishermen had eome in in their large boa Is, 
on which the nets were hung in 
orderly array, and offered the lish 
they had caught in the hike, packed 
in large and small baskets, for sale 
to the highest bidder. This auction, 
which lakes place every Tuesday 
and Friday, was in every way a 
singular picture, and I shall never 
forget it. 

Nothing in Egypt is more purely 

African than the finn\ inhabit ants of 

*• 

Its waters, 11 je Nile produces the 
same fish ns the Senegal, ami with 
their flat heads, minute eyes, and 
long cirri, or beards, they look as if 
they belong to some earlier epoch of 
creation than the graceful natives 
of our own fresh waters. JSv far 
the most common is the Shad, called 
Karmoot, and to the same family 
belongs the celebrated Electrical 
SI j ad , the lla ad, marked with black 
spots. Some o ( the species present an 
almost monstrous appearance, with 
their long thread-like fins on the 

back and belly. One of the drollest i* the Fahaka, or Tetri m km, winch, when blown 
out. looks like a pumpkin with a talk twinkling eyes, and a Mtth laughing naudh 
with four shining white teeth. The Kanooma tisli, with its lung snout bent down 
wards, is the Oxyrrhynchus of the ancient Egyptians. Perhaps tin niosr iidmvsting 
is the Finny Pike, Polypteras, which is a survivor of the primeval order of the 
Ganoid fishes; I do not remember ever having seen it, yet I believe it was tlm 
original of a hieroglyphic sign. In tlie IVied or In died stag* 1 of their existence ! 
decidedly prefer our Northern lish b> (lie Egyptian varieties, v lihh are for Hie him 
part flabby and unsavoury. 1 have tasted mam kinds, and can pay the tribute of 
praise to none but that known as the Pay ad. id' which very large specimens an* caught, 
and which has flesh of a. brilliant whiteness. 

1 A ii-;hik]ilLu»u uf Oils LiUiM, which meiitii.n i ' :m inl-imil ><\' 1 0 1 > yyurs lYiiw the Sin | Oi'-r-i - i. . U:<nv II. ii tin* 
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Tin . 1 auction was a vehement business, and the dealers were mot less calcu- 
li ft I to attract liar attention of sin European than their wares. The passionate 
emotions, of which education and custom rerpihv n< to control the exhibition, are 
here dh'nn without conceal ment or check, mid perhaps with the fullest unreserve 
when a ipicstion of “ Mine ’ and "'Thine is to be settled. How tlie fishermen 
hi wild eojiiiisiou ' how their black eves flash and glare! how thcv snatch back 



their baskets in a rage! and how often the worthy Ahmed has to scream at them. 
Wait a minute, I'm coming;’ and to use Ids palm-rod! At I lie same time 11iEi.nr 
a tin> ti*h finds Us wav into Hie basket Hurt stain Is behind him, for lie Is clever 
enough to temper his severity with kindliness* and whenever ;i handdu-hrnid tight 
seems inevitable, he contrives to purity the adversaries with concilia! "ir words and 
soil thing gestures. What a wonderful variety of tones these people have at their 
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cm to express every shade of feeling! I am thinking less of the shrieking 

veil ei uenee nf their anger than of the melting pathos their voices can assume in a 
caressing mood, <n when seeking reconciliation. 

Meanwhile retort answers abuse, “ Where are vnur eves, merchant l ” shouts 
Hie fisherman, thinking the buyers bid too small. The man, who thinks he is being 
cheated, cries onL " Hind a turban of straw aland thine head 7 (be as great a fool 
i- you will), lad never forget 1 hy duty,’ Borne cutting answer is given ; the man 

who is thus reprimanded asserts himself to be as good as his antagonist, and 
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better ton: but the i uem\ has the nimbler wit nod the sharper tongue, and 
ret-nris* “ Even beast that lias a hump fancies itself a camel/' 

When the si art ion was over the fishermen wanted me to buy a pelican and 

two tine hernia that they had caught alive. They carried home but little money, 

for only a certain percentage of their earn- 
ings was paid to them ; the principal 
profits accrue to the holder of the right 
of fishing in the Lake of Meiusaleh, 
which is farmed out for about £60,000* 

It was with a party of fishermen 
from the little fishing town of El Mata- 
reeveh that ! visited this remarkable 

kf 

inland sea, which is separated from the 
Mediterranean by only a narrow strip of 
land, it is of about the extent of the 
county of York, and is strewed with 
islets. So rich is it in waterfowl of 
every species that Brehin, who is a good 
■i utlmrity, ea leu hi ted that I hey must consume sisty thousand pounds ol lish daily, 
The well-known stow of Baron Mmiehliausem who tired off his gun with Ids ramrod 
for a charge* and so shut and spitted a whole flock ot ducks, here hardly seems 
impossible; for. part ini larh at breeding-time* the islands and reedy shallows ot this 
lake arc peopled uith countless masses of feathered guests* The charming illus- 
tration b\ \Y, Lentz 

■4 

is not in the least 
an exaggerated re- 
presentation of the 
scene. 1 hicks and 
shell - drakes, storks 
and herons, pelicans* 
the .A boo Monas, 
and the delicately- 
ci >loure< \ flan lingo — 

whose breed in g-p! a i *e s 
are known to only a 
few hunters among 
the natives of Men- 
zaleh- gulls and terns, 
dark and fight lined 

eivdrs * l in | falcons — who in their turn prey on the feathered murderers and avenge the 
tish — arc found collected in legions in this paradise of birds. The sportsman who 
wanders from islet to islet can make an enormous bag, particularly when he is skilful 
enough to manage a little boat with Ins own hand. The water is in most places 
shallow, and overflow* only the lowest of the islands during the inundation ; 

Ivin- above this water-mark are called li mountains." djebd, by the fishermen. 
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Vivid pictures* that 1 can never forget, stnmpcd themselves on my ini in I a- 
I traversed this wonderful lake in the rinuddv-eunstructed hark of the Matarreveh 

O ' " V 

fisherman : pictures of primeval nature, a silent hut populous landscape, ban h 
touched by the hand of man, affording at present much delight to the sportsman, 
but perhaps — indeed* it is to be hoped— before many decades are passed, to be 
restored to tilth and culture. 

There can be no manner of doubt that broad expanses now covered b\ its 
waters were in former times fields and meadows, tilled by the peasantry, and 



affording pasture to the herdsman's entile. Even at the present day. though it h 
connected willi the sea by a narrow passage, Nile mud is deposited at the bottom of 
the lake: and experienced men have declared with conviction that, with the 

mechanical appliances of our day, it would be practicable to rerouwTt it into 
fertile laud, and make it remunerative to those who might embark in the enterprise. 
On some of the islands there are to this da\ traces of ancient culture, not wholly 
extinct even a few centuries ago. Little remains of the city of IsK Tu n Im*. "ii the 
island of Tenecs, but it still shows some noble ruins; and Arab writers tell ns 6 hut 
at the time of the Khalifat e no finer tissues were \vo\ri» than those pn m hired limv 
The damask, fine 'unze. and cost I v gold tissue of Timer's, or Time's wen faiiii* »u* 
throughout the East. and enriched this inhabitants, whose posterity ha\r fallen m n L ■ • I 
from their high estate, and now laboriously earn their scant t bread b\ n< r and > uL 
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And m n uv one who Iiel* been in intercourse with these humble, simple men 

«■" u 

remembers them with kindliness, I can rail to mind the crowd ot figures that 
pressed round the large brazier, side by side with the stranger, at Mataieeveli ; I 
mu see tlii slight forms of the women who followed el dead body. lamenting: and 
I do not think that in all Egypt I met with a liner race , Faces more manly 
or more noble than those of the descendants of the llykshns are nowhere to he seen 
throughout tin: Khedives dominion*,. Like all Asiatics ot Semi tie origin, they were 
called 1 Amu under the Pharaohs, and then lliamitc-s or., Di-Amu. Even in the 
eighth and ninth centuries after Phriwi ihe\ gave mmh trouble to the Khalils 
Mcrwa.ii II. and Mamoon. The name of Makikeeveeip which tlnw l hemselvoB adopted, 
dates t'roiii the time when thc\ embraced Christianity. W hen the rest ot the 
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Egyptians adopted the teaching of Eutyehes. the determined Bin mites remained 
faithful to the orthodox doctrine, and called themselves Melckites* or ■imperial/* 
They remained unsubdued bv ihe French, and it is onlv within a short time — in 

IB.- ir 1 me 

fact onlv a very few years — that the magistrates have dared to enlist their sons under 
the conscription for military service. The Lake of Meuzaleli lias had a new and 
not fifth straight eastern boundary set to it by the construction of the Suez Canal 
We will now turn westward, and in the neighbourhood of Damietta, DamyfiK 
and the nnmth of the ancient Plmtnitir branch of the Nile- mow the river of 

Damietta — we come upon a type of landscape which, though it is Hat and level 

like tile whole of the Delta, nevertheless has peculiarities of its ovym The eye of 
the European will in t he first place, be struck by the neatly-] dan ted fields of 
rice, which is here fi favourite erop ; and a harvest, which well repays the 

cultivator* is reaped in September or October, This cereal, it is true* was not 

unknown to the Egyptians at the time of Alexanders Macedonian successors, but 
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it. was the Arabs who first introduced its culture on a large scale from Its 

Indian habitat to the shores of l lie Nile. 

There is little to he said about ®>aiuietta itself' 

a sand-bank bars the entrance to the harbour, which 

is siiiTOumlei] by tall but ill-limit houses. The Bazaar 

is of unusual length ; some tine pillars from ancient 

buildings are found hi the mosques, and there are 

splendid gardens outside the gates, The most bcautl 

ful belongs to the Gorman Cousul. a wealth \ and 

most worthy Le van tine named Surour. Hummi at 
* */ 

the present day contains from tJiiitv In forty thousand 
inhabitants. It was not famous in antiquity: under 
the Arabs ii was esteemed for woven stuffs, and 
workshops where the Christians manufactured the 
finest inmiture-st ufls. ornamented with pictures and 
patterns, as welt as brocades fm- dresses, one of 
which was valued at three hundred dinars*, or forty 
pounds. It owes its place in histon to its long siege 
and final conquest by t lie Crusaders . 1 

Among the hi rod muses in the vicinity of 

m' 

Damiolta ycai imres of great girth and tall in pro- 
portion arc to be seen, ami other fine trees also grow 

near and shade the villages. Peach and other fruit trees flourish in the gardens. 
The clatter ot water-wheels, driven by buffaloes, is audible on evenr side. pouring 
an abundance of water .into the irrigation canals and the open runlets which 

convey it through the fields. 

»’ •Z' 

Cattle certainly thrives here, 

* 

and the buffaloes and o.v ti, the 
butter and cheese of the neigh- 
bourhood of Damietta have no 
cijitals throughout Egypt. The 
I iot ai list who seeks rare plants 
in the water-channels will here 
find the last representatives of 
a species Ibmierly so abundant 
in the Nile — the lotus-flower, 
both white and blue : its seeds 
wliei i ground are still eaten by 
the peasants. But the plant, 
which was once the i[ueeu of 
all t In 1 products of i Im I >eltn, 
and which brought enormous wealth to the inhabitants, the Papyrus, has not Iimi 
seen here by anv trust worthy traveller. And vet it was here, on the Yen branch 
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of thi‘ Nile whirl! bathes this ground to tin* present da y, that the must valuable 
variety of the < V perns- — to which our * paper “ owes its name— was grown ; nor 

was jt for ancient Egypt only, hut* lor every cultivated 
naltun on the Mediterranean that this writing material 
was prepared from its pitli. Manufactories of papyrus 
‘‘paper" existed in the Delta down TO the time of (lie 
Khulifs. Inn pai'chmeut wan already competing with the 
Egyptian material, which was of tench importance m an 
article of commerce that Finnus, a citizen of Alexandria 
wlm set himself up as emperor in opposition to Aurelian/ 
could declare that Ids manu file to ries of papyrus brought, 
him in a revenue large enough to maintain an army, In 
n nisei | Hence of I lie introduction of new wilting materials 
into Europe — | narch m cm and rag paper — the physiognomy 
of the Delta must have undergone a complete trans- 
formation. In the place of those thickets which have 
been described as ‘ 4 a, forest without- branches, a shrubbery 
without leaves, a harvest in the water, a scene of beauty 
in a bog/' we now see rice, maize, indigo, and cotton 
fields. Ever} recollection even of the plant which for so 
many hundred years was so carefully tended, and which 
Strabo so graphically describes ns ' a hare stick with a 
tuft at the top; 1 has been lost to the natives of the 
Delta, The European sees it in hot-houses, or may have 
met with it oil the shores- of the Anapo while travelling 
to Syracuse, in Salty; little thinking, perhaps, that he 
has every day occasion to use words and ideas which 

4 " 

owe their origin to the Egyptian reed. 

/ V fti/ru# and Bt/ftftts arc different forms of the same 
word; from the First we derive our word “paper/' from the 
second the word “‘Bible/' The celebrated writing material 
was prepared l>\ slicing the pith of the stem into thin 
which were laid side by side and overlapping 
each other, pressed together, and smoothed. The sheets 
thus prepared were stuck together to form a sheet, and 
the first leaf was known as the 1(1 protocol! on / ? hence the 
word “ protocol/ 1 Long sheets of papyrus could of course 

1st: preserved only in rolls : thus each l was a roll. 

and the part assigned to each actor in Etonian theatrical 
parlance is still called ids * mile/' in French. “ role. " The ancient Egyptians were 
accustomed to write with inks of two colours : the main text being transcribed 
with black ink. while red (rubra) was used for distinguishing the beginnings ol 
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sections; 1 lienee the word “rubric/ 1 Charta, or carta, was the. tifim e rornniouly 
given to this paper by the Homans, 2 and it lias given ih the wmil "card.' 

We know the various kinds of Egyptian paper, which were sometimes desig- 
nated by the names nf their place of nun lit factory, as Saltiest, or Tsinitieii. ; sometimes 
after some person <»f distinct ion, as Livianad Gomelinua sometimes according to the 
purpose for wldeh tliev were intended, ns hieratic, writing paper, theatre-ticket paper, 
or bag paper; 3 * * 6 and papyrus rolls of remarkable size, and in admirable preservation, 
have come down to us. This writing material was invented in Egypt at the earliest 
in the time of the IVruinids ; ,J but it- was most lavishly used at the time when 
A ] e xa-i idri a was in i ts g 1 1 . a y . 
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The papyrus grown in tlie Selimmvtie district was particularly famous On the 
site of the elder town of this iiotur nr government, where the historian Manet ho 
was born, now stands the miserable town of Semen nood. on the left hank ol the 
Dam left a branch, along which wo once sailed lip stream from Mansoorah. 

M unsound i the Vtciorious is, next to Tnntah, the most important inland town of 
the Delta, and the chief town of the wealthy province of Daklu-kay i -h, w In r. 
numerous Europeans principally Greeks, hut also English, Germans, and Swiss- — 
have settled, and curry on a trade principally in cotton. Mansoorah is a emnpani- 
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, iv .-1\ modern town, for it was built by i*<iniraaiiil of t lie Sultan Molek el Kamil 
,|i, r i t|i-' l rusuli-s, alier the taking of Rosetta by the < 'liristians fsibout, J 220). A 

fmiili-'-l bridge. close to llie town, III that time the two shores <>l the 

Xtle while at the present dav the opposite suburb ot lalkha, where the lailuay- 
is he reached by taking a boat. However, the tionstructifn of an 

iron lu'h I ‘^e, with a double line of rails, is about to be begun. 

Theiv is little tn ti ll about the present town ol Maiisoorali, but stil ring 
niciimrie?. revive in our mind as we seek for tin: humble spot where one of the most 
(Kivvei'ful kings nl the West is said to have lingered a eaplive. Louis IX. of France 
was completed before the walls of .Uausoorab by the army led by tile young 
Sultan el Mouzjuim Tonrnushah, and was forced to yield to the infidels with his 
brother, Charles of Anjou, and the i lower of French chivalry.' The Sultan treated 
lib captive foe with consideration, but lie met bis death at I he hand of his own 
warriors, while Louis, at the rust of an enormous ransom and the evacuation ot 

the town of I lamieita. regained Ids freedom and that of his fellow-captives. 

With a favourable wind we may reach Behl.ee t cl Hagai* in two hours from 
MaiisiH 'lull, anil it is one of the must remarkable of all the ruined cities of Egypt. 
The sight of the well-tilled fields on each side of the stream delights the eye as we 
sail along. Opposite the village of el Weesh I disembarked oil an ancient rivei- 

wall, or quay; I. as I turned uiv face landwards, I could almost believe mysell 

transported to my own country, for 1 rarely met with any palm-trees, but my 

rend lav through white poplars, lime-trees, and willows ; among which, however, grew 
Sont -tives am! Lehbek, Tniinirisk. and Bernouf shrubs. I walked ipiicklv on, and 
in nb.mt half an hour found myself in front of the plainly recognisable traces of 
n wall enclosing a gigantic heap of ruins, the remains of the splendid temple 
(( f ra-Hehit— that is t-> say, “the strong place "—where the great goddess 
was worshipped from whose’ name the Romans called this town beam. The 

greets and squares of the ancient city have completely disappeared; not a vestige 
„C ,Ue dwellings of early ages can lie detected among the huts of the fellaheen 
„f the village ..f Held wet : but- here, as everywhere in Egypt, the abodes of the 
gods were built of more durable materials than those ot man, and the granite tuiiis 
of the temple of Isis at Hel.it arc strong enough to duly many a century to come. 
There they lie, within the ancient temple precincts, one mighty mass ol blocks, por- 
tions of pillars, fragments of architraves, slabs, and flights ol steps. I have never 
--•i'll anvt 1 ling mure strange and impressive than this temple, fallen, as it might seem, 
tit the command of a magician. Neither the slow injuries ot time, nor the feeble 
hand of man could have effected the sudden and utter ruin of this edifice of granite. 
\„ i'artln|iiake felled it at one shock, and the legendary memory of such a 
catastrophe, as well as of the sacred beasts of the cow-headed goddess, survives in 
the mind- of the fellaheen, for Isis long commanded the deepest veneration in tins 
plaiv. and her image is preserved on many stones. Idle 1 was resting by the 
ruins a man of Uehbeet told me the following story, which is lamihar to every 
iidiubitmd of the village In the time of Wolowon a beautiful temple stood here 
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in which there dwelt a caw sent hv God, and which no one dared huieh. (hie- 

■- 

upon a time there was a woman who want d the cow to give milk t’> > i ■ her 1 1 » 
born child; she went secretly into the temple and mteiiipted to milk the nw. hui 
the udders yielded no milk ; then the woman cursed the cow, and 1 1 ; ■ r ■ 1 1 \ bad -he 
uttered the last, word when the huge building Jell in with a feoful era Hi, and 
buried the blasphemous woman and her child under the ruins. If :ui\ one strike-* 
the stones in the evening tlie cow is heard lowing, Main of the folks "I (he 

village have heard it, and they call our ruins here Hagai gainoos, or Ihe hull bo 
stones, ' 

What a splendid spectacle this temple must, have presented when the -mimliim- 
was reflected on the polished grey and brown granite nl which h was emMruei.d 
Hundreds of the blocks have preserved the pictures and inscriptions which wen 
chiselled on their surface with peculiar care, and they tell us that the ruined 
Sanctuary of Isis was erected (bj. 287 to 2J7i bv Ptolemv II,, I Idlm lelphus. 

No record remains of the time of its fall, and it will never be possible to 
verify the plan of the foundation, for i hough so many blocks lie heaped up, lin-ralli 
not one stone remains upon the other. Ii takes four hundred paces to walk round 
the high mound of ruins, and to cliinh to the top is like climh'mg a mountain of 
granite. Very possihh tlie pavement of the tern pie -court lies preserved under the 
superincumbent soil, for very little corn grows wit him its precincts mar the pool 

which indicates the situation of the sacred tank, wide] Egyptian icmpie was 

ever without. 

Before nightfall I got back to Mausoorah, whence it would be ms\ to reach 

the recent h discovered mins of Meades, the city of I hr sacred ram Hut wv h im 

leave it mi visited, for wo arc anxious to turn southwards, lo the Ibramids ami (biro, 
the very heart of Egyptian life* 
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leaching the citv nf tilt' Kim Ills — 
long LTi 1 We arrive at the station of 
Kalvoob — the Pyramids ;uv seen on 

* 4 1 

tin- i list :int horizon. 1 They are the 

K- 

tokens of Cairo. and it is with them 
that the most ai lei on t records are 
connected of tfjat vanished metropolis 
which t'airo tnav be regarded a> 
tlie fater successor. So, before we enter the town, 
we will turn our steps in Mem] ill is ami the venerable 
st niet hits that stand on the soil of it- Necropolis. 

Cairo has been constantly called the t it\ of 
the Pvrn mills, and not without justice i from even 
elevated position the simple outlines of thc^e 
marvellous structures are conspicuous; tier vil hch 
the con met ion i- but a superficial one between lh-- 
ga\ and lively capital on tin 1 eastern bank of the Nile 
ami the imperishable masses of Hone on tlm 
opposite shore. Cairo has gazed at the lb rain hC 


Pyramids. 
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ever since its ft mm 1 a t 1 om were dtig, 1 mt the most ancient of the Pyramids had 
, set’ii the lapse of four thousand years before the first stone oi the first house in 
Cairo was laid. 

The capital with its lofty citadel is hut an upstart that has thriven rapidly, 
and niinr into its vast fortune early by the overthrow of a reverend predecessor. 
Moinplib f it. and Cairn grew out of its ruins. This is literally the fact, tor, in the 
lir-’t place, 1 3 1 r citizens of the oh I residence of the Pharaohs moved and settled in 
the eitv p which immediately it was founded bv Ainroo, Omars general, 1 increase i 1 
wr\ nip i dli ; ami. in the second place , the ancient palaces oi Memphis were pulled 
down, and the beautiful polished ornaments and slime slabs were convoyed across the 
Nil.-, and vised for the fomulat ion-stones of new buildings or the construction of 
strong walls. Monuments uf ltinrMo and alabaster were broken up and burnt lor 
lime. Many of the |iilln rs, too, in the older mow pie of Cairo were derived from 
the temples of Memphis. The old city was in short a quarry, with the stones 
ready wrought : and it was not spared ; nay, so recklessly worked, that nothing — 
abf-olutrly nothing — remains of the largest and most ancient city in Egypt at 
tlds da\ but some mounds of rubbish and a feu more or less damaged monumental 
fragment s, 

Tim streets and squares, the palaces and temples, the academies and fortifi- 
cations where so many hundred thousands of Memphites lived and worked, toiled 
and pm ved, struggled and rest oil, laboured and thought, were joyful in time of 

peace or fought fiercely in lime of war — all have vanished from the face of the 
earth. Memphis — the city of the living — is no more ; but the Necropolis of 

Memphis — the city of the dead — has boon as wonderfully preserved as though it had 
some share in the immortality of the souls of its inhabitants that rest in Osiris. 
Here, if anywhere, is the spot for recalling tlm striking saving by which the Greeks 
were wont to express the character of the Egyptian temperament: “ They regarded 
their hutise as an inn, and their grave as an eternal home: their life on earth 
as a brief sojourn, and their death as true life!" And their burial-places have, 
in tart, outlived their cities, and their tombs have perpetuated the memory of their 
life to out* time. 

There is no more venerable site of human culture than that we propose to 
visit too lav, and no more ancient monuments than those wc shall find there. 
Usually tlmse who go to sec the Pyramids first visit the Necropolis; we shall 
take our own way, and make acquaintance with the city of the living before we 
tread the city of the dead. Wc are bound by no considerations of time and 

comfort, so wc prefer to entrust ourselves to a Niie-boat rather than take the 

railway whirh outs across (lie province of Memphis, and we disembark at 
Gedrashevm a large fellah village* The palm-groves that surround it are among 
the finest in Egypt — and how could they be other than flourishing? for they are 
rooted in a soil where stood for ages the most populous city in the world. It is 
delirious in ride mi the dyke road that traverses these groves, for under the palm 
crowns it is never altogether sunny or shady, and the incessant play of light and 
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sinale reliev* - ns from any sense of monotony : and yet, taken separately, the trees 
of this * xtriisive whim I are exactly like each other, with their columnar trunks 
si m I tea 1 1 1 eiv ..I crow its. Tlap all seem formed uii one pattern — a beautiful one, it 

i> true— emit they are tar from exhibiting the various individuality of <mr oaks 
ami beeehes. 

In the little harbour "f the village of Beclrashevn lie large bundles of the 

ribs of' tile pnl m-leaves stripped of their feathery blades, and a strange spectacle 

i * offered when tlie fellaheen climb up the smooth trunks ami tie themselves to 

the summit of the tree, while fhev beiul down 

■ 

tlii i branches to fertilise the blossoms, or to ^ailier 
the long liimrhes of dates. 

behind the palm- groves spread green and well- 
tilled held s ; from the highest mound of ruin* on 
the plain we can overlook the whole wide sprem ling 
landscape once occupied by the famous city of the 
1 'vmuuds. 

■Jr 

There stand the bouses of the Arab village of 
Hitmlieeneb and to the south-west of it the villa of 
a wealthy Armenian, while south-east of it are the 
most eonsidenible remains of the city : tlut.se most, to the north belonging to a temple, 
while on the south the fallen colossus of Itameses II. mav be seen. In a hut 
close by a re preserved the fragments of the monuments discovered by Marietta 
Paelm in the soil of Memphis, 

booking 1 own rd* the east mulling is to be seen but palm-trees and fields ; but 
it we 1 turn our eves towards the west, bevoml the cultivated land, and take in the 
whole extent of the horizon, our attention is rivet ted by a marvellous panorama. 
It is true that the yellow limestone range whieh closes in the view like a wall 
with ils hare and barren elitts is i felt her varied in elm racier, nor impressively high, 
iior pleasing in outline: but. instead of picturi stpie peaks and far-gleaming glaciers, 
hi i' as the eye can reach it is overtopped by pyramids. These hills of human 
workmanship stand in groups, ami are vurimis as to size and shape. It is as 
though they laid grown together with the rock on which they stand, and were 
no less enduring. 

If the citadel of Memphis mid the king’s palace stood on the hill from whose 
summit we are now gazing westward, the site was happily chosen. It was Lcpshis who 
pointed out that this is the only spot far and wide whence a view could bo obtained 
commanding the whole of Memphis, and whence each royal builder could watch the 
progress of his own Pyramid. Even the most northern group, that of A boo Hofisli, 
con hi probably have been seen from here before it was destroyed. 1 Now, at the 
very northernmost spot on the horizon, rise the greatest of the Pyramid s," 
mum a after the village of l dieczeh, and. thither to the south, the groups of Zaweyet 
el Aryan and of Abuseer. 1 r lo I lie west, a.ml not so remote, rise the proud steps of 


1 Vfii- mum- ->f lii minch vlin built rliis pyramid is not known, ' Built l.y I Vtiwil or Etatl litre* 

s lliitlt hy Ukftf* uf tb u I V i.li dytmaty, * Built by Saiiura, of tbe Vtli dynasty. 
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tin 1 Pyramid of Sakkamli 1 with its sadly injured sisters. anil farther smith hum in 
the group of DalislioorA exhibit Ling tin- curious peculiarity of a lies! pyramid. The 

most southerly pyramids of all, which are invisible from our hill, do u<<i I- !-m„ 

properly to l ine Necropolis < if .Mom phis ; hut, even without counting ihum > ■ ■ ; n 
above eighty of t hese wonderful mausoleum*. And what numbri 1 - ■ i t umh-. u ii h 

■more or less richly-iheorated fugml&s, have tlieir openings in tin- fare of the I 

stone cliff, and are covered with sand ! The enormous extent nf 
this, the vastest uf ad cemeteries — which, if we include i lie 

Pyramid of d covers a stretch of count r\ umie than 

*■ »* h 

forty-five miles long — affords us a standard for rstimnl ilia on 

1 / Cjl 

one hand the magnitude and on the other ihe durali f tin 

ancient city of Memphis, 

Meries, the first king of Egypt-, is said In 
have founded this city. Its name, in Egy |i 
Man — Mcn-nefer, signifies “the good place. 

The priests told Herodotus that the Mharauh, 
in order to make a site of suitable extern 
for Ids magnificent buildings, was fnrecd to 
divert the stream of the nwr into a new 
channel. which divided the fertile laud King 

fa- o 

between the Libyan and Am Ida n ranges 
into two equal halves, and the dams constructed by Menrs to ihe south of the city 

were, when Herodotus trav elled ill Egy pt (about 454 before (lirisfi. -till carefully 

kept up and annually restored by the Persian 1 ho enters. Traces of them may 

still be seen, After fortifying the site, and carefully attending to the laeeessan 
regulation of the inundation of the Nile. Means raised a sanctuary to the god 
Plah, which during the many ages that the city endured continued to he its 
Cent nil point, and was added to and enriched by all the Pharaohs, even ihinn to 
the time of the Unman emperors. 

Foremost hi rank of all the Egyptian gods, as being the eldest and first of 
them all, stood the primeval and venerable divinity Ptald of Memphis. lie was 
called the creator, from whom the genu and at the same time the law- ami 
conditions of all being proceeded. He, " the beginning and the beginner.” was alsu \ In- 
ehirj of the divinities of light, and was called the creator uf the r-g from v\ Kiel*, 
when he had broken it. the Min and muon came forth. “Pinli” mean- "the 

opener, and P la 1 i^S'obaM. I si r i s — who was ruler of the Necropolis of Mein| 'hi*, and 

A lit* UllfrnoWIJ ; SU|)|»i ihi I Imuli of tli irlv Ajiis lililk liltil-ith'J I I**rli:i ri.'. ! 1 - <i|ii IL« 1 ii- II ■ 1 1-1 

toil 1 l.v 1 h»h t 1 st Oiuioh, Irtiit kin^ uf tin 1 \ Ui ilninstt micji-iith ctillo.l A t> r o. 1 1 mi' -1 l» iiii l'i i 
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isiim, 1 plitml in i In- i!isiTi|iti--]irt afe-i th;it of the moiwn h ivlm lusiti u 

* :is » more ilHlv we.irwi" it skutl-r.ip, .-,m . r.-il with a rnlbu mill im am l hi,- ■■ i.- i, . ■ j 

^iiii kii L liiiH i H I'uitilsiiiiil villi 1 1 h- Tat. nr hu-ruJU"! oinl iJi-tu uf -.t : l 1 1 il l r v , ,um .cnulih-^ on j L- I i , r I, ■ n nl 
a cubit ; ^jiIh and m> u w. si i ic L m i-orne out of liis mouth. 
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\vlii i>i ■ name is preserved in that of tin* villas of Sakkaruh — bestows on the 
1 1 - pa r i l . E mui il s power of rising agaiig and on departed souls a resurrection 
in ri i an a I life on i he other -side uf the grave. Apis was the animal sacred 

to 1 hah. and was candidly tended in Ids temple. He Jay on a soft couch 
In hind 1 1 curtain uf eosih material, was fed on a broth of wheat-flour and pearl- 
wheat, with iidlk and honey-cakes, and a harem of cows \vt \ s kepi for him in an 
adjacent building. Even ids mother had rev ere nee paid her, was splendidly tended, 
and had a stnli of her own. The number of Ids servants was very great, and 

greater still that of his votaries, for the power 
of seeing into futurity was ascribed to him. 
It is true he could answer the questions put 
with no more than " £ yes ' 1 and “ no." If he 

V 

accepted the food offered him h\ a worshipper, 
the oraele was favourable ; if he scorned it, 
things looked badly for the matter he was 
appealed to to decide upon* It betokened 
death to the astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus 
when the bull licked his garment instead of 
eating out of Ids hand, and Gennaidcus died 
soon after the oracle of Apis had pronounced 
itself unfavourable to him. Besides the bull 
Apis a sacred serpent was worshipped here ; 
on the hike or tank, which was never wanting 
in an Egyptian temple, floated elegant boats 
dedicated |o the god. and a sacred grove grew 
on its banks. All the Pharaohs who caused 
their bodies to he interred in Pyramids were 
worshippers of Ptah in this sanctuary, and 
its high-priest, the “Sam/ 1 " was the first in 
rank of nil the priesthood of Egypt* The 
king livqucnilv conferred lids dignity on his own sons; it survived the dominion of 
t!"' Hvkslios, and at the time of tin* greatest splendour of the Pharaohs was borne 
by Klianms , 1 the -mi and heir of the great Baineses, who, however, died before his 
fflihrr. r l 1 1 is powerful prince, known to the Greeks as Sesostris. who decorated 
uhnnu every city on idle Nile with monuments of his triumphs, bestowed a special 
favour on this temple, gracing it with colossal statues of himself which were erected 
before it's gate* 

We ku ow the occurrence which gave rise to the dedication of these statues. 
\\ Inm Sesostris — so the Greek traveller was told — came home fiom one of his 
warlike expeditions, the faithless viceroy whom lie had left behind in the Nile 
vall.y received him at the frontier town of Pelu&ium with a costly banquet, and 
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then had the wooden palace, which had been erected for the occasion. -m on firm 
after the king and Ids family had retired hi rest, mioxfenTed (Yum the tea.-t 
Ramoses was miraculously preserved, and In Ids deep grant mte he decorated flu- 
temple of I’tah wit 1 l these colossi, one of which — I lie soli tan mmimueht of nn> 
size that marks the site of the city, the living city, of Memphis — lie- at a fhousihd 

paces to the south-west of the village of M ilralioeiich, e\ten< lei I • < 1 1 the -ml and 

kissing the earth. This stone giant, which is more than seven time- the height 
of a man. belongs to the English, and perhaps ma\ some dn\ follow the obi-li-k 
of Alexandria to the banks of the Thames. 

Although after 1 he expulsion of the Ovkshos the residence of tin Pharaohs 
was transferred from Memphis to Thebes* the city of Ale lies was highly prosperous, 
even in Inter times, its harbour on f he Nile, which I- frequent h mentioned, wo 

sin emporium for all the imuhu-e of the ronntry. ami the emmueree of M.-ni|ihw 

was not restricted to the Xile vallev, A special quarter was given up to Phouiirlnn 
merchants and their factories. Hero stood the temple of the Aphrodite of the 

foreigners, Aster te - As lie ra* with its sacred grove, in which the youth of the city 

gathered together to do honour to the goddess. This part of the city was the 

centre of pleasure, while in tlie purely Egyptian quarters I hr citizms lived quiet I \ 
and in strict morality, A great variety of ha ml ic rafts were premised lie re, and 
science was held in high esteem among tlie priests of the highest chms. The 
schools which were attached to tlie temples of Ptaln of Ids sun Imhotep. 1 * 3 and of 
other gods were very famous, anil many writings, of which their di>ciples were the 
authors, have come down to us. Idle Pharaohs who lived at Thebes visited 

Memphis from time to time, and its citadel was at all times tvgrmied as on <■ nt 

tlie most important bulwarks of the kingdom, Jt was still famous among the 

Greeks as L ' tlie White Wall/' by which mime it was also known lo the Egyptian* ; 
and the monuments, as well as the classical writers, speak of man\ sieges of this 
citadel and of main s( minings of the walls of Memphis. Assyrians and iVrd un- 
did not regard Egypt as conquered until this “White Wall had la Item and the 
soldiers' quarter, which lay within it, must have' been dense! v populated. Mom phis 

was not only one of the most populous, but one of the most extensho eith-s of 

antiquity, and even late into the period of Its decay it was half a da\ s joit in 

walk through it. from north to south. 

The first fatal blow to its greatness tell when Philip's -on founded We\a ridna, 
and so created as it were a new heart lor Egypt, which at oner became tlie source 
and the recipient of all its \ital streams. Then, when (hr host- of Islam owirun 
tlie Nile valley . run l their lender*, avoiding \texaiidrla and Memphis, teumted I . • - ' • ■ 
adjoining the old Roman castle of Halo Ion, on the eastern shore ««f ihr Nil' and 
fixed their residence t here, the lieu (own — whieli -ul sn [limit h 1 1 e \ e 1 1 »| ■* 1 1 into i : . ■ 
eitv of ( 'aim — absorbed all the privileges and possesions of (In- anetenl • ■ i i y of ihe 
Pyramids, and in a very few centuries Memphis was no more than a ril_\ ol ndns 
though, indeed, of ruins that had no equal It i- not more than situ c.-ninrie- 


1 Unit ' I line'll Ik*- Hi' A-Ui'ulHJiin- liy lit 1 ' On k - I |i- Hill r |lm iiiit'i I ■ n ii'l' ill. Ill I I i*, 
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Since the learned and I nisi worthy Abd-nl Latoef, of Ihigdad, visited Memphis and 
wrote down wliat lie saw there, Enormous as are the extent and antiquin of t iii^ 
eitvA he says, ' 4 in spite of the frequent change of government^ who-o yoke it has 

borne. and the great pains more than one nation has Keen at to dosinu it, to '\wep 

Us last trace from the fa.ee of the earth, to carry away Hie stones Mini materia b of 
vvhicd t it was constructed, to mutilate the statues that adorned it in spite, tin HU 
of all that- more than four thousand years have done in addition to man. Hw-e 
ruins still offer to the eve of the beholder a mass of marvels which l ewihh r Tim 

V 

senses, and which the most skilful pen must fail to describe. The- nioiv derph we 
contemplate this eh v the more our admiration rises, and evriy fresh ghnme at tlm 
ruins is a fresh source of delight." 

We cannot here enumerate all the different monuments which Ahd-al Laird 

admired, and the} have now long since vanished. I>\ the “lions" wliieh -u I ifieiim 

eadi other he no dmibl means sphinxes. The whole soil was covered with niins T 

and the mass of hroken statues — among which lay the abu\ e-mentioiinl oih- ot 

Raineses II. — was enormous. After Abd-id Latref the gradually diminishing remains 
of Memphis are rarely mentioned; stone by stone they were transport! d across t In- 

Nile, and manv a noble work of art WflS destroyed hv the follv of fauatiemm Thu- 

■■ * *- • 

in the middle of the tifteenl h century, an Emir caused the destruction id the mimh 
admired ' green shrine," wliieh was formed out of a single enormous block oi n stone 
as ha.i'd as iron, and ornamental with figures and inscriptions. It was siuasheil i 
pieces. The golden statue, with eyes of precious stones, which had once been 
enshrined in this marvel of art — dedicated, probably, to tile moon-god i housu — had 
long before disappeared. Ahd-al Lateef describes tlm thirst tbr gold id Ids con- 
temporaries with deep indignation; lie calls it. a disease, and relates how the ruin- 
of Memphis had been systematically searched through and through in even spur, 
even the most unlike! v, lo treasure-seekers, to whom everything tlicv could find wa- 

Si' ' * " ' 

acceptable. The bronze chimps were torn from the walls, the hinges fnmi Tie- door 
posts, and the statues bored into to search for treasure within. They crept into tin 
clefts in the hills like thieves into a, house; crawling on their faces, they slipped 
into every cranny in the ii ill-side, and many of them lost what they til mud} had in 
these fruitless searches; while others who were penniless misled rich folks to their 
ruin, persuading them to risk their fortune, and at the same time their common- 
sense, in the hope of discovering great treasure, A thousand failures were at oner 
forgotten as soon as a rich lind was reported: but at last file plundered ruins could 
no longer vleld own the smallest reward to Hie severest labour. till tin- husbandman 
expelled the t rea.smv-seokor, and compelled the soil of Memphis to product nuhli-t 
wealth in the form of coni and fruit lives. 3 

Now. as we turn westwards, and wander among the yellow sandy Pyramids 
and the wide expanse of tombs, we know nhal sort of city U was tluu laid hoi 
dead to their eternal rest in this vastest of graveyards, \\ r will begin tan 
excursion from the north, and first visit the largest pyramid-. calLd. Ironi tin 
village in their neighbourhood, the Pyramids of tdiizeln We can reach them trmn n ur 

C7 i” 1 +■ 
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inn iu a comfortable conveyance m T ter a rnil n r long hours drive. A visit to the 
i 'i ramhU is a ia vm e i'it e- Sunday 41 outing " with 1 hr Cairenes* and there is scarcely 
anv "excursion 1 > v Intel which ran compare with it tin* the charm and variety of 
the feelings it gives rise Sir 

hi 1 lie en,rl\ morning sunshine the carriage, drawn by brisk horses, rattles 
.MTU” III ' 1 iron bridge over I lie Nile wliieh conuecU Gah'o with the beautiful island 
of hhoavivh ; this, with ils east It 1 and the western channel uf the river that bathes 
it is vioti left behind us* The well kepi read runs as straight as a line under the 
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shade eif leblielv-ttvi s ; t lie ensile and the viceregal gardens of (dii/eln enclosed by 
walls, tie t" our left , the dewy verdure of the fields, intersected In ennuis, refreshes 
the eve. mid a. delicate blue mist veils the western horizon. Tlie air has that 

purity and that aromatic freshness which are peculiar to a winter morning in Egypt. 
Now the misty curtain that floats over the western landscape parts for a moment 
— the Pyramid* are before us, with their sharp triangular outline ; but the mist 
falls again Might and left we see now wading buffaloes, now Hocks of herons ; here 
a si.ili.ta ry pelican within easy shot of our carriage, there half-naked labourers at 
the it dalb work, and their villages standing' remote from the road* There soar 
two huge grej eagles; the eye follows their flight, and. glancing upwards, perceives 
flint the fog is disappearing by degrees, that the blue sky is growing brighter, till at 
last the sun shoots out his level rays in mishrouded splendour. At this hour, in the 
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time of the 1’liaraohs, the hymns of praise of the priest* rang nut fmm the temple- 
(loors hailing the cliilil Korns, the god of light,' who had v:m. pushed Sell., hi- father's 
tot— darkness and its allies, the fog and mist; the struggle was over, and there w», 
it ti nee during llie hours of daylight, i>ut it won hi begin again in the evening. a in I 
end in the sun-god being worsted; he. on his side, must sink into the nether umid 
to return victorious on the following morning. -The child is the father of the 
man the child Horns lets be- 


come the might v sun-god Ha, 

[ t is jio w bright n.nd liot : 
before us the Pyramids stain 1 
1111 vtile< l T scarred with the in- 
juries they have suffered in 
the course of ages, The horses 
now moderate their pace, tor 
the road begins to mount, and 
a wall si mts it in on either 
ham I ; this was eon at meted as 
a protection against another 
enemy — the ally and minister 
of the same god as rules the 
darkness — against that foe to 
all life, the sand of the desert. 
His dominion extends as far 
as the desert, reaches : where 
waters gleam and plains are 
verdurous, Osiris and his chil- 
dren wield 1 he sceptre* Even 
where moisture reaches the 
fringe of the desert herbs and 
trees thrive. When Osiris — 
so runs the mvlh — embraced 
the wife of Set! i, he left Ills 
wreath of inelilof on tier couch." 



This pie re of the road 
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is constantly covered vutii 

sand in spite of (he wall. An inn, now abandoned, is left on our right ; the road 
takes a sharp curve, and soon the panting horses hall on the roekv plateau when* 
the highest of the Pvmmhls stand. 

e find ourselves in trout of the largest of those structures, which wen* esteemed 
by the ancients as wonder-i ot the world* It is uiniecessarv to describe them, for iLe 
stereonietrical form which took its name from them in familiar to all : mu is this 
the |d <lce tor a numerical estimate of their size and 1ml k. It is mdv bv coni pa rison 
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witli other objects mote present to our mind's eye that w<- can form am idea ot 
their size ; thus we will Duly say that, while St. Peter A at Rome is L'll metre*’ hmh 
(430 feet), the great Pyramid of OhftopB, If its summit were perfect, would measure 
1.47 metres (or 4S2 feet j , thus being foot I lie taller; so that, if tin* Pyramid >4 
riietijis were In i lli iw, the great Roman cathedral could stand uithiu it lik> a. oh-ek 
under a glass shade. Neither the great church of St, Stephen at Vienna., i<m ih"' 
cathedral at Straslmrg is as high as the great pyramid, and no building in I big land 
approaches it. St. Paul’s, in London, as is well kirnwn would stand williin St 
Peter s, and is just l till feet lower than the pyramid. Uhl Si. PaulV, the spire "i ^hich 
was destroyed bv 1 i url it 1 1 in u' in lolil. and the building itself in dm tin* of London in IbiiO. 
was somewhat taller; tin* tower, too, of the new cathedral ai Unlearn , just liidslud 

exceeds it in height, 1 In one respect no other building in the world can in the te*-i 

degree compare with the Pyramids, and that Is in the mass and weight nt the 
materials used in their constructions if tin- great mausoleum of 1 'hoops were pulled 
down, a. wall could lie I milt all round the frontier of France with the stones, When a 
good pistol is tired from the top of the great pyramid, aiming horizontally. thr ball falls 
about half-way down the side Ry such comparisons as these, they who earned have the 
advantage of visiting Egypt may form a. vivid conception of the dimensions ot tle-se 
enormous struct u res ; the traveller who stands on the sandy platform Ihcr in fan- 
with them, and gazes up at their summits, needs no such aids to his imagine t i> m. 

We get out of the carriage on the northern side of the great pyramid : in the 
sharply- defined triangular shadow >guat groups of women selling oranges and various 
cates, donkey boys are waiting with their grev steeds, and travellers are taking a 
rest after having accomplished the. ascent of the pyramid. This labour now lies 
before ns. and if we were disposed to shirk it. there would be no lack of attacks 
(Mi our indolent resolve, for from the instant when we stepped out of thr earring' 1 
we have been closcl} pumued bv a ragged crowd of brown and sinewy guide-', 
veheniontly olio ring their assisl mice. They proudly call themselves “ Ikdav een t tf 
though they have nothing in common with the true “sons of the desert but 
their faults. Nevertheless, it is not uuh advisable bul neeessan to have recourse to 

i. t 

their help, although the way up ran scarcely lie missed. 

We begin to mount at a spot where tlie falling away of the external stone 
casing of the pyramid leaves the stop-like interior structure must exposed, anfl all 
the way to the top we are on a sort of stairs of sinooi h hewn stone: I mt the -tops 
are uueipmf and sometimes of considerable height — some half a- high a- a man 
Two or three stout lads accompany me: one springs up find with Id** bare feet, 
holds my hands, and drags im after him; another ibllows. shoves behind. and 
me forward; a- third takes me under the arm, ami lifts, I half scramble up and 

3 1 a, If am lugged up, and the nimble gnjdrs give the climber no rest if he wPfu • 
to j muse a. moment for breath or to wipe the sweat from his fore head. At the 
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s;niii' time tluv never reRMt 1 slimitLim nil the wav and elfnnnurmjj fur bakseheesh, 
*T1'I arc alloget her a> | i^rtldaritjus! y annoying as it' they wished us to forget the 
gratitude we owe them fur their assistance. 1 

At hist we have reached i lie goal. The [mint of the pyramid lias long since 
‘Tumbled a way, and we find ourselves on a tolerably spacious platform, When our 
ga>pihg lungs and throbbing pulses have a little subsided., ami we have paid and 
- 1 lT rid of the ,l Kednuven/' who torment vis to exchange our money and to buy 

%t 41 ifc* 

fchimi ant it pi ivies, we look down on the vast space before us. ami the longer we 
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if 

Si 


gaze and let this glorious landscape penetrate our soul the more full of nieamii 
ami the more unique it seems to us. Fertility and dearth, life and death lie 

now lici t* in such close and intimate juxtaposition as here. Out there to the east 

llows the stately Nile, white la I eon-sails fluttering across it: and fields and 
liwadiwvs. gardens and groves spread along its slimes like a carpet of emerald 

verdure. 'Hie villages that nestle under tin* shade of the trees look like birds" 

nest- among green foliage, and ;ir the fool of the mountain of iMoknttam — which 
al this hum is bathed in golden light, and presently, when (lie sun is setting, will 
reflect the rr>s\ and violet glow of evening — rise the thousand most rues of the city 
of the Khalits dominated h\ the citadel, and bv those slenderest of minarets 
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which grace tlie mausoleum of Mohammed Ali and are visible from Hie re- 
motest distance — -an umoistakable feature of Cairo. Cardens a ml trees encircle the 
city as a garland round some fair head; there is 
nowhere a lovelier picture of prosperity, fertility, 
and life. The silver veins of the canals pervade 
the whole luxuriant scene and look like some 
shining, vital fluid. The sky is unclouded, and 
yet light shadows sweep across the fields; these 
are flocks of birds which here find abundance of 
food and drink. How lavish is the goodness of 
God • How fair and wealthy is the earth I 

The Bodaween have left us ; wc arc alone 
mi the summit. All is still, not a sound reaches 
us from far or near. Turning now to (he west 
the eye cun see nothing Imt pyramids and tombs 
and cliffs and sand, Kot a blade, not a shrub 
can find nutriment on tins sterile soil. Yellow- 
grey and dull brown are the only hues to he 
seen, in unbroken monoton v far and wide. 

n 

Only here and there a white object shines 
among the dust : that is the dried skeleton of some dead animal. Silent and 
void, the foe to every thing that lifts life — the desert stretches before im . and 
where h its end/ For days, weeks, months the traveller would never reach it men 

it lie escaped alive from the choking, overwhelming 
siui.L Here, indeed, if anywhere, Death is kin- 
without dispute: here, when* the Egyptians -;iw the 
vanish every day, here, behind the mountain 
rampart of the Libyan desert, began a uoHd wliicli, 
compared to the blooming domain of the East, was 
like a corpse compared to the eager stirring living 
man. I 1 here is no more sileiil burial-ground mi earth 

than this desert ; and so tomb after tomb wa> a rrn c.J 

*• 

here, and, as it to keep more clo*elv the scerct of Hie 
grave, the waste flung its shroud of sand over the 
tombs of the dead. Here loom the terror* of Mitiiiinidm 
Here, at the very gate of the other world where 
eternity begins, the work of men s hands seems to 

" u ' lh '‘- & ha ve evaded the common lot. of eartlih things and 

in have won some share of immortality. 

I i line mocks all things, but the Pyramids mock Time, says an oft-repeated 
Ainb proverb. We turn from the western landscape and look round at the circle 
of these monuments which are rhm to the Pyramid of (lumps. They all stand 
<m the lock} foundation ot the sand-drifted des^H-phdenil. Though, no doubt. -.mne 
dee pel motive lay at I he root of the choice of this sir nation, it was part I \ 

del cl milled bj a consideration which a. nation of husbandmen, such as the Egyptians 
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were, ild never have lost sight of : i hr bodies must he safe from the Nile 

Is and at t ]j< ■ same time no portion of i he fertile laud must he subtracted from 

t lie n ijuiiemi nt- id' 1 1 h ■ 1 1 s in This idea is expressed indeed in a Greek inscription 
which Arrian, the disciple of Epictetus, had engraved on the Great Sp hinx a and 
which begins thus (Dr. Young's translation} : — 


r. 'i" 


I Mv Ifmn .■itu|srin[(HLs Ittiv tin' tnnl$ Vi si vo liWed, 

^iwiriu# Mach ^[Hi| ul' hjji‘VL j fit-lK^4 riny,* luml" 

In the wlii * 1 1 " of the Nile valley not one ancient grave has been found which 

could he reached hv the inundation of the river. 

*•* 

Looking south-west we see in the immediate neighbourhood a ] pyramid which 
in point of size yields little In that of ihcops ; the casing layer of smooth stone 
at rhe to]) is still well preserved, and its builder was Kang Chefren — named Khafra 
in the inscriptions — the second successor to Cheops, wlio would seem also to 
have completed the Great Sphinx, which is somewhat farther to the east. The 
third pyramid, which is considerably smaller, hut built with great care and of line 
materials, served as a mausoleum for Mycerinus iMcmka-ra), one of the same race 
of kings. Tin smaller pyramids, lying east of us and close under our feet, and south 
of tin structure of Mycerhms, cover the mortal remains of the sons and daughters 
of the same I 'haranlis who eansrd the larger monuments to be erected. 15a st again 
of these three pyramids we can detect the ruins of the temple of Isis^ whore 
sat ritiees Were offered to the manes of tile departed kings. Isis, the maternal, took 
the divine part of the dead into her bosom and restored it to life as the child 
Homs, w ho grew up to lie Osiris*. This departed soul did not, as we say, return to 
God; but, if if wort 1 found pure ami faithful, became absolutely one with the universal 
Min] whence it was derived, and received the same name, < Osiris. 1 Thus the honours 
paid to tin. 1 celestials could be offered to the souls of tin* Pharaohs that had passed 
through that apotheosis, and as long as Egypt was governed by independent 
sov ereigns, then- w ere prophets or priests of the t tairian or deceased Cheops ( Khufu), and 
of the other principal pyramid-builders, who conducted the worship in the fallen 
temple of Isis, and who usually belonged h» the oldest families of Memphis, 

From this 1 1 appears that Herodotus was falsely informed when he tells us 
that Cheops and CluTren were both wicked contemners of the gods, who closed 
the t mu [ile- ami drew down on themselves the hatred of their subjects, so that no 
Egyptian would mention their names Ibr detestation. 

\\ i' may now descend, not wholly without difficulties it is true, and we will visit 
t ho best preserved of ilie l midis which stand up from the sand -drifts in regular rows, 
nr contemplate the caves in the rock which open in from the face of the limestone 
plateau on which the Pyramids stand ; thus we shall get an idea of the limes of 
1 he I rou and his successor which will rescue them completely and for all time from 
the leant unions and 'Gi'iiis character given them hv Herodotus, While the Pyramids 
t heiii-i 'Iws hear no Inscriptions. the tin ter eh anthers of all the tombs of the great of 
that early period are completely covered with pictures and hieroglyphics. The latter 
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I'ciVf to the relations in which the dtceasiil I to tlir Prince, to his titles ;,u,l 

dignities, ttiui to Lis possessions on earth. Only it, ft.iv — ;i-, tor instance, that .>f the 




general officer Una 1 — narrate any warlike nts. The epoch of the ITramids 

was a time of peaceful prosperity. The whole life of the citizen* of those \lav» is 
set before our even by t lies© 
representations. The wall of 
every tomb is a atone page of 
the most ancient of picture* 
books, and marvellously pre- 
setted by the sand which 
covered it And if we ask 
whether, indeed, at so early 
a date the mechanical appli- 
ances of masons a ad sculptors 
were etpial to giving worthy 

artistic expression to the manifold types of life, n simple '“Yes" is hardlv amswvi 
enough; lor, in fact, the sculptors of the Nile at no time created more perfect 
pictures than at that early period, divided 
from ours hy the lapse of five thousand 
vears. The figures and features of the kings, 
the nobles, and the officials were reproduced 
with realistic accuracy and absolute iidelitw 

W ¥ 

and any on© who has had the opportunity of 
admiring the statue of the scribe found in 
the Necropolis of Memphis, and now in 
Paris, cannot doubt that he lias seen a per 
feet portrait of the keen-looking tmm that 
it represents. Tim various eon i posit ions which 

cover the walls of the tombs deserve less praise: but the hand must have been 
well skilled that could chisel in limestone, ami with indifferent tool- nil I he^e 
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so chilli an 


thnii n few Hues in depth. 

Nor R it only the art of the 

-w 


outline and surli slight 
Egyptians that we hud 


relief— often not more 
again ill these tombs; 



miusij i itr.i-.’-, 


nil their culture and arts of life Miami before us complete and fully 
Tlic type of writing is precisely the same as it continued to be at 


represented, 
the time of 



^rsniM. mmi v f i 


the Romans ; the scribe’s implements represented thus 1 and the papyrus roll 
an already in use as hieroglyphic symbols. We hod from later writings 
that tlie most important scientific and religious works were written at this period. 
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The great sempiternal calendar of the starry skies was already understood 1 "-.d. 

ami a highly elaborated theology was expounded to the people by a learned and 
well-organised priesthood. Every stone of the Pyramids was carefully measured, 
and the exactitude with which the four sides Of the structures fa ee the four points 

of the compass, proves that the awlutect— who could lmnlly have Uvn acquainted 
ivitli the use of the magnetic neeille — worked hand in baud with the astronomer. 

The whole hind was measured and distributed 'list nets Under officers in charge 

of them, Every division luid its governor, and above them all si 1 Pharaoh, not 

merely as unlimited ruler by the grace of God, but as the representative of the 
immortals, as the sou and human incarnation of the , sun-god 11a. A mngiiiliecut 
court surrounded the king, who was usually spoken of by the iiih ot J In hn 
Gate” tin Egyptian, IVr-aa ; Hebrew, Pharaoh). Privy councillors, chamberlains, 
lorils-treasurers, intemlants of war material, of the women’s house. <>l 'he 
labourers of the granaries, of the minstrels, nay, even ol the wardrobe and the 
bath, are mentioned The governors of the districts and other officials inter >'• 
the sovereign’s person took the hereditary rank of Erpa-ha, 1 or “ Prince of the 
realm” and if thev were related to the family of the Pharaoh they had the title 
„f Suten-rekh, or “ "Royal relative.*'* The daughters of the King were married to 
distinguished or meritorious officiate and we know that some of these attained to 
such an honour, notwithstanding an humble origin. Children of talent and meni. 
even () f modest rank, were educated with the King’s children, and we "tul even 
swimming-masters mentioned in an enumeration of the princes* tutors. Kvery 
Egypt iaiT was forced i<> be satisfied with one lawful wife, and one queen only shared 
the throne during the Pharaoh's life-time and his tomb alter death. A harem i> 
however, mentioned, where numerous women lived who were engaged in various 
offices about the royal pair, and which was inherited by each succeeding king. The 
passion for building which was predominant at lids period— one of the strongest 
that ever takes possession of a powerful prince — st tikes us everywhere in this 
Necropolis. Tt took deep root in Egypt, and was inherited by successive dynasties 
of Egyptian kings, and dually bv many members of the family of the Ptolemies. 

All acute me observed that no more solid external symbol of a powerful 

"'ovcrnnicnt could he imagined than buildings of an important and permanent 
character. Moreover, the very act of build ing-rapidly urged forward by propor- 
tionate forces -is in itself an Image or emblem ol active rule, and in peaoeml times 
is a substitute for it. The Pharaohs who piled up the Pyramids were passionately 
devoted to this illustrious taste, and we cannot In* surprised that they should have 
given their architects a prominent position at court, and that among the tombs 
which we arc now inspecting many of the finest arc those of the master-architects 

under the Pharaoh*. 

Mnnv nf the graves here do not emirdfct — like llioso dwellings ol Mu* dr;u! 

which vve shrill with on our journey into Upper Egypt — of chambers hew 

in the rock, but of independent mausoleums which the A rate rail Mnstahn I hey me 
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built of hewn atones: their ground [ihm is us 
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ually quadrangular, and their walls slope 
inwards towards the top, so that 
the whole structure forms a truncated 
pyramid, rising- not very high above 
the ground. Each Mast, aba contains 
m principal chamber and a niche or 
cell, commonly walled up. called the 
Serchib. or "hollow space’ ; in this 
the statue of the decease* 1 is fre- 
quently found The “ well ’—be., 
the shall hv which the body was 
deposited commonly lay at the 
western end of the building. 1 The 
remains found in them [move that 
the arts of en i halu ling were not so 
well understood at the early date 
when the Pyramids were built as 

Ir 1 

at a later period. The door of the 
Mnstaha generally opens to the east., 
while the entrance to the Pyramid 
is oil the north side. On the stone 
dnor-pos|s, which were frequently 
decorated with the portrait, of the 
deceased, a. cylindrical hewn block 
generally rested, undoubtedly a copy 
of the trunk of a palm-tree such as 
the fellaheen use to this dav to 

4 

crown the do or- way of their I mis. 
Every wall on the inside of these 
peculia liv constructed monument s 

is covered with pictures such as 
we have described of the private 
1 i fe of the deceased. It was pass i 1 1 le 
only for the rich and noble to have 
such permanent and costly sepulture, 
so that the pictures and the inscrip- 
tions explaining them always exhibit 
the owner as surrounded by manifold 
possessions, and in the midst of life, 
\\ e seldom meet with anv allusion 

■w 

to death and the other world j the 
mourners who assembled at the 

' Tin lunik's wore l-weivd by tt jOtnl't or well into 
tin Mpukhiiil dmutljiT. Wlitin .ho deppHltful tliL- well was 
tilled up with nibble. 
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•■!!' nor •'Upi mat'll to In hum it there, Imt in think of their father, brother, 
" >r tiri-i'f m< *ti]l living in tlsiiis: a- divine, ami to he honoured with sacTiHrcs, hut 
ii - i -i i i- ■ i Tiro glorified spirit valued the gifts that were brought to him from 
• • > v ' higi on lil> hnvihtnn rotate; hulls and gazelles were slain before him. 
■I 11 1 h- 1 " 1 - r 1 v<< I in ( a 1 1 lets us u In tilling record, promise him on curt-aiti d;ivw of 

1 ■' }* 1 1 'Mei i tigs of meat and bread. fouls and vegetables, cakes and milk, wine 
,nh ' "M'liivs I'm. vers w ere addressed to him, and tliiese children of a. primitive 
r| .-' rl I" uys preserved ;i rluvrhil memory of the* man who, during his life-time, had 

i "' 11 ' themselves: to wliom they were hound by ties of love* friendship* 

grminiile, n servitude. ami whose wealth and pleasures they had shared. 

kwi rv noble was a land owner. His wealth consisted not in money, which was 
; ' r t l ,rM time unknown, but in fields, meadows, papynis-plantiifcioiis on the shores of the 
' ,| |,;nih ' Ml S|i| '^ ^ ho exercised every variety of handicraft in his uervioe* and in 
3l ^ ll|l,s1 (, \.-rv kind oi doiiiesfl ic animal that is Idiown to us at the present day, 

^ 3, . v • *| lrni ‘ s which i hey had lamed, as antelopes and gazelles, have relapsed 

d'b j M ie "lid -mie. 1 1 is true that neither the horse nor the camel were known to 
1 m ril| d 1 11 s e( in io have been faro, hut they sometimes occur. The possessions 
in hiTiJ.s of -i noble nl the time of the Pyramids were of very considerable extent, 
b 'he c "in ji o| k I ei 1 m - u nkh and Ids wife Neriieka we read that they were owners 
"f S ‘i-J ^\ru. ±li> lion i less «miii le. 7bb asses. 2.23-5 nidelope-goats, am I 740 common goats, 

I I' 1 ' in 11 " 1 i 'tiunnuii s >t nek of heasts, however, belonged to a jiohle interred at Kakkarah. 
who possessor! in ail including cubes, 5,31111 head of cattle. Swine also were often 
b ' ! ' t ,M " ls ’ '"'d iii'in* pari inda.ily geese and doves* were numbered by thousands. 

^ ' ' ' r 1 n 1 ^ ;[vt ,u v ’ ■' "anting in (hr tombs which represent the tilling’ of the fields, 
b ,N|M 'ho hi'f ploughing with the t look shaped plough to the gathering of the 
harvest. Overseers, stick i n band, everywhere superintended the labourer^ who wore 
" N garment but an apron; and the lord Urkliu himself is depicted as home forth 
f " j n W®Ct llN lirMs OU n finer supporied between two asses/ 1 A seiwiml walks 
behind him shading him "itli a fan. \\ e see the vine-d ressers in full activity in 
the vineyards, and in the plantations we are ahowrn the felling of ihe lives. It is 
hoi, and r lie toilers refresh themselves wiih ft draught from a tlask ; here the 

ova.’.rr b accompanied In his greyho I. The timber is required for constructing 

ilw Nil- boats which are Used by the nobles. „ 0 t only for purposes of business, 
bin for taking I heir picture ; for the upper classes delighted in catching fish and 
snaring birds, and in every description of sport by water. Besides, the ivnls by the 
;ihl l ‘ > r|, " u, b-d by file leathered tribes, the waters swarm with fish, ami the 
hunter rarely sallies forth in vain when a crocodile or a hippopotamus is to be 

kIi, V'; Vlhl lljr nmjl a>» < diice at court, and whose serfs compose quite 

a. little stMto by themselves* needs such recreation. His vassals perform every kind 
'I handicraft— joiners work, pottery, gkissddowing. weaving, paper-making, gold- 
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washing, working in metals, anil preparing the papyrus. The art of writing 

industriously practised; the merseers were at the same I jhv ■" nr a n‘ - • ii" 

rows of scribes are busy in the writing-rooms, Tlu^ simple girts of natur* do 1 1 - »( 

satisfy the daily requirements uf such a people; tiny hake. bail and mid. at. -I \w 
find an extraordinary variety of cakes, each uf which has its disfiii'tive nanm I '<■- 

«■' t< 

ladies, who s< em usually tu have been of fair complexion — for tin v an ivpreMii n d 
with yellowish skins, while the men me red dish-coloured — stand on a perfect etJUfilitj 
with their husbands. and were even then railed "mistress of (hr house/ 1- Winn ~ons 
were kiokiug the daughters funk the inheritance, and even i hr * crown maid ilrvnlv. 
on the daughter of a Pharaoh* The children were named first after their met her 
and next after their father, and the inscriptions have in nmm eases g via -served r In- 
pet name that com me in orates the amiability of the wife, I 'a mil) life i> full 1 >1 

fee )i nil anti dignity, and li^htdieartedness and innocent delight find condunt 
expression* Many of the e mam raging words spoken by the overset -r* to the 
lab on rot’s, or by one serf to another, eon tain some jest, and some uf the pieture* 
even are intentionally humouruus* No epoch of Egyptian hist on offers a uion pleasirm 
aspect than this; and though the Pyramids have been called “tokens of the daven 
of whole races of men/' and man) a curse has been pronounced bore I he day- uf 
Herodotus on the heartless tyrants who raised them, it seem- to ns thal tln-^ 
Jeremiahs have caused themselves uniu'eessa.n regret: for it was not an enfeebled 
race uf captives who built s he Pyramids, groaning under the Irish as they toiled 
but u youthful and vigorous tuition who, during long centuries of peaceful inactivity, 
spent their superfluous eneig) in joyful labour to accomplish an almost superhuman 
task, under the very eyes of princes whom they reverenced as dhhie, \ll III 1 1 rior 
considerations were overlooked, for it was their delight in the ne\vl\ foiiud nirdiod' 
and means of overcoming mechanical dittienltio which incited the fnsi pyramid 
builders and their successors- to attempt the solution of the severest problem-*.. 
Just as nature in the en.rlv days of her development produced the l chi h\ osnuv 'Uv 
as the evejopean walls of i bveee wire the preen vs as of the harmuoioiw tonus ot 
her temples, as in the lives of individuals the period of wise moderation lollop* 
line of holder enterprise- so in Egypt lir*r arose tlio^r mightiest of nil mu > m i m n i - 
of human labour, the Pyramids* Beyond a doulu, the lower orders mud haw 

4 I-' 

suffered much oppression in the course of I h i i r creel ion* and yel we can han Ih l u 1 

mistaken in supposing that the contemporaries of i. 'I who helped in com \ 'let in- 

his great work were proud of their eo operation . for oven prince who end. riuko- 
a work which promises to give evidence to succeeding generation* -T the strength 

ami ability uf his age is secure of the approbation and support of hi* | pie Ida 

nobles of those davs did hot n eg] eel to record for ihe i lilbrnia \ n Mi * d portent V uliat 
coi mecti 03 1 they had had with the building of their sovereign - Pvruinid nor mud 
we forget that tlmt sovereign was a god in the imagination of Ids -uhjoct" 
After the completion of the monument erected in Ids honour, the people no doubt 
went home, like the Israelites after the dedication of Solmuunb tempi. H —if., 
the king, joyful, and of good courage/ 

There is hardh a traveller who lias not fit Men into a glooms vein in . • scribii _ 

*/ * ■* 

I he Pyramids, but without reason, as 1 have 1 tied to prove, tin nigh ivii iii«b it 
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Tims I always lie impossible for ns modems to throw 
rnirsHvt i s into the feelings of those who raised these 
idguhtb monuments ; for to us the dignity of antiquity 
Is superadded to their hugeness, ami I lie smile dies on 
our II] is as we run template these great piles over whose 
heads ages have passed as years and i lavs do with us. 
They belong to a race of giants before whom the 
ji'eali'sl n\ us feels small, and before investigating their 
ci nisi ruction . mid penetrating to their interior, we cannot 
forbear quoting a sentence from A it Inn Schopenhauer: 
■Many objects of contemplation excite our sense of the 
sublime, because the space they occupy, as well as their 
vtMiernlilti a«tii|uity— and thus tlieir duration in time— 
make us fed diminished to nothingness in their presence; 
and yet we rewl in the delight of gazing at them* Such 
arc high mountains, the Pyramids of Egypt, and the 
colossal ruins of antiquity." 

I n 17 s7 t < ioethe saw at Home a drawing of a 
pyramid restored ideally by the French traveller ( assas p 
from certain records, data, and conjectures, This 
drawing/' he says. “ is the most stupendous architec- 
1 nicXl idea I ever saw in my Life, and I believe man can 
go no farther.” 

Ihir knees are still trembling from our clamber up 
the great Pyramid ; wo can rest in its shadow, look 
ii]) to its apex, and ask ourselves in wliat way, and bv 
vdimt means it was possible to erect so gigantic t\ pile. 
In the firsi place we recall the strange account, given 
Ip Kerudotiis, that the summit was first completed, and 
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tlte portion next the soil finished last. Tills has proved to ho as udl Inumb-d a- 
his oilier assertion, of which the accuracy is forcibly impressed on every hclmld< iy 
that the pyramid of Cheops was built up “in steps," 

Though the English travellers Perring am l Vyse deserve rhe credit . «r Inn inn 

first measured the Pyramids exactly in all their dimensions it is to rhe i 'cumins 

■> ■ 

Lejisivis 1 and Erbkam that the honour is due of having disrmvivT hy paiumakhm 
investigations and most ingenious calculations, the method nil winch tin v wen 
constructed. Any one who is acquainted with their great work will perfectly 

understand the account given hy Herodotus, and he supple il willi the answer to 

all the questions which force themselves on the mind of every thinking man who 

beholds the pyramids. We know now how ii came to pass that one kiiu raised 

a monument to himself of such 
gigantic size while another was 
content with a much smaller one ; 
why we can point tit only one 
uncompleted pyramid ; ami how it 
was that t 'hemps was bold enough 
to undertake a work for which the 
average duration of a reign was 
a win illy inadequate time/ and 
whose completion by a successor 
was i a ft to be Hoped for, since lie, 
in his turn, would have to devote 
himself fcn budding his own tomb. 

As soon as a Pharaoh mounted 
the throne, lie began the const ruction 

of Ins mausoleum, at first of modest dimensions, by building a truncated pyramid 
with steep walls. If death overtook him. his nucleus had the apex added in h at 
oner, and the sloping sides of the pyramid wire prolonged In reach the ground; hut 
if time and means were not wanting, after Ihis core or nucleus was coni] il-tcd an outer 
casing consisting of a series of steps was put on the truncated pyramid, ami this 
process was repeated till at last a stage was readied when the mere addition of a 
layer was a gigantic undertaking, When it was necessary to finish off tin pyramid 
the point was first, completed, and then the steps were filled in from the apex down 
wards. The shape of the broken pyramid of l)ashf or is highly instructive for this 
one had its summit duly finished, but the unfilisd successor neglected to complete 
the lower portion. Thus the pyramids were actually finished front the top down 
wards, but no stones th&t could easily fall out were used in filling in tin steps, 
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I ml blocks of this form .z 


and in t he course of tilin' 


wliit-li Im \ on i/acli other with a broad surface, 

a 

vvi'iv as intimately joim.nl by the my re procure 


t if" their w i * i • -ht as it' (hoy find Iwrn cemented with the finest mortar, It is evident 

“ ml 

that tin' encasing nf i he pyramids with smooth slabs of stone such aw still remain 
in Tie s, - , if t'hrjivn and Mveemnis must have been begun at the top, 

Wr know now that the size of the pyramid grew it) proportion to the length of 
the liti of its I mih hr, and that it was at any time possible to bring it to completion. 
The tilling in of the steps would he left to the filial piety of the heir, though ill the 
earliest times it does not even seem to have been regarded as essential, as is shown 
by the pyramid of .Mevdoom and the step-shaped pyramid of Sakkarah. 1 "'If in the 
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l , l 'I Iher determining proportions had remained equal, we might at 

tin- da; «■{ nint the yean? of eaeh kings reign by the number of layers on his pyramid, 
like the annual rings in a tree,” 

I In- neatness ut the workmanship of eaeh separate block is beyond all praise. 
Herndolu* was able to state that they were derived from the quarries on the opposite 
"bore of the Nile, brought across the river in boats, and then conveyed by a cause- 

>H V 

' * I !■ ^ ^ ^ —If 1 1. 1 b- V t »o. 1. 1. 1 1" oi tea years' labour, to the spot where the building 

"as pr i needing. Extensive remains of this raised way are still visible, and even if 
the Pyramids themselves had disappeared the stone quarries in the Mok attain range 
at Tourcih and Masarah, to the south of Cairo, would tell ns that here in former 
times a people had lived who, above all others, loved to build. The architects of 
the Pharaohs penetrated deep into (he heart of the mountains, which consist of a 
finegrained mimmnlii. ie limestone of the older tertiary formation, and thence brought 


r l"] i 1 i’ i- ; «lntic-iilt) t.l.r.iit 1 1- -1 mumiisg tin- number of step* : they may he dvr or -s+ivoil Th*m wore brick 

pyrnniits. 
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out the flawless blocks whirl i they required; and it will be easily imdt-rsiood that 
the passages, vaults, and halls they thus hollowed out correspond in si^e with the 

mass of the pyramids, for the whole of the materials applied to their st ruction. 

with the exception of the granite slabs that cover them, were hewn from these 
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< (names. Toumli wa> culled 'I’ovona in nhl Egypt ititi : this snun.lcil like Trcija to ihu 
ears of the Greeks, anil they culled it so; ami as tlu-y ton ml the eaj .tlves taken in 
the Asiatic wars labouring in these <i Harries. they uiiliesitaHn]glv invented tin- ..tun 

( hat these were the dcsvem hints .if the people <>f I lion. Mriichius 1. ft lietiin.l 

mi the shores of the Nile when In- visited Eirvitt with the recovered Helen 

At the present 'lay a great ileal of stone i> procured in the iii-iehi><>urlii>nil m 
the ancient ip tarries for the buildings of (aim: ami altl gh it is true that the 
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blocks and slabs no longer reach their destination dragged In a t r- m » p of rum 
harnessed to the sledges. which run upon rollers, but. are conveyed l>\ 1 h o -i - hi 
sfceam-ciigmes over an Iron tramway, there is still much 
in the scene that reminds us *>r ancient times, as well a> 
in the form of the scales mi which the blocks arc weighed 
Among the blocks from Mokatfitm which are built 
into the pyramids, many occur that are lull of counties 
uummuliies. 

A hundred thousand men, who were relieved even 
three months, are said to have been employed for twenty, 
or perhaps thirty, years in building the l pyramid of Cheops, lfc ** rt *uxt***m 

and the dragoman of Herodotus interpreted to him the 

inscription which stated that for the minor articles of food for the workmen — 
radishes, onions, and garlic — one thousand six hundred talents (nr about Chill .nun j 
had boon expended, " If this was so." exclaimed the Halim rieis-ia n. "him much 

must not other essential things have cost 
such as tools of iron, and the maintenance 
a iii I clothing of the lab* Hirers,” And we 

share the feelings of tic ihvek, for we sec no 
reason to regard the numbers that were read 
to him as in an\ wav exaggerated. However, 
the inscription of which ho speaks was certain h 
not on the pyramid itself, which never bore any 
hieroglyphs or pictures, but in one or other of 
the neighbouring tombs. 

Hut our escort is urging us to investigate 
the interior of the mausoleum of l 'loops ; the 
passages and chambers of the other pyramid* 
cannot as vet be traversed without much 
preparation and some danger; besides, the 
different arrangement of the interior is of 
small interest, excepting to the jirelunologist. 
In all there is the same disproportion between 
the vast size of the building and the smalt 
dimensions oi the utilised space that It contain*, 
and yet tins disproportion h intelligible and 
seems tjuitc rational uhen vve realise the fact 
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that the architect’s task was to construct for a corpse a resting place as imp. n> 
trable and as secret as possible. 

A visit to the interior of a pyramid is not altogether agreeable for lit'- farther 
we penetrate the more unpleasant are the heat and the peculiar mieU ->l the b.rE> 
which live there, particularly in the now impenetra ble passages and diiimbem 
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i '• 1 "cool collars" of our drinking songs are unknown in Egypt; «* aU i .imia-unw 
cliamJ m - i jmsrnrs the average yearly temperature of the latitude, and this at Cairo 

is about ~2f$y centigrade. 1 

The entrance tu a pyramid is always im 
the north side ; in the mausoleum of riieops it 
is on the level of the thirteenth step, Wu 
light the candles we have brought with us and 
walk on ; straight, on and upwards at first, till 
we come to a large bluck of granite which was 
fixed in the roof, and which closed the passage 
to the resting-place of the coffin. We pass round 
ir, for the treasure-seekers who found their in- 
gress arrested by it were unable to destroy it, 
and ruined the side wall in order to get a pus- 
sagw Then we [proceed upwards through m low 
dose corridor, at the end of which a horizontal 
passage opens bit » ■ the small ,l Queen' V chamber. 
Here we find a room which, though narrow, is 
more lofty, so that we can stand upright and 
take breath . The light of the torches and 
tapers is reflected from the polished surface ni 
•he M o kaftan I limestone. The .separate blocks 
fit so accurately that the joints are hardly to 
be detected, The stone panels at the bottom 
of tlu* wall are perfectly preserved, and the case 
is the same with the singularly placed atone 
beams ol the root* The parallel grooves rut in 
the floor and on the walls were to facilitate the 
transport of the sarcophagus. A few step* farther, 
through m horizontal passage— which enlarges in 
ilic middle into a sort, of antechamber closed 
bv four stone blocks or doors- — and we find 
ourselves in I he “Kings chamber, and in front 
of the despoiled granite sarcophagus of Cheops. 
Iliis, the largest and most important chamber 
hi the pyramid— its heart, as we may say — does not 
lie exactly in the centre, nor is it distinguished 
by great dimensions or by rich plastic decoration. 
Any good-sized room in our private houses may 
compare with it in size, for it is less than 

"'"' " ’■i' l,i - h : i,s length measures thirty-four feet and its breadth seventeen 

' l 'g nn, ‘ ,ls sli,l,s 11 1 granite form the roof ami rest with their ends on the side 
vurh.s. he enormous mass of masonry that is piled above them must have crushed 
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them in if the fur-seeing architect had not provided against ill!' . 
over this chamber five others t- • diminish the pressure, The lirsi of i hvse chamber: — 
which are ads-de-mv — was called Davison's nmin. after its discoverer, and the 
four others, of which the uppermost exhibits a triangular seetioin Were found 
|)v I ^erring and \ vst\ and were mimed by them, with nttei waul -i taste* 
Wellingtons, Nelsons* Lady ArbuthuutH amt Ciimpheirs i Ini mb. rs, Thu disruvery 
of these hidden rooms — chambers of construction, ns I hey are termed by 
architects — was of great importance from the circumstance tluit the name of 
Cheoi® occurs in them. The stone -worker had written it mi the 1 docks with 
red paint even before they left the -pinny, and the masons had built them into 
the wall in such a wav that the inscriptions were turned upside down. This 
discovery certainly brought nothing new to light, but it continued w\\n\ had long 
been known, for we had already learned from the U rocks tin 1 name of the king 
who was interred in the threat Pyramid, kbit so long as no inscription declared 
it in plain words, it was optional — and it had a certain fascination b> bring all 
sorts of profound speculations and mysterious calc illations to bear mi tire \\ 'underfill 
erection of Cheops. Thus Jon am I, and -it hers after him, at tempi rd with much 
acuteness to brine forward evidence that this structure, with im uiensiuvim-tiis and 

IT 

proportions, il s accurate relation to the points of tin* compass, its op- mug directly in 
the eye, so to speak, of the Polar star.' and so foil In had served a scientific end. 
The careful "bnieuhition ” of tijc pyramid bore witness to its astronomical purpose : 
from its dimensions it- was concluded that it wrm to lie regarded as a me I ricnl 
monument, as the indesl ruetihle witness to the standard ot measurement that hud 
prevailed in ancient Egypt, or as an astronomical ami chronological memorial. Hut 
all these suggestions, in spite of ihr acumen with which they "ere argue- k have 
failed of acceptance, because, as we have seen, it was quite impossible, when a 
pyramid was planned, to estimate its ultimate size with any accuracy. 

Hom in any ideas have been thrown out as io tin* end and purpose nt the 
pyramids : According to the ancient Arab legends, tliey "ore riveted before Noah s 

flood in order that the treasures of science of doomed Immunity might be pre^rved 
from destruction. Eariv (dhrisiinu travellers, who did not know the small dimension^ 

v 

of their inner chambers, i bought that tlmy were the grammes constructed Ip Joseph; 
some regarded them a-; observatories and sundials, measuring the length oi the -lav 
bv their vast shadows : others as light-towers, beacons shining bom a tar to guide (1 m- 
wanderer in the desert: others, again, supposed that in their gloomy chambers the 
secret and appalling rites of initiation into the mysteries and the solemn dedication 
of priests were accomplished ; nay, a certain Herr Kuhn, in 17-kT strove in perfect 
earnest to prove that they wore not the work of mens hands, but a natural 
growth. Others, better informed, and cognisant of the true purpose ol a pyramid— 
namely, to receive the sarcophagus of a king euduavi aired to find an m local reason 
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* ,r lli ( ' choice of the pyramidal form fur a tomb, By it ail the fundamental ideas 
"1 Egyptian n hgb m muj philosophy wnv supposed to 1 u- symbolised to the outward 
SrTls c A mu-ding in [him i it wits to I >e regarded ms the emblem of the spiritual 
WfM M hi its gradation* from 1 1n; broadest basis to the apex, ami to lie romp a red to 
i hr I' la tot tie graduated edifice of ideas which culminated am l found its apex in the 
vvr\ highest and uttermost cognisable idea. It. was the presentment of the four 
’dmn ' nr s v^hirh. wiirii Separated, pervade all matter and re-unite into one. These 
elements — rarlli, ah\ Eire, and water — were said to be the fundamental eoustit uents 

°l the world and of all tilings. In the primary essence or godhead 
t islris — the) existed together in perfect equality, and hence unitv ; 
at (In- evocation contention, or mutual repulsion — Tvphon — rent the 
god i lead : but love, Isis, re united the four element#— the th.yWhi 
wmitra of the godhead — forming out of them, by harmonious and 
judicious combinations and unions, the whole visible universe 
and all the creatures in it. And as in the beginning the world and 
all tli in gs in it came into being, so the processes of destruction 
and re-const ruction are constantly repeated. The combining of the 
h»ur elements h\ Isis and their dissolution hv Typhoji, the con- 
vergence and divergence of the four sides of the pyramids, were 
supposed to symbolise the primitive formula of all cusmical life — 
tie- combining and severing of the four element*, These vague 
hut ingenious speculations correspond to the well -attested doctrines 

ot the Egypt itm priest! d, and a symbolical meaning was attributed 

at least to the apex of the pyramid, lor a pointed top belonged ex- 
clusively to l lie mausoleums of the kings, while the bodies of 
private individuals were deposited in truncated pyramids. This 
rule was without exception, and several paintings have been found 
in which the basal portion of the pyramid is black, and I Fie upper 
part and point are red. We nun regard it as quite certain that 
tin/ indestructible buildings oi winch we are speaking wore intended 
to insure I he preservation* not only of the bodies of the princes 
which were deposited in them, but of their memory and that they 

therefore Iwlong to that class of monuments of winch a great thinker said " It is 

evident that rimy were in fad intended to appeal to the latest posterity, to hold 
commu 1 1 ion with them as it were, and so maintain the unity of man's conscious 
lirX Nur [ * * lt olj3 . v hi the buildings of the Hindoos, Egyptians, Greeks, and 
I bmian*. but in those also of a later period, that we can see the yearning to 
speak to distant generations ; and therefore it is disgraceful to destroy’ or disfigure 
them, or to degrade t hem to base and utilitarian ends." 

I h |r Jviainids hn\e not been spared I » \ impious bands, and their interior chan ibers 
—where we -till a re lingering— had, at any rate at the time of the Homans, been 
■ ►pvhrd by avaricious Prefects, I'm lor (lie Arab dominion the riders themselves under- 
look this tndc. by im means a light one; finding nothing hut empty sarcophagi and 
bodies, they endeavoured to justify themselves in the eyes of their subjects for the 
mms t] ' v > towl wquundcred, and spread the false intelligence that they had found 
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exactly as much gold as the work of opening I lie tomb* had cost. \\ hcii lie lal nmi r** 
under Marneon (dic'd a,i>. s|:ij p tin 1 son of Huroim el Rnsheed. vim K " ifc vkl ktm\ui 
to every reader of the “ Arabian Nights,” had penetrated I" Ihe heart of iln i vi'ainid 
of Cheops, it is said that they found a treasure, and also a marble tali t on which 
were these words: — "Such it Kill", son of such a King, in such year will *»] m ii 


tin's pyramid and spend a certain sum of my in so doing We In - e-pay 

him for his undertaking; hut if he persists in his enterprise, he will sirrilh-o nmeli 
money and gain nothing/' lit fact, searching the I'vrainids lias enriched tm on,-, 
and though we hear romantic tales of 
things said to have keen ton mi there, yet, 

{>n the whole, ransacking a pyramid has 
been generallv regarded a^ a crime to he 
followed hv retribution, or even hv death. 1 

h* * 

The < hiring and indefatigable English, 
who some forty years since explored the 
Pyramids at a great cost, found in them 
neither gold nor silver, but many treasures 
of high sc tent i tic value. Their labours 
were best rewarded in the pyramid third 
in size, which is called by the Arabs "the 
coloured or red pyramid, from its easing 
of granite, and which fur exceeds those of 
( ! hoops and (liefren in the perfection of 
its structure and execution. In it they 
found not onlv highly remarkable inner 
cl lumbers, and a beau ti fid sarcophagus of 
brownish basalt or w I tinstone veined with 
blue, but also the lower part of the wooden 
mummy-shaped chest or coffin in which 
the king’s body had lain, and on it an 

inscription which proves that Herodotus was well informed when lie limned Kin- 
Mvcerinus — -in Egyptian. Mcii-ka-ra— -as the builder of this third pyramid I he 
noble basalt sarcophagus sank off the coast of Spain with the ship which wri- To 
transport it to England ; the inscription on the wooden chest, which is proven ■ d in 
the British Museum, otters no difficulties to the translator, II lee bemi thus e. i m I ■ ! ■ ■ i 
into Eti ' dish bv I hv S. Birch Thou that ait become Osiris, ruler oi tin- Nmth 

i. 

and South country. 51 King Men-ka-ra, living for ever, born of Nut the godd,-^ of 
heavcm and begotten of rich the god of earth- may the wings of thy mother Nut 
spread over thee to shelter thee, in whose name is hidden the >ee?‘et i f hi-uven. 
Mav she grant thee to be m a god, striking to earth all who oppose thee King 
of the North and South, Men-ka-ra living for ever.” 

Remains were even found of tins king's skeleton, and of the mateiiaU in vliieh 

1 Frngtw'ntfi of h sfcuK 1 with ji ].h>l. nl.k h-luimg ro tJn tin m|.i r,» j.ni loo ! it- 

tin* 

• Or ii 1 1| i . t ami iitwi’r 3 i- i ii i^| 
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lil-- body, (‘in l>n I m> -t i with resins, had been wnip[K i d,' The with] consisted of 
Wou|f while I I H 1 MltldageS of t hr 1 1 1 1 1 1 k 1 1 1 1 1 £ b S- of N LltCl period \\w UHlUlllv made of 
linen, Tin- Wurial -chamber uf Mtm-ka-m is ti 1 1 1 k r tlum liny other room fotiml in the 
Pyramids: it consists entirely uf granite. ami the ceiling is formed of Mocks resting 
against each other in the middle, run! hewn into a pointed arch resend ding that 
known as curb Kuglisln Thus the room has the aspect of n vaulted chamber. 

Tin- other rooms, and several jia.ssM.ges closed with slabs in this pyramid, show 

that another hod\ besides that of Men- 

■** 

ka-ra was interred here at a later period, 
and history and legend agree in saying 
that it was that of a woman. Queen 
Ni (orris, of the YIth dynasty, .seems to 
have taken possession of this mausoleum, 
which was built long before lief* rime, and 
her fair hair and rosy complexion, which 
were long remembered, led to her being 
confounded with the famous (Ircek beauty. 
Rhodopis — hr,, the rosy-faced — who is said 
to have been the wife of Sappho's brother, 
and the favourite of the Pharaohs. At the 
time of Herodotus it was already currently 

p ■.« 

n. ported that it was she who lay interred 
in the third pyramid : at a later date l he 
memory of the fair Rhodopis took new 
aspects, and she became a sort of Lorelov 
in Arab lege mis. On the western pyramid, 
they tell us, a fail’ and wanton woman 
sits with brill hint teeth, who drives the 
traveller mad that lets himself be caught 
in her toils, Thomas Moore lias repeated 

this leovnd : — 


TO 
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I- -i i r KhotujM-, ji> >t.»n tells. 

Tin* bright, imeui't lily nymph who dwells 
'Mid n'l.lil and jewrl** hid, 

Tli" Lady "S' the lyniiuid,^ Tfu> Efn< 'HftfdHf chcip, vu 


The I letlaurrii have other tales of spirits that haunt the Pyramids; one wears 
the form of a buy, and a second that of a mam who stride round these mausoleums 
after sunset, burning incense. No Arab child ventures near them at night, and least, 
of -ill near tlie Pyramid uf Men-ka-ra, And vet all that history and. legend tell of 


i TJ 

11 ’ ■ r 1 111 ill. Uritiuh M msi.iliji, I till I Ilf t-iJihlititili I.I I Jn I , . I 1 : 1 1. 1 1 H uml r I h • :i m-li vl. tsi-d iXHldlili il * nt v»g|i lff|i ' 

tiio. ■ i-T • iloul.t "ii tin- -ulfji ■ -t, ii- ii h ,k I wen 1’ui.isidi‘n-d tin- InuP lvuL I not Imv" l.n-en nnimminl in :i syiuiii'-tricui itn'iu mitt 
|il;n‘rf! in tlj*" iim-T UtHjiie.'ri tsOUii found with it, 

T ■ WL-Kj" of the I " 1 1 - - "t’ t Ii-- W'H'liiiMi lound in rli-- Tiumdi ipinn-irs wrr. mIho uf v,on], like tin jut: t'cjiutd \s-itli tln< 
hotly in i ln> third pyramid. 

I - ril-.-J hs dv Aj. 1 di- iiutW UjiHu-uiJi, nml iiui.iHl.it ... I in Vy J • .icru.cl, Vi>l IF, p. 327. 
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this king i* in his favour; he is lauded ns the friend of the gods, who re-openod 
the temples and led the people hack to worship and sacrifice. He t~ called the ihu-e 
just ant I venerated of nil kings, and he must have been a " mern monarch " i.h. if 
any germ of truth lies at ilie bottom of the legend which relate* that, liming heeii 
told that an oracle had prophesied that lie should live lint *ix years and dm in tlm 
seventh, lie caused the lamps to he lighted every d:i\ at minuet. mid drank mid 
rejoiced till the morning, and so gave the oracle 1 1 o ■ 1 i- ■«, djier. by inniiii" iiidu into 
dav, he made twelve rears of 

ij *, 

the nix allniti'il tn him. 

The legends associated with 
Rhodnpis are no less pleasing 
and orel tv. She, yvlio was the 


Loreley witch of the Arabs, was 
also their t 'inderella. for il is 
said that an eagle or, according 
to another authority, the wind 
— carried nwav her sandal while 

4- ' 

she was bathing, Imre it to 
Memphis, and there dropped It 
into the lap of the king as he 
sat in judgment He. amazed 
at the elegance of the sandal 
and the strangeness of r he in- 
cident, in i mediately sent forth 
messengers to seek its owner. 
Slit 1 was found tit XaueratLs and 
brought to the king, who made 
her his wife and, when slit/ died, 
rallied the third pyramid to ho 
erected for herd 


dims. as flow el's grow on 


tv 
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a grave, so sweet myths Jiave 
sprung up round these solemn 
tombs. 

We will now ijuit this hot, 

dark, and dusty inner chamber, and make our way to the second pyramid which 
is easily distinguished by (lie polished eating-stones wldeli to t h i ^ day rover ii- 
upjier portion and are in good preservation. 

It was creeled by ( diefren — called by the Egyptians Khafra — the next but one 
in succession to i beups. Its interior offers nothing remarkable but to tic <.ourli 
east ot it stands a stone building, in which, as it would appear, the faithful a^srnihh d 
to honour his manes with pious exercises. It was Mariette [Telia wlin brought 
this interesting structure to light, after il had been for a i hoosand year-* hurmd in 
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; fitt'l at. tin 1 same time he obtained reilain evidence ns to the name of it-s 
hxiinlrr, fur in ;i tank whirli e<m fail tied writer, hut which is now choked with sand. 
l\r disn n mil sr\en statues which nit represented Kill" Chefren, the builder of the 
Mr " : 'l (wrn 1 1 1 id. I lie name "I litis sovereign mav lie read on most of tliuiii* and the 
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.uni | iit'scrvi't I I ms found a well-deserved place of honour in the museum 

;ii Buolak. It is wrought in a diorite 1 so hard that Mr. Drake — with 1 some 

veai-s since stood admiring it— assured me that he should hesitate to try his chisel 
on SUOh a material; it is nevertheless highly finished in every part, and the realistic 
treatment of the grave anil gracious features is worthy of all praise. The beautiful 

A Imml variety ttt gre#n&u?fii<, nt yoioatiiv origin* 
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polish of the diorite need not surprise us when we look round &t the building in 
whirl) these statues were found. It consists of blocks of granite and alubn-u or, end 
the masons who hewed ami polished these with the utmost rare were skilled in e\vrv 
branch whirl) we could regard as belonging to their calling. The arrang gineiit of this 
building ts very simple; but it is interesting as the onh example M' -i m mpledike 
edifice that has come down to us from those very early days. The rcetainde r\eiv 

* ki . i -1 . 

where predominates, the pillars have not as yet developed into columns, and m i lit ~ 
walls there are no inscriptions to tell us the purpose to which this building was 
devoted. The two larger chambers form together a, T, and the side rooms have 
coffer-shaped niches of granite and alabaster. Many of the huge slabs which 
roofed the nave — if I may be allowed the expression — still remain -aipportn I on 
the granite pillars. How was the eiiltus performed which these chamber^ hid from 
the eves of the multitude? May we infer from the statues of the do- headed 

■ k c? 

ape J found in the sand that the god Thotli, to whom this animal win sacred* w as 
honoured here above all others j Were the statues of (.'Uefreii hurled into the 
pi Mil by heathen rebels, or were tliev not overthrown till a. Christian edict devoted 
till th e images of the gods to destruction i Or is this the temple of the Sphinx 
spoken of in a primeval inscription^ 

Questions like these crowd upon the mind of the visitor; and if he miso> his 
eyes towards the north -east, lie sees in his immediate Jieiglibi mrliood tin- gigantic 
form of the most mysterious of all mysterious images — the groat Egyptian Sphinx, the 
watcher of the desert, called b\ the A mbs Alum I hawd. "the father of terrors.” Its 
huge mass was covered with desert-sand again mid again, in ancient tinier as well as 
in our own days; only the head, decorated with the ruval coif, being left gazing 
fixedly eastwards. 

During the present century, il is true, the Sphinx has been compelled to reveal 
its lion- body, and stand confessed In daylight, and curiosity; and it has been 
ascertained that it is hewn out of the living rock, and where the .stone has not lent 
itself to the form of the linu-hotly It has been supplemented with lmmoiirv. Tins 
figure, at the present day, measures marly sixty fun- feet from the crown of the 
head to the pavement on which the paws rest — and what a spectacle it must have 

offered w hen the sen ants of the Necropolis kept it free from sand, and It be 

seen complete, with the stately High I of step# winch led up to it • 

Through many successive centuries worshippers innumerable mounted these step* 
to approach the altar* which stoml on n finely inlaid pavement bmwoen the legs nf 
the giant — for the Sphinx was the image of a mighty god. The l hveks heard him 
called Harinaeliis — in Egyptian, Har-em-klm — and this signified *’ Homs -m the 
horizon* or the sun at its rising. Hurmaehis is the voung light which com piers 
the darkness : tile soul triumphing' over death ; fertility expelling dearth . and he. tin* 
conqueror of Typhon, vanquished the foe under manv forms, among them under tint 
of a Sphinx. Harmaehis, in the Necropolis, promised resurrection to the dead 
llarmuehis, who is most art ive just in the morning hours, and wIiom* la or i-. fulh 
illuminated by the rising mm. brings the world to a new day after tlm gloom of night , 


Or i n IL* w.^JulI i, iiv iu" nuilii il -.ur.'.l l<> 1 li> 1 11 mi I- licit i><K i«r 1 %-us LLitl I lull i. tu 1 ■>> >ili. 
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1 In i iim liis. mi die border of the fertile country, conquers the drought and keeps 
1 ,,lr >:iihI engulfing Hie fields. Tims it comes that las image. the Sphinx, 

"** ,V|N “ 1 i,v ll "' Egyptians at first Hu . 1 and afterwards Belliit. 1 10 th signifying “4 
" a,l ^ ll ' r ;l,| d by fin- titveks Agntliodacmun, "the good spirit." 

h ieii I hai'aoh was regnnUd as a mortal incarnation of the sun-god ; and 
therefore the kings wmv willing to select the form of a Sphinx as expressing aUego- 

fI " sseiiee in their nature. The attribute of fiery and irresistible 

physical strength was represented by the body of the powerful and irascible lion; the 

highest intellectual power hy the an liead. The union of the two was happily 

chosen ns (lie symbol of an omniscient and omnipotent object of worship. 

Nn- making of the Sphinx was begun under < ’heps, It- was finished by order 
■>l Km,e ( heiivn. the builder of the second pyramid, and dedicated to Harmncliis : 
this wr learn from the hum' tablet covered with hieroglyphics and fixed in the breast. 
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which also informs us that this lent must have already needed to be freed 

from the sand under the kings of the XVI 11th dynasty, about B.C. 1500. King 
I hoi Inn, -s IV.. so runs the inscription, in the course of a lion and gazelle hunt in 

* lll-Nt y;- m [ ll!s ni ~"* r ‘-‘ sU ' 11 i" this vicinity, and came to worship Hanna ch is— 
the Sphinx. He slept in the shadow of the giant, and be dreamed that the 
go. spoke to him with his own mouth, "as a father speaks to Ids son," and required 
"I him that he should five his image from the drifts of sand. When lie woke he 
look the divine warning to heart. In commemoration of this vision, and of the 

subsequent disinterment of the Sphinx, lie caused this tablet to lie erected, which 
tn tins 1 |;iy is hut very little injured 

"(her inscriptions, of much later date, record the resistance which it has been 
m ressan to make to the encroachments of the sand— sometimes hardly perceptible, 
mt sometimes, when the Klnunseens blow, rising in hot storm-clouds of dust. Among 

... . ' I' 1 "; *" T ”** rliK-Ci in the pyr.noid ; it w* .ho nam«l Ah,,. 

j," ’ 0 - 1 !■ I- (.11 . .1. ■> l,.ir,l. h Mams to fun been partialis tty v,i far the XVITttJi ilnmaty fas 

,j. T" * ' - 1 - 1 * sad Msrahm rf m pirfod. „in i, ,' lnie 

M "ro.-o.10 or N i lclnniut, I.lm motbw of its Mdunk Hons, g npMentsd as a frimle Sphinx 
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these inscriptions we I i n 1 1 .. in Ureek, tin. 1 remarkable vtrso lg the historian \rjian: 
most of the others only toll of imperial visits to tlir Sphinx. ami "I works ot 
restoration undertaken with reference to the pavement round the moijuinriii and fin 
wall intended to ward off the Hand. In later limes not a hand vva> pul out in 

preserve it from being overwhelmed i nay. in the Inst eentun the fare nf tin fat her 

of terrors” was used as a target for si ting at when the Maine I like nrtillny vwi> 

practising — that fare of which Ahd-al Latoef writes, that “It bore tin- stamp <«l 
benignity and laauitv. and was glared !>v an affable smile. When (his tnmdffd 
Arab was asked what was the must wonderful tiling hr had stem hr replinL 
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“The exquisite proportions of the Sphinx’s head." At the present dry it lias tuapiiied 
a. hideous negro aspect, chiefly from the loss of the nose. 

Wliv is it that men are so readv to destroy tlie works of man t The hand ot 

Ik I- B* 

the destroyer has been put forth even against the Pyramids. Some sow-reigns have 
thought they eon Id utilise the well hewn blocks: others have divamed of sleeping 
them from the fare of the earth, in ianalieal fury against the works of the heathen 

However, (lie attempt to blow them up with .gunpowder, r hough roiitrin plated 

than once, was not carried into effect : but only in const -i pie lire of a warning ilmt 

< aim would be endangered by it, 

O i 

The sand, the foe of every work of Juan erected here, lias at t lit 1 saute lime 
proved to be their friend, for nothing but uhat it Inis covered ami pron-cuA bn*- 
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'■uiiM' <Un\]\ t < k us uninjured, mid tills is the ease with that part of the Necropolis of 
Memphis known as Sakkarah. 

Let os tui’ii from riliizeh south wan Is ; we will keep close to the border of the 
1 1 i T i h ■ land. len.^iiiy,' the fields of the dead of Zawevet ehArvan and the stately 
Li r> hi | 1 of Pyramids of Almseer on our left, and then — up by a little poof round 
uljielj rite plovei's are fluttering, and where wagtails alight to drink — vve will climb 
1 fir bare undulating hill frontier of the desert After a short walk on a sandy path, 
past IkhiIi lem* choked up tombs, whitened lames. and many a fragment, of 11111111111^ 
eloilis sticking out of the sand, we arrive in sight of the spacious verandah of a 

simple hui hospitable- looking house. This is ^ J >et 1 1 Mariette / 1 
as the Arabs call it — 
the head -<p ante is of the 
man who bv his acumen, 
zeal, and energy lias 
succeeded in wresting 
thousands and thou- 
sands of monuments, 
among them some of 
La 1 highest importance, 
from the sand -1 1 rifts of 
rite Necropolis of Sak- 
karali, The keepers of 

r ids hosidry. grey -hoarded and friendly Arabs, provide us with couches and filtered 
w:tf -nr, and our breakfast tastes excellent in this shady spot after our ride through 
I he 1 Insert. 

Uf m of Id guardians willingly guides us to the monuments we designate. 

1 hie strikes the eye at once* — the high pyramid of steps : but many others which we 
h ||M n Ip description are not to be di seen led even with Ids help, for the unwearying 
s:i,|| l flint Mariette Pacha strove against has triumphed once more. 

\\ r could set . 1 the pyramid of steps from the ruins of Memphis ; we will now 

proceed to tin* south-east and visit it, It consists of six stories, so tn speak— the 
‘ "if °m one. which is the highest; measuring about thirty-seven feet. If we inspect 
fhi> p> ran lid more closely. we shall perceive that it differs from iis sisters in many 

ivsp, -els. It is not set to t lie four points of the compass ; its base is not a square, 

'Imugh rectangular ; it has been surrounded bv a wall, and its interior mav be said 
io be all i .get her peculiar. The Prussian General von Minutoli explored and described 
of os tour entrances one, contrary to all custom, faces southwards.' Two of 
1 he chambers are lined with green tiles set in stucco in a sort of mosaic, and 
'he ci -i line- of i he rooms are ornamented with stars." The chambers and passages 
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I " Slfanatelfu dworiptioo ( ti> . 3 s | i, p, joti) ili# pvrurnid Imih nlao b»n flcKcribesd by Segato (in l is Stttjijl i'yfj. i,- /. ,■ 

1 ’ '-i * in w-vn whirl wnu Id os]Ti ilka with 1 1 jh ■ liunthoi' of Htf-pH nl' the Biiliyh.ii am i [kvrur. iii| : but En 1 ] ■ > 

I" ! ' "1 "I tfji ryn I it [in iLirtiojlt to dot. Timm 1 how msw\ ntqiH it may opgiunllv luive liml, 

f ' ' aii lilfft fr. *111 ilii' | tvfiiiti ii I t«v si; Un: Uhtisb M useum ; mmr find :i kind at' ring nr pifiicwl pliicc rit the back 

tn ! " 1 ' 1 i 1 1 _r ;i- n wire or I tlnxmirli, to haM l lie* are m^irnlv. The dvlwih uf it are {riven in Vy Win “ .J J( 1 irn*] " 

r *v V 

' y ' ' I- I '■ 11 I 1I1. orb's, if not for n jui-nomii'ii of u king,, atv inserted yn the door. 
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are completely choked with Die remains of vessels in alabaster and 1 mm i A 1 1 1 • , vuili 

fmgmtmis of sarcophagi and fallen pieces of the sculptured stones Dial ro\.-i-i Dm- 

walls am I root A thickly ^iit skull, gilt sandals, and other interesting minimis 1,1 
antiquity found here by von Bliuutoli, witli the model of a I mat in sv f * i « ■ h Diey 
were eoiitained, have been carried to tlie mouth of the Elite. 

What one element spares another destroys, serving Die mid- of linn- Du 
Amiihikitor. Even this proud structure. on its foundation of eternal reek. A Thhimo 
to destruction. And vet it is certainly the oldest of all the arntierd oiuihcnei - i:m 

V *■ 

and near, and it has seen the lapse of more centuries than am othei' ediliee raided 
hy the hand of man. 

The Pyramid of Kuclmme — £f\ t of the black bull — is said to have been I milt 


■ 

hy the sovereigns of the first dynast v. and one part ot the Necropolis ot Sakkarah 
undoubtedly bore the same name. If Marictte Pacini is light, in the time el Dm- 
early empire, before the dominion of the Hvkshos, the most sacred p< n’i ions ul 1 1n- 
Apis bulls were preserved and interred in the inner chandlers of this pyramid 
This would explain the choice of the name Kovhoiiu — in Egyptian, Iva Kliam 

"Die black bull/' This is not the place to enquire minutely into the antiquity n| i 
monument ; but 1 may say that, though this pyramid of steps may have hern built 
a. little later than the mausoleums of (iliiaseli. probabilities at any rate are in lawn, 
of its being considerably older. At every step we meet with something that we 
can neither recognise nor restore in our imagination, 

The ancients have left us some information ahoul the buildings mi Dirs.- di- 
The Pyramids stood here, then as now, The Serapeum, as 
we shall presently see, has been discovered : and the name of 
Silk ka rain which is found under the form Sokari in the very 
oldest tombs, lias not disappeared under the lapse of ages, tint 
where are we to look for the sacred lake across which the 

mummy of the Apis was fended in a bark? where on the u e stern 
shores spread the broad meadows that were compared to the 

Homeric fields of Asphodel? where stood the sanctuary ot Die 

sombre Hecate, and the statue of Justice without a head i 
where the gates of i'oeytus and Truth ? where the numberless 
sacred and civic buildings spoken of by the Ureek papyri* 

Here, among these tombs, in ancient times, thousands of living souls soiigl f 

the mercy of Hod, peace of soul, and. at the same time, earthly advantage 

We will return to Mariette Pacha’s house, and direct our attention lo il« ino>r 
important of the indefatigable Frenchman's disi i ov cries— namely, tli. Sera | 'cuni a 

temple of the god Scrapis. The most magnificent of Ids temples has already 1 " ■ ' l 

described in the chapter on Alexandria, 

Here, at Hakkarah, tile bulls Apis were biuied from the remotest period Dh-ii 

name in Egyptian was Hapi, and after their death l>sur-H;ipi -m the i >si m \pm 
Thev were venerated as the incarnation of the sold of Hsiris in Die i it -t 1 n - 1 \wrld. 

i* 

1 Tin- of f’loiris infixed to tLiii of 1 1 1 ■ ■ A|h.< mr&ut Hu- (hiriiui <■«' A pi* l 1" 1 - 1 11 

prpfixe.l to tin it of Miii-kiirr.i <u- Myct-Tuiii> on lki> ixHtihs. IinI ii"i to tin**' »»l ■ b ■■ ■ ■■ I | •• • • |- ' ' ' ' N S ' J| 

(iviYfk-St-V, ;d:*mt u.c, l:m> 
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or. in other w<ods, as the resuscitating prinei pie restoring all that was dead to 
rn • sv I i IV. The pul who figured the wanderings of the soul until il was absorbed 

into the great universal esse sire was 
called Sakiui, It was In his province 
tlmt the temple < >f Osiris- I I a pi was 
erected, and the (h-eck god Herapis 
arose from a modi tied conception of 
the nature of this divinity. 

v 

Thus it happened that Hose to 
the Egyptian tombs of the Apis and 
Ids temple there also rose a Greek 
Sempenm, 

W lieu, in the vea r iKfHL a number 

It 

of Sphinxes were discovered in the 
n el gld >unrl total of Mariette Pachas 
house, that learned investigator was 
reminded of a passage in Strabo, in 
winch that trustworthy geographer 
states that in the Necropolis of Mem- 
phis a Serapeum was elected in so 
■sandy a spot thal the Sphinxes were 
ritMH *iw tub .ti’ifc constantly being covered with sand, 

arid the votaries visiting the temple 
were, when the wind was violent, in danger from the sand storms. 

Tins keen archeologist was immediately possessed with (lie desire 
to ascertain whether, where Fernandez had found the Sphinxes, 
the remains of the Sera pen in might not he discovered. He began 
to excavate there, and although he had ample supplies of labour 
a t his ertmiuaud lie needed all Ids energy to overcome the difficulties 
lie encountered. The masses uf sand had caked am] hardened, and 
l he sides of the passages so patiently excavated often fell in and 
choked tin 1 opening up again. At last the avenue of Sphinxes 
was found. He followed it up. and it was discovered that il had 
connected the Oreek Kerapeum with the Egyptian temple. He 
then opened out a i«reek sanctuary, now again choked up, besides 
those tombs of the Apis which are among the chief wonders of 
Egypt, mid which every visitor to ('aim goes to see. The temple, 
of which they may be said to have been tile crypt, is long 
siiirr fallen in. and tin 1 traveller who at the present day gazes on 
the vacant desert that spreads on every side cannot picture to 

liiuisHl how different it looked under the Ptolemaic kings and xs-rj.E-:. TUI M'Aiinr vn: m thf 

t t ° i m v, i ii vroiaoj, 

i dami n <';esurs. There, under the ven shadow of the stately temple. 

dweh the diileivnt orders of the priests, as well as the attendants and keepers of 
I he sacred animals. There were selioi ilia, mid hum for the reception of pilgrims 
win* ("line from the “uttermost parts of the earth," a market, and booths where 


i 

/.( 
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merchants sold their goods : there were bnrnmks fur (In 1 troops i h wtt.nl hmv, mid 
final I v, there were little cells attached to the s;mctunrv. which mv U'Vtln > *t 

K 1 * 

mention. shire they may he regarded as the precursors nf (Trbtinn im innsi icism, 
Greek papyri inform us that here, long before the birth of the Saviour, aseetir 
penitents led a gloomy, cloistered life in the s( rlelest self-imposed seclusion < if t !h it 
own freewill these hermits denied themselves all intercourse with their f'llow imol 
and every grave and pleasure, even to a smile. Their miserable veils wi re mu- 
st meted of mere 7s i te* mud ami uiiburm brick*, and thing like swallows' nests to 
the great temple buildings wherever they found room, even on the roof What 

these reel uses needed for their support was brought t" them by their relations and 
given to them through the one small window of their hoveb Here ihn "trows 
for purity be.* inward purb 
ti nation ill the sendee of 

Sera pis, and it is hut natural 
that in their over- wrought 

frame of mind thev shoe hi 

■ 

have been favoured wit h mar 
veil oils diva ms, and tempted 
I y hideous a p] lanttuns, Who 
ever dedi rated himself to the 
servire of Sera pis in this 
world was received by the 

i' 

god as one of Ids elect in 
the next. Already in the 

■r 

utv earliest times the imam 
incurs spun k of the " Kell' -vs/' 
the followers and the minis- 
ters of Osiris. There is much 
that is very touching in what 
has been handed down to us 
of the history of the twin- 

sisters Throws mid Tans, who were attached to the Soi-«|ieui» as priestesses of Isis.- 
The papyrus which coutaius their petitions tells us tlmi 1 1 u 1 \ luul t" let Hi «.it' 1 is 
crocked jars from the Nile, which is at some little distance, for the three hundred 
and sixty daily Uhiitimw at the altar of Sen ip is. and their reward for this hdMinr <-t 
the Dana ids was three cakes of bread a day. niih tin annual In anil \ ot "heat 
and kiki-oil. lint these doles were so tnugularly |*uul that, in order lint to die ol 
hunger. t-liuv were lowed to ask help by (host- pet il ions. 

On other occasions, however, and even in much Inter times, nothing was spared 
in this institution, When the Apis died, under Ptoleny L Woter, not only was 
die u hole of the immense sum devoted to his ol&etpiies exhausted* lmt the priests 
found themselves obliged to borrow of the king fifty talents, or about illlTbn In 

' On die oceutfiott of the vkft -if mio nf <h.- I'tolemi < n msW Um- umimivti W \»v ■ | ■ Utiun .di -loll 

id' Liu tufirluT. 
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the time of Diodorus the keepers of the Apis spent for this pi irju »s;< - a hundred 
talents, or about 

We will visit t lie grave of the hull who was interred at stirh a viwt . v r have 
seen 1 1 c carefully he was tended ill the Apeum of the temple "i l*tah nr A1 t-rui iliis. 
There the cow too was worshipped of whom it was reported that, she Innimc tin- 
mother of the Apis by the influence of a moonbeam. When a new Apis va> 
discovered a festival was held throughout the laud, and the happv owner was 
rewarded with princely gifts. First of all, the priests had to examine him, to >ir 
that none of the sacred marks — eight -and twenty in all, according to Jdian were 

S' ‘ 

lacking to him, 1 1 is coat must be black; on his forehead lie was to have a triangular 
white mark, on his back the figure of a vulture/ and mi his right flank n white 
crescent : the hairs of Ids tail were to he of 
two colours. Mis tongue, too* was examined, 
for under it there must be an excrescence shaped 
like a senrabjeus. It need hardly he said that a 
variety of ceremonies preceded and attended Ids 
admission to the temple of Ha* After his death 
hr was carefully embalmed, and Ids immune 

■ fc r 

carried to the tombs before which we are now 
standing. Of their discovery Mmiettc Mucha 
himself writes ns follows: — "l confess that when* 
on the lihh November, 1 1^7 1, I first penetrated 
into the sepulchre of the Apis* I was so overcome 
with astonishment that, though it is now live 
years ago, the feeling is still vi\ id in my mind. 

By some inexplicable accident one chamber of 

the Apis tombs, walled up in the thirtieth year of Baineses M., had escaped the 
general plunder of the monuments, and I was so fortunate as to find it untouched 
Three thousand seven hundred veal's had had lev effect in altering it'- primitive 
state, Tile linger mark of the Egyptian who set the last stone in the wall built 
up to cover the door, was still visible in the mortal'. Bate feet had left llnir traces 
on the sand strewn in a corner of this chamber of the dead , nothing had been 
disturbed in this Lurying-place. where an embalmed ox had been resting for nearU 
fourteen centuries. To mum travellers it will seem a lerrible thing t • ■ live here 
alone for years in the desert; but discoveries such as the chamber of Raincsi- II 

leave an impression compared to which all oilicrs sink into insignificance, I which 

1 can only wish I may experience again and again/'" 

Our i ill l guide now opens a door which protects the rock passage- and rhumhci> 
Irma the inroads ot the sand The two oldest galleries • T the Api> vault-. hav<- 
become wholly impenetrable ; it is only the most recent and fltuM which b , >■ - n 



1 TIh-hi* min 1 sii| i nis^-.l in Iiilvi 1 In-mi i- | in^-nl • il h\ t]i«< urmiipniiMH -l' llir Imii- mi tin- lir«>iu. I ^ - i . - n i-.-i r. 
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to file 
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visitor, 

XXV 1 Hi 


It run tains sixty-four tombs, 
Salle dynasty, (who died 1U\ 


anti was excavated under Psainetik I., 
Ci I M_j ; and it was enlarged even under 



the last of the 1 ‘tolemics. 

Wo luive lighted tin.' tapers we are to cany. If a visitor of distinction comes 

(o tin 1 eatneomh it is Illuminated hv wax Tapers set in wooden stands fixed for the 

purpose, or sometimes 1 »y tJie 

magnesium light which turns its 
darkness into day, F hit what 

h 

there is to set; is soon told. 

There is an antechamber, a long 
gallon with side recesses in which 
lie the coffins, and right and left 
near the entrance there are three 
connected corridors whirl i rim into 
the main gallery, forming alto- 
gether a phi n like the hook in 
the ground-line of the letter 1\ 
All are hewn out of the living rock, and the length altogether may he* about Ut7o 
h ot. \\ hen Marietta Pacha opened the antechamber it looked like a museum of 
inscriptions, for above five hundred tablets, rounded at the top, were fastened to 
(he walls, the v olive offerings of pious pilgrims in memorv of their visits to this 
me red spot. No one, when erecting such a memorial, failed to indicate on the 


HKCV.rwi Pltk: "VIHlm ' : Ml; PILE let ■ iuimm.. 
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T'd'hu the day, month. and year of the king* reign, or when the deceased Apis, lo 
win iiu Ids pilgrimage was ad dressed, was bona installed, and interred. It mav 
. N ( -™. III. I \ 1 I.t t services these little monuments, now for the most part to he 

-■OOI.I in the Louvre, have rendered in helping to determine the older of succession 
ami duration of the reigns of many of the Phanudis. 

I wenty lour nt the scone sarcophagi remain intact ; many have been walled 
up vs i I It limestone into the recesses of the rock passage in which they stand ; flap 
are formed of various mate rials, the finest are of a dark grevwacke. others of red 
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granite, ami the least costly of limestone. The chests of tlx- su'iullcr sarcophagi am 
nil of one piece, lint the inscriptions have been preserved oh onh three uf them. 
Even the least imaginative must feel, 
in the presence uf I liese sarcophagi. as 
if trails | meted into the Ciunpo Santo oi 
a world of giants, ] hesitate in siu-h a 
spot to descend to the bathos of mere 
tigi i res : I nit the reader w ill I lest ft >ri n 
ei conception of the >izc of the coffins 
of these I mils when lie is told that oil 
an average, after the excavation of the 
interior, llrev weigh E 10,1 II II I llis. 

Perhaps it is the enormous difference 


between the idea of a coffin that we have 


1-1 III 


in our mind and the coffins we actually 
see before us that has so powerful an 
this, there is tile thrill with which we 


effect on the beholders mind. Added to 
see any object of primeval anthpiity, and 



mnw* a 


U tstftfh 
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which has commanded the pious reverence of countless generations, 
these sentiments are inefficient to overawe the avarice ot man, 
of the Apis had been thoroughly rifled long before they were 
Mariette Pacha found the lids of the sarcophagi pushed aside. 


It is true that 
Even the tombs 
buried in sand : 
and "D neiiiY of 

-i 
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EGYPT* 


1 1 n 'Mi a In 1 1 of' stem's had I icon tiling in token of contempt for the work of the 

llt'Ut h VII, 

lu an older pmti tin Apis catacombs, which had fallen in, Marietta Pacha 
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full ml a livmian Uidv with a golden 

■ft* 

i nil a n lent s and amulets on tin; breast 


mask on the face, and with many costly 

■■ 

From inscriptions it was known that these 
were the remains of Khamus, the eldest 



>U [ |M. 1301. 


sun of i Jameses 11., who was high-priest 
at Memphis, ami who is often mentioned 
as a particularly pious prince. He seems 
to have been buried among the sacred 
bulls as a spec nil distil iet ion above others. 1 

The number of tombs choked by sand 

** 

at Sa-kkarali is enormous ; but I can 
here make mention only of the two 
finest of them ; these are the Mast a has — 
as tlie\ are called — of Ti and of Ptah- 


hotcp. of which only the first-named is 
usually open to the traveller's inspection. Both were erected by noblemen- 
peers of Hie realm who served under that royal family, the Yth dynasty, which 



WltFKTI.IXG. 


sumeded tin 1 
trance of the 


I mi ld<as of the Pyramids of 
mausoleum of fi by a path 


fjhizeh. We go down to the cli- 
ent in the sand, and at the very 


1 1 ihi 'I in 1 1 n ■ I itrliim ■ of hi.- fivtlu 4 r. 
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tlinsimlil, mi till" pillared supports til 
«>veieil I iv tile purttait in relief uf 


the light and left uf the entrance, we are 
i lie dignitary lihnself leaning on his rod 



.iLHopVFU' T 'illl'Mi h Vl> 1.1MI 'It 


of office. who. ns :m 
himself was lie it of 


in script ion informs ns, served under three Pharaohs, 
roval blood ; but. an holding t he off i ire of high-priest* 


Hr 

and 



rv.i ov utiNT-i op nrxnvk. 


being, as he 
heart of Ids 


boasts, the friend and chamberlain of the Regent, 
lord” as privy councillor — 1 lord of the secrets” 


ruling in the 
sujieiinteiuhn.it 



i iixi ujcn ssiMAi.t or mi. v, 


n * all government 
province— he was 
by ids side. She 


works and of the whole 
the husband of a princess, 
w Lis civ 1 1 e < I X efe r- 1 j o fce j m. 


establishment of the scribes of his 
who is sc vela I times represented 
meaning "her calm is beautiful.” 
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and her daughters, ns well as she lierstdf, are everywhere ■ ledma i r ■■ 1 ms "relaiiiii^ 
i tile kin^; ' moreover, her husband dignities Jut with tin- title, m which 
even Egyptian wife thought she had a chum, of "the mistress of He- hi-n^d 

" the helot ed of her hu&- 


II l >1 A I IM’litlf lESVFVr 


“the |>a!m of pleas- 
anti i ess to her husband 
The sareo] th signs, with the 
coffin, stood in the middle 
of the opt n hall, which m a-- 
surnm tided with twelve pil- 
lars, while (he thick walls 
sloped inwards towards 
The top like the sides 
of a pyramid, Here the 

survivors mid dependants were wont to assemble To offer sacrifices To tile deed; a 
corridor led into Lite smaller sepulchral rh am hers, where statuo of tin* deceased 
and Ids wife were also found. All the walls of the Mashdui consist of a tim • grained 
limestone, and. are covered with reliefs of extraordinary 
delicacy Hie outlines are sharp and clear, and although 
the inability of the artist to represent true perspcelivo 
annoys us. tile vividness with which all is rendered that 
is necessary for the realisation of the subject compels 
our frankest n din i rati on. All that was noble in the 

life of a distinguished Egyptian, and all that lie 
required of his survivors aftei Iris death for his 

honour and tbr the welfare of Ids soul, are more beautifidlv and vivid h set in Ton- 

■r 

us in the Hast abas of Ti and Ptah-iiotep than even in the tombs at < 1 1 d /e h 

T should be only too happy to wander from wall to wall and reproduce 

for the reader one picture after 
another ; hut in tills place I can 
only allow nrvseli to mention the 

■r S J ‘ 

most remark a Me details. 

The life of tlie great man was 
divided between his duties at court, 
the care of Ins property and Ids 
pleasures among his fuuiiL and in 
sport, The inscriptions mention in 
the barest words tic- relations that 
bound him to hi> roval master, wliile 
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all that relates to his possessions and the jovs of fits 
in pictures. As in Uhizeh, we here learn the extent 
deceased, Not Landseer himself could have sketched the 
an ass, a goose, or a crane with dearer outline than 


life is set before ns 
of the herds of the 
profile of a h> her, 
these modest artists.; 


i 


rrtrft, literally, ■■ iuvU iirijim im.mii'. 



i:<n it. 


LfjS 


th. scenes which make ns witnesses „f the slaughter of the oxen are full of 
in-', mnl little inscriptions even- where help to complete the meaning of the 
■Ihwtrati.gi and to engage the sympathy of the beholder. In these 
" r lllv l,lt ‘ weight of fat yielded by the slaughtered cattle; here we 

*'* " over his head, there the encouraging words 

H,lo, " wl tn mmtlier. Many trades and utensils have their names 

:il Mu luo I. so that these pictures have not a little advanced the stink of the 

auenn; Egyptian language. Above all, everything which serves as a contribu- 

111,11 to the history of' culture is of transcendent interest. The enae age of 

th-, pictures is indisputable, and yet it is hard to believe in it when we 
see what taxed forms all the aspects of citizen-life had already taken at the 
time when they were executed, and how, even at that early date, writhe.- was 
III use even for the requirements of ordinary life. Lands and men were the 
mosr valued possessions of man. Hence we find secretaries reed and scroll it. 

'.‘I! 11 Is tore them stand their lords serfs: these were represented by the 

village magistrates, and above their hem Is we read; ‘-What the heads of the 
villages brought h, to the valuation/' The sticks under the arms of the nuuds- 

t rates would seem t< that the business was corn! net ed with scant mercy, 

and that even in those times the fellaheen paid their hard-won ta.Ves far from 

Will 11] m h H 

. J J lr "I hieroglyphics between the officers and the peasants says. “The 
rating by the chief intern hint of the estates.” 

f" mint her place the villages belonging to Ti are represented the form 

. tlllrt - r ‘ 8!X offering gifts of all sorts of country produce The 

nnw th™ = — “ F«k 1 offering and drink offering from the 
! illagvs on the family estates of the Chamberlain Ti, in Upper and Lower Iv-vi.t” 

' 1 . s,,lt * nt uadl “ the name of the place she represents. Such 

extensive estates, and lying so far apart, made it incumbent hti the owner to 
provide good and efficient means of transport. The Nile and the canals were then, 

■ I- now, the natural high-roads of iuteivoirrse ; hence ship-building was actively 
t ‘ ;l ! Tlr ‘ C ?: u . ftad f thv pictures show the tools the Carpenter had to use- 

• T r n ' " r the tiuislu,,i ot ' lajger travelling vessels and ships 

,: ,U md Siift * used, but instead of » rudder an oar was employed 

moved hjr a man. 1 J 

A' that time, as at the present, the chief income of the wealthy Egyptian 

™ ,RVe ' V " m fif ‘ ,ds tvrti]hod h > Nik ' >»ud, and these pictures enable us to 
look on as eye- w I tmeses at every operation of the husbandman. 

will here only give the picture of the ploughman at his labour and the 

car.le treading out the core. In the first picture we see a pair of oxen yoked 

together by a beam acre* the forehead. Over them is written. “A strong pulling*- 

" ' ' a1 " 1 owr tl,L ‘ l ,ea «' nt guiding the plough, “Labour at the plough.”' As 

we look at the second picture we are reminded of the passage in the Jlihle 

thou shaft not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com.” This injunction is 

tt|, T , the fo,Vmost ,jea8t ' *'*«"■» «hieh it is written. "Trot on, beasts, trot 

and the overseer is about to give him a blow with his stick. Other pictures 
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show the .'sowing and the flocks of goats. the grain Hung upon the damp .-nil. 

the reaping of the ears with small sickles, the binding of 1 1 1 > ■ sheaves and tie 

carrying ot them home on asses. Even the leasing,*' t lie gleaning is metitioued 
Mild while this recalls the Hook of Untie there is another pint mv which remind* 
us vividly enough of I liur&oh s dream, which -Joseph so sagucioush interpreted. 

Seeing the picture of a hippopotamus-hunt in the tomb of TL we cannot hut 
think of behemoth, the Nile horse of the Hook of Job: 'Mis 1mm- are a.- >tron" 

pieces of brass"— it is written — ■“ he is the chief of the ways of Uod, was lie made 

for him to play with i When the mountains bring him forth food ami all the beast* 
of the held play ; lie rests under lotus plants in the covers of the rood and tens ." 1 

In one of the pictures in this _Musi.nl ra» which lias even preserved Its ml in 

many places, we see the noble Ti hunting the hippopotamus. He is shown of 

twice the size of Ins followers leaning on his staff in his bout, wliieh is overtopped 

by a papyrus-thieket of unusual height, which is I he nesting place of numberless 
birds. A hippopotamus and a crocodile are lighting, lmt the hunters whole 
attention is fixed on the enormous river-horse wliieh is already entangled in ropes, - 
while the huntsmen, whose efforts Ti is calmly directing, ding hours ro it. 
The water swarms with scaly inhabitants, and the number in the nets, as well 
as that of the victims lo the delightful sport of ** sticking" the fish, is immense, 
Hu land we see Hie tish split, dried, and sailed. 

Nor was it only by water, but in the desert too. that the love of hunting 
of the nobles of that period showed itself I n the Mastnba of Ptub-lmlep we 
find that w^rdiy represented on a huge scale, and before him a vvhol series of 
pictures* representing his favourite amusement*; gymnastic games, wrestling, and 
even the game of morrn. which is still a favourite one — played with the tin gets 
— in most countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 

A great varietv of beasts are ensnared by hint and by his htmfsinn Here 
we see antelopes caught by the lasso, there well-trained greyhounds decorated 
with broad collars rush on the hunted gazelle; the domestic life of beasts of 
prey, even of tile panther and jackal, is watched and depicted. A lion surprise* 
a heifer; we meet with the hyena, the ichneumon, and the hedgehog H na\\ m 

IN r 3 <1 ■fi' tfc T 

the tomb of r | i, even with a stag. Who ran enumerate and name the birds 

caught in Ptah-hoteps tier * The hunters, when they come home, bring their lord 
the creatures they have caught alive — antelopes, gazelles, and lions. These last are 
shut up in strongly barred cages. The dogs, the masters favourites, filloy the 
servant Kliuuiu-lioLep, who leads them in a leash; and there are dogs in the 

house too for ids amusement An ape and a dwarf are kepi Ibr sport in the 
more wealthy families. The followers of Ptnhdiotep feast before him while he sit- 

on his throne supported mi lion* paws, and display their skill in phiving the 
harp and Hide. I he first Egyptologist to whom wo owe a reproduction of this 

picture, the careful and meritorious bucmirheiP of Kirns burg, fakes it andss in the 
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riini'iit ili-j’iiitarv that In: should have allowed his dogs to remain present at I his 
i''j[i'Ti , t. and even surmises that lie must have eared more for the society of Ins 

■S' 

hunting irimpatbons than for the piece of music thill is liemg performed. 

in truth it is difficult to preserve ones solemnity in this tomb, such a cheerful 

atmosphere puvades these pictures and 
bas-reliefs. It is as it they expressed 
the wish of the deceased to be joy ft illy 
remembered b\ his survival?*. 

IT 

Mere a ship s captain shouts to (he 

slow crew, “ \ ou are like apes, ' By the 

side of a thick of goats, whicli tlie herds 

man is tempting with a basket lull of 

fodder to follow him across the sowed 

held* wo read the words, “ This is how 

man loves labour." There is a regatta 

led I iv TL and one boatman calls out to 
* 

his competitor, ** You are free with your 
ha mis 1 — ij\. you are too vehement. Above 
some run i dug asses we see, “ Man loves 
the swift and tb rashes ihe lazy, so make 
fly a reaping scene it is written, 
Phis is reaping; do it. I say, in due 
season;’ I he ears are addressed in these 
words, You are ripe, or 4i Well, vou 
are large ones ! An o\ being slaughtered, 
one fellow warns the other, M Keep steady." 
l " 1 am doing it all right/' is the answer. 
In a similar scene a man lifts up the leg 
of the .slaughtered beast and ton dies the 
lips of another with the tip of his linger. 
Look at this blood, lie cries. “It is 
pure; says Ms coin pan ion. .Most charm- 
ing of all are the Hocks of pigeons, which 
were trained as carriers at an early period 
in Egypt, and which to this day are kept 
iii the poorest hovels of the Fellaheen. 


r " ■ v '• 1 1 1 ■ -! li 1 1 ,li i .Ml- VYttiN*. r< | xilK ITLLAJlfces. 


scenes mam are 


.vjLMmg uie uuurmg 
broadly farcical* 

Nevertheless death is kept in mind. One painting shows us the funeral 

L n * n "i a deceased noble. Wailing women open the procession, and are 

^ r ^ lr hi'asts tor sacrifice, and by priest* burning i license and sprinkling 
ill.' I i with essences. Near tlie sarcophagus walks the widow, and behind wr 

■" 1 |l " -‘hildieii iiinl eujierint servants of the deceased: his iuiiiiiueralile train of 

M-naijt-.. i.iih offering ei all kinds, close tin- procession. Many inscriptions are 
addressed to the guardian of the nether-world, the guide of the* smd in t lie next 


* 
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life, 

and 


the jackal -headed god Auubiw , 1 Nor did they forget in indicate Hu- hind 
amount of almfi to be ottered to the Manes of the deceased/ and t lie 
festivals when they were to be laid on the altar in the Mast id an 

Most of the numerous tombs of this vast Necropolis, even those which the zeal 
0 f tlte learned had once disinterred, now lie buried in sand, There is mnrh tliai 
is interesting and remarkable about many of them, particulady one which was 
erected for a. dignitaiy named lluinerei. in which Manettc I achn humd a king 
list of kings* names, which has done great service in restoring the chronology of 

Egyptian history,. 

The number of relies found in this spot within the last decade is almost 



FA*Wn. 


eonntlnsis : objects in stone, wood. ami Irnnwe. anil oilier material*, '"'si'ie* 

be anti fully -worked ornaments in gold net with blood-stone. turi|Uoise, lapis lazuli, 
and other stones for females, have been brought to light in this "f the 

Necropolis of Memphis. Home of the most precious of these relies, and of the 
very highest. anti<|uity. were found at Hakknrah. and are to he seen in the 

Museum of Boolak. 

A thorough study of tins Necropolis would require many dnys. 1 be rtrivellcr 
who penetrates farther into the desert in order to visit the remarkable building 
knnwn as the Mastabu- Farooti— and which ina\ perhaps be supposed r<* be the 
shin ?d iter- house where the numberless beasts were killed which were here sacnlnvd 


1 \ i this p:irh peri™! clir srpuHiJMl mi i "its ne j u0.li’v ,i ii< Aniihix ind ' r 'in-’. 

V I,, p^Hlutw in tin 1 w'piilobriw OvmUinitlg * to :"■■■■» mi of object* ftf liil-l-. of ilu- l:it*r txM 

I i nth uf f.Hia, ivj»r.'Hfiitnti"ns of (tltjoctH of liiriiiturf mui attire* iiud the nimihot-H of 
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—will not (infrequently meet a caravan of Bedaween from the Li I, van oases wlm 

f,r, ‘ till ‘ ir ai'pn»an»i to tiie Nile after their punful journey across the 

waterless desert, and are resting fi.r the hist time before tmtering Oaarq, which 
smiles nn them in the t Instance. 

\V»ii.lmi W Imre from torn!, to totnl. we have quite lost count of time. NMit 

* s l ,,villfi ".y silently over the wide fields of the dead; only the revolting liowfof 

ll - ve ' 111 '" vak « tl«* stillness of the desert. The moon has risen and throws its 

filmy veil «,f silver threads Over the Pyramids. I he. range of desert lulls, and the 
srreen strip of fertile country. 

V 
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CAIRO: 


THE ORIUIN of THE riTV. 


rttiimlest 
mi n beams, 
n ipturous 
colours as 
heavens, 
and gazed 


N ONE of the stories of the “Thousand anil Our 
Nights ” a man of Mosul praises Ikigdud as the 
11 eity of peace" and the “mother of the world : 
but the eldest of the men whom he addresses 
replies; “ Me who has nut seen the eity of ( Him 

has not seen the world. Her soil is gold, her 

women an enchantment, and the Nile a wonder. In the 
folio wiii”' night Shehereziuleh praises the delights of the city ot 
die pyramids in the following rapturous words “ \Y hat are 
the joys of seeing the beloved compared to the sight of that 
aee i He who has seen it confesses that there is no greater 
enjov ment tor the eye; and when lie thinks of the night when 
the Nile reaches the desired height lie returns the goblet foil 
of wine to him that utters it, and lets the water return to ils 
fountain-head (that is to say. he wants nothing merer And 
when thou sees! the island of linda with its shady trees, 

thou art transported with joyful delight, and when thou 

in (Jaii’ii by the Nile, when at sunset it is veiled in 
thou art. revived hv a soft breeze that funs the shady shore 
phrases indeed, dipped by the imagination of the enthuMastie poet in 
tdowiim' as those shed by the sun as it vanishes from the Egyptian 
And yet. lie who has ever stood on the height of the citadel of Cairo, 
aeross its forest of minarets at the Nile and tile Pyramids mi the west mi 


the tissue of 
rm ese are 
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liuriznii —who hos visited its streets and I lyways, its bazaars and mosques, its 
°1 ir11 S, l ltrnvs find gardens — who hns mingled in its gay, motley, thronging stream 
lh1 ^ u,k - hi t-hr s tii' und I -list le uf its inhabitants — he will ever rem ember the da vs 
1,1 his Ml .M |n ' 1 aim ns a time when it was vouchsafed to him to live in 
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hint I of fm rv- tale and 
li«i.vunl> gift nf fancy, 
poet’s dream. 


roman re— aye* even though 
and though his soul may 


nature have denied 
never have felt the 


him the 
stir of a 


]<< uauder through (-aim is to meet constant novelty; only to look round is 
" j'*-' • aDci merel >' u> st,t ‘ is to learn. No man ever left Cairo without profit, or 
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without loss : for though every man takes home with him a Thousand dith root 
impressions ami memories that long shine bright in Ins fancy, lit- eurrie- in his 
heart a vain longing which ever beckons him with a tcmpnuu ham l hark again i" 
the si lores of the Nile. “ He who has drunk "f the waters of tint! stream, ssn - the 
Arab proverb, “lungs for it forever; ' and 
again, “ Ye shall not linger with impunity 
under tile palm. 

How can we explain r lie magical 

damn Hint this marvellous city never fails 

to exercised (Vrtiiinh in ils most fuwdiin- 

* 

ling spots there is nothing w I in lever of 
what we understand by a " line city. 

The bill against which it leans is barn 
of all vegetation, and it is one of the 
youngest of the great cities of the East. 

One thing it has certainly above and 
hevoud anv other place that is known 
to me: it is so full of variety that a 
single ride takes us through more different 
elements of culture, productions of art, 
and objects of nature than in any other 
s | k > t : u t he tin ee t [ uart e rs of the cart 1 1 

here meet and touch/' 

Ere we are rid of the dust with 
which the desert - wind has covered ns 
during our wanderings through the mig 1 1 tv 
remains of the age ot the Pharaohs. we 

me standing on the careful l \ watered foot wav of a street on both sides of which are 
ranged handsome houses of European architecture. A few steps fart her and we turn 
into a shady side-street where we walk between two high stone- walls Not a window 

with shining panes allows of any trie 1 idly inhTeourse 
between the street and the domestic interior: hut 

balconies with close lattices of wood work project 

before us. behind us, above ns, mi the right hand 

and on the left, all along the street, concealing even 
thing that lives and stirs within from tin- gaze of 
the passer hv or of the opposite neighbours, I hroiigh 
the interstices and openings ot these la it lees which 
are worked with richly pierced patterns and deli 

catch turned burs — many an Arab lady s eve peeps, 
nevertheless, down on us below : for the lattice, rail'd the M:i>hrohceye)u udmiu 

air to the women’s rooms, and allows the fair ones to sec without being seen 
The name of i hose outworks, which constitute the most la-ting eharuetensi ie of 
the streets of old Vuiro, comes from the Arab word Sharab , * drink- because 

the porous water-vessels called " gofdluh are set in them to cool lie- wader they 
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stelkjlt unuri. 
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contain ; they are usually exposed to the air in round hollows in tin 1 thaw of the 
billeonv'. In these thoroughly Oriental streets, where two riders mu tfcaiveh pn» 
each other, it is always shads and cool, and the Cairene is wise to prefer them to 
the broad ones of tins modern quarter. 

We make our way towards one of the main thoroughfares* riding past the 
hierh door of a mosque, Pious Moslems come out of it, and politely make w,<\ for 
some Franciscan monks, who seem to be holding grave eouueil (dose to the snort miry 
of Allah. YVe now pass into a broader street* 'Hi ere beasts nud vehicles rfnud each 



Ci\>Cin\ 
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other, the men talking and shouting while now and then we hear die bray of aft 
ass, nr the grunt of n camel ; but the ear is never assailed by tbe clutter and uproar 
of at i ICuropean town* for wheats roll silently over the soft mi paved roadway YVr 
have Imrdh made our wav fa i rl v through the hustling crowd when we find ours<h<> 
on a. vacant place with tumble-down houses over which vultures wheel, and ulien 
starring street a logs are runinuiging for bones among tin- ruins. Huge dr\ stum-s. 
among which even weeds disdain to strike root, lie in mights heaps nti nie side: 
while nil the other, behind yonder wall, in the well-watered garden of sniue great 

mam are collected the plants of every zone* revelling bursting with ^ap. 

and growing with astonishing rapidity. At the gate of the park we meet a tmueh 


KUYI'T. 




mounted on mi Arab horse with splendid trappings, and lie easts a lowering glance 
at tli«" r.ur Europeans who are whirled past him, unveiled and laughing, in their 
o p< ■ n Vienna carriages, \ ninurr makes way throng] i the miwd for the swift 
horses id] they eoine to a standstill before a gaud} whop, in whose windows every- 
thing is displayed for sale that is dreamed uf fur feminine adornment, even in 
European capitals In front of it a }x«u- Arab offers for sale his wretched stuck ol 
nondescript wares on a miserable truck. A long string of camels now forces us 
tn make way. They are tied together like boats in to\i of a steam-tug: each carries 
on his bumped back a l talc of Is which is being conveyed to the railway, where 
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the whistle of the engine mingles with the half grunt, half roar of the patient 
beasts. In the splendid garden of the Ezbekeeyeh sc pi are we set* the black nurse 
"I s' aue Aral) child side by side with the h Ye neb “linitni" and her tail -haired 
charge: the Italian dandy lights ids cigarette from that of a Nubian merchant ; 
hum the open window ot an assembly-room, decorated with gilt mirrors and marble 
1 1 1 b] es, sing out the latest European times, performed by a chorus of holies; uv 
]j;iu>e tii listen in the familiar strains, and are startled to hear, in the room next 

,M *be music-hall, the sharp clink ot gold coins tossed on to a roulette table by 
t he excited pin vers, 

limi into this side-street with its many balconies and finely pierced Harem - 
lattices. I ]ieiv 3 in trout ot a “ cafe, or tavern, on the ground -Hoor, sit a group 
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nf black juift brown folks listening with much ■ mu | itmvney to the unsii ricitiitive 
of fi street-singer. His move than simple strains liiivr no charm fn die 
cultivated ear, ami we hastily make our wav through the group. There, riding on 
by a sbail V avenue of Lei >hek- trees, we soon Kin I ourselves again I -'tween the 

p> ► 

rows of houses of a narrow, guv, ami busy street. I1 h i broad Nile fleams in the 
distanee, ami a forest of masts Mils up the picture. I hat is the Harhuiir of 

Boolak, Side by side with a splendidly lit ted steam-sldp lies a clumsy Nubian 
barge with ragged lateen-sails, in form just like the boats we see on the 
monuments of 1/liuraoihe times bringing tile tribute of the Soudan to Egypt. 

Not far from the porl stands a magnificent museum, in winch the mominirtits and 
relies of iinthpittv are arranged in accordance with the highest ivipuivmeiits of 
the science of the West 

t If all the Egyptians who daily pass this building scarcely one in a hundred 
caii tel I his own age, and could hardly say whether "I lit 1 Pharaoh'" under which 

name lie designates the whole pre-L’hristiaii history of his mini try— lived three 

hundred or three thousand vents ago, \nd yet it is among ilu.se ignorant men 
that the efforts of learning also find their home. In that vast building at Moolak 
slender Egyptian fingers [Mill from European steam -presses carefully printed sheets 
covered with learned Arable texts. Hut we will turn our back on the "State 

printing-press” and the port, and return to t giro proper. Ibr in the courts of 
the Ini versity-mosi|ue el Azlutr — of which we propose to give limiter details 

presently — we shall find more students than in any "high school ’ of the West. 
Make yourself nnpiamted with those sages who Si\ n ■ there in placid commit, 
satisfied as it were with merely intellectual fond, anil then ask yourself whether 
vou have ever seen a student more deeply immersed in Ids subject than that 
old Moslem wlm is striving for a right understanding of a difficult passage in 
the Koran, 

This wnndeifnl city is like a. mosaic picture of emu vasts. Slid, to this day. 
the background of the picture is of t hiental colouring : but one Eastern figure aftm 
another is displaced by an European one, and those who desire to become familiar 
with (aim as the metropolis of Ihientnl life must not delay 

The reader, we now hope, will follow us now. We arc fettered by no 

considerations of time and space. The gates of palaces, the doors of most pics 

and schools, nay the inmost chambers of the houses are not closed to us, amt 

p 

we purpose to trace the life of the I 'ft ire no — great and small from the cnidE to 
the grave, We will introduce ourselves as s| aviators of Ids la hums, and as guests 
at Ins feasts, and whenever a freer admission is granted 1" a trustworthy friend 
than to ourselves I will depute him to bo vonr guide, 

Mv business in these pages will lie to present t'aiin as it is; but in older 

to do so successfully* it will br necosarv to describe how it developed 

Memphis, the ancient capital of' Egypt, with which we arc already acquainted, 

mav be called iho mother of t’airo. It lav oil the west bank of 1 1 1 ■ ■ Nile, v Id I • - 

■* *■' 

its (laughter, the younger city. Is spread over the* tract between the river and the 
M nk attain range, between (lie desert-sand and the magnificent garden land. The 

limestone eminence with the citadel serves as iis backbone, as it acre, u hilc (lie 
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Nile, whose swift waters rush past the garden walls and quays of its western 

suburb. invites it to busy intercourse anil Irutlir with distant shores 

■ 

The rocky hilt behind the rit-\ is perfect h bare and bam-n. 1 I* 1 hurt* tilt Lord 

■ i • * 

(tod — so runs the old legend — revealed hi i use It to Hoses on Mi an it Simu. Hr told 
all the mountains that lie purposed speaking to ills elect servant on one ot i hein 

Immediately tliev all began to strain and stretch I hein^ch that < 1 m ■ \ might 

seem tall and big; Zion alone — the mount on which Jerusalem stands -Liwed 
and was humble Then, to reward its 
humility, the Lord commanded that all the 
other mountains should give the plants 
that grew upon them to grace and deck 
it. The Mokattam parted with all its 

verdure in favour of Zimu and hence its 
name, which recalls an Arabic word mean- 
ing **tn part." 

During the splendour of Memphis 
only small hamlets stood opposite the 

Pyramids on the eastern shore of the 

Nile One of the most southerly was in 
connection with the stupendous quarries 
which yielded the materials for the greal 
buildings of the ancient city of the 

Pharaohs. The Egyptians called it Toroua. 
and as the prisoners of war were em- 
ployed here as stone- hewers, and the name 
Toroua remotely suggested Tmja, the story 
soon was current among the (decks — who 
were so apt at seizing or coining legends 
— that here, near the modem Tourah, the 
captive Trojans had settled who had been 
led hither by Menehms on his return after 
the tall of l lion, and that he himself was 
said to have rested here with the recovered 


Helen wmit* iwajpsv*. 

Another place of which we find early 

mention, and which formed the nucleus of the oldest portion of Cairo, was rallnl 
Babylon, and it w r as said that it owed its origin, to the Babylonians brought into 
Egypt by Cambyses." We shall return to it again, hm for tin moment must direel 
our attention to a third and larger town which flourished here at a very earl\ period 
This is the venerable City of the Snip Heliopolis. It was situate a few miles to 
the north-east of modern Cairo, and it was one of the most famous centres of 
learning of all antiquity. No one would willingly leave uu visited the spot where 
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it ^t. i h m 3 . for I hr iv still exist ihciv a tret*, n spring sun 1 a stnm\ whirl) are all three 
aco Mn i ti i i 1 u.luong the chief wonders of Egypt ; (Moreover* one of the oleasantcst Ihiims 
in the world is an excursion thither* on horseback nr driving, either early in the 
in* •ni inr or when tin- approach of evening lengthens the shadows. 

\> soon n> we have left the houses behind us and have crossed the city canal 
Ehalecg it is railed — we see the large mass of bibb lilies of Abbuseeveh with 
it> barracks, its military school, and its observatory. Un our right lies the 
oxti’iis] u> raiv-naiise* with Its stands hull) of wood, where the races are run in the 
na mill of January. English &nd Aral) horses both enter the lists, and during the 

«“™i 

tew minutes struggle the fonner usually heat their Hedawee competitors, though 
t l(n-o arc so much the handsomer, and far exceed the northerners in Mil vim 1 ' " 

■ i 1 *™* 
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powers The dusky jockey can keep his seal in the saddle just as well as the 

English one. and yet t lie white man — small as he is, in accordance with his 

calling — looks down with proud disdain on the wretched ill-fed lengLbtness of the 
l,5 h"'k one. hi no class of the Cairene population is race-hatred so keen as anioin- 
llh- drivers, grooms, and riders. The Arab loves the horse* and on his native soil 
w 'll depute the charm of a home to no foreigner. Hence it has not urrfrci pienfly 
occurred that the English jockeys imported by wealthy Egyptians have been 

^objrct to the murderous attacks of their swarthy rivals. Dnimedary-mees arc 
be(jnentl\ run. and it is certainly a strange sight when the antediluvian forms, 
fls u '' migln almost say* of the “fillips of I lie desert’ begin nimbly to move 

l le d- long slid legs and soft feet* and to throw them up before and behind in 
^ifr career, They arc urged forward with shrill shrieks by their dark riders; 
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hut with all their enn^v, and the utmost exercise of the beasts strength, they 
cannot match (lie swiftness of the horse. No doubt thc\ have the |h>Wi 1 of 
continuing to run steadily tor some miles, when the horse that outst rip] »‘d t lo in 
in the first hour has long since given in, panting and gasping. The swiftest 
dromedaries are called ** Hegeeu." and we shall have occasion in another place to 
speak of the high value set upon them, and of the Lnercdible distances llu \ can 
cover without taking any rest. 

No sooner have we passed the Ahhaseeyeh than we are tanned hy llie pure 
air of the desert, along the border of 
our wav lies. The road is hot 


v 

and dusty, but we soon shall he pro- 
tected by the shade of the Lebhek- 

** 

trees on the right and left, and as 
we approach one of the residences 
of the Khedive Tewtik Pacha our 
eyes are gladdened by the sight of 
well -irrigated fields, luxuriant green 
gardens, and vineyards bearing abun- 
dant! v. Ask the labourer when he 
sowed the coin that now with ripe 
ears awaits the harvest — ask the 
peasant by the road-side when the 
noble trees were planted whose broad 
crowns now wave over the road, nr 
that beautiful Eucalyptus which 
stands up above the hedge-row — 
and the answers vou will receive 

V 

will see] u to von ha nil v credible, 

d 4 

Trees which in IH69 had onlv 



been planted, and still needed to be 
propped, when 1 saw them again lu 
I S7d had begun to spread broad leafy u\*ur.x ■* m* w^t «■ hkuoi'uu* 

crowns. I'he Lebhek {Aihmia Lt'hlwk}, 

which has now for mauv rears been conspicuously characteristic of Egypt, is said to 
have been brought to the valley of the Nile from Eastern India in the Lime 
Mahommed AM; and (lie botanist Schwcinfurth states that propagat ion by ofWt- hi 
cuttings, which with most trees can onlv be practised on young shoots and braiedics, 
can be effected in the case of the Lebhek with brunches as large ;e a main "C even 
with portions of the trunk. Many of the gardens we have passed on tie way are 
more hixuriant.lv beautiful, and better kept than (he one before vliwh wc now half 

and spring from the saddle: but mme can compete with it in tame, tor in if- midst, 

and now enclosed vitlmi a railing, stands a sycamore, under which llie \ ii'gUt Maty 

is said to have rested with the infant t'hrist during the Might Egypt 'l 1 "' 

Khetli ve 1 s] i i; lib during Ids visit to Paris in ISiiJ, gallantly presented it Eo die 

Empress Eugenie, ll is no doubt of great age, hut wc can ilv regard it as the 
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smvi-ssnr oj sin i iMrr irir wliivli «'ji> nhvjulv dciiil u lu j ti Yanslvli visited Egypt in 
[*»”- Thi* t rust wort I is traveller was told 3a monks in Tain* that the Virgin's free 
hiii l died ol old age in liiaii. and they showed him its remains, which were preserved 
ns a must precious relic. h is trim that tlm gardeners showed a stump as the 
remains of the original tree, 

N o1 far Item t hr rent. broken, and riven trunk of the present- VlrguTa tree, 
"’hirli st ■.•ms to Imve been planted on precisely tlm saute spot as the old one, awl 
t>n which traveller innumerable have cut their mimes, a spring of fresh water flows 
from the ground— which in these climes usually yields only a salt and hitter fluid— 



and waters the gulden by the help of a double water-wheel. This spring is men- 

firmed in records of the highest an t it pi i by* and when it was said, ami believed for 

centuries, that the balsam-shrubs — of which Brocardi compared the leaves to those 
1,1 marjoram could thrive here and nowhere else, this phenomenon was ascribed 
1u '''■ffuiii miraculous effects ot this spring, which had got interwoven with the 
tgofjil n| the Virgin. '1 he infant Christ, it was said, had been bathed in the spring, 
* ir "l bom that lime if had never ceased to flow with fresh water. In another place we 
,llr b'ld that flie Virgin washed the Saviours swaddling clothes in it. and wherever 
:i boy h'll ho in i hetn on the soil a ha 1 sam -tree sprang up, When their pursuers 
r ' nm ' 'T "■ ^ ‘he fugitives, the Virgin hid herself with the Infent in a hollow in 
T h' M i , and a spider concealed her from their gaze with its web, Much that is 

* 1 ‘ ' 1 1 1 ■ 1 * may, hi iwcver. he traced in these legends: at any rate, the Egyptian myths 
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ir[! us nf ;i god who was saved from Ills pursuers by hiding in n tree, and also of 
kdmm-dintbs that sprung from tin* moisture with which a celestial being bedewed 
the earth. 

Hie Arabs call ffiis garden and its environs, including the ruins of Heliopolis, 
w liieli are r 1 1 m m 1 1 half a mile distant, Avn Sluuns. whirl], with reference to the 
s| wing, is coin m on h rendered "fount of the sun.'' hut seems actually to mean "rvr 
of the sun, 

This mu nr was borne In an idol which liad escaped destruction under the ruins 
of Heliopolis, and of whom it was asserted that if any one in possession of any 
otllee ventured to gaze upon it he was short I v after divested of Ids dignify, The 
Mon goes that the Sultan Almied-ibu-Tulnon, c having heard this legend, took Ids 
stand >n front of the imago and ordered stone-masons to destroy it. Thereupon it is 

said tli at after sin illness of ten months he died : we know* in fart, that he died 

in Syria. This idol, known as the “sun's eve," was proha hi v nothing else than 

an Egyptian statue width had stood, long years before, in the vast hall of the 
si.net nan of \ Jeliopolis, 

This famous temple of the sun is the only Egyptian temple of which a < dvek 
St ho geographer Strabo) has given us an exact description, and we must, therefore, 
osporirdly regret that the word* of i lie prophet deremuth have been 140 completely 

fulfilled : + He shall break also the images of Eel h -she mesh [the house of the Sun 

that A in 1 li< ■ land of Egypt ; and the houses of the gods of the Egyptian* shall he 
burn with lire" |dei\ jdiii, 13), 

In a few minutes we reach the scant v remains, and are standing before a hue 
obelisk, the oldest of nil the monument, s of lids description, and the only one which 
still lifts its point skywards, though it was raised in the remote period before the 
incursion of the H vital ms. As the obelisk form was snored to the sun god. wo cantmi 
be surprised to learn that the City of the Sun was full of obelisks, of which there 
remained in the time of Ahd-nl Lateef such a mass of fragments that he calls 
them innumerable. Most of those obelisks, which were transported by the t 'msars 

to Constantinople, and Alexandria tamoiig these ( 1 let spat ra’s needles), were* 

original h erected here in front of the gate of the temple of the slur, and never 
stood singly, but always in pairs. The one we are now admiring had its twin, 
which was uwtlimwn in the year I Ili 0 of onr era — and not in L2li(), as Makreezee 

tf 

siatts. Arabs have even seen the copper caps i hat covered their peaks, anil the 

verdigris that stained their reddish-brown sides. The ruins of the overt hrnwu 
obelisk probably lie deep in the soil near its still erect companion, which was 
plaivd, more than four thousand years since, in front of the gates of the temple 
of the sun by 1'haraoh Tsertesen I. The inscriptions, which are alike on the 
hmr sides, inhibit I lie grand and simple style of that period: they record the name 
of the king to whom the obelisk owed its erection, and tell us that it was set up 
al a feast initiating a period of thirty years. Its base is deep in the ground, for 
sin cr iss erection the surrounding soil has risen hv successive depositions of Nile 
tniid to a thickness of nearly six feet; in the inscriptions that cover it numberless 
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wasps ha ve made their nests. In the time of the Khalifs tins obelisk and its brotH i 
were known as 11 Pharaohs needles ‘ 

Heliopolis, width was called An la I lie Egyptians and ( >ii h\ 1 1 h ■ Hebrews, 
is mentioned at a very early date. The temple of the sun in its midst was us 
old as tile worship of the < lay-star, with whirl i ail the religious doctrine and eiiltns 
of" the Nile* valley was connected, Ha, under Ins two chief aspet ts HannacliN, the 
morning gim T and Turn, the evening sun —was worshipped here in a mini lined fbnn T 
Tum-I lannaehis ; ami associated with him were various female divinities, among 
which I lather, Insns, and the oft- named Nebt-liotep held important |msiti^ns 
I should not here allude to Osar-Sup or nwirm-Sup 1 - — a god fmpjouth mentioned as 
connected with Heliopolis — if if were not that I 
Satie ve this name to have survived in that of 
Osarsiph, 2 which was given to Moses by the Creek 
narrators of the Jewish Exodus, 

The temple of the sun was said to have heen 
the dwelling of the immortals so early as at the 
time of the wars of the gods, W hen Tvphon and 
Horns had wounded each other their wounds were 
bound uj) ancl healed in the “great hall" of 
Heliopolis A manuscript on leather in the Berlin 
Museum informs us that King Amemniha 1, and 
Ins son Iserteaen rebuilt the temple itself; and 
there is no lark of Egyptian and Creek evidence 
to show that the god who bestowed light on the 

■o “ 

earth also aroused and nourished the enlightened powers ot the spirit* and i hat under 
his protection a college of priests flourished here whose fame outshone the other 
similar foundations at Ha is. Memphis, and Thebes. Herodotus celebrates the sage- 
of Heliopolis as the most enlightened of all Egypt, and though tin* Urrek* eritirCid 
their mystical style and method, they admired their astronomical and other loarnin" , 

* » i ' ? 

and the houses where Pythagoras. Plato, and Eudoxus had lived, while attending 
the great, school of the ( itv of the Sun, which even in his time was descried, were 
still pointed out to foreigners in the cic ; its lecture-rooms seem t>> have been 
onh with difficulty accessible to strangers, 

■ K 1 

Certain names of sages of Heliopolis have crane down to us. May not the priest 
Potiphar for one have belonged to therm to whose daughter Asnnth the Pharaoh 
married his favourite, Joseph { We eould even give many details, if spare per- 
mitted, as to the possessions of I lie priests of the suit winch under Humeses HI 
had heroine enormous — as to the establishment of the temple, and I he samvd 
trees and animals worshipped within Its precincts. We will only allude t" the pah 
lined bull MnevisC to the lions with, a glistening skin which were kept Imre; and. 
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above all to the Plnenix, Everyone known the mvth nf the bird nf ihe ! i r i « I ■ 

v r 

palms. which, after being burnt, risen r » jut i i 1 1 from its fishes and bring' thorn to 

Heliopolis a. t intervals of five hundred vears, bv which symbol the n ihsi -Ini' a\ 

* * ■ 

hope ton ml expression tiint all that dies, holes, or is rMiiigubhi d in nature shall 
revive to new litre blootn, a 1 1 < ! glory. The image of the Phrenix. -mys ilorapullo. 
signifies the I ravel ler returning from strange and distant lands after a long 
separation. Venus, a.s we call it, the brightest ami purest plain-l of the eastern 
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heavens horn the name ol L the Pirn nix : her earh setting, giving prombr of her 
return in flu 1 * evening, seemed also to promise to the dying mortal that it should 
lie vouchsafed to his departing soul to shine in renewed glon in the dark night of 
death. The Egyptians railed the Phuuix " Hamm and on many inscription* the 
temple of the sun, or some portion of it. is called the house of pentm : All 

Egypt took part — we are told by later authors — in pilgrimages l" this temple 
The most splendid of the Pharaohs added t" their names tin.' title of *■ Prince ot 
Heliopolis." to the exclusion of all other names of might : and proud emu pieiors. 


1 AciwImiu in tin* mtmil. of liuitk of Ujl- Dc&d, the JJiuiuu in Efeliopoli^ wm 1 !;■ - creatoi oj v i -il «U- .u.-i uivi^irti' o 
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w ho at Memphis w rh- content oiil \ tn sacrifice t< » the great Ptah, submitted to 
many ceremonies in (lie saurtuarv of (in. 1 stm-god, and qualified themselves for 
su I mission into tin- mysteries of the temple 

Aimncmhu L. the founder of the sanctuary of tile sum entreats,, after he lias 

m* 

begun (lit 1 great work (which was pot finished tilE the time of his son, Ksertesen), 
M ; tv if not | serisli by (he vicissitudes of time, may that which is made endure!" 
Mils desih lit ;i great king, which has mine down to us through the leathern roll now 
preserved at Berlin, has not hreu fulfilled : for of Ills magnificent structure, l milt for 
ali eternity. nothing remains hut I he obelisk we have seen, and a few blocks of stone 
near rely worth mentioning. The Persian (Vim loses is unjustly areused of having 
destroyed the temple and city of the sim, for the oily was mitniLelv described in 
detail long alter his time, and the temple was still nourishing; nav, many remains 
ui the sanctuary, t lot have now long since vanished, were described even by Arab 
aut h> >lh 

Ahd-al Lalecf rails Heliopolis (Ayii Shcnis) “a small town with ruined but still 
visible walls, from which it is ensv to recognise that they belonged to a temple, 
since hideous ami huge idols were found there of hewn stone, thirty ells high, 
and with symmetrically formed limbs," The gale of the city — probably the pylon 
ol the temple mentioned by S| .mho— -was as yet undestroyed Almost all the 
figures, pedestals, and ornaments which our informant saw were covered with 

sculptured pictures and hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

If we ask what has become of the enormous quantity of hard, well-hewn 

blocks which Were still seen here at a comparatively late period by trustworthy 
witnesses, the answer is that Cairo the Ureal, growing tip in die immediate 
neighbourhood ot the temple of the sun, carried them oil ; and to find them 

again we must search through the foundation -walls of her palaces, her mosques, 
and her d welti rig-houses. Heliopolis shared the fate of Memphis; but we have now 
made acquaintance with the old Phtenix, and will return to the young " bird of 
the sun that rose from its ashes. 

Back again to (Vitro is our way, The asses that carry us are not less inde- 
fatigable than their driver Ahmed, the verv type of the Egyptian of whom I 

shall have more to tetl presently. We go over the whole city, crossing at its farthest 
southern limit the canal known as the Khaleeg, winch traverses it in a perfectly 
straight line from one end to the other, and is said to have been projected by 

Ammo to concert the Nile with the Red Sea, We stand here at the spot whence 

it starts; (his is Old (Vuru, the humble mother of a magnificent daughter, the 
Postal of the Aral's in the first centum of I shm id At the extreme south of it, 
a ft or a short walk through streets of the most provincial character and appearance, 
we come upon a modest quarter, where considerable remains of walls and a fortifica- 
tion "I (lie lime oi the Romans have been preserved. This is the Egyptian Babylon, 
the fort which for centuries contained one of the legions which kept Egypl in 
subjection to the ( Vesars and the Byzantine emperors. This town was bathed 
on the west by the Nile, which divided opposite to it, embracing a huge island, 
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Boda is tlit“ i t;i n H ■ of this Island, ami in early times 

it was connected 
with Bahvlou l iv a 

1 / / 

bridge. 

The hist or v of 
the foundation of 
( ‘am 3 am I t if the do- 
minion of the Arabs 
lit Egypt is insepa- 
rahih connected with 

i 

these sites, 

1 11 the year a,d, 
h 38 a small band 
of religious fa na ties, 
adherents of the 
new religion of Mo- 
hummed, ranie into 
Egypt from Syria, 
under the leader- 
ship of Amroo-ibn- 
rl -A see. At Eara- 
niah lie, with his 
four thousand mem 
eneon 11 tr red t he 
great imperial nrniv 
commanded hv the 
< beek gov onior Mu- 
k auk as. and with 
the help of the 
(opts — that is, of 
those Christians of 
Egyptian extraction that had clung to the 
Monopliysite eon tension — who had joined him, 
he forced it to retreat after a mouth of 
determined resistance. Xo less a personage 
than the Bishop Benjamin of Alexandria 
had encouraged the Copts to revolt, tor at 
this period the vehement dogmatic hostility 
of the orthodox Greeks made them a 11 
enemy more hated and dreaded by the 
Monophysitc* than the M ohn inn k dams were. 
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cll,f ' ,li Ojcir churches, bail fiir n long time impaired their estates by- 
lines, and crippled their freedom l.y imprisonment; and they looked 
Mnlniiiniieilans merely tor rescue, in the first instance, from the heretical 
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Ureek emperors. priests, and officials, their oppressors anil t'.nnciiT<its Ut-T 

several Wattles the <i reeks witUiliw into BnWvloii. u-ln-n- tln*\ w,-iv l.i -i. u. d In 

■ * ’ 

Amro r. h» whom the Khalil Omar had sent reinfom-nieiir- 

Tilt 1 Arad warriors of that day were heroes, and tlndr -talesmen vmv sag*'- i" 
he regarded as in no respect behind the nobles! figures w host turnon in- bn-n k > • [ ■ 1 
green in the history of other nations, What 1 )l rins Mih, * art in-. ■ i \rmhd wm 

U 'mki hied has acted more imbly than Zoobevy, who resolved t ' ■ sticrilii-'- hin If n 

order (o lead his comrades to victory ! hit' set up a [adder Hose to a he m l- in 
the wall and climbed up it sword in hand, hut unobserved. Having ivaelnd iln 
top he si Minted to Ids companions a jubilant “Allah akbnr; 'e which. at liis 
command, they all joined in load luvhiini. The besieged, 
thinking that a strong troop of the enemy had sealed 
the wall, lied — -on I Hahylou was in the hands of the 
Arabs. 

The vanquished garrison withdrew to the island 
of Hoda, w lienee (he tiovenior, Mukaukas. eute]'ed into 
negotiations for peace with the conquerors, after de- 

stroying the bridge that mnneeted the island with the 
mainland. Two ( 'opts went as envms (o the M tissnl- 
niiiii camp, and Ammo detained them there a few days 
in order that they might become acquainted with the 
earnest and pious character of his warriors, and report 
it to (heir comrades. The deeply religions and noble 
lives of these defenders of their faith could not, in (act, 
fail of its effect on the envoys, and after a few contests 

i. 

bv word and deed a treat v was concluded, bv which the 

■C % * 

Copts pledged themselves to pay an annual poll-tax of 
two dinars, excepting only the old mem women, and 
children. The conquerors, on their pail, resigned all 

claims on the hind or property of the vanquished, and 

gr; tilled a fret* retreat tu the Creeks who would not submit to tin r\ action "! 

a tribute. In the course of a former chapter, describing New Alexandria. I haw 

already related the honourable test imon v borne b\ H ukauka- to (hr Arab charades 

*• * c 

when the emperor reproached him bilterh with Ids weakness in yielding, with i 
force of lOO.lHMl men. to an arniv of 1 2.1 MM), After the whole I'uptic po-puhiTmu 

of lower Egypt had submitted to him without a single b|n\\, Am rued open 

Alexandria — which was still at that time the heart of (iiv i k life in Kgy pi — in 
dune lilt h We know already that it was forced at last to ftuccutnb after a 

valiant resistance. Atnroo wished to establish his residence in Alexandria a n l 

began to construct a palace and to assign quarter^ to his tiuop- bi i il . ■ 
Khalil did nut- approve of these measures, and rightly fm- t tit , ih-i 

mercantile port used as it was to fact inn and strife, seemed bin iil adapt'd 

to be the centre of a new and re-a wakened vitality, 

Amroo, therefore, retired to Habyhiii again, in whose neighbeii 1 1 Id- nut 

and i am pi Festal, had remained pitched For when he u.is id t" vi . w 
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for Alexandria, ami bail commanded that his tent should be removed, lie hud 
lieeu told that a pair of pigeons had built their nest on the top id it, At Hits 
information the general desired tlial Ids canvas Infuse should be lett standing, ,l I or 
( ; oi L forbid,” said he, ** that a Moslem should refuse a shelter to any living being 

on ,, ,jf God s creatures' — that has pul itself under the protection of his hospitality 

Ulus it occniYcd that on his return IVoin Alexandria his [hi tent was stilt standing. 
He took possession of it again, and proceeded to found a new city which received 
the name of Postal., or *■ the tent” At an early date the Arabic mime for Egypt 
Misr — was transferred to the new capital to which the present name, Rahim or 
Cairo, was not added till more than three centuries later ; to tills day, 
indeed, it is still called Miwr or Masr by the mhnlutaiiis, and b\ 

Egyptians in general. The name of Old Cairn was first used when 
postal had sunk to being mcieh a suburb of New Cairo, 

The building of the city progressed mpidh under the guidance 
of four master-builders, and the streets and quarters which were 
assigned to the soldiers, according to their nationalities, were dis- |j^g_ 
tributed among the gardens and ploasaunces which r 1 m ■ Arabs found 
ready laid out There stood the fort of 1‘abvlon, whose “iron 
gate” opened on the Nile, and the bridge of boats which joined the 
island of Hoila to the mainland: there rose the old Peptic church 
of the Virgin, which, indeed, had been built before the founding ot 
Postal , and in whose crypt to this day a spot is pointed out where, 
as under the tree at Mata rce veil* the Holy Panhh is said to have 
rested during the flight into Egypt; titer* — as far as MukaMain — 
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lav verdant groves and viiievards. and in their midst stood up the 
" light -ibrtf’ 1 as it wan called, in which I he i«reek and Homan governors 

were accustomed to reside when visiting tills ueighboiitii L 

The famous Nilometeig or Mikyas, on the island of Hilda wns t 
it would seem, not transferred thither from Memphis till after the 
founding of Postal . Makreczee. in 1417, saw t lie remains ot an 

older Nilometer. and its successor, after much imprm eluent and restoration, serves 
to this day as the standard of the inundation which every body watches with 
anxious expectation throughout Egypt. 4 lie Arabs assert that it was not cun 
structed till fifty -six years after the founding of Post at 

The visitor wishing to see it and the island can no longer avail himself nf the 
bridge of boats, long since destroyed* A light boat will earn him over the narrow 
arm of the river to the large ill-kept garden of the estate of Nassau Pacha — 
iu which, however, large vines, mange and lemon trees* roses, jasmine-., and a 
variety of ornamental shrubs thrive luxuriant I v. oiieloriug in their verdant bowers 
a. tine summer palace in the Turkish style. Tin 1 Mikyas itself i> within a covered 
vault or chamber, the rend lining supported on simple wooden pillars; it wn> 
built to replace the earlier structure wliicli was destroyed at the end of the Inst 
century. The quadrangular tank, in which stands tin octagon pillar, is walled all 
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round, and communicates with the river by a canal ; tin 1 pillar is supported by n 
Wain at the top* and on it are inscribed tin. 1 undent Arabic measurements. 

In the walls til the chamber then 1 are small niches ornamented with simple 
comer pillars, and vaulted with lew pointed arches, which were m use here as 
earlv as the I loginning of the eighth century. Among the Kulie Inscriptions whieh 
have I ieei i preserved nn them, the finest nwc their existence to Mai noon, the son of 
I laromi-erdtaseheed, " the f r mnd of science/ who restored the injured Mik\n> ii] 
i>. Sri 4. The restoration of nie Nilometer effected under the Khalil e3 Mutnwnkkd is 
the most celebrated, as it was that which procured it the name of the tntr Mik> as, 1 

In the very earliest times the Pharaohs had understood the necessity of 

■i * 

measuring exactly the amoimt or deficiency of the inundations of the Nile, and 
Vdometers arc preserved which were erected high up the liver in Nubia by kings 
of I fie old empire:" by princes, that is to say. who reigned before the invasion of 
tlic llvkshote Herodotus tells us that the water must rise sixteen ells for the 
inundation to he considered a favourable one: if it remained below this mark the 

higher fields failed in obtain ill.*: a due supply of water, and a dearth was the result ; 
if it wreath exceeded I!, it. broke down the dvkcs. damaged i he villages, am \ hat I 

l | ■/ w ■L. 

not retired into its bed by the time for sowing the seed, Thus the peasant, who 
could expect no rain, and was threatened neither hv frosts nor storms, could 
have his prospects of a good or a, bad harvest read off hv the priests with 
perfect certainty from the scale of the Nilometer : and not by the servants of the 
divinities <mh , but by the officers of the realm, who calculated the amount of taxes 

■i‘ ■ 

to be paid lu them in proportion to the rising of the river. 

The standard was protected by the magical power of unapproachable sanctity, 
and the husbandman himself lias been strictly interdicted from (lie earliest times to 
this yen da> from easting a glance at it during the time when the river is rising : 
for what sovereign could hear to disclose without reserve 1 lie decrees of Providence as 
to the most important of Ills rights, that of estimating (lie amount of the taws to be 
imposed? 1 In llm rime of the Pharaohs it was the priesthood that declared to tin 
king and to the people t heir estimate of the inundations, and at the present day 
the shevkht who is sworn to seercev, is under the control of the police of t'airo, 

and has his own Nilometer, of which the zero point is said to he U low 

that of the ancient standard. The engineers of the Trench expedition tirst detected 
the fraud In means of which tin government endeavoured everv vear to -eeiire 
the full amount of taxes. 

When the Nile has reached a height of fifteen old Arabic ells and sixteen 
kirat {flic ell. or cubit, is five hundred and forty centimetres, about seventeen feet eight 
inches, and contains twenty-four kirat — the kirat beinglesstlin.il nine inches h exceeds 
its lowest level by inure than eight ells, and lias reached tin height requisite To 
enable it To irrigate the highest fields, reaching to that which the Arabs call Kefa 
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This happy invent is sumoiinred 
tin- opnihm' of the d v kes mav 
ft 1 ”! iv;i E hold on this Decision f 
has been watched with equal 


ro tin- people who await it in I deathless anxiety, and 
hr proceeded with- We shall presently describe the 
n>m the lviimtest times. The extent of the Inundation 
ea-yrness at every epoch of KgjpiiaJi history, and at 
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the present time customs prevail and we hear views ex pressed, which can he traced 
hy direct descent to the time of the Pharaohs : and yet during the dominion of 
t 1 irist ianlt \ in Kip pr. and later a^ain under sovereigns ™o venting a nation wholly 
converted to Islam, the old worship of the Nile, with all its splendour, its display, 
to id its strauye ceremonies, was extirpated with the utmost rigour. But some 
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I h n t n 3 1 a of every discarded religion becomes merged in t hr imv. nm i ha r ha;- 

supplanted it its a fresh form of superstition, and tlms we discover. from ;i t'hriMian 
document dating from the sixth ecu tuiy, that the “rising of dm N 1 1 ► * in it- tilth 
was no longer attributed to Osiris, hut to a certain Saint Orion mid ms the prio-i- 

ot an! hpiity taught that a tear from the eve of Isis led to tlm ov i r H'wviug of the 

Nile, we hear t he Egyptians of the present day sa\ that "a divine tmir " ha- Id I ten 
into the stream and caused Its Hood. 

As. soon as the rutting of the dykes takes place, a courseh moulded figure 
made of Nile Tntid is — even to this day — Hung into the 1 river with nnmh rejoicing 

of the people, hi whom it is called “the bride"; and it i- considered as a sLihsdiutc 

tor a Fair virgin who, it is said, used to he richly dressed a> a bribi and ra-t into 

the stream to purchase its favours, When, after tlm founding of Fo-thp rln Nile 

did not rise to its proper level, I bli-Ayas relates that the I opts implored die 
governor Ainroo to allow them to offer such a lict-ini to the river. T3ie general 
refused, hut when the Nile remained at its low level and famine seethed to dnvatru 
the laud, Amroo made the Khalif Omar arr plain fed with the state of u Hairs Mi> 
messenger came hack with a letter and the order to east it into the Nile Ammo 
obeyed, and in the very next night the Nile reached the ivipiiivd level of sixteen 
ells; the letter of the rommaiwler of the Faithful contained these words 

“To the blessed Nile of Egypt. If up till tins time thou hast lluwed niily by dune 
own will, then cease to How ; hut if tin stream was obedient to the and of 

4 . 

the most high Kod, we beseech that (bod that he will grant thee 1 tin neeessan 
increase." This pretty legend is hardly credible. because the ancient Egypt i:m 
faith forbid human sacrifice as strictly as dir ( -hri.stiaii religion itself llowrv.r, 
in pre- Islamite times some kind of offering was no doubt east into the stream 
though not a maiden: and Ma-klvezee tells us, ^o eh emnstautially as to ex elude all 
doubt, that in the fourteenth century the t In istians were wmit to throw a ivliipmrv 
with the linger of a saint into the Nile to secure a good inundation. It n;n\ be 
well to mention in this place that the mystery as to the raiw of the rising of i he 
Nile has long since been sol veil It owes its origin to the rains wfdeh fall at dial 
time of the year in the tropics, and r c h the inciting' of the snows in the high mountain 
ranges of the cradle of both the primary streams of tla Nile. Its iiierea.se, at first 
hard h perceptible* begins early in June: it rises more mid more rapidly from the 
15th to tlie -Oth of July, then proceeds more sluwlv till towards the end of 
September, when for a few weeks it remains at much the same le\el, or sometimes 
shows a slight decline ; in the middle of October it swells on re more, reaching its 
highest level- at which it ran remain only a lew days— and then, gradmdh sinking, 
it returns to its lowest ebb. 

It is in the N i Ion let er that the island of bod a owes it- fame, and date is 
little else that the visitor will find worth seeing brvond plantation-, house-., and 
the modest, tomb of a sheykh. -unless wr mention a \ mimablc Uamlo a ah r i ■ .■ with 
spreading branches. called by the Arabs 1 1 akeein-keheer, “the great phvri'iaii' 
to which they make pilgrimages in order to he cured of fours and other demd.r- 
The devotees kneel down at its root, and its hough* are Ihiekh hue : will le m nt- 

U 4, 

of eloflis of every description, the votive-n lie rings of the sick and thank off. -ring- of 
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tlu 1 con valeseent, Tt-H sanctity is k<> liigtilv esteemed that tin 1 ] nl I lti'i ti i ^ r ' * ■ u m ! < 1 • - 1 1 
Herr WYlschs wish to sketch it as sacrilege, in id it was only b\ three and eu Lining 
that lie succeeded in completing Ills portrait of this vegetable physician. 

A legend has ! >eL?n preserved winch Bays that this tree \va* planted by hut ini a. 
the daughter of the Pi^ ij diet, hut 1 multi not truce its origin* Wiyootce. who died 
in l >4 1 , does not allude to it. We are, however, better informed as to the period 
when the oldest umstpie in all Egypt was built ; to thi> dai it preserves the name 
of its founder, Amroo. ami we ran soon rear 1 1 it. after leaving Urdu. In traversing 
the streets of Fostilt with their squalid rubbish heaps. 

Hie Mosque of Amroo is called with justice the chief mosque oj i ’aim I he 
conqueror of Egvpt caused h to lie erected in the spot where, during the siege 
of Babylon, Koteyba.h the merchant had pitched his booth I he new sanctuary 
was fifty cubits long and thirty wide. The raised pulpit, where the Korun \\n* 
to lie read and which Amroo had set up. had to he 1 vino veil , 

Khalif, Ik ‘ cause lie thought it unseemly that the listeners, Inin- 1 rue belief civ?, 
should at ami any lower tlum the reader, Opposite the eliiet cut in nee was si mated 
the governor’s house, which lias long since van i shell Irom the hire el die earth : 
and very little has come down to us even of the mosque of Ammo in its original 
form, for only thirty-three veal's after it was built, it was pulled down by the 

*■' c." 

Governor Maslatnah. newlv constructed, and ornamented with a minaret : and 
centuries later it was magnificent t v restored after a tire* I he traveller w h«« at 
the present day, after wandering through the narrow mean streets am I clambering 
over hea[»B of rubbish, (■nines upon the dusty grey walls nl this edit ice, can hardly 
believe that enclosed within is one of the most venerable and grandly planned 
works of Arab architecture, When lie enters the wist court of the mosque be will at 
first be startled bv the immense breadth of space enclosed hi the <u di oni;ul 1 ■ Iheii he 
will be tilled with regret and indignation at the deplorable and reckless carelessness 
which has left this noble monument to fall into decay : hut finally, u hen he has 
striven — -irrespective of injury ami ruin -to conceive justly el this glnriniis building 
a.s a whole, he will be full of sincere admiration and will yield to I hat thrill ot 
veneration without which we cannot contemplate anything really great and grand 

The .Mosque of Amroo is called the "crown of masques,’ and in a certain 
sense it justly deserves the name, not only for its venerable antiquity and the 
grandeur of its style, but also because in it, and in it alone, more than mne in 
times of common peril the rejneseutatives of all the creeds and ronJosion* that 
worship the one and only God have met together in supplication to Him. 

What a. scene it must have presented when., in the time ot Mohaminri AM, 

Moslems led by their Ulema, Christians of every confession led by their bishop* 

and patriarchs, Hebrews following their reciters or Rabbis, trod the broad court of 

this sanctuary and bowed with one accord before the Most High II thi* grand 

■/ 

devotional procession had had any bur a mere earthly aim — the increase of the 
Nile — it would have been a still more gratifying incident to relate. 

A closer inspection of the arrangement of this building seems to he required 
of us ; and for this reason, rhai it may be said to b© the finest specimen ol ft tempi© 
of worship of the oldest epoch of Arab arch i Lecture. The Mosque i* hot a I 
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of prayer; it was originally only an open court 
surrounded with colonnades, of wltiuli the pillars 
ami column* on the side lying towards Mecca are 
usual h more richly ornaments l than the rest, The 
minarets — slender towers gem ■ ral I v stand uni near 
tile doorway, hut not unfrcoueiitl v over it —a tv never 
absent. The Muezzin mounts to the top of them 
to call the faithful to prayer. The court of the 
temple ot .Mecca, which encloses the Kim bah. built 
as it was in the times before the foundation of 

Islam, may lie regarded a* a type of the simplest 
form of mosque ; hut the natives of the hind of 
Mohammed wens so ignorant of the arts of con- 
struction that they usually built their dwellings 
merely of clay and dried palm-branches. At the 
present time the moss pie at Mecca still consists of 
a court enclosed b\ arcades, and in the midst of it 
are the Kaabah and the famous spring Zemzcm. 1 
The lirst minaret was no doubt a palm-tree, which 
the Muezzin climbed up to call the faithful to 
prayer ; and when the religion of the Prophet re 
qnired that places of worship should be erected, 
the faithful seized upon those buildings which they 
found ready t,o hand in the countries rhe\ had 
subjugated. A concession to any better style that 
might have existed, or an adaptation to their own 
needs of the architecture of the more advanced 
foreign nations, seems never to have been thought 
of The pillars with their slender shafts reminded 
the sons of the desert of their palms, the cupola 
recalled the tent (Kubba), ami they adopted both 
at an early dale. It is wonderful to observe how 
the three k spirit modified the primeval Egyptian 
polygonal column, and adopted Et as an organic 
architectural element in the structure of the fJoric 
tempi* — from which it never became dissevered — 
while at the same time the fine Ureek sense oi 
beauty added a certain nobility to the type, 1 1 
was quite otherwise, though again in conformity 
with their religion and character, that it was 
applied by the Arabs* who came sword in hand, 
the conquerors of the nations. They unhesitatingly 
lore the pillars from the temples and palaces they 
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found standing, however noble mu l worthy M' preservation the\ might he. l" plats 
them, unaltered, in their own buildings, regardless alike of tin- order to which th<y 
belonged, the thickness nr the form of their shafts, and the nature of their - 1 out v rial- 
If they reined loo short. they rated them on a massive base, all tliev eared tor 

k *■ 

was to make them of equal height as supports, The Arabs learned the Mnn-tmv "1 
tin 1 eupola from the llymntines, and brought it, as we shall see, to high porfeeih'ii 
The successful transformation of the round ardi — which had long hern known m 
otlier nations — into 1 1 10 pointed arch tirst occurs in their buildings. I hit die rich 
onia, mentation of tint surfaces with arabesques [ s quite preiilmr to them l lns 1 " y 
borrowed from the arts of carpet and tissue weaving, known to (hem from the 
earliest times, and still we do not timl it applied in their earliest buildings, for they 
had not vet learnt to transfer these designs from their looms, festal ''hulu'*. and 
tent rugs to the decoration of a stone surface. 

No trace of such ornaments is to lie found in the Mosque ol An iron, and it 
was not till later that it became a characteristic and unfailing feature ol dm 
Arabic style of architect over We do not even meet with the peculiarly Arabic 
and very frequent xtalaviit** ornament which is such a charming ruin promise and 
connecting link between the flamboyant and the perpendicular: but we will do 
full justice to its fantastic tonus when we meet with it Inter on. 

On the other hand, in the Mosque of Amrnn there is rm lac k of I hose detail* 
of construction and articles of furniture which occur in all mosques, and viih 
which we will at once make the reader acquainted. \\ e cam however* more 

advantageously introduce him at another opportunity to the tombs nl (lie fuminer*. 
the schools, the public welts, and other benevolent foundations which ah gem mil} 
connected with a nmsque. 

The court, iu which we have a h eady recognised t lit* most ancienl hum ot 
the Mohammedan plan of worship, and which is never wanting in mosques even 

of later date, is called Salm-eU him a. In the midst of it. iu the M<>sq Amnm, 

close to a palm and a thorn-tree, i* the well Haneferveh, intended for the 

prescribed ablutions; this is often r fed in and richly ornamented. Tin- court of 

the Mosque of Aniroo is encircled on all four sides by arcades closed on the mm r 
side by a wall without windows. A peculiar sanctity is attributed to the *ide 
lying towards Mecca, which iu lygy pt i* to the cast, and If encloses she holy nj 
holies, known as the Lfwau. While the colonnades to the north and south of the 

court have no more than three rows of pillars, and that to tin west mih row 

of double pillars — which, indeed, are all overthrown bill one pair there is a perfect 
forest of columns on the eastern side. They are arranged in si\ lung rows all at 

equal distances, and constitute a magnificent arcade, where they throw sir. light* 

and shades on the pavement covered with torn mats, and afford a picture ne\i r 
to be tbi gotten, even by the traveller who. like myself has also stood in tin mn*qUr 
cathedral of Cordova — of all churches the most crowded with pillars. Most <<f flu* 
columns in the Mosque of Aniroo are of marble, and have capital* >f every 
ima.gitia.ble form known to ancient art Here the acanthus i.f the I Mr in I Itia.n oid.T 
meet* the eve. there the Ionic volute; and side bv side with the I Ivzaut iin cubic 
capital we come upon the thiral capital of the Ptolemaic pi rind carved In Hreek 
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iiafnfs, < >i j ] \ Hie turnis of ancient Egyptian art are carefully excluded, as in all 
buildings. Il only these pillars mu Id tell ns whence they came, how much 
1,1 ^'ht haii'u — down to the very Latest trace of the splendid* hut vanished, 

temples ninl churches of Memphis. Heliopolis, and other ancient towns in the 
neighbourhood ol Hairo, which wore still living cities at the time of the founding 
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of Postal Very possible at this time a column from the temple of Aphrodite 
props our side of an archway, while the other is supported by a pillar which once 
si nod hy the altar of a church to the Virgin, 

not there, where a solemn twilight reigns instead of the garish light of day, 
we see Hie prayer-niche — Mihr&h or Kihl&h* -which is to he found in every mosque. 
It shows the believer in which direction he must turn to seek Mecca, In front of 
i his. on feast-days, the Koran is read, and it is often richly ornamented with mosaic 
and stone carving, On its left is the Miml.iar, or pulpit— a tall erection of wood, 
h'd up to In a straight staircase covered with rich carving or inlaid work ; over it 
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there is usually a bulbous-shaped cupola supported on a sort of wooden bahhu 
To the right of the prayer-niche once stood a desk, now destroyed ; but in 


■1m.hu, 
«>t her 
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mo® [lies the Koran is placed upon such a desk during <11 vine worship. Nearer 
to the t-onrfc, and shin ding between the same two rows of pillars as [he Mimkir, 
there is a wooden platform surrounded by a balustrade, and generally raised on lour 
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h ‘ it{ nr I flint* ; ! i nnjtmnnlv stund* away fmm the wall, but is sometimes 

llh '' l 11 ^' 11, - 3,| b I n h 1 1 it, d(i I 1 fidiiys. the pniifu j s of fmc! and t: I a < *■ Prophet are pro- 

^ lls ^ m > 1S poilmmeil by the prmhers assistants — 1 mam or Khateeb 

:iU ' [ ilJ the verses uf the Koran that are read in the jirayer- 

n ' ( ^ r Mi s " ^ ,l| l Sl V( dr that the most distant member of the nyngregatiou may 
hear and understand 

Aimin- ihi- pillars it tin* Must pie of Ammo there are three which have a 
■jirairr aiirnrii.ii] lor the taireiies than even the grave of Abdallah lying- at the 
"'Oiih-ensi coruer of the IJwroi, or holy of holies, though he was the' son of the 

thunder of Postal and uf this house of worship, and 
is revered here as a saint A fine pair of twin- 
pillms in the terribly injured western portico are 
a particularly favourite resort, for it is said uf them 
that only true I ?e fie vers can sipieeiie through between 
the lun shafts. 1 he well-fed i ieh man naturally 
limb the passage through this "eye of a needle” 
mure dillieult than tlie lean and hungry wretch ; but 
. u even grief may grow fat,” and many a pious 

$ -^lnsleni lias gazed with anxiety on his stunt dbnen- 
U ^jnns. and has had to bear the ridicule of his 

j): lt,mjer neighbour — always maliciously disposed — at 

finding the passage too narrow for his Imlk. 

Tlie third pillar in repute stands in the Liwau, 
not far from the prayer-niche, and hears the trace 
"I rhe prophets whip, or, as others say — mure mind- 

fid uf t lie tart that the inosipie was not erected 

11111 allcr the death of Mohammed — the whip uf 

the Khalit f his nr. When Ammo began to I mild 
tlie great court he entreated either one or the 
"ili. r for the sake of historic probability we will say the Khalif Omar— to send 

1,1111 ,l '° ni -Uerea. The Cm under of the Faithful thereupon ordered 

tn l,v {U " n <* *" Fostat, Hut twice <li<l the pillar defy his orders and 
remain where il was: when at his third command if made no sign of moving. 

Its angered lord hit it a blow with his whip, ami adjured it iit the name of 

lilMl a, ' <l tU, ‘ h> obey. At mice the marble cylinder rose, shot like an 

; ,rr "') i 1 . r. ingl i (In- air, and dropped down on the site of the building. The Arabic 
inscription, showing the name «f Mohammed in relief in white on the dark ground 
"t tin- pillar, is von singular. On feeling over the letters that form the name 

Kli ® h,, ' Ht rfJi, ' r httaglin is perceptible to the touch, and it is difficult to 

understand how they can have got marked upon the stone, in which they seem 
to have grown by some freak of nature. Herr Uttke is of opinion that these 
characters must liave been produced by blows on the marble with a blunt instrument, 
w \uv\i effected ;i small disintcgrutioii mdrr the surface. 

At the present time the Mosque of Ammo is but rarely filled with devn- 
OT- but there was a time when its now bare walls were clothed with gorgeous 
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colour* and splendid gilding* when twelve hundred and niii'ty mpn* of t In* 
Koran lay on an equal number of desks, and when, a- darkness fell, no 1- 
than eighteen thousand lamps wore lighted, Tin- number of pillars m tins 

moHipie Is said to have been greater than that of tin (lavs in the year, hut 
at the j ire Sent time onlv two hundred and fifty remain standing: and u lint a 
magnificent spentm-le must it hn v been when, within, the ilium ilia ted -■ -m-h r« ■ 
a.s light &s dnv, thousands of the faithful stood arrnved as i i' in onh-j 
of hat I le ! 

N c » one is allowed to sit down in the inostpir, and there is neither seat imr 

bench to he seen, for the Mohammedan says that pruyer is a light against tin 

devil, who seeks to hinder his approach to dod and tln j Prophet Theivfiiv the 

true believers stand arrayed in ranks like a regime] M led forth against the enemy, 

of which the individuals are likened to an army under the ininiid of a general, 

and at their head stands the Imam nr prayer- reciter as protagonist Prmmmhos- 

in the s| >i ritual strife, Each heliever is aupporled by a pair of angels sent from 

Heaven ; these stand one on the right hand and one on the left of m- h 

sup pi tea nt as soon as he enters l lie ranks, and remain with him lili prater is 

endeil, The front rank or van of the worshippers is railed hy Moslems by the 

same name a% the ranks of a real armv : both are termed Saff, The standing 

■ 

plaee of the [inam + the prayer- niche of \\ Inch mention has Keen made, in the 
theological voeabukirv of i he Moslems is railed Mihruh, and the word is said to 
he derived from another, Harb — meaning *' war " I "raver, after the preseribnl 
additions, is begun hv reciting t he Fatihah. the first verse of i ] u - Koran — the 
Paternoster of the Mohammedan — and il ends with a fare well Eo the guardian 

angels; it must he recited with deep prostrations to the ground. Hikah. their 
number varying with the hour of the day. Ufteu, indeed, the soul of the devotee 
remains untouched under the discharge of these strictly [nvseril unl formulas, and 
yet surely nowhere are worshippers to be met w cl h so absorbed in their devotion.*. 

Hollse ot 


as here. In (Winn as elsewhere, the most diligent frequenter of 

Hod easily passes for the most pious of nu n. and so it is not always the purest 

motives that urge the .Moslem to tin* monpu . but the true believer pray- hoi 

there alone* and more than once it has happened that 1 have come upon a 
traveller in the desert who, at the hour of prayer* in the rnnvictioii that he was 
alone with ids Hod, knelt down on his little prn yer-earpet, raising his anus in 
the prescribed manner with such devout fervour, such ardent longing and ecstasy, 
as though it had been vouchsafed to him to gaze through the open portals of 

Heaven itself 

To the Moslem* as to the thristian and Israelite, his ten I is everywhere 

s. 

present; navy his utosipi.es are built without any solemn ceremony of laying the 

foundation-stone ; the\ have no inherent sunctiiv, and tin dr site and walK an not 

* I- 

dedicated hv au\ conservation, tor spare would be too narrow t" eoutain t h * 

Almighty, whose throne is Heaven and the earth 11 i> font <\ on I Me^gid this 

is the original form of our word “ mosque -signifies a place in honour r In- Lord 
in; but the \rahs usually give their places of worship a different mum t mm a 
c - the place of assemble " — and the mosque is, in fart. before everything a bam a, >■' 
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I Tin 1 iif assn i 1 1 )h 1 1 >r t hi faithful. who, on t I k- Yn.uin al givm'a — ij\, the day of 
nssoinhh (their Si-dbath, kept on our bddav) — gather together in order that they 
mnv first bind themselves to a gival ;unl closely knit unity, and there listen to 
dir proclamation from the top of the Mimbar, by the month of the preacher or 
K lull if of tfie inspiring confession that there is no God hut the omnipresent 
Allah, and that Mohammed is His prophet Then all the assembly sink like 
one man to the earth. In nek] low ledgn lent of thi.-, declaration, as if stricken 
down by its overpowering grandeur. 

UV shall see many more mosques founded in the City of the Khalils, and 
take occasion to visit them. 

That which is considered tile oldest after that of Ammo is the one built by 
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die governor Ahmed dim Tnlono, and named aft er him. At die time of its erection 

Eo>tat bad been founded less than two hundred and fift\ years* and vet the life 

of the Egyptians had undergone a complete transform id ion tn all its details and 

manners* and the scene of it had been altered in every particular. Ammo himself 

had promised to all the Copts who should accept Islam and pay the poll-tax 

peifertly equal rights with their conquerors, and many went over to the faith of 

Mohammed. War, pestilence, revolt, persecution, extortion by the strong from 

die weak, in short every eahirnitv had decimated the inhabitants of the Nile 

* ■ 

valley under the Uyza-utiue rule, and so made room for the Arabs. Many 

■ d h/ 

tribes settled in Egypt, and soon gave up their nomad life to establish them- 
selves as husbandmen in the country, and in the cities as merchants and 

artisans* or as students and artists, tlms inaugurating a new life — always linked 

witii the old it is true, but characterised by peculiarities in all its relations. 
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The decayed language of the Egyptians — the t 'optic —a\ ith its insubordination m 
Lnuimnai\ and its numerous words adopted Irons the Hreek, was soon displac'd hy 
tile supple and subtle Arab tongue. It has already been related ill oin imoount 
of Alexandria how marvedloiidy rapid was the process of transformation whi«-n 
was wrought in Egypt by the Arabs: but while the exterminating powers of 
Islam wreaked themselves in their utmost honor on the (ireek city, the Arab 
nature found in host at an appropriate opening for the development of its innate 
creative spirit, and for resuscitating from a heap ot ruins a vitality full of vigour* 
variety, and significance, destined to enrich the world with the fairest, fruits. 

This is not the place for following the vicissitudes ot the history of the 
Khalifs, nor for relating how, after Umars death and Hit* murder ot Uthiunn mid 
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of Her wan II,, the last of the Omayyades, Egypt, wliieli was ruled b\ govern* -rs, 
became subject to the Abbusldes ; i nit it is worthy of mention that scarcely two 
hundred years after the founding of hostal it was behind no eity of the Mast in 
the distinction and brilliancy of its scientific podtion, Ilntomi * r llasheed’s secoad 
successor. bis learned sou ^lanioon (who died \ . t e s.Tb. visited Egypt and the city 
founded by Ammo, in which, during his reign, astronomy, to which In- d. lighted to 
devote himself, jurisprudence, in cunneclion with theology, natural sewurr,. grammar, 
and philosophy, wuv cultivated and taught in a celebrated school or ncadeinv : us 
were more part imlarly those sciences whose Vrabio names have not been supplanted 


J A niimB of the liCt'j E^yptinhs Twitb-ii im On.!, In * m • k u< ■ I ; " 1 iy ' i •• 

were fonr diaUwttit I Tin- Coptic, tic M«aj)hitic h] ->• i-k i -n nr Memphis, tic s -'! n i r| 1 r.-hm ur i t«-r ■lin!. t. 

MmniHLTijKt:- iii tin 1 Snlitiltc ure ii» ak the tlaihl 'vnUnv t.i*. i In >1. mphii ■ ■ dn i > i|>p 1! i !• i wli ■ ■ m "o v n (lii« 
rmm-il U> 1 m- sunken UKUT limn OVd* crllhirieH ii.ii". but (ill il- . 1 in tLt- ritihll, u ■ ■ o im-,* ..i'll imr ii 
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ui fn i'-; i - V' i u in 1 mi r i lav — A I gel >ra anil t heinistry, It was under Mamoon that. 

1 h' 1 1 th ( i t*n'i *s) risi I f im M’ it I in n was measured. and instruments | nv vimisly unknown were 

"“■■’d in die observatory erected by him* Also it is to the translations made in Ills 

'ini'- ill * ii'i'i’k, I jilt in, and Hebrew honks into the Arabic tongue that we owe the 

j inM j rva [ im i nt many writings « >f the aneients which would otherwise have l>een lost. 

I hr sjimr 1 'i inn ■ restored the Xilon inter cm tin 1 island nf li.uda, and decorated 

ir with mstTipHons which still exist, I'nder him Fostfit eujoved a period nf fairest 

1 nevertheless, it was under the rule of a viceroy of the later Ahbasides— the 

■ 

enterprising and t. Ellen led \hmed-r mj-TuLmhi 1 — -that the town first overstepped the 

limits of what we know now as Old Cairo, The 
father of this remarkable man, a Turk by birth* 
had found admission as a prisoner of war Into 
the body-guard of the Khali f, which at that 
time constituted a Praetorian guard that suc- 
ceeded on more than one occasion in breaking a 
see pi re and disposing nf a crown, This talented 
man soon won a high position in the monarch's 
j mi I nee. His manly and noble-minded soil who 
bad, too, a great taste for science, was appointed 
to the government of Egypt, and he not only 
knew how to main tain this In his wisdom, and 

i 

by the force of amis and gold, but be made a 

victorious incursion into Syria, and founded an 

*• 

independent .sovereignty for himself and his 
ta.u dly. He enlarged K< >st at , his capital — where 
he had resided at first in the palace built in the 
soldiers’ i pin iter by his predecessors— by extend- 
ing it- in the direction of the present citadel, and 
b\ building the quarter railed el-Khatoeyah, where lie erected for himself a splendid 
misilc. and afterwards the mosque which to this day bears Ids name; he meanwhile 
find founded several rirhlv endowed benevolent institutions, where every Friday 
Im visl led in person the sick and insane, besides causing ninny other useful build urns 
in be executed* among whiefi the conduits imperially deserve mention. The mosipie 
rs situated south-west of the citadel (which was not built till afterwards) and half- 
way belween it and Old l. 'aim, not far from i he spacious riding-course where the 
A tub grandees trained ami exercised their splendid horses on the for! died hill 
■i bed Kal at ri-Kchsh — ‘‘the fort of the ram. 1 Tins was invested by legends with a 
peril liar sanctity : one o! these relates that Abraham led his son to the slaughter 
olt b, and that it then took Its name in memory of the ram which was substituted 
lor sacrifice by the Lord ( Jod. Other Cairenes derlnre that at the mid of rhr flood 
X'i.'dis Ark was stranded on lids Id II, and that a ram name out of it first of nil the 
while earlier tales snv that Ahmed found the remains of the Ark on 
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Mount .Ararat in Armenia., and that it was Imilt into the new most pie in the form 
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a fnezo, cm which Mu whole of the Koran was engraved. Very possibly Alimed- 
ibeelidoon, ns the head of a new princely rare, assumed— in Uriel) till fashion — the 

name oi ht the rang Le, t the leader of the flock, and 
the name d-Kebsli "the ram"' -may refer to him. 

« j 

This benevolent prince — who, when lie felt death 
near, 1 desired that the Mohammedans should pray for 
him with the Koran, the -Jews with the Pentateuch 
and Psalms, and the Christians with the Uospels, all on 
the top of Mokattam — when he laid decided on build- 
ing a new mosque, scorned to strip any of the more 
am-ieiif structures in order to decorate Ins pious work. 
U lien he could find no right way — so runs the legend 
— of building a magnificent temple out of nothing but 
neu materia Is. t he ( d eck architect who laid constructed 
rhe aqueducts under Ids orders, and who had been 
thrown into prison on a false accusation, let him know 
that he had conceived of the plan of a magnificent 
mosque, for which no pillars should he required other 
than those which would need to be placed on each 
side of the prayer-niche. 

TJk- 1 1 reek architect's drawing satisfied the prince’s 
requirements, and thus the beautiful structure rose 
which, in spite of the many injuries it has suffered, 
lias hitherto fulfilled the desire of its owner — that, 
even if tire or water should destroy Fostat, it might 
remain standing. 

This structure differs but little in its ground- 
plan from the Mosque of Amrou, and is generally 
regarded as especially typical of the earliest period of 
Arab architecture. The rectangular court is enclosed 
I >y side-courts on th ree sides, and t h ei r Hat wi x de i i 
riiols are supported on pillars, and not on columns 
as in the Mosque of Amroo, and on heavy pointed 
arches, ot which the spring recalls the horse-shoe arch, 
(hi the side facing Inwards Mecca, where the prayer- 
1,1,1 TH* oi juv-n'Luiw. ii idle is placed, there arc five rows, on the others only 

two. At the four angles of each square pillar are 
smatl coin inns with Byzantine capitals in gypsum. doste and, after him, Von 
Ivremcr consider these peculiar features as the prototype of the cluster' pillars in 
011 r doihii cathedrals. We do not even yet meet with arabesque decorations or 
widt stalaetite ornaments over the doorway in this noble building ; but the capitals 
^ ie columns. the borders and spand rels of the arches are rich I v ornamented 
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yoairri Lefon* by Lin non Alihtus. 
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with truly Aral Mr and most beautiful foliage curving. which, however, still rein i mis 
us of its Byzantine prototype. The characters of the Katie type, in which the 
verses from the Koran are inscribed, run off into branches ami flower-, which 
1 aigl 1 1 I )e regi ir< lei 1 as of tl ie 1 1 at ure * * f ar&! >est pie ; t hey sen e a s a lie h st i l ng- 
ccnirse ornament on Hie walls close under the roof Even the latticed windows 
in the upper part of the wall have borders of foliage, and specially worthy uf 
not ire is the upper portion of the walls, which consist of burnt bricks and are 
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covered with a facing of alabaster. T 
battle] t lent, which lias unfortunately 
each side of the prayer-niche, stands 
with very line work in geometrical 
was not erected in the mosque uni i ] 
In the midst of the mint rises a 
tomb of i.bn-Tuloou, but under wliii 


his forms a sort 
slide red severe 


( if fa 111- if II lly designed pierced 
injury. In the s&ncl uarv, on 


a Byzantine pillar. T'hc 
inlaying of walnut wood 
its restoration under the 


Minibar is rovered 

and ivory, Ian it 

+- 

f hthritie M fimclnki s. 


domed structure, originally intended as the 
Ai the tank for the proscribed ablutions dots 


at present si and. 


Stn mg external walls enclose this splendid building 
south, to keep out the hubbub of the city, but in the 
suffered severe h and undergone cruel disfigurement. It is 


on the west * north, and 
course of time it has 
litlrull. at the pto-dlt 
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day, I°r tli < 1 visitor to form any idea of the grand effect it must have produced 

' ,|F Tin , 1 time ' d its liist completion* for almost all of the a relies have been availed 

op, ; ' n 'l Ihe arcades subdivided into rolls, which afford a refuse to beggars who 

[ i h ■] 1 1 1 ■ i j i tlio visitor, and to ( hi reties past, work, Badlv whitewashed walls with 

spitare windows and doers now enclose the coiiit in place of the open pillared 

arcades. Nothing is left to remind us of the former splendour of the building but 

The frieze and its injured eoniiee, the niches and rosettes between the walled-up 

arches, and die Li wan. or sanctuary, which has been spared and left open, 

* dose to dir western outer wall of the moss pie rises the quite peculiar minaret 

I he to^ei* rests on a massive quadrangular substructure, and rises in three 

Rories, each smaller than the last ; the lowest is circular in plan, the second and 

third polygonal. flie small cupola lias tost its summit, but we know that instesul 

r . p of a, crescent it was crowned with a little ship, in 

f\ -bW which it was the custom to place food for the kites 

flint sour round the mosque, 

Quite peculiar, too, to this minaret is the tiight 

of steps going round it outside, by whirl] the muezzins 

mount from balconv to balcony. It is said that once 

*• «< 

llm-Tulooiu sitting in council, became quite absorbed 
in though L wrapping a strip of paper spirally round 
his finger; when he roused himself to consciousness 
and met the nip ui ring looks of his officials, lie excused himself by explaining 
that the twisted strip of paper was the model of the staircase of the minaret 
he was building. The whole edifice was completed in two years, and it seemed 
to Hie Cairenes so extravagantly costly that they complained at the enormous 
sum disbursed for it, so that Ibu-Tuloon was forced to declare that lie had 
th 1 1 nd a treasure, to which he owed the means of erecting ids mosque. It was 

said that lie had three times come upon enormous buried wealth, and, in fact, 
the sinus laid out by him for public purposes were immense: although at the 

same time he reduced the imposts, and on a second occasion mitigated them, 

because in a dream he heard the voice of a Mend saving to him. When a 

prince sacrifices his rights for the best interests of Ids people, God takes it. on 
Himself to make it up to him/ 

Ahineddbn Tidoon is one of the noblest figures in Oriental history. When 
lie died, in May \,o. SSL in spite of the many wars he had engaged in. and his 
i nd i in n table energy in building, which had extended even to fortifying the island, 
of I toda, he left behind him an enormous treasure, which, according to our modern 
English computation, is said to have amounted to sixty millions ; he was sincerely 
lamented L\ Ins innumerable subjects in both Syria and Egypt. The dynasty founded 
by him wa> to all extents and purposes independent, although the prosperity of 
die A bl insides continued to be prayed for in the mosques of Fostat ; end seventeen 
sons and sixteen daughters who survived him — for he had an extensive harem — ■ 
secnji’d to promise long continuance- to the new family of Regents. And yet 
within twenty two years of the < lea 1 1 \ of its foil nder i t was e x t i 1 1 et The power of 

the Abbaside Khalits dwindled to nothing at the same time. The last rulers of 
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Egypt wlio ark Li owl edged their supremacy. before the rising of (In* hai imites. wi-iv 
the Turk Mohlunuied-el- 1 hshecd and. Ins! i all, I IIS black -have Knloor. who. :i 1 1 * t 
serving his lord and his two sous, who untv minors, wuh conspicuous fuh My 
undertook in his own person the government of the Nile valley — which was at flint 
time under a ^ ini tat ion of famine, war, and pestilence till lie died, in 1 1 - < year dn7 
of our era, greatly lamented by the poets. 1 to whom he had been a liberal patron, 
lie was succeeded by the grandson of Ids former lord, Mohammed id- 1 lisheed : this hoy 
was only eleven years old, and 

m 


his rulat-ivew look avtl vantage of Ids 
youthful inexperience to snatch 
from him Ids rich inheritance. 

At ibis period of its utmost 
misery Egypt was certain to fall 
like a ripe fruit into the first 
strong hand stretched out to grasp 
it-* and this strong hand was not 
long to wait far, 

A few decades before, a hold 
ilia n, < Ihrvd-Allah — V ho called 
himself, whether rightly or no, 
a ( iesee n d a n t of Alee, the | wo- 
phet s son-in-law. In his daughter 
Fatima — had founded a new Shiite 
dynast v called the Fat imites," in 
Northern Africa,. I .Aider the title 

of a Mchdee —meaning “one who 
is under the special guidance of 
God” — lie founded, on a peninsula 
which juts out into the bay of 

Tunis, the splendid capital of Maliadeevalu which is now utterly destroyed, and 
after many wars he and his successors brought the greater portion of North Africa. 
Sicily, and Sardinia under their dominion, Obcyd -Allah’s son Kasoon was even hold 
enough to attack Egypt, and he actually succeeded in reaching Alexandria and in 
conquering the Fayoom ; but it was not until fifty-five years later that his great 
grandson encouraged by Egyptian emirs, ventured to attempt to subjugiile 

the whole valley of the Nile, In February a.i». 9fi9,' : he sent his general Ejnwhar 
with a picked army to invade the country lying to the east. V battle was fought 
a.f Glii/elu (he adherents of the dynasty ot llisheed were routed, and the \ irioi ions 
Djawhar crossed the Nile and encamped to the north of Eoslfil on tin* spm where 
modern Cairo, which lie subsequently founded, was destined to use. 
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A few months after his entry into Fostat, Ojawhar gave orders to add in 1 1 n ■ 
<‘i[y on the northern side by the building of a new town. ['his adjoined tin quarter 
ot el-Khateoy eh Inuuded by fbii-Tulnon, and was to serve, in tin* Hist instance. as 
head-i (Harters for ] Ijawhars soldiers, and ns the court residence i >f the Fatimite 
Khalits. J he first sod was to he turned, by the ad v ice of the astrologer*, at the 
moment when the planet Mars — known to the Arabs si-- el-Kuhh\ ‘‘the \ irtoriniis 
■crossed the meridian of Fostftfc. According to another legend the id re rut of the 
new city was market I out and .surrounded by a string to wliicli little bells wen 
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attached, so that at a signal to be given by them the labourers might all begin 
together. But before the architect who awaited the word of t]m astn lingers muld 
sound the signal a bird of prey shot down on to the string, the little ludls rang 
nut all round, the labourers set to work, and. it is said, at the ur\ instant ;il which 
the planet crossed the meridian of the new town. This in consequence took its 
name from it, Masr-el-Kahira Vs 1 ,, the Victorious of Kgvpt. 

A star of conquest had presided over the founding of the new tnw n. and 
Djawhar lighted up in it a new luminary which guided him to vieton in the ai. ha 

of intellectual conflict; for his tirst act was in found the l niversity and m 

d-Azhar, which to this day may he regarded as the source and centre oi all 
scientific life in the hast, 


a* 
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UNDER THE FAT! M [TEN AND 
E YOU BIDES. 
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Amors h nve lieen the change* that have 
jiiisst.nl over the city since f ] in I period of early 
d e Vi do] fluent which we have traced so far. 
\Vc now stand on tile threshold of the most 


splendid section of its history, and we fed 
tempted to interrupt the course of events to do honour 
to the Ini versify and mosque of el-Atfhar, and to record 
their achievements. It must he regarded as having: 
been from the time of its Ihundatimi by Idawlmr, the 
general of the army under .Mo’rzz. down to the present 
day (he source from which all the intellectual and 

a 

religious life of Cairo has for centuries derived its 
nourishment — from whence, indeed, it still derives it 
— and it deserves lo he considered as the very heart 
and brain of the ( it v of the Khalits, Ihit for the 

e- 

present we must pass hy its lofty grates, and postpone 
visiting it. till we can do so without interrupting the course of the historical 
narrative 


I wi 


n resign the re; 


into the rare of a guide to whom this 


fane ms institution is familiar, and who will make him acquainted with its 
organisation and results. Mere it need only be said that Djawhar himself hu ill 
and furnished it magnificently, and secured the salaries of the professors and the 
uiaintenam students hv munificent endowments. 

Soon after the founding of Cairo the Khalit Miffez* transferred the royal 
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residence to the new city in which, only three years after, lie was borne to the 

^'i’sive of his forefathers, whose bodies had been conveyed to fAvot. The muiJii, 

» “■/ 1 «• 

and the capital alike owed ere a t things to bis immediate sueressurs, I’bei uiowrned 
their kingdom, which already extended to 1 1 u ■ western routines of \tVtea. with 
solicit udr and wisdom, opening out new channels for the commerce of Hevpt, even 
as fnr a.s India and deep into the heart of the African emit incut. The rum. van* 
\\ liitdi travelled from rangier- which 1 1 ordered mi the Moorish dependencies nt 
Spain and .traversed the greater portion of Sort hern Africa rift kavrawan mid 
Tripoli#, conveyed merchandise of enormous value, which they poured into the 
Khans o| Cairo, fast rising to be the most important capital of the East, and 
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from thence other riles of camels kept up constant intercourse between S\ rbi and 
Egypt. Ayda.li run. I Klvsnm on the lied Sea were t be j ports where goods mnvrvrd 
by sea were shipped and unshipped, 

Tlie artistic industry of the Arabs also found ample opportunity for display 
nuclei- the I'ntimites, u ho loved to live In richly fitted palace-, and whosi* ministers 
and richer subjects. imitating their princes, built magnificent dwelling houses. 

In the fifth sooi ah of the Koran, wine, gambling, statues, and drawing lots 
are forbidden as an abomination to the faithful : hence neither painting nor sculptur* 
could ever rise to a high eminence among the Arabs, or even assert their dignitv 
as independent arts ; nevertheless, the prohibition uf the Prophet was disregard. mI, 
particularly in Cairo under the pat unites, and we are told that in their i i n j i - the 
most splendid tapestries were in use, on which were represent nT ii ms n f tin si\udjh 
and of celebrated men : and that- in the capital itself there \\rir nuiimlhetorh^ .if 
artistic vessels and materials of even description. A varietv of table ornaments 

were pmdueed there, and the elegant figures from < ’airo were higbh r-urei j, 

particularly gazelles and lions, elephants and giraffes. i Vrtain ve--rb uf l.: I i / . I 
clay, regarded as unit pic. bore the forme of human figures, or of animals Similai 
vessels were not unknown To the ancient Egyptians : bur the painmi- who w« rked 
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in the service of the Futimitcs appear t s t have immeasurably surpassed t li • b artists 

of Pharaonic times, who were never able to attain tu jmv freedom 'T treatment, 

¥ 

and to whom the laws of perspective remained unknown. For how should an 
artist of Old Memphis or Thebes have so succeeded in painting dancing women 
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that some should seem to float out from the wall, and others to recede f And 
Mnkree&ee asserts that both were aecoin] Wished under the Fat i mites by I.bn-Azcez 
and Koseyr during a banquet in Cairo. We are also 
told of portraits of distinguished poets executed at 
the same period, and of a picture representing 
Joseph in the well, which, hy its fine effects of 
colour, excited the highest admiration. Even the 

workshops of the sculptors sent out not merely 
fantastic ornaments and designs of animate, hut 
human figures, and among them armed knights on 
1 1 arse-1 nick. 

At an early date the Arabs had exchanged 
their primitive modest garb lor the gorgeous clothing 
used by the nations the) had subjugated, and more 
particularly by the Persians. At the court of the 
Khalits at Bagdad an enormous use was made of 
embroidered dresses of the rarest materials. The 
Fati mites sought to vie with the Abbas ides in this 
respect, and several establishments were founded in 
Cairo for the production of embroidery on silk, 
which was largely used for turbans worked with 
irnld, for mantles of honour with the monograms of 
the names of sovereigns (tiraz), and ladies' robes 
with inscriptions. The robes of honour embroidered 
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tiraz played so conspicuous a part under 
the successors of MoTzz that the “ Intend ant of the Tiraz' held one of the 
most distinguished posts in the court. Wry costh work was also produced 
by the goldsmiths and armourers* and the Firmer worked not for ladies only bur 
foi men also, for both sexes were fond of decorating themselves with neckhnvs 
amt bracelets, We are told of ladies who so loaded themselves with ornaments 
of gold and precious stones that they could not w alk without a^tet since. The 




M 


1 1 3 1 k 1 1 expended large sums on the decoration 
their houses* ns well ns their persons* were 


of their arms; and the interior of 
decked with every product of the 
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industrial arts of the period. The walls were 
lined with polished stucco in various colours, 
with arabesques or rich 3 \ embroidered stuffs, or 
even with tiles in pottery with an enamel facing 
of inimitable brilliancy; the floor was of mosaic 
or was covered with thick carpets. A carjwt 
made in the reign 1 of Mo'izz represented the 
chief cities of the world, and under the pictures 


were explanatory sentences in letters of gold 


and silver. This carpet is said 
L*L\OdO dinars (about £ 12 . 1 M M)j, 


to have cost 
The cabinet 


makers had preserved their early art of inlaying 
furniture* using costly dark wood inlaid with 
lighter ones, or with ivory and mother-of-pearl, 
and at no period were the coverings for pillows 
and cushions more richly designed or more 
beautifully coloured than those of the Egyptian 



damask at that 

The 1 cost I v stuffs of ]>ainietta ha ve alreadv 

m *r 

been spoken of; figures of various animals were 
woven into these. The heavy stuff' known as 
Deebak brocade, with its huge patterns of flowers, 
is still to be met with in the high-mass mhos of 
t atliolic priests. Tlic Christian ( 'opts were the 
best weavers both in the Delta and at Svoof 

V- 

in I pper Egypt, which produced a particular 
purplish-red furniture stuff. Even quite simple 
vessels of clav and brass showed verv elegant 
fornis. and were decorated with rich Tawsheer 
work: nor was less care bestowed on the ewers 
and bowls used for washing the hands at meals, 
on the lanterns for lighting the courts and halls, 
on the plates, saurers. and vases, rhe boxes, jars, 
and bowls (khordadlee) used for the lavish burn 
iug of essences— in which the Prophet himself 
had indulged — and for eon tail dug sweetmeats, 
preserved fruits, wrap, and sherbets, which the 
(ki ire lies to this day prepare in great and ex- 
colleni variety. The joys of the table even inspired tile poets to sing of them, and 
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many an old traveller celebrates the praises of the multitude 
who sri up their stalls and tires at the corners of the streets, 


of cooks 

or carried 


and roasters 
them about 
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nit their lit: ads. C ) U 1 Sebastian Frank 1 tells ns, “ There be t lie It 1 hi ' aim n- many 



ejs fift-i en thousand public kitchens, wherein every day. and all day. tiny eimk victual* 
fu id dainties, Inal] roust and bailed ; for the unlives cook hm Little in their 
houses, bul many rusks go round about in the city with tire ivnd\ prepnred on 
a. hearth, which tliev carrv on their be; ids, and tlic\ will boil rr roast neat 
therewith: and if a.nv man have need tliev take down the oven from their head 

B’ *' 

and give to the hungry ne 
cording to his desire tor a 
reasonable sum of money/ 

At I he present day cooks 
are to lie seen at many 
street -corner*, and wandering 
provision merchants in great 
numbers. A writer of tile 
I inie of Sa lad in/ declares I hat. 
if he were called upon to 
enumerate and describe the 
various sweetmeats prepared 

in Egypt a separate book 
would reipdre to be written. 

A large pasty, «tf which the 
preparation is minutely de- 
scribed by this author, proves 
the luxury of living indulged 
in bv thi ! princes and grandees 
of his time. First a dough 

is prepared of thirty pounds 
of the finest meal, kneaded 
u]i with five and a half 
pout ids of sesame oil : this 

was to he divided into two 

portions. ( )m\ n >1 le< i thin, 

was laid in a large copper 

pan with strong handles, pre- ^ 

pared for the purpose. On 

this w:is spread a minced stuffing of meat. and aWvc it thirty iambs, roast mu I 

stutted with a tine spiced fifrri* of pounded pistachio nuts. pep|ier, ginger, rimiuii 

mastic, coriander, eaimwiiY, and nuts. Over this was paired rose-water flavoured 
with nutmeg. <><i and between the lambs were picked twenty fowls, an eijiial 

number of yoimf! chickens, and fifty small birds, wane started whli meal and 

some with eggs, some roasted in grn|ie juice or lemon juice. Tins mass nmi> we 
not write “jnese'j was garnished with little meat putties and tarts hill <>t smgnr- 
work. When it had tu»|Uiml a dome-shape— and pieces of meat nr Mux ted elieose 
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inieltt Still he :k M i'll — Attar of rose witli essence of nutmeg, or of aloes wood, 
was to be | h mreil over it : if was then covered with the other half of the dough, 
care being taken that it sit effectually enclosed (he contents that no steam 

V 

should find even the smallest outlet, and the dish was put into the oven. 
W lien the crust was well baked, and of a. delicate ruddy hue, the pasty was 
withdrawn from the oven, wiped with a sponge, and again moistened with rose- 
fitter and nutmeg. This dish was considered particularly suitable for being taken 
on hunting and country expeditions by the king or great personages, since it 
contained a variety of viands, was easily portable, did not fall to pieces easily, 
looked handsome, tasted well, and was very slow in cooling. 

Though Persia., and at m later day Andalusia, yielded the finest Attar of rose, 
Basso rah the famous palm Hewer oil, Armenia the most costly essence of willow, and 
Koofab the finest essence of stock gillyflower and violet, the lily oil of Egypt was 
especially prized ; but the choicest spices ami the finest incense were brought from 
the Snnutli roast in the time of the Khalits as they had been under the Pharaohs. 
Hie consumption of essences must have been enormous at the highest tide of 
Egyptian splendour, for the people were actually enjoined to perfume themselves 
on Fridays, corpses wmv anointed with aromatic essences: sherbets and sweetmeats 
ware flavoured with fine vegetable extracts, perfumes filled the air in every well- 
to-do house, and saturated the letters and presents which were constantly being 

exchanged. The ladies bathed in perfumed water, the men used scented oils for 
the hair, and both made use of red, yellow, and green soap. During great festivals 
i license was burnt in all the streets, so that even the poorest might be regaled h\ 
the mere act of breathing. Nor was there any lack of narcotics. The mode of 
preparing opium, introduced from Syoot in Upper Egypt, was well known, ami 
the Sultan Bey bars' promulgated several edicts prohibiting the use of Hasheesh, a 
stupefying and intoxicating preparation of Indian hemp. In spite of the Prophet's 
prohibition the juice of the grape continued to be indulged in ; alcohol (us its name 
indicates) is an Arab discovery, and beer- — the favourite beverage of the undent 
Egyptians — was also brewed and drunk under the Khalifa, Many a jovial song in 

pruise of wine was snug by Arab poets, and in early times many Arabs would by 

no means admit that the Prophet, had forbidden its use. In an old Ms. copy o! 

Tha alibi- it is said, ** rhe Prophet — may Hod bless him arid accept him — permitted 
wine, and mercifully allows us to strengthen ourselves with it at our meals, and 
to lift the veil of our cares and sorrows.' In another place it is written.. "None 
forbids wine hut a churl, and none allows it but a noble soul ; the free- handed and 
the generous praise it, the avaricious and niggardly find fault with it. But shun 
drunkenness, if is a disgrace and a sin/ Wine is called “the alchemy of joy, and 
tin pleasantest thing the world rejoices in. In the “ Ciieerer v it is said, “the 
work I is as one beloved, and wine is the dew of her up.” 

Ihn-el-MiTt&zz sang r 
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Vi<t, if thrui 1 time* thou hast emptied it panne and {WDpidgr; 

Utnml tllou thy ht b urt bsl j my vanish a ad lom- uiilv tunneiit, 

Here i* tite pmvut pi nun -in for nail ness iitid sttmiw ; 

Jleurki i] Hum thru !■■ my i inin>H ivln.i Ietuhys whnl will sertf t bee, 
f ini 1 1 1 ■ r I v tin,. 1 , I- u l 1 itit liiiik linv leiU nfteii (In- until lt d 
Fain Wfldll amend nil it* evils — jlIsih \ lmt hr tiiniiot/’ 

thber who have snug of wine praise it v\ it li gay freedom and without 

restraint The drinker sings triumphantly ns he raises his glass— 

“ Drink, i-r e'er rliis life Iv ji;<st 
brain the goblet to the Inst . 11 


\ great deal of wine must have hern drunk in Egypt, if it is correctly stated 
i lmt the u hir-tax in one day amounted to more than a thousand diuatH 1 almost 
£t>tHh. The Christian monks seem to have kept tlie best cellars of the noble 
juice. and the | met I bit Mann Ires' gives a ravishing picture of a night he spent 
in drinking with some friends in a eon veil! in Sicily, lbs native home, There 
was tine inusaale] there indeed, and a piece of silver purchased “ liquid gold,'' 

The princes and potentates in I heir pn.ki.ccs feasted oh' the precious metals, and 
even otf plate* of onyx and the other less precious gem stones. Knife and spoon 
handles of jasper and carneliau, and vessels of i wk -crystal were not very rare. 
Class, both Hear and coloured* was used in a variety of tonus, 

it 

The outside of the house that faced on the street was just as simple as the 
interim' was splendid— -particularly the “ maiidareo/’ or room fur receiving visitors, 
and tin 1 harem, or women's apartments. — for suspicion and jealousy, as well as 
fear of the greed of princes and of the envious gaze of the passer-by, prescribed 
concealment of the wealth of the house hold, especially under the later sovereigns. 

The Arabs excelled all other nations in horticulture, and particular care uas 
bestowed mi the gardens, which are praised alike by poets and prose writers. 
Among tin.' latter is A boo fk*kr el-Herawec, the traveller who is known to the 
Arabs as kisefak,' because lie inscribed his name mi innumerable monuments ; he 
enumerates the following plants, which lie had seen all at the same season in 
Egyptian gardens; — Roses of three different colours, two sorts of jasmine, and two 
of lotus, myrtle, jonquils. chrysanthemums, white and scented violets, stock gilly- 
flower, Icvkoja (snow thike), iris, lemon, palms with ripe and unripe fruit, bananas, 

vs. vines with sour and sweet grapes, tig and almond trees, coriander, melons, 

cucumbers, and a variety of other vegetables, among which the famous Egvpthui 
asparagus is mentioned in the earliest antiquity. Another writer, speaking of the 
Khalil A garden, says that it contained — besides many other splendid plants to be 
met with in our gardens — palms of which the trunks were covered with plates 
of gold, which hid pipes out of which water spouted, so that it seemed to shoot 
up from the palm-tree itself. Flowers thickly sown were made, by training and 
Hipping, to form ligures aval inscriptions, and in cool pavilions springs spouted 
out from the wall, and baskets were fastened up in which rare birds built their 
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nests; peacocks and other birds of tine plumage ornamented tlii* terraces. Many 
cultivated plants have made their way* hv the intervention of the Arabs* front 
the Hast to the West, and were improved by them. The fairyland of Urh-ntal 
tales cannot he conceived of without its gardens, In them alone nun even the 

bine heavens Hud permission to gaze down ott the unveiled beauties of the 
harem ; thus it was in the garden that love tied its forbidden bonds, while 
high walls shut it in from the sight 


of the passer-by. 



Even the most [ties — richly as 
they were furnished and decorated 
within — were comparatively plain on 
the exterior* It was onlv on the 

chief gateway, in the friezes, the 
minarets, and the beautifully ornu 
men ted casing of the cupolas that 
the decorative arts of architect and 
sculptor could display themselves; 
while, so early as at the time of the 
Fatiinites, they had understood the 

ki 

application of the arabesques and in- 
scriptions, which had long been used 
as patterns for weaving, to the 
walls of tin- palaces and mosques. 

These delightful surface decoration* 
served at once to please tile imagina- 
tion and satisfy artistic feeling, and 
to arouse sentiments of devotion and 
a thirst for learning. Little* alas! has 
remained to mir d&v of the buildings 
of that date, but t here is no lack of 
descriptions of the splendour which 
gradually developed itself under the 

Fatiinite Khalits, and it may be asserted with perfect confidence dial all Hi"",' 

features — which are peculiar to Aral* architecture, and of which we shall he aide 
to point out Hue examples of el later period reached their full development 
under this nice of sovereigns. This is especially true of the sfa/ttrf/fr o/veoe- ft f. 
as it luis been called — from a false idea that it was an imitation of those 
fantastical natural formations which occur* in mam varieties, in cavern* \diov 

the water percolates through tin 1 roof Kug'ler describes h as a peculiar kind of 

arch i tech a lie structure, of which the striking effect ina\ be attributed to it> 

apparent, constructive value, and also to its organic on the ideal *cii>r) and 
fanciful character as n decoration. It occurs u> a transition or interponed 

ornament supporting overhanging members of the edifice for instance, a- filling 

up the interna] angles where a cupola rises above a qiuid mngdar space ami in 

various other instances it is used in certain places as a substitute fur a complete 
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art ! i ni id \ nil 1 1. It is an artificial system of projecting parts in which small 
brackets alternate uilh little u idles with pointed arches, in such a way t ! i;i t the 
base of each super-imposed bracket is hvlt the centre of the niche below, and 
oft on that the upper project ions hang our like a tir-eone, The constructive ra- 
tionale of the stalactite is an idea of support and thrust upwards, and Kclmionmz* 
one of l la- mosl accomplished connoisseurs in Arab art* distinguishes three varieties, 
tlie A rale Persian, and Mauresy lie. Each of these displays certain peculiarities,, 
partly tvstillmg from the character of the materials to which they are applied — 
wood, alabaster, terra-cotta, or stone, Tlie uncoloured stalactites intended for mere 

effects of shadow are, of course, 
differeutlv treated to the many- 

■J *■* 

colot i ret 1 painted ones. 

The palace built for Ms 
sovereign by bjawhar the \ ic- 
torious has entirely disappeared ; 
hut a poetical description has 
been preserved of another struc- 
ture of that fKTiod, the castle 
of the princes al-Mansooi\ at 
llugia, in Algiers, which was 
sung of by the afore-mentioned 
poet- 1 1 mi Ham dees. The follow- 
ing prose version is from the 
( lerman of (op lit von Sclmck : — 


l'n-\^nI,H iH' Til R lMTr'iTO <iV MIL SUS.lli.IT 
UI tils: JM’iHtir E IH- PJ! |ii F- K ■ 


feujiO-'j llk ] *" l[ staj vltjtk iahtaL. 


^CrJiturv <m CHiUtry Imw 
I'V lT ( i IVrcr and IlllYl? glYt'U hi til I 1 " Mil 
pujimt 1 ^i ^plemlid ii^ ttits. O Mi^bly One, 
uv iii'L' maili* tu iihdiistnuil tin- joys <1 
Ldeti tit C 1 h l >i' halls, with fltrtr lefty rooIVi 

a ml this ''ini] lii'lii.irMe court-Viinl, flit? 

* 

siil'lit id 1 hi'm pnnn|its ili ' 1 lu'lirvri' ti- litv-da i 'f virtin?, fur i^ivr E h " ik=s as fair :is ihm* ut su In 1 liis liunc alnsve; 

and tyrii On- Omni Ii'iiUin”: rumul turn lom^ lilt? f ni e h ni' virm', rtpu'iitiu^ nT his knutfr silts, ti ► itiwnv the 

ji'U ut J I i'.i \ i 1 1 1 . U lieu On- pLeiv ms 1 1] if it On- s^iti's (lie vitv I mines munimr n wifh'ftmr 1 " thusa vvlui cuter. 

'[’In- I ii 'Mi k-t tv On' u.'ifcti'. wliii-li hitc Itwn rin*^, lift, up their viiio-s In *ay \lhih is almighty. They wem 

rcjitly I ■ ■ spring ; k 1 1 • I Imr the iiitmtlcT whu the ivurt ivitbcmt heina 1 hidtjeiu Lite wnvtfti eiirpctH iluslt-d 

uii'f with line eatuphur tire tile jmirlile |m veme uts of the court . iVark tin? miaul tilt round, and far and wide 

the ciirth iilk tin- .nr wilh i ■; lO'mm.-, ns if it wi n- |uuv musk, When tin- miii M-fa ami darlaiess reigiw,, thin 

i'.ist!i? I'ni^-fit nerve in stem 1 of if miel make the nijflil :is clear as dsi v," 


The [mot also praises the fountain of the same palace ; it was surrounded 
In lions, from w 3 lose mouths the water poured into a basin, and as it rushed 
forth from their jaws if made a noise ns loud “ as (hough i( were their roar." 
In the midst of the basin stood a tree of metal with birds in the branches, and 
threads of water that played in the sun poured from their little beaks; moisture 
dropped also from the leaves of the tree, Thu Hamdees devotes a poem even to 
tlic gur-'s and to the ceiling of tins palace. The gates were ornamented with 
the precious metals and with carving, and studded with gold nails. On the ceiling 
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there were pictures of blooming gardens and hmithig-secues. T1 te painter of these 
Weis highly I Etuded— 

O kf 

u ,r iVould Sir 1 dipped lib paint-brash in t lie stm"* rifulamt Cnm 
To i Vi-* llip spt'iif' the tipltriubjiur jiiuI tin . 1 glamour a i Iniim/ 

The most important structure of the Fntiinite period non remaining in Cn ire 
is the uiosi [lie which was erected by the grandson and second successor oi 

Molzzi. 1 It is true it is half-mined, and offers little worthy of remark I" the 
visitor; but he wlio knows the story of the life of its founder, Hakim, must 

admit that this Kind if who came to t he tin-one when only eleven veins old. is 

one of the most remarkable figures in history — one of the most siuguhir and, by 
reason of the strange contmdietioiis combined in tiis character. one of the most 
incomprehensible, To this day the sect of the Druses living in Syria regard 

him as an incantation of the Most High lie himself in Ids later years, believed 
himself to he God — and they believe that he disappeared only to come again 
and to receive the homage of the whole world, 

The development of ( aim owed but little to 
him, and the different classes of its inhabitants 
met with the most various treatment at his 
hands, according to the mood he was in. The 
dews anil the Christian Copts suffered most, 
and yet at times he would grant them the 
utmost freedom, and even permit such of them 
as had gone over to Islam to return to the 
exercise of their old religion. The lowest classes, 
among whom in lbs youth lie was wont to pray* 
and whom he won over by Ids over open hand* 
were devoted to him, while he was dreaded 
by the great. In the harems of the wealthy 
his very mane was a word of fear, for no 
woman was allowed to leave her house, nor 
were the purveyors o{ provisions even permitted 
to cross its threshold. Magnanimity and mean- 
ness, mad severity and gentle kindness, attain lity 
and haughtiness amounting to the most tnglittnl 
and blasphemous mania* a stern and utterly 
intolerant devotion to the doctrines of the Shiite 
sect and complete subjection to the religion of 
his fathers — all these conflicting elements and 
mood* ruled alternately in the storm-tossed sou! 

of tills strangely com pounded man; sometimes lie would ride through the -cveis ,a 
the city in pomp w r ith n. large suite, at others alone, on eiu a-ss . mi huh tin v f k 
he would sit in rooms artitidallv darkened, where candles and lamp- took the 
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pl'iee 4| l sunshine ; a n< I imcc. like a second Nero, lie had hi> palace set on tire. 

Tt kist. 111 mio of Ills nocturnal expeditions on Mokuttaun lie disappeared, leaving 

IJ " l rare. Probably lie was murdered : imt t lie Drupes, as l have said, to this 
( kiv look lor his return to earth. I [e I milt three places of worship, Imt the 
itiosipte named after him ami praised as an admirable work was destroyed by an 
earthquake. A stately structure with a mined minaret that, is Imt liiile injured — 
use" I in his time as an observatory — i s mm supported by the north-east portion 

1 d the rity wall* It stands between the two most conspicuous gates in Cairn, 

the bub emNasr or “gate of victory and the Bali ei-Footooh* which were built 
in the reign of the second sovereign from Hakim* the magnificent but feeble 

el-M nsl a tisir, by his ^ ezetT Hedr el-Hamalee. l ine Bab eii-Xusr is an important 
struct it ti' ot the best period of Arab art, and the solidity and siren rate squaring of 
the stones are justly admired by experts. The Bab eFFontooli with its circular 
hun*. well constructed and well preserved, deserves equal praise. 

The traveller who* in Ids walk round this suburb* conies towards these mit.es 
und the mosque ot Hakim will see. on Ilk left* a- little cemetery where 

■h L. Buivkliardt— the finest writer of travels of any period — rests among the 
Moslems whose country and customs he studied and described* 

It is highly significant that it is. not the Khalit' wlm is commemorated as the 

builder ot t hose two portals, but in both cases Ids Wezeer ; and. in fact, after 

the I him of M uspi usir, 1 the W ezeers bet" Line more and more the rulers of the 

fate of baiio* of Egypt, and of the Fat unite race. This dynasty became extinct 

after eight successors of Hakim had tilled the throne* its end being as pitiful 

as its rise and early career hail been splendid. The Egyptian Khalifat met its 

deal h-hlou under the feeble Adeed." not indeed so much from the first (Vuaaders 
— wlto, under the later Fntimites, made a violent and victorious descent — as in 
consequence of the avarice and jealousy of the Wezeers, who made war on one 
number when they ought to have guarded the kingdom. Among them must be 
mentioned Shavvvr. who, lo consolidate Ids power, applied for help to Nooivcd deen, 

1 Vi! ice ot Aleppo llo thus threw open the road into Egypt to the Kurdish 

moi cornu ies of I lie Syrian* led by Sheerkooh and Ins young nephew, the famous 
Salah-cd-deen (Hn ln-din), the son of Eye mb. After many vicissitudes, which culminated 
In the unprincipled Wezeer appealing to the (ViiKuders themselves for aid, he was 
deprived of both office and life by the Kurds/ After the death of Ids uncle 
Sheerkooh.' Salad in took his post, and reigned over Egypt, though at first 

n *d\ nominally and in the name of Adeed — the last of the Fat unites, who Jived 
«3iut up in Ids palace with Ins wives: but even before the death of this prince* 

uhirfi look place shortly after, lie governed as the independent Sultan, and he 
ventured boldly, and with impunity, to have prayers said on the pill pita of 
^ J| h 1 h ^ M| the Abb&ride Kha.iif, whose faith lie shared, being a Su unite. From 
him sprung a new dynasty of sovereigns for Egypt, named the House of the 
Imoo] dilesf after Evonb* the father of Salad in 
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S^ilrn In ls grand deeds of prowess. his chivalrous spirit, his generosity and 
good hcarl cd i joss have survived far more vividly iti "Ur Western legends and poems 
Ills til thev have annum Oden tills. Walter von der Vogelweide 1 rouses us 


the appeal 
the idea of 


with 

Kemomher the gentle Saladeend ami to him “gentle"* conveyed 


genert ms 


mu L I Nil] i full v. our 


true gentle-mtui/ 1 Maine allows him 



i [An r.L-nn)Tim. 


to linger alone hi a circle* as the noblest ot Hie heathen — K solo in parte 

vid’ il Suladino.” Lessing and Walter Scott have I with done their I si to keep 

Sahidiu's personal memory green in the mind of Western nations. It was he 

and his valour that lost Jerusalem t‘> the ( 'rusadei's, and nevertheless t hristiau 
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ehivnlry found in him s.»i I let] ling akin to itself, ami was ready to accent the legend 

tlmt lie was the I' a Christian woman, and that He allowed himself to lie 

■ lnl.lie.1 Knight Templar by the captive Hugo of Tiberias, though the Templars 
were the bitterest Iocs of his cause. His life is not fret; from mean traits, hut 
still lie was a hero and a trite knight: the only one of his creed at that time 

,l “ justice to Ids enemies, and at the same time ;i prince— as Lessing 

Ini- painted him— who was never weary of giving, and hi whose tret after 

lm had given away main millions, only a I suit forty-tile shillings were found at his 
donth. Ihs sister— the Sittnh of Lessing’s play— was named Hitt’ esh-Shanie]|, and 
history says of her that at her brother's death she distributed her own treasure 
tn ill in*, sinn- hi* mffrrs wen: almost empty. 

fids is not the proper place for following Ids warlike career; but. what he 

niplished for Cairo must not remain uumentioncd. for it was Saladiu who 

founded I erected the citadel which to this day towers imposingly above the 

- it_\. 2 If it had been limit with no other object than that of maintaining obedience 
urn! defending Cairo, the choice of the site could hardly be deemed happy, for it 
is overtopped by other heights lying farther to the south which again command 

it. Hut Saladin wished to ti\ Ids residence in the new fortress, I Makreezee 

lolls us that he selected the height of Mokattam— * the phsisu re- house of fresh 
air. as it was railed — fur Ids building, because it was oliserved that meat, which 
would keep only twenty-four hours in the city, remained fresh two days and nights 
"I* 11,1 die hill A Iter the [all of tin.* hatimites. and the restoration of the Sunnite 

eonfession, the greatest dangers threatened Salndin from the Shiite inhabitants, At 
first he had lived in the castle of the l irawl Wezeer, and had given the palace 
of the Khalifa of the race of Mnuas to his Emirs, and no spot could be found 
better suited at this time for the coercion of the Cairenes titan that which lie 
selected. I lie etmiieh Karaktiosli was entrusted with the construction of the 

tom-ess. and walls which were to surround the whole city : and this 

rvlrnonlimiry man, who seems to have hern half a fool and half a sage, sol veil 
tlm problem set before him by destroying the small pyramids of tjjiiiseh and the 
i inn I pyramid — that of Mycefimis — and using them as stone ipmrries. The finely 
'■plated I 'locks ot tin- I ’Ini, iconic [s-riod were carried across the Nile, and the work 
proceeded rapidly, even while the Sultan was absent lighting m Syria, though it- was 
ii”' complete! I till the reign of his nephew and second successor, Malik el Kamil.' 

I he memory erf Karakoosh, the architect, has remained parf.m tiln.r ly fresh 
among the Egyptians. The buffoon 1 who is always conspicuous in every public 

theatrical < ■ \ It i I >i t ion is called In Ids name, and he appears, in tact, to have merited 
this fate by many of his acta and dealings. A widow once begged of him to 

1 N Eitli.n j i dep Wi isi ■, 3 A 11"4 

1 '' Ua ,|,|h ' 1UM,le nifuriii.-r "hUuxk hint, whs gn t-n to him ms a mdn.niiM^ probably after new imrmta 

4 AIhmi* A. lb V2 lib ' 

h H--i I r hi lu ? uc.-mmt .it' KnmSfoosH, n work was written by BaiutJii mi iijs m*£ciiiik 

"H-UI I.r KrirM-iissy Kuriwv-A, or T;, i„.m I ,,-, 1 -|, mem hlltcl. or F .1 irlliiw llo, Ohltibi^l 

;l hmd M ***** ***** V * « 1 * iHinni im*< I by » Uip IT M I mun] |,rt‘ (m „ re of ,|... 

" M " ri HMl " ,,h " S m.mJ .Vrtrtl, | .Llblit: OpmtOJL - H l.,rs *.„v vorugn wfajftfc - 
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bestow on her a 


^ hiding-sheet that she might bury her husband who wh,s just 
Karflkooeb replied*—* The alms-box Is just n.nv i-iiij.ix . ,igaia next year, 
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aral then, by God's help, I wilt give you the winding-sheet" The following story. 
which is related of other persons toe, with several vaiintiims, is mere In Id- credit 
A great robbery was committed in i aim, karakonsh eiiLpiiivd of the man 
win) had been robbed whether his stlvet was dosed by a gate, as was frequently 
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hi early times. Having been answered in the affirmative, lie ordered that 
ami the inhabitants nf the street should both be brought to him; then* 


ids ear in the gate* lie said: “This 


gate 


tells me that the man who 
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*tole the money has a feather in liis turban.” 
his turban and \vn> discovered* 

Mam other t rails of Karahoosh are told 
the eonfidcmv put in Firm by Salad in would 
been altogether devoid of hue i puddles. 


Tlie thief involuntarily elutchcd at 

which are absolutely barbarous, blit 
seem to prove that lie cannot have 



The Arabs called the new fortress 
it simply VhlLdah* or l * the fort/ 


the 



Castle," and the modem Cairenes 


A winding road, very well kept* now leads 
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iiji to the citadel; lint tile old steep pal 9 1 , shut in 1 *\ walls, is also kepi up, find 

debouches at t la" gate called el-Aznb, which i- a L - « » ea Ih d die Ibitem i a ^ I a 1 1 l • 1 1 1 l k » ■ ^ , 

because il was close to il cli.it the fright fill t raged \ was enacted of tie- mas* acre 

ot these haughty nobles under .Mohammed Ali. a* will present b be o-lnted 

T1 ie jiala.ee in whieh Salad in s successors lived I'oi couturier wn- .-ubsequrnt h 

wholly abandoned ; a few hulls decorated in the Turkish r-iyle are r. opened ai 

the present day 011 occasions of great ceremonial receptions. Tin* E i 1 1 > ■ T ol the 
marble ptll&ix were broken away by Seleeui, after bis conquest of f'ajro, in 
lol 7 . and sent to Slam bold with tile most valuable, of t lie oilier dee. motive objects 

ami furniture* It would have I n very difficult to form any idea of the appearance 

of an Arab castle, or of the- life within its walls, if the toll ovi nt; uei-ouni of the 

reeejitiuii of the t Yusftdem' envoys at the palace of the Khalits at ("airu had imt 
been handed down to us. We owe it to the historian Willia Tyre. 

“ As this princes house/’ lie says, "has quite strange arrangement*, such as 
have never been seen in our time, we will here correct U set forth all that lut> 

ii 

been told to ns by faithful reporters* who have been with this greal prince, of his 
splendour. Ids immeasurable wealth, and his mans lord It possess! on *, as it will be 

not unplcasing to know of them more exactly, 

"Hugo of tVsanea and (Jodfivy* the Knight TeiiqiJar, arm ing- it t airo 
accom pin lied by the Soudan, went to the palace called in the language of that 

country Ensure (ar-Kasrp preceded by a number of apparitors wl lurched in 

front with much clatter, armed with sword a. They were led through narrow 
passages where there was no dav light, and at even - doorwa\ tho\ met w i t h 

1 “ ** 1 j - ■ fc 

companies of armed Ethiopians, who hastened to salute the Soudan a* soon as 
hi' appeared. .Haying thus passed the first and second posts, they were shown 
into a larger space where t lie sun could shine, ffince it was open to the sky* 
Here there were galleries to walk in* with marble columns pierced and carved 
with gold in relief; the pavements* too, were of various materials, and the whole 

aspect of these arcades was really worthy of royal majesty, The elegance of the 
materials and workmanship involuntarily attracted the gaze of the passer-by. and 
the eye found it hard to turn from them, nor could il be satis-died with gazing 

1 

on them. There were basins of marble tilled with the clearest water; birds of 
infinite variety and unknown in our part of the world were heard singing; while 

their strange forms and colours wi iv equal] v new and presented an extraordinary 
appearance* at least in the eyes of our countrymen, arid tlie\ all had difiereiit 
food appropriate to their taste, according to t heir species. bruin ( hence ting Went 

still farther on. under tin- guidance of the chief of the Eunuchs* and they came 
to buildings as much more beautiful than the former a- Ihosi- [tad seemed -upon-w 
to those usuall v seen in other places. Here they fnmid an astonishing variety 
of quadrupeds, such as the fanciful hand of the painter might depict* or poem 
describe in the licence of fiction, or the imagination of a sleeper invent in hi* 
dreams — such, in short, as actually exist in the East and South, wltil-- the West Sin - 
never seen the like. After passing through many corridors mid twisted pa*sa gc> f 
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wherc the busiest might well have punned to gaze at all tin y siw, the'* ' « ' ' " ’ ' ' ■ 'I dm 
palace itself where thev found more numerous bodies 'if 1 armed in hi in id ri 1 r ■ ■ s m 1 ■ 1 1 r -■ 
forming considerable troops, which. Ip their splendid dress ;nnl ‘ 1 ' : 5 1 nuinbri*, 

attested the incomparable magnificence of t In* sovereign ot f his ] d : i 1 „ jiM ns ilie 
various objects thev had seen pruc Ini riled his won dell id sphmdour and \x <■■:! It li. 

tA As soon as they were within the palace the Sultan did homage, a- i- ihe 
custom, to his suzerain: he prostrated himsell twice, ottering him. as It mrr. 
a manner of woixlbp which is paid to none other, filially, at Ter pi ■ »r i a t big 
himself a third time, he divested himself 
of the sword that hung round his neck* 

Them with surprising swiftness, the cur- 
tains of eloth of gold, embroidcrei l with 
an infinite variety of precious stupes, 
were withdrawn. These, u liieh hung in 
the middle of the room, had concealed 
the throne, ami the Khalit became visible, 
showing Ids face to all beholders, seated 
on a gilt throne, dressed in robes more 
magnificent than those ot kings, and sur- 
rounded In a small number of eunuchs 

4. 

who were his retainers," 1 

In lids instance, too, written winds have proved more enduring than stum 
and metal. 

In I he Citadel of Cairo, to which we will non return, a good deal n-h.rdn- 
from the period of its founders. I hit newer features nf very various stylo- and 

of every date — early, late, and brand mm — air mingled with uhal is old, aid 

■j fc 

greatly predominate* The fort is a fantastical and Babylonian medley of fabulous 
courts and labyrinthine corridors, of barracks and palaces, of abruptly precipitous 
walls and hideous It ought to hr contemplated as a whole, and yet 

it is impossible to describe the way in which this whole is composed, or how 
the parts which constitute it, and which have so littlo rcseinblanee tn each orln r. 
are* connected, H ere the tallest minarets of Cairo seem almost to toiieh tie <k\. 
t here the deepest well in the city has its bottom hi low the level of the N i b 
on one hand rises a ha If- ruined and ancient wall of blocks from the I’vrainhK 
on the other the shining alabaster walls and court of a modern niosipn- hnv 
stands a palace with splendid pillars, and there a dilapidated place of worship, 
The old mosque yonder is turned into a granary, and this wing of lie palace, 

formerly decorated with bibulous splendour, is now a barraok. 

After climbing a steep street, in which 1 Heath altogether fails its. we find 
ourselves suddenly on a small plateau, fanned by tin- pur.- desert air, v\ hil. ■ th. 
eve can gaze unhindered far and near. At our fret wr sr ihe busy or In \ 

swarms of people on the Ihmmeleh square, adjoining ihr old Karanuvdain 
which now and henceforth bears the name of tin* founder of the win r. gal house, 
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Moli:i hiinn t AIL 7 he h| ilem I id Mosque of Hasan, which towers above this square 
nl I rl ' lr ''- 'hi ih about Um hundred years later than the citadel ; but* even 

n ( ^ ,l- , ' :i| ‘!ii , r date, great and small may have assembled here, taking part in 
tM 'h v s,,rl amusement, and spending the month of Sehuwwul awaiting the 


starting of the great caravan of Jleeen 


grims. The eve glances across nod 


ft way from this animated spot and the vast places of 
worship that dominate ir T and we see before us the huge 
ritv spreading far and wide to the west and north, There 
ace many hitman forms and fluttering garments to be seen 
on the flat roots which also support the openings of the 
ventilators, wooden structures resembling in form those 
tlml cover Hie cabin ladder on board a river steamer. 
These + ’ uialknfs " form quite a little town on t he top of 
the larger one, but the eye does not linger on them, for 
it. is tempted to wander hi every direction — and upwards 
especially— by the minarets, which stand up here, there, 
and everywhere in hundreds of tall and slender forms. 
But our upward gaze is soon dazzled bv the rays of the 
Min and the sheeny glare of the whitewashed walls; and 
the eye turns away, lower and farther towards the west, 
^ In. we the broad Nile silent h floods its given and fertile 
banks, and the Pyramids rise up oil the margin of the 
desert at the loot of the ] nek v Libyan range. 

mr «K 

^ hat Vesuvius is to Naples the Pyramids are to 
Paho : they arc its peculiar and characteristic token or 
symbol, and if at any moment we forget — surrounded bv 
evidences of European culture — that we are parted from 
onr Western home by many a mile of sea and land, the 

*■ i* 

Pyramids remind tis. of the fact that we are sojourning 
in the land of the Pharaohs, We glance 
iiipiillv across Hu; Ilili of Mukut tain to the east, 
and tile Win d- mill Hills to the south, across 
the strip of desert and the heaps of ruins ; 
btft we let "iir gaze linger somewhat longer 
on that strange scene- the Necropolis of (’aim 
The different cemeteries, in distinct groups of 
tombs, be far apart in the sandy waste ; and, 
besides t hose, those towns of domed mausoleums, 
among which (he two most just h celebrated are those of the Mamelukes, close 
hefow dr-, to tin south, and farther away, north-east of the citadel, the burial-place 
of the Khalits. 

So long as I lie sun is still high in the heavens, this great picture lacks half 
ot its most bewitching charm, th'cv, yellow, brown, dazzling white, with here and 
I here a streak ol green dimmed bv dust or by distance, are the only colours that 
mem the eye ; but we will visit the citadel again and stand by the parapet of the 
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south-west platform early at sunrise,. or in the evening before the sum hn* * I Hap] n -nri-cl 

behind tlie Libyan range, when the rodi&nt heavens I the varied and - ; ug_cMivc 

picture with an infinite wealth of tints. llosy clouds tlout like filmy veils muml the 
slender minarets, a paler gold is mirrored in the Nile* the Imlds him- a 1 ilm-h-givou 
bloom upon them, the horizon glows in regal purple, and the distant hills reflert a 
tender violet. 

It is with difficulty that we tear ourselves from the scene, hut he lore ni_:it hill.- 
we must turn back to the hmer courts of the citadel Here two neighbouring >|»'ls 

have remained unaltered from the time of Saladin. First, an utterly neglected 
mosque, in a half Byzantine style, with its dome fallen in: and, beyond it. a very 
remarkable water-work, called by the Arabs 'doseplfs wi Ilf and said In Mum to 
have been dug by that son of -Jacob who was governor under one of the Fhurnuhs ; 
it received its name, however, from Hulndtu, whose full name was Ha In li-e*M>i-eii 
Yoosuf- — Voositf signifying Joseph. Abd-al- Lfrteef, 1 the contemporary oi the great 

Sultan, who enjoyed the honour of his personal acquaintance, speaks ot ibis writ. 

which is accurately described h\ Makreczec. 

*/ •» 

It consists of a shaft metres deep (about 2^1 feed. I be water is raised 

in jars by two large wheels turned by the help of oxen, which g" up and down on 
a sloping plane hewn out of the rock to about half-way up the shaft Important a- 
this structure was in curb I lines, it has been of little value since the introduction of 

i," J 

wteani-pumps into C.lairo* lieaides, the water lias a saltish flavour, in consequence, 
as Matavezce states, of a mistake made by Karakoosh, who hail the narrow opening 
— through which at first a small quantity of excellent Witter was procured much 
enlarged, and so admitted the waters of a. salt spring, thal mixes with llu- sWet-r. 

The great mosque which now graces the citadel, and whose tall and ton 

slender minarets are visible from a great distance, must be introduced to the 

readers knowledge with the other works of Mohammed All, who founded it, and 

after whom it is called. 

Saladin. before ills death, had concluded a peace with the Crusaders. and Ids 
successors — for lie left seven sons and one daughter — inherited from him Egypt, 

Syria, Arabia, and a. part of Mesopotamia, I hit during his lifetime he had already 

divided these vast possessions among his three eldest suns ; the other members 
of the fami]\ liad towns and provinces over which they ruled. Mis sou Melik 
el-Azeez* wars succeeded b\ Saladin s brother, Melik el-Adsl.' who governed lor 

a short time as guardian of Ins nephew , who was a minor, and them having 

deposed the boy, who was only ten years old, governed Egypt oil his ow u account 
lie is known also by the name winch he bore before he usurped the throne, Se\ 1 ed- 
1 )een A boo lh-kr, and we find on Ids coins that In: — like all the oilier membcis ot 
his familv — had stamped, not his own name only, but that also of tin fcble 
Ahbasside Khalits, whose supremacy he acknowledged. Tilt? heraldic double leaded 

eagle is remarkable on one of the coins here figured : it also occurs on teat 

buildings in Cairo,* After Melik el Adil. evil times fell upon the Mohammedan 
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pic* "I" western Asia aim! Syria, But this is nut the place to relate how the 

K>o.i1iji|i- families made war on one another ; how the Lrusaders attacked even Egypt ; 
how 1 himiei la folk 1 and M efik es-Snlih — Hntadiiis grai 1 d-nej he w— routed Lotus IX. 
,,r I'Vai in 1 sit Mnnsonrali,' and- -as the miller already knows— kept him prisoner 
rla-re: or how (lie Mongols oven luvw the ancient sovereignties of Asia, over rail Chinn, 
sind rushed on in wild hordes to the very frontiers of Europe. But I must not 
omit to mention that when Melik es-Jsalih, the last tint one ot the Lvoohide race 
-Ilio l>i*l was mil r> lend soon alter lie came to the throne - aspired to form a strong 
lr k ly-guan I such as the Ahbnsside Khalifs had had. whali should ruthlesslv ra.rrv out 
all his orders, tins project was greiitiv facilitated hv tie? inroads of the Monmds. 
I* 01 ’ rminy individuals of the overthrown nations, particularly Turks and Kiarez 
minus. must have emigrated into foreign countries and sought service wherever 
they could find it; and t here can have been no lack of Turkish prisoners of war 
1° he sold into slavery, and no one better able to purchase them than the 
wealthy sovereign oi Egypt. A poet, ot that period addressed the founder of 
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bmly -guard — til is heterogeneous troop of purchased warriors- 


other respects was reputed a just 
committing a folly, for that he was 


and temperate prince, 
inviting u the hawk s 


Melik es-Salih. who in 
telling him he was 
brood to settle in the 


eagle’s nest," And the poet goes on :■ 


O £>Wiou* Wulq^in, I see thy s^ht 

Hurry to omrkc-t to buy turnon staves; 
ibii aiNJii to market they will make him run. 
Sold into si hi very himself by slaves. 


I lie poets prophecy was fulfilled. Tins body-guard, under the humble name of 
" Mamelukes — t.r., the slaves — became a terror, it is true, to Melik es-Salih's toes, 
ami even to Hie armies of the Crusaders; Imt soon grew to he far more terrible 
to him and to his house, whose last scion. Ids own son, died under their daggers. 

Much clatter of arms is heard throughout, this period, and yet the arts of 
peace were by no means neglected, particularly at Cairo. Study, rhetoric, and 

philosophy Oirove in the universities and schools; singing and poetry under the 
immediate patronage of the princes and grandees* — nay, even in the streets and 
in t lie household circle. The authors of the time of the Eyoobide dynasty are 

distinguished noi only for the subjects of which they treated, hut for the artistic 
elegance with which they wrote their manuscripts, Behai* ed-deen Zohevr, 
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secretary to Melik ea-Salih, enjoyed the greatest esteem ns a calligrapher, and 
(.his beautiful penman was at the same time n poet, and a 111:111 of quite be- 
witching amiability. His poems, lately edited in a splendid form bv K. H. Palmer, 
show us how high a degree of intellectual freedom was allowed to the soaring 
spirits of that age, and under what refined and delightful renditions of life the 
social intercourse of rhe Cairenes was carried oil The poet celebrates not mighty 
princes only and beautiful women, but garden -fe Lists, water-parties oil the Nile, and 



drinking-bouts. It was to the citv of the Khalil's that Behar ed-deen Zohevr 

B — 1 4 h 

invited one of his many friends in the following pleasant lines; — ■ 


!< If V'uii 0 ituf to sift* tiat- fuTt\ m v friHul. 

Thunks ;iu<I hciirU vo ■ 1 1 - 1 • r 1 1 • ■ ^vill ;uviiil yna t 
If y+jti i-iiUic tmt — w tiii-li 1 hr I ji i j*tl 1 ”i iriV’iii L — 
Von uro bttl ru'ihr I ; I omtjnl ratt >011. '* 


The same amiable poet, in the following 
given him extreme pleasure : — 


lines, thanks a friend for a letter which ha* 


" 3 nur i.mip, sd ui 3 ! i3frki.ru*, 

31 v tinjLi'iii^ if i|nitie 

^fiiliiii!.-. lirsirt st:iiuline r by 

Diftntin^ til yma wli;it tn \wile. " 

PilttUt i J . 1 T >■*!>•< 


With what subtle grate does the poet allude playfully 
Koran to proclaim himself the prophet of truth and love! 


to passages from the 
He is admirable, too. as 


EGYPT, 
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fl ■ s «iihi-it, He reforts on a would-be philosopher, wlio reproaches him with not 

understanding his arguments, hy wav ing -he is no Solomon, that he should 

mu Irritant i the language of Leasts. We learn from his toil temporal’ y and 
biographer, Mm Khallikan— the author of “Account* of the Lives of Remarkable 
Min that our poet was hi mi at Mecca* or at any rate near that city, and was on 
' Ui I' trJ nis of friendship with Melik es-Salih, his liege lord, as did the prince and the 

port equal honour It was in Cairo that Ibn-Kliallikan met him, and wrote the 

flowing estimate of his character “ He inus great influence over his sovereign, 
who knows how to value him very highly, and entrusts him with his secrets as lie 

'■ r,l> ifUc elsi.v In spite of this lie uses his influence only in the interests 

1,1 j ,l «tiee T and benefits many by his good offices and friendly Services / 1 After 

i lie death of Ids sovereign < 1 ^4!>> the poet led a retired life, and rarely left his 
h< Hise. Nine years later he died of the plague, which raged fatally in Cairo. He 
vus buried in the K&rafeln the necropolis of Cairo — with which we will shortly 

make better acqudnt mice— close to the mausoleum of the Imam ShufTee. 
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extinct than Ayheg, a warrior of that 
troop of Mamelukes which were <|imr~ 
terecl oil the island of IJodu, and who 
called themselves the Bali rites o uf 
the rtvor — (xthn, seized the reins uf 
government. He and Ids successors 
constitute the rare of the Hahrite 
Sultans, under whose dominion mu eh 
hloOcl was shed in Egypt, though at 
tlm same time many great works 
were achieved. 

Tht i beginning uf their rule was disgrac ed h\ frightful 

massacres. 'Hie | mince in the citadel was their residence, 

and the very first of them was there assassinated in his 

hath hv one of his wives. Another wife of the murdered 
■- 

man undertook to avenge him. She killed her guilt v rival 
and filing her body into the ditch of tile citadel, when* it 
lav uu buried for days, and every one who was suspected 
of having been an accomplice in the crime shared her' 
miserable fate. 

1 1 "W mum such deeds of horror these walls mn>t 
have seen in those terrific times, and how fearful a harve-t 
must Death have reaped in that held! His seethe swept over the house of the 
Abbassides also. Mightv kingdoms were overturned bv the ovi-rw helmimj might ut 
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A swarm of them under tioolagoo conquered Bagdad Gik>8) 


\\ [it'll tlii' Mameluke Ik y bars mounted the throne of Egypt by means of a 
murder, tin re wore no true Khalits left, and yet lie felt that his sovereignty could 
nut lie regarded as ilnnlv secured over the mini ©runs Shiite sectarians, as well as the 
friends c hi' the Ey unhides and of the crushed house of Abbas in Egypt and Syria-, 
unless he could invest it with some semblance of legitimacy and religions consecra- 
tion. He was mueh rejoiced, therefore, when he learned that a descendant of the 
Vhkissides and of the Prophet, who gave himself out to be a soil of the Khalif 
Sabir, hail escaped the sword of the Mongols. He called him to Cairo without 
delay, received him there with the utmost pomp, conducted him to the citadel, and 
assigned a palace there as his residence. The chief Kadi was required to acknow- 
ledge his descent, and to do homage to him as Khalif I ley bars himself swore 
allegiance to him. and in return was invested by the new “Commander of the 
faithful with the office of Purge ut of all the lands then subject — or ever to become 
subject t" Islam. To carry out this farce to the end, Beylmrs received at the hand 
of tile new Khalif the insignia which were to distinguish him as the representative 
of the Abbassides, and which consisted of a black turban richly embroidered with 
g i 'Id. a violet upper robe, a- gold necklace, golden spurs, several sabres and swords of 
honour, two spears, and a shield. The standards of the Abbassides fluttered over his 

[lead as he mounted his white horse, which had black housings and was decorated 

with trappings of the colours of that, house. 

Bevhars allowed the fullest liberty to this feudal lord of his own creating ; 

■ R 

blit after flic Khalif hail fallen at the head of tile legion which he himself com- 
manded, in the struggle against the .Mongols, Bey burs set another “Commander of 
the Faithful on the throne, who was also said to be descended from Abbas, but he 
kept him a helpless prisoner in the citadel. The same fate pursued Ids equally 
hapless successors, in whose name a series of Mameluke Sultans governed the country 
till the Ottoman Sultan Sclcem l. 1 conquered Cairo and Egypt, and forced the last 
of those sham Khalils to transfer to him his titles, rights, and dignities/ It is from 
this act and right of conquest that the Sultan ruling at Constantinople derives his 
claim to the title of 11 Commander of the Faithful." To the present day, it is true, 
the learned Sntmtlos still refuse to acknowledge Ids supremacy in spiritual matters, 

and ascribe it exchi-dvely to the Grand She retd’ of Mecca. 

The history ot Egypt under the Mameluke Sultans is on.lv connected with that 
of Europe by very slight threads, and the pages on which it is written are deeply 

stained with hi d ; but the ghastly deeds of tins race of warriors, who drove the 

Crusaders out of Palestine, were almost always done with the naked sword: while 
tin' Greeks had at an earlier date ealled Egypt the “ land of poison," and even under 
the Ptolemies poison was the favourite tool of the ambitious, and preferred to every 
other mean*. Nor is there any hick of line ami numb ligmvs among the Mameluke 
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Sultans, mm iv of whom had entered the Nile valley as slaves: and it must not lie 
forgo (ten in their favour that most of them promoted the arts and sciences with 
sih h /eal, that all ( lie n ohlest works of Arad art which have escaped destruction 
[,U1, their origin l.o them. The Monstau (as it is called) of Kahboon, which is the 
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must richly endowed foundation. and the Mosque of Hasan, which is the most 
beautiful of the mosques of < airo. were raised by the Mameluke Sultans of the 
Hal i rite dynasty ; but umst of the uu tidied ess mausoleums which are known as the 
tofuds of the Khalils were I mi It In Sultans of the family of the Circassian 
Mann lakes, w ho also caused many other mosques to be erected. From 1250 to 
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1.117 these princes ruled Egypt from the citadel of Cairo as their capital and 

residence Ivala oon t who died in 1290, was the second successor of Beybaiu 

rio could glory in fds successes oyer the Mongols and Crusaders, and the 

historians who wrote under his sons direction lauded him higldv for Ids virtue 
iL1J ‘l ^ llVr ,fl justice: but the author of the history of the Khalils cannot forbear 
bringing a charge against him which his dealings seem to have j unfitted — that he 

fM3 oath or treaty sacred if his interests required him to break them. 
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However, the bgyptinns were far less i>| (presses f under him tlm.ii him I < ■ r hi- ] in i - 
deeessor Iteyhaivs, Ho earned the honours which a nation is ever ready t<i pm 
ii victorious prince, and ho mav even have won many hen its h\ his rxtrani i Imam 

% .. * 4 

beauty, which Ill-ought l.OOII dinars into tin- pocrket of tin- shivivmerolmiit w ho 
I trough t hun from Turkestan, Finally. he took ('m e, by splendid endowment >. to 
earn the name of benefactor of the 
poor and suffering. 

The Morwtam or hospital founded 
by hi m t now stands in the north- 
eastern (junctor of the city, hard b\ 

Hie bazaar of the coppersmiths who 
may he seen there at work on the 
deserted site of the vast, but 

neglected and now last perishing 
Structure. Only the tomb of its 
founder is preserved from destruc- 
tion, and still visited by the side, 
who expect to be cured of head- 
ache by the Sultans t urban-doth, 
which is treasured as a relic:, or 
who seek to be healed of inter- 
mittent fever hv his caftan, 

B J 

It is an effective and noble 
structure of the best period, and 
in former times owned an endow- 
ment for tiftv readers of the Koran 
On Thursdays voting women general I \ 
resort to it, and mothers with little 
children. The former pray before the 
splendid shrine for male offspring, 
which are thought so important in 
Arab families, and which ensure to 
the mother an amount of considera- 
tion, which is usually denied her if 
she is childless or onh bears daughters. 

Strange things, indeed, are to lie semi 
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hy any one who succeeds in watching the devotional exercises of the women 

who conic to this sacred spot. lie will observe them will) astonishment thiow 

off all their upper gun acute, cover their tare with both hands, and then hup 
from side to side in front of the niche till the\ sink exhausted on the mound, 

They often lie on the stone floor for a long linn before the\ recover from thh 

collapse and find strength enough to rise. 

Many mothers bring very voting children, not vet abb- to walk, that tin ir 

">■ f W *• ! + 

** tongues may be loosed/' For Him cxtr&nrdiimry purpose- t he pour I i r t i - 
creatures are conducted to a laige |x.>lislied dark si one near tlr rigln 1mm I 
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window ; «i green lemon Is squeezed it, and the- juice is ruined • u n> ilie 

huge stone with a smaller one. Ah simiu as tlit* simm, widt h coma - - 15 on m 

some form, begins to turn red from the art i mi ui tin.' ir^'ciubb- .n id, i In ■ rhiid 

is made to suck it ; of course the 1 whies, who like nntldim Inn h tltiiiL:'-, 

refuse, anti scream with nil their might, This delight® the mothers, for tin loudei 

tiie\ screatii the more the miracle h believed in, aud the nmiv siuvlv uiil 
* 

tongue he loosed/ 1 

A. mysterious influence is also attributed to the pillar-' nt ihe j>in\ nMiiehe. 
They axe covered at the lower part with it patina, or oxidation, which luw not 

a very pleasing effect, ns it is due to the lemon-juice deposited by ' loosened 

tongues ” of the children. These extraordinary ceremonies have never before been 
described. When my informant, the architect Herr Selinjomnz- one of the best 
connoisseurs in Arab art — succeeded once in wnirhin.g dn in. hi 1 " ,v - 

discovered by an old Eiumch, and very probably his l dutiful drawings mi-lit 

never have adorned these page* it' he had ttui previously 

studied every part of the Mausoleum of KalaTmi, and 

so made himself familiar with all ds passages ntvd cx.it s. 

Not women ami mothers only pray by the Ntdtatm 
tomb ; the poor entreat for a better lot. and, in point 
of fata, few institutions have done more to alleviate sorrow 
mid misery than that of Ivaht’umn which included, besides 

i' 

the mausoleum, a -school and a hospital nt immense 
extent There was a separate ward for each torin ol 

disease,, and each patient had his own bed : women 

were received in a wing separate from the men : eveia 
sufferer, whether rich or ]k>of, was nursed tree oi 

charge Connected with the hospital proper were In hum tones, dispensaries, 
kitchens, baths* and a lecture had where the chief physician of the rsta blisiinmut 

<y-ive Ins clinical lectures on medicine. The st-oic-rontns for food, and the amount 

consumed, were so vast that several stewards were occupied -olelv in purchasing 
them and in accounting for die sums of umtiev expended in them. The college 
eoimected with the institution was equulh well furnished fnrth. and possessed a fine 
library ; close bv was a school for children, where sixty poor orphans f und a 

i « 

home, food, and clothing, 

This work of KiiluYxm has outlived tin- nieinon of lib warlike deeds, and 

caiisex his mime to Him day to lie blessed, tor every Modem i-gards charity 
us the greatest virtue. AH rlmi is undertaken by the faithful must l«> dun- 
selelv to the glory of Hod, and the stronger the pov.-r of tie tiiitli in his 
breast the greater a ill the number of his good works b-. The l"iiiei < hr, tian 
conception of neighbourly love, as including all humanity. is foreign, n,, doubi to 
the Moslem religion, lmt the sons of Islam are roipiircd to >lmw love, pity, 
generosity, tender-heartedness, and pnlieneo to -very fellow M.i lnn . and of ih. 
live indispensable exem-es by which the believer is tO give proof (rf Ids faith 

the giving of aims was placet l m by the Prophet, tin- lir-t act of fail It Ih-ii.- 

prayer. We cannot, therefore, be surjirised to see a uiagniiicet.t U-iievolent 
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" mdai n-n 1 1 > i ■ sliis M ovist an ><1 hida oon established ■ ■ r 1 i he broadest j>i - i n<*i | >1 of 
l ,l!tv humanity. Mini creeled in tin- «‘:»[>ital (at that Him.’) of the Mohammedan world 
i\ M o^ I (,*in ruler. or to [earn that not (aim only, Imt every urreilt city of the 
Lasi <"in lit fin 1 | ■ i '( 'Si. 'Hi day boast of similar histit ill ioris. 

Nevertheless heggam have at no period been wanting in the city of the 

Khalits. Imt these f creatures, many of whom are Mind — some led bv children, 

niMiiv rinding their wn\ about with wonderful skill and certainty, though with no 
^'hd' I 'lit a stick — seldom give the impression of being abject and cowering victims; 
1lfl , l |r contnny, 1 1 icy ask for assistance with a certain self- respect, and we. who 
iindei-nt.'iud the pious texts they call out to the passer-by, perceive that their object 

is mu the whole not so much to excite compassion as to 
urgo upon the rich mail the duty of giving out of his ahim- 
and to remind him that lie— the needy one— is 
justified in expecting from him who is blessed with a 
I . wages of his poverty, in the name ot 

( hi<l. " I/' cries the beggar, "am the guest of (hid and 

(In' Prophet, oil.- thid, the five giver I"' or some such 

motto, and he who bestows freely is assured that by Ids 
ghi he makes the Most High his debtor Many beggars 
cry out, "I den lain] of Mod the price of bread, and he who 
pays the price giveth to the Lord.” It might put. our men 
of fortune to shame to see how large a portion of Ids 
i i ico] tie a wealthy Cairene, even at the present day, is wont 
lo set aside for benevolent purposes. Pious endowments 
i *t H'h'tfJ plural oi trtih-j) are numerous and various, and 
consist in moneys and invested capital, which are managed 
b\ proper trustees. Most of them art 1 attached So mosques, 
and intended for the support ot schools (nwv/rr.sv j //) and 
fountains or wells, which are always kept up in the neigh- 
hourhood of l lie mosques. These institutions — known as Set>eel — which afford 
1 r ^ l( ’ 1 id i sty, arc a great boon in a rail i less region ami in a town where 

^ J "' n, i fin, 1 1 \\ a 1 1 i is all saltish surface water. ffie benevolent custom of making 
cisterns dates, no doubt, from the time when the Arabs wandered ns nomads 
through fin: desert, but il is equally valuable in the cities. The juxir, needing to 
Ids parched gains and unable to pay the water-carrier, Would have to make 

lifs way fo the Nile, which is at some distance from most parts of the city, if he 

rut| hl not find a drinking-fountain in almost every street. For several weeks before 
lire Nile rises its waters been nit! turbid, unwholesome, and almost undrinkable, though 
mi m Imt times they are so delicious that Cham poll ion called them the champagne ot 
di inking watcis, and flit: Arabs say that the lYophel Would have wished to live for 
<nvr ir llr '""v basted them ; it is at that season, therefore, tlmt the public 
i o 1 1 1 1 e a i 1 1 * aic most used. Many of thorn are enclosed bv railing’s of finch wrought 
hii'MX'*, or wood. A projecting roof shades the drinker, who mounts a few 

>U V* u ' ,lt, ‘ window of the cistern room, where the water is distributed, or to reach 

T -"' mr[ 'd fiibe out of which he sucks the refreshing liquid!. Poetical inscriptions in 
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gilt letters record the memory of Hit 1 founders of the fotrnta ins. and * I m ■ i r \ruhU 

name l ' Sebeel,' nr " Se heel Allah" — signifies the path to <hid since the u 1 • ;< - d 

of providing 1 for the hungry and thirsty is the surest mad, mvi to marl yr dnm, 1 ■> 

which the Jh.it h lul mav attain to Him. 

Hence even the Wiittsi*-carricrs- — Avlm are wont to attract the attention of 
passers-by by clattering their metal drinking cups, and whose tpieerly - 1 1 a | < 1 waim 

skins look like the body of a goat with four stumps of legs — call out * I lie wa\ ol 

(rod. oh thirstv ones!'' 

'Hi esc words, no doubt, were first sung out in the desert : but pimt- phrases 
such as *MJod forgive tin sins, oh distributor of drink' or 'Miod have (m-rcy on 
thv parents ! " are particularly frequent on the lips of the water seller when in 1 1 > • 1 1 ■ 1 ' n 
of some festival he is hired to give the Jhiid free of charge hi all that ask it and 
each om- who receives the howl of refreshing fluid ai his hand, while In thanks him, 
adds a. fervent " Ameeii ' (Amen) to Ids pious invocation. When Ids water 'kin is 
empty he calls down the blessing' of (lod on the dispenser ot the drink, and whln-s 
he may come into l him disc. 

The wells in the city are of course of far le>s eonsei |uenee than tln«*r on the 

track across the desert, and the pious spirit of the Mohammedans hn> tin ml 

associated another foundation with that ol' the Sober! or ctU tbuniain, which vt-n 
plainly proves how much of true and beautiful humanity is to be found in (hat n nob 
contemned Islam which we often accuse of empty formalism. The public wells arc 

connected with houses of several storeys in which elementally school* are maintni 

out of the endi iwment: nionev- usualh Ibr orphan buys, dims, every htiihh , r ot a 
fountain nia \ be considered as a benefactor to orphans as well, and tne more ancient 
of these institutions date from a period when, so tar as I know, no institution !cr 
orphans laid ever been thought of in Europe. 

Numerous foundations ot [fits kind were endowed under the Mameluke Sultans, 
and perhaps no sovereign who ever tided in the Nile va I le\ did 1 1 1 ■ vt < In luilargc 
and beautify (Tiro than k ala non* youngest so a, eu-Nasii lie mounted Urn 

throne as a boy of nine wars old. wa* de|>osed once by Hie ambitions Ameers, and 

* *■ 

on anot her occasion, nfter lie had done great deeds, lie was compelled in resign the 

■government 1 at Iasi, however, lie re-entered (he citadel, and took the ivius ol tin 

stale into his own hands. For forty-three years, in all. he governed independently, 
and was prudent, but suspicious — industrious and capable, bill licentious and p:i*>iou 
a tt‘h addicted to many costly amusements. 1 hiring his second reign In- heni ihe 
Templars, drove the ( dnisfians out of Aradus, and achieved the greatest deed mi arm* ot 
ids reign by vanquishing the Mongols in the plain of Merg us-Koftaiv and aiinlhila i iiig 
their ariuy of more than KHUMMdmem Tin- citizens of ( aim prepend a grand baiuil 
for the return of then triumphant Sultan after tins victory. A splendid palace was 

erected to receive him. close to (lie Hah ns Na*r, with width wi- a iv ;i I rea. h acquaint.-. I 

and near it large basins were tilled with perfect lakes of lemonade, which Mamelule * 
served out to the returning army to drink. \uy one who lira > I a house in «>m « «t 
the streets throngii which the procession of victors must pass could let it for a feu 
hours for a hundred gold pieces to some of the curious who were aitrarli i to ( aim. 
When, not long after, many buddings in the city were destroyed by an '■a 1 thquaL-. 
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and thousands of human beings weiv buried in 
was a visitation sent by i iorl to punish the 
t mrmpliant nation. 


the ruins, it was thought tlini 
}UTo"'atiee and extni vagiHHL ot 

i *■ 
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Some of them, ami particularly the ( ’lirbtians. wnv mv Uy< visit«nl in •m-tluT 
wit Some time liefcre, ami particularly under Hakim, 1 they hud suthovd mu.-, 
oppression and lieen forced to uuhmit to humiliating diets. Nmnr show.-dhim- 
himaelf more tolerant, until an envoy from the Sultan of M-m-m ,»H a < hnsuau 
on horse! .ad. who «H Uughtilv pushing aside nil rnnk who 
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came near Mm. The Moor, ft 
represented i 1 h- matter tn tile 
h\ w hieh f hr ( iirtsl tans \mv 

V 


is said, enraged by this haughtiness in nit unbeliever 
Suits n + am I persuaded him to renew tin- strict edict, 
rnmpclled hi wear blur turbans and (hr Jews yellow 



ones, that they might hr immediately distinguished from the Moslems. Christian and 
Jewish worn r n were to wear a distmguishing mark on the breast. Hie men were 
strictly prohibited riding on hnrsehark. and even on asses wnv allowed only to sit 
sideways. The ringing of beds on feast-days was to be discontinued, and Christians 
we iv forbidden to employ Moslems, either as slaves or in any hard labour. Their 
appointment to public ottiee, in the magistracy or otherwise, was also prohibited. 
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These decrees fnim-nted tin* hatred of the lower orders of Moslems, who began 

to maltreat the unbelievers and In plunder t lie churches and synagogues, till the 

threats ill' ^hrDtian princes put nil end to these melancholy outbreaks. During his 

third uml iongesi possession of the 1 hii >iie Nasir undertook the beautifying of Cairo, 

with mi expenditure that was almost extravagant. He is said, to have given H,CM Ml 

dirhem (about iMmliin n da\ fur building purposes, although he had not to pay for 

tlm forced labour of tin’ lowei classes and the slaves of the Ameers, but mils to let 

.. 


them while they dug and built for 

V 

him. Syrian architect# assisted his 
■ 

Egyptian artificer*. A new canal, 
constructed bv Ids order*, converted 

v r 

wide waste* of desert into garden 
land, and as lie had splendid palaces 
Dui 3 1 for himself, his wives, and Ids 
children, the Ameers too vied with 
each of her in creeling and decorat- 
ing rustles and suburban residences, 
which soon surrounded the cits' on 

V 

all sides. More than thirty luosipies 
manv bath-houses, mausoleums, and 
cloisters are said to have sprung into 
existence at this time, aild the 
governor* of province* were so 
ready to follow Ids example that 
tin Viceroy of Damascus, fur in- 
stance, had ninny old house* pulled 
down in his capital to build finer 
ones in their place, and to widen 
the streets. 

Nasir was also a great lover 
of horses, and kept a number of 
expert* among the l>edaween T whose 
business it was to look out tor 
particularly fine ones. He deemed 
on price too high for a really noble steed, and be is said once to have paid 
I.OlillJKNl dirhem (a I unit £dlj(MHHh for a single horse of exceptional beauty, and the 
large sums of gold that flowed to Sons of the Desert through Ids hands gradually 
estranged them from the -simple customs and manners of their fathers. He him- 
self would take part in horse-races, and do everything in ids power to secure the 

victim - for his owm horse*. 

*■ 

This chivalrous Sultan- -in spite of a Same loot and small statu n : — was also 

devoted to I lie chase, and particularly to falconry for birds, a sport that is particu- 

lar!) successful in Egypt, where birds abound, and which, at that tinny was a 
favourite pastime with all the Arab grandees. He would pay any price for a fine 
ainl \\ i.-ll-t rained falcon, and Id* masters of the horse and hmil enjoyed his particular 
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favour. He was, moreover, a good manager of Ms 
canals much at heart, and devoted himself unite 
sheep and of geese. He was a fostering friend to 


land ; he had the making of 
passionately the hived in 
the li ametl men of liis time, 
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raised the historian Abnol-Fedu— who, it is true, boasted U-itig . I. -s. -ended 
the elder brother of the great Salad in — to the rank cl Sultan ■>! M :i mill ». - ' ^ ' 1 1 - 
all the privileges and marks of honour that he himself enjoyed. . Be forgave 

Mai »f the sage Ka/.weeiiee many misdeeds for his father's sake This is the 

to enlarge on the weaknesses of a print* who at times devoted himself to 
highest and gravest aims, and yet frequently gave himself up. body and soul. i< 


new 
l uf 
and 


frem 
him 
t lie 

| thift* 
1 1 n' 
i the 


EQYFP, 


J 1 1< i 

most trilling pursuits. He would 
a tm J lein silt 1 slaves of nil countries, 
will! rXiT'^srs U T 3 1 ingllilleeht feasts. 


always he surrounded hv t !i< ■ handsomest male 
n.tnl after a spell of hard labour would commit 


When. aftei a painful death, 1 bis eves were rinsed* hut few nobles followed his 

H dpi 

corpse to i hr hank and it is said that onh one lantern and one wax taper were 
earned he lore the bier of the splendour-loving Sultan. who had been distinguished by 
main admirable qualities. He was la-id i ti the tomb of his father Halation. 
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After hi> death, the Ameers disposed of the throne, though they had frequently 
derlared that tlun would remain true to the house of Kahioon. even if no descendant 

k 

were left of it hut one blind daughter. Tliev kept the Khalit's during their life- 

tinie shut up as their mere tools in the citadel* and compelled them to give a 
c ritain religious sanction to their proceedings Nasir. indeed, had made use of the 
A has^ide prince of Ids time, currying him forth to battle as a sort of standard or 
ensign, to impose upon his enemies. Several grandsons of Kaln'oon held the 
sovereigns under the A mein's, hut none of these Sultans of a dav could maintain 
himself on the throne* which in six years changed its owner six times, till a son of 
Nash, unh eleven veal's of age, and known as Sultan Hasan, assumed the wove- 

■ tJ c* 

rehmiv. Of all those* “ faineant princes we need only name Seha aban, an older 

■_ k 1 fc* 
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son of Nasir, for we have souse purl ieulnrlv splendid specimens of A rn 1 ■ calligrn pliii* 
anti ornamental art executed in ids reign. Four years after his inversion. H;isau 

was forced with tears to restore to the nolil.es the authority ihev lie I lent hi hi, 1'int 

■ •> 

lie was again entrusted with it shortly utter. In the twenty -fifth year of his age 
he again aroused the dissatisfaction of the Ameers because hr preferred Egyptian 
and Aral) < *11 i< ' i ei Is to the chiefs of the Mamelukes, and while he was living t ro i it his 
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enemies lie was taken prisoner by the powerful and hold i ligh-M amhal ^ elho-has, 
draped into his house, and there murdered From the time when lie ascended the 
throne till his death was lint fourteen years, and this short remit was remarkaUe 
for one fearful visitation which fell upon < Mini, and for the completion of one 
splendid work, which to this day is regarded — and with justice -as the in*M mrigiiili 
cent Oft mutant of Cairo, llasan himself retired to Wiryakoos while the in oM fearful 
outbreak of plague that lias ever visited Egypt raged from November. 134 s . until 
January. i:t4?L slaying thousands daily. This awful epidemic, culled the Mark Heaili. 
seems to have come to Egypt from ( hiiia hy Tnrtarv, Mesopotamia, and Sv rin. and 
to have 1 jet'ii transmitted from Constant inople to Italy. Spain, Franco, and Germany* 
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Not men alone, but every Hying tiling — nay, even plants — ■' were attacked by i he 
poison of this deadly disease, Plague-spots broke mu on most of the domrsih- 
animals* and even on hares; the snHbee of the Nile Mim crowded with dead fish. iIm- 
dates on the palms were full of worms, nod uneatable. In tin 1 shun space nt not 
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months 9011,000 men 
that several estates 


are said to have died in Costal 
changed owners seven and even 


and Cairo, and we ale told 
e iiili t times from the sudden 

■r"i 


death of the possessors, 

'file reader of Makreezees 


account 


of the course 


of 


| h ' si ili l in ■ will lie 



I 


7&ZI 




rv»s in 'in i M*i^ai'K o» nit. kvi,tan ha- is 


reminded only too vivid! \ 


of the terrible visitation 



decimated ! ’haraolfs 


subjects just before the Exodus oi (lie rleu>. 

The game avenging angel, which then slew 
passed again from house to house on the Nil'- shoir 
liistorv seems bet ter adapted than auv oilier b j 


the first- born of all the lamb 
; and this incident in Egyptian 
illustrate to the reader Alma 






2(14 
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Indcinas striking picture of (in Egyptian mother bewailing her son under the niuth 
| iliL.Li'ue of Egypt. 

Even class tell victims to Him pestilence ; there were no ti I lei's in the fields, 
no servants in the houses, no water-carriers tor the thirsty, no artisans to produce 
cloth ini: and nefvssnries, and it is < f i tHt.ni It to comprehend where, within a short time 
of this visitation. Saltan Hasan could find the means and the hands to build that 
sacred edifice which is justly regarded as the most nuigiii her at and period production 
of Arab architecture. He is said, it is true, often to have found himself embarrassed, 


‘SSfe 
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hn the building of this mosque took three whole years, and it cost l went} thousand 
drachms ot silver dally. 1 \\ hen Hasan was advised to abandon the completion of a. 
work \\ h i e 1 1 swallowed up such vast sums he was not to be dissuaded, but re] died that 
he would give no mail the rigid to say that a sovereign of Egyptian! lacked means to 
hiiitd a house of (bid. -After it was completed, he is said to have eniuinaiided that 
the architect should have his hand cut off to prevent his ever designing another 
building id' equal beauty in any other plane. This structure differs in arrangement 
Too from all the other ancient mosques Ihal 1 am acquainted with, and it cannot be 
denied that tlie master who was cut-runted with carrying out the work did not keep 
himself entirely free from European, and more particularly from Italian influence, 


About UM'iiy francs, or .fGuU according to Mukreeart*. 
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though none of those features are absent which we have learned n» regard a* 
characteristic of a Moslem place of worship. thus. oven in ilm "1 I la-, ml 

the Ho&h el-Gama forms the nucleus of the editi.ce I hut il is smaller than in tlm 
oldest mosques we have seen, and instead of the colonnade* which, in those, ^uiTmiinl 
the n min court, we here find a very lofty hall with an arcade of poimed hmseMioe 
arches on each of the four sides of the court. This main court and its fLitr wings, 
the principal part of the mosque, constitute a Greek cross It is impossible to tn-ad 
this grand space, where no roof intercepts the light of day, whin nil 1 " 'in- 1 1 4 1 ■* ‘ | 1 1 s 
impressed. All that surrounds us is majestic, solemn, and harmonious ; and, il we 
turn our attention to the details of the ornamental work in the smicumry and in 
the mausoleum itself* we shall feel our utmost artistic requirements satisfied by the 
infinite play and variety of lines, anti the beautiful and 
il owing forms of the recurring designs, and long to know 
the meaning of the words and texts from the Koran that 
are tastefully introduced into the Arabesques — ft decora- 
tion full of significance, and in many [daces conveying 
lessons of warning while gracing the design. The rich 
ornatnentation of the wall-surfaces at first seems arbitrary 
and puzzling, but we soon perceive that the curves are 
not entangled in a mere fantastic maze, hut combine in 
regular order with the inspiring texts that appeal to the 
heart and soul of the believer* The Moslem is forbidden to 
use any image to beautify Ins sanctuary, so lie ornaments it 
by the bold and skilful application of lines, and b\ mottoes 
addressed to the beholder. E very portion of § oo . y^ 

structure is neglected and injured, and yet we fed our spirit 
elevated as we lift our eyes to the enormous an 1 lies which 
enclose the court of the mosque, like four gigantic barbicans, 

and support the walls, crowned with a majestic cornice and ornaments ot simple 
lily-form. 

[n the midst of the court, which is paved with slabs of coloured marble, there 
is a large fountain, and, near it. a small one. The tirst is tor the ablutions u! (ho 
Egyptians, and has a cupola fanciful Iv shaped like a globe, and coloured blue, crowned 
by a. crescent, and surrounded by a broad belt of inscription in gold letter-. 'I he 
second and smaller fountain was formerly used by the Turks only. At the smith oasi 
corner of the court a pointed archway, with a span of more than sixty seven feet, 
forms the entrance to the vaulted holy of holies. Here none of the suvessnrirs an- 
wanting which we have already met with in the Lee wan of' tin- Mosque ot \mroo 
The itdmbiir or pulpit, is supported on stone pillms, and Sudan Masan hlrnseh \du> 
during the periods of his deposition had devoted himself To theological studies- Would 
sometimes mount its steps to address the people, who laid io reniain in * he I ; • i - ■ * 
space outside the sanctuary. Numerous lamps hang low down, suspended bum 
the top of the vault, to light up the sacred chamber for evening prayei In 
the farthest background of this holy of holies are the prayer-niche, and i he ‘■itnnuv 
inti i the inttuxolemn of the builder of the mosque, known ;.s tin- M:ikx».n.l» H"' 
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tomb has a. particularly impressive effect ; for the quadrangular room, in the mhbt "I 
which is the sepulchre, is crowned by a cupola which reaches to the In in hi "I l^f'rt, 
and the t ransition from its circumference to the quadrangular st r nature on which it 
rests is effected in a real I v classical wav hv the int rod action of brackets wrought in 

Sr *' 

a honeycomb and stalactite design. The lower part of the walls of tins chamber 
is inlaid with no loured marbles, and the upper part has a frieze with texts from (he 
Koran in large letters. But even here nothing is done for its preservation, and yet 
the tom h of Hasan is a favourite 
resort of the Cairenes, who do not 
know that the body of its founder 
was never recovered, and. therefore, 
cannot lie resting there. They love 
to assemble to discuss public news 
of all kinds in this commodious 
space ; but many of them visit the 
tomb of the Sultan to be cured of 
certain complaints. Catarrh and 
similar disorders disap] tear when 
the tongue is moistened by the 
reddish fluid which is obtained by 
wetting the porphyry threshold- 
stone with water and then rubbing 
it with a certain miraculous pebble, 
which is carefully preserved. The 
two pillars to the light and left 
of the niche in the farther wall 
arc also considered to have heal iug 
powers. He who licks one of them 
ean be cured of jaundice, and women 
who stick the juice of a lemon they 
have rubbed upon them will be 
blessed with offspring. 

Surelv the architect who de- 
signed and built the great entrauce- 

niehe on the northern side of this mosque never dreamed nf these small souls sunk in 
the crassest superstition, it is led up to by steps, and rises above them in a height oi 
sixty-five feet; the top of it. is an apse, interrupted in its spring and supported on 
stalactite work. The walls are lined with rich arabesques, and a portion ihe corah v 
With its honeycomb design which runs round the whole of the outer wall ol tin 

■H Vi- 

inos< | ur, crowns the facade, in the midst of which we til a I this eiitraiier-iuclu — a | i a' 
worthy of any temple. The transition oi' the large bulbous cupola into the squan bn.-e 
is effected by an intermediate polygon l The larger of the two minarets h. -longing to 
this mosque has no equal hi t'airn as regards its height, which is about ten 

The thickness of the enormously strong walls is worthy of remark, and the bail ling 
produces c usn from outside an impression of complete ami perfect seclusion from the 
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pillars limit into its anghsi*, I' nforUn lately one of the minarets must have had a 

less firm foutidn t ion I hull the rest of the edifice, for it fell in sum after tin 1 ru rl 1 1 ? h ■ 
u:is finished, and buried in its fall the fountain -school which Hasan had established 
near his mosque, and ia which three hundred orphans were brought up at his 
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expense. These unfortunate children were killed at the same lime by the enormous 
block* falling from such a height. 

\Ve have lingered long over the description of this building, because it is, tin 
the whole, the finest and most beautiful of all the funeral mosques that have 
cupolas. Many such, it is true, stand in various parte 

, ( f the cit-v — b\ far the greater number in tlte east of ( 'aim. 
where there are large groups of them standing together, 
and known as. the tombs of the Khalils and Mamelukes. 

It is no longer possible to determine what princes are luiried 
in these last, which lie to the south ol the citadel ; but 
well preserved inscriptions tell us that the so-called '’tombs 
of the Khalits 11 have no right to that name, since most of 
them were built in i he time of the Mameluke princes, who 
succeeded the Balmte rulers — of whom Hasan (died 13(H) 
was one — and who were known as the Burgite or Circassian 
Sultans,. Bnrkook, Fa rag. Biirs-hev, Inal, Kavt-Bev, tl- 

Asliraf. and Kaiisoovvah el-HhourcL — whose mausoleums with 
cupolas are celebrated as the linest c d the so-called Kludits 
ion ibs — were members of this family of nil el's. 

From 1382 to In 17 the fate of Egypt was in the hands 
of these unbridled men, inanv of whom had first come into 

Egvpt as s la Vi's. They had already received the name of Rurgiles in the time n| 
Kala’ooig who gave the tower of the citadel as a residence the riivaisiuiis of his 
body-guard — and the word hnnj signifies a fort or tower of defence ; lie also gave 
them a particular uniform. 

The first of them who succeeded in seizing the sceptre was Barkook. w |m had 
been sold into Egypt as a slave, and who, when he had overthrown the Rahim 
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Maim hikes, keja possession of (In- throne for seventeen years. Self- willed, subtle, 
and kruvt-, at the same time suspicious and erriek Im recklessly pursued whatever 
^bjocl ho li.nl in view ; anil yet, in s| ate of t lie blond he- shed and the I or lures bo 
tnlliri i d, he was to the end of Ids lilb 21 patron of .science ami art. The great 
lii '‘.''raii Hii Khaldoon lived in I Ns reign, and was Ins friend ; though he cotild not 
persuade the Su 1 1 an to take energetic steps against file growing power of the 
1 hiiismlee. whom lie. with prophetie insight, looked upon as a more dangerous foe 
than even the- .Mongols, led at that time by the all-cunt piering Tiniour. Barkookh 
ineiimrv is still kept flesh in (Mini by bis beautiful inns pie-tomb, where, by the side 
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of his own mausoleum, and another erected for bis harem, lie also established a 
fountain with its school. eliamhei's for the students and their teachers, and for the 
officers of L hr sanctuary The niansolemu is crowned b\ two line rupolas. one over 
the mens graves and the other over the women's, and it has two minarets: close to 
it is the monument of Sultan lYirag, the son and successor of Bark 00k. The 
uTm 1 eompieror Tine-or died before Earng, and his death relieved Egyj.it of the 
most 1 e'essiug danger that, at t hat time, threatened her independence. 

It would weary tlie 1 reader if 1 were to relate in detail the innumerable bloody 
struggles fbr the ihj'one. 1 3 if revolts and deeds of violence of which Cairo was the seem 
inid-r the thvassian M a mull ikes, These overbearing and usurping foreigners eouhl 

lui vr no idea of true pn t rit >t ism or of the saeriHee of their mvn interests to tin common 
good, Each in his turn plundered the " pro\dsioii-!aiid of the earth.” or the 11 mother 
of well being." us Arab u liters del Ight in calling Egypt, Their rapacity was insatiable, 
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and although it is true flint magnificent ed: tiers were built under their auspices* this 

was only because they were tilted with the desire In impresi no their contemporaries 

and on poster! t\ a due idea of the power and wealth they had at their command. 

One of the must splendid mosques 

hi Cairo is that of Famgs second 

successor, whose name was Khevklt el- 

* 

Moavvadt and who came into Egypt 
as a skive at twelve years old. This 
was erected on the site of what had 
been a prison* into which he lnu E hi ‘el ] 
east by Ids enemies; at that time lie 
made a. vow to convert dial dungeon 
into a mosque if ever hr attained the 
throne. When lie became Sultan, lie 
splendidly redeemed Ins word, tor he 

expended tile enormous smn of 400,1 mo dinars iahoi.it £2 2d, IMG) on the edifice called 
by Ids name, and containing the mausoleums of himself and his fninilv nit hough, 
as may hr easily seen, and historians tell us, hr had the pillars used in ii brought 
away from ancient dwelling houses, 
pal a res, and mosques. Tins mosque, 
which has been lately restored, is, 
perhaps, the most splendid of all 

TS ! 
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se ill Cairo ; thirty po 
el hundred workmen were employed 
on it for years ; hut it no doubt 
displays ei certain overloaded style. 

The desire to adapt and will lord mate 
the perfect beauty of noble forms of fi 
detail to the harmonious propor- 
tions of n grand arch i tectonic unity 
had given way to a. wish to dazzle 
the beholder by s|>huidoiir of colour- 
ing* costliness of material, and a 
superabundance of decora t ivo design. 

The court, with its well, is sumnm- 
,h 1. as in other most pies, with 
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which support the arches we find 

several of the Corinthian order* which owe their origin to Creek or Homan artists, 
and which wore removed, sis has been said, from verv ancient buildings. The 

san eti Kir y is part den Inch splendid, with a coffered ceiling inlaid, painted, and gill 
but the effect is no I produced by noble forms, but b\ material and display u e i > I 

though in many purls of this mosque the eye is charmed b\ lovel\ details, it is 
soon id i sene ha n ted again bv others which are both inartistic in conception ami 
careless in execution. 
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Skeykh Mo #ivv;u l Ii-ck 1 \\'i ji i splendid victories over the Syrian Lfei i j 1 1 ah lo the 
military genius of his son/ and numv of Ids eontcniporaries prni.se him hs a tine 
orator, poet* and musician ; hut the unprejudiced judgment of posterity enn only hold 
him in honor as a hypocrite in religion. cruel, and insatiably avsiricious 

lii^ld v-gifted Mohammedan travellers have praised his inusipu- as a “ collect ion 
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of arrhiteeturul beauties." aim have declared with rupture that the strength of the 
pillar* in it proves tlmt the king who built it was the “ prince of the sovereign* of 
his time." Sculptors, too, assert that, “compared with this, the throne of I kikes 
the Moliauiiuedaii name lor the hUieen o| Sheba! was hut a irille, non tin- tarMntried 
palace of the ancient Persian kings scarcely worth speaking of [ini only ilnve 

years after the death of Mohavyad 1 it was discovered that one of t.lio minarets — t lu re 
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wore three — loaned considerably to one side. A council of and ii tents was convened, 
and pronounce. I t heir opinion tli at, as tin/ hilling stones we if causing inanv deaths, 
ii um>t shortly b« [Milled down The door of the mosque was Hosed for thirty days, 
and tlie architect. Moha mined el-llnrgee, had to put lift with the satirical verses of 
tin* poets of l 'aim for a much longer ]>eno<L It ts true that an excuse for the 
mishap was found. tor many people asserted rind the damage was done by the 
"envious ■ ‘ \ ‘ of | pie looking on at the unfinished work— t fiat l * evil eve" against. 
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\Hiirji the Kgypttaiis have protected themselves, by amulets and spells, from the time 
of the Pharaohs to the present day. 

IJm superstition ot the t'aireiies is especially attracted to this mosque and to 
^ lr neiidiht Miring I Lab el-Zu wey leh. The latter, particularly, is a favourite haunt of 

tin K lit b. that miraculous being whose chief resort is [lie roof of tile Kaaha at 
Mcrm, and wlio often shows himself to the true believer, in the humble guise of a 
-^ r this pmlieufar spot he cures the toothache, and those who are suffering 
rr " ni r driNi . 1 a nail into the door of the gate, or pull out a tooth and erush it in 
the roadway beneath, 

.Monyyad was succeeded by his sun. who, however, died in three months, leaving 
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his eli lest son, a boy of ten, upon the throne; but his preceptor. Hure i ; ey. "b-. Imd 
previously been u slave, soon contesteil it, and succeeded in ttikin- possesd.m ->r it. 
The mausoleum of this usurper alao stands among the tombs of tin- Khalit*/ He 
(lierl a natural death, after a reign of sixteen years. lie earned .hunts. K ing of 
Cyprus, prisoner to Cairo/ that island being at the time the head-quarters of the 
pirates who infested the Mediterranean and interfered with its romim-m- ; he had 

kept the Mongols from invading Egypt, though at the COtt, It is 1 rue. ot WJ 

honourable peace, and had earned the title ot Protector ot Mi era. II- had acquired 
the possession of the harbour of .Teddu at the same time as that of the Holy ( try, 
to whirl) it belonged, and the commerce of these two towns had not long before boon 
much increased j for the ships voyaging from India ami Persia, and which laid formerly 

brought their freights to Aden, avoided calling at that port in consequent the 

oppressions exercised by the princes of Yemen after the year 1422 ; but when the 
navigator Ibraheem, of Calcutta, had met with a good reception at .l.ddu— at first 
with one ship only, but subsequently with a little fleet of fourteen large and heavily- 

laden merehaut-men— trading-ships began to frequent that port A greater 

numbers than before. By the year 142(1 not less than forty rchant-ships from 

India and Persia were anchored in the harbour of dedda. and had to pay a duty ot 
70.1 ll Ml dinars (about £40.000). And how much more important must the tribute 
money have been which the pilgrims had to pay, who united to their pious purpose 
the usual business in small trade’ 

The great fair of .Jeddti, the scene of rendezvous where representatives of 

every nation acknowledging Islam annually assembled, was at that time see 1 to 

none in importance. Under the Mameluke princes tlm Red Sea was the great high- 
road by which the whole of the commerce between India and Europe must pass. 
The “ infidel " King of Ceylon sent ambassadors to Sultan Kala oou to conclude 
with him a treaty of commerce, and in the time of Kiilu’ooti's grandson . uvny* 
entne even from China to Cairo ; their huge junks had long heeu (he medium "I 

across the Indian Ocean. The ancient caravan route from the Red Sea 

to the slimes of the Nile was trodden by long lile* of heavily-laden I*, and at 

the [torts of Keft— and subsequently at Koos— the vessels waiting to load and un 

load were almost innumerable, Thirty-Six thousand hunts, it is 8Wi. U&VIg&ted (I" 

Nile, and the Florentine Frescobaldi asserts that in bis time (F1X4) I bore wen- more 
vessels in the harbour of Cairo than at Genoa* Venice, or An. -min Under the 
Mamelukes it tell to Alexandria's share to supply the requirements of \\ o*tcvn Kun qu- 
in the matter of Eastern merchandise. Representatives of every comm.reml mi non 
and city were to he found there, and it lias been said with justice thai. ai thai linn-, 

the position held hv any nation in relation to the general metre ot the world 

might he accurately estimated by its footing in that emporium. The Venetians 
would seem to have outstripped all other dealers, (hough ilte • . .. -i t. o • eonolude.l "peeinl 
agreements with Sultan Kalu'oon, and with his son Kludeel, who built die Kbtin 
el- Kindt*!, witich beetime the centre and head-quarters of business in Cairo. 


1 a.u. 1422 . 
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I >lark Sea may lie said to have been their him ‘rial tin main, and they, assisted by 
tlm \ eiietians. earrin I tm the trade of importing < ! reek and ( dronssiun slaves. The 
Nile valley* whirl i is so poor in forests and mines, had also In he supplied from the 
North with ship I ini her and iron ; for without a due supply of these imlispeimble 
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materials, Egypt was unable to construct a single ship of all her Heel, 
had often inflicted the greatest damage on those of western countrios 
portion of the gold and silver coined in Europe flowed into the hands of the infidels 
"f the Hast, the trade in slaves — among whom there were only too many Christians, 
hot 1 1 men and women — could not, of course* he eoun tenuneed bv (lie Church, and so 
it came to pass that the I 'ope repeatedly prohibited all trade between the maritime 
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nations of Europe and the seaports oj' Egypt. and t hrea.tened the refractory with all 
kinds of temporal and eternal punishment. But the Uhristian merchants uriv 

more tempted I >v the certain tv of earthly protit than l milled by the threat-' 
of the Church, and they 7 exchanged money and merehaudise with the mil "'ibo eis 
with all I lie more unconcern that the enormous pmtil they easily mad* e mi hied 
them to spend the more freely in purchasing pardon* and dispensations. 

Tile lion’s share in these enormous trail stmt ions 11 owed into the eulhis ot tin. 
Eg3 ptian Sultans, for we learn from a table of prires-runviiL drawn up bv ;i com- 
panion of Vasco de (Jama, that Indian spices were live times as dear in < niro as in 
Calcutta, and that this was in consequence of tin- high duty shut had to In* paid mi 
them in Egypt, to supply the .Mameluke Sultans with a large proportion oi the 
treasure which even the least lavish of them freely spent , as we have seen. \ iiirs- 
bev. and his predecessors and successors were amounted the wealthiest princes in 
the world; and, in truth* the sums disbursed in (heir reigns lor every kind ot 
luxury were beyond all measure great The purchase ot new Mamelukes and pm-0' s . 
of tine horses and other beasts, cost millions yearly We have already seen what 
enormous sums were swallowed up by the architectural ambition ot these sovereigns; 
but their greatest outlay was in keeping up their court, ot which the splendour 
involved lavish expenses ; their harems were crowded with wives and eunuchs* with 
Uireassiu.il, Ureek, Abyssinian, and other female slaves— some of whom cost a perfect 
fortune— with singers and dancing women. Even the lower servants were clothed in 
silk, and wore gold ornaments. Their wives and favourite slaves must have | *eai Is 
and precious stones, not only for their persons d decent ti on, but lor (heir In 'list 1 hold 
vessels and small wares, ami for the litters in which they wen 1 borne to the cminm- 
1 muses of their masters with an escort of eunuchs and Mamelukes. 

The East is the land of gifts, and probably not a day passed in which a con 
siderable value in gold, slaves, horses, jewels, and robes oi honour was not dispensed 
to his subjects by the hand of the sovereign. Beyond a doubt, the most tortile 
arable land in the world yielded great returns, and the ipiiekly-empt icd rollers 
could be re-filled again and again by exorbitant, taxation of the citizens and peasantry, 
by the sale of places, by eoiitiseat ions and penalties in llicted on all 'unbelievers in 
Mohammed; but Jill these sources of wealth would prove insufficient against tin- 
frightful and extravagant, consumption if commerce had not again and again tilled 
the treasury to the brim, 

h> 

This infl ux of gold was seriously diminished by Bum-bey, for lie prohibited 

all trade in spices to private iiidividimls. assumed the monnpoh ot all India >- 

chandise, and sold it by Ids officials for such insanely high sums that the frank 
dealers would only purchase what was absolutely necessary . and tin \ etictiaiis sent 
u fleet to Alexandria and threatened to reuse all dealings with the countries midn 
Ids rule, This reduced him to less sweeping demands, but he adhered to ilm 
monopoly in pepper and sugar: and in Egypt itself pepper was not jo be purcha-ed 
excepting from his officials; nay, he took away (mm the merchants the -uoek thev 
had in reserve, and gave them so small a com pensntion that they siittnvd >cveivh 
He laid claim to the right of dealing in many other articles, and the discontent <>t 
ijet-ts led to revolts, and to reprisals on the part of the \ enetians and - »t the 
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I Vinces nf ( ‘astilr and Aragon. who captured several of the Egyptian vessels. The 
mi sell let entailed on Ins country hv his insatiable avarice was enormous. His greed 
wont so far that- if wo may believe his contemporary Makreezee, who stamps l its 
character with infamy — during his reign Egypt and Syria were depopulated and 
impoverish ci I. 

In the short spare of thirty yours alter the death of this prince eight- Circassian 
sultans .succeeded each other, and under their rule < onstaniiiiople was allowed to fall 
into the hands of the Turks, who gave it the name of Istamhoul or Stamboul, 
After tin deposition of Timoorbogu, the last of these princes, Kavt Bey. a Mameluke 
whom lhirsdiey had purchased for life \ dinars, succeeded in possessing himself of the 
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t f on lie. and governed for twenty-nine years. This 0rm*u had in Ins youth 
been distinguished as a brave lance- thrower, ami as instrurtor of the fencem, who 
used then — as tiny do to this day —to exhibit their prowess at the setting forth ot 
a caravan of pilgrims, lie proved Ids mettle several times as sultan, and showed 
himself a skilful Ktalesinam and indefatigable active and admit in the business of 
government. He was at the same lime violent, and his love of money amounted to 
the mem lest covetousness. Pin lei him a successful resistance was offered to the 
Turks, under Mohammed and Bayazced, and the general who distinguished himself 
most in the struggle was Ezbek, after whom the largest and finest stpiare in Cairo 
is called Ezbikei yclr This eminent man hud also been brought into Cairo as a slave, 
but had been capable of raising himself to high dignities and great possessions, A 
part of what is now the Ezbekeeydi Square was anpiircd by him as a place when 1 
lie could I weak in Ins camels. At an earlier period it had been the site of hand- 
sol in.' houses and blooming gardens, which, when he took possession of it, lay in 
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i leHr iit'il ruins, EzfN-k began i>y restoring t lie canal, the neglect of which had 
brought this quarter of the city to ruin; hr then caused the land to he cleared of 
mins mid rubbish. and hue buildings to be erected on one side of it. Soon after 
other wealthy men followed his example, and at last it became the fashion to have 

a house in the Ezbekeeveh The 

*.• 

beautiful mosque which bears Ids 
name is a worthy monument of the 
lei imrkable man in whose lionmii 
it was built, and its rich and taste- 
ful decoration is highly praised by 
the at 1 1 Hirers of Arab art. Even 
the school attached (o it is a very 
remarkable structure. The Ez- 
bckeeych Square lias survived mam 
vicissitudes, and now it is known 
throughout the world as the brilliant 
and splendid centre of Prank society 
in Cairo, The visitor at the pre- 
sent day sees a. handsome public 
garden in the midst, and pusses by 
a well-kept road lending to the 
capital hotels, line public buildings 
and private houses which surround 
it on every side, and which are full 
of all the luxuries of European 
capitals ; and he will find it difficult to realise 
that so late as in the year I &27 the trustworthy 
Prokosch von Osten spoke of it as being for half 
the year under witter 1 , and for the other half 

tilled as a field. Most of the buildings on this 

celebrated site were destroyed or dilapidated ; 
those that remained were for the most part of 
Moorish style, and ** bore traces of their ancient 
.splendour.” At this day it would be difficult to 
find even one stone of the Mameluke period. 
We shall take occasion presently to show the 
reai for what Ismail Pacha made of this spot, 

Kavt Uey died at the rijje age of eighty- 
five. 1 having been compelled in Ids last hours to 
abdicate in favour of his soil, aged fourteen, and he was buried in the beautiful 

mosque-tom I > which, according to custom, lie had caused to be erected while he 

''dll walked in the land ot the living," and which, again, is one of the ‘tombs 
() f the Khalits, I fie visitor to this splendid building, on leaving the city passes 
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h\ aimt I nr tine structure known as the Ok el la, la cor nipt inn 


of W akkdkh) of Kayt 

■ 



Bev. which wus also built bv that Sultan, 

** 

Sudi Okellas or Khans existed in great numbers 
in Cairo. as in most of the cities of the East. 
They served, and still serve, as host dries for the 
merchants, as well for the accommodation and 
safe keeping of their wares, arid consist of a 
court, surrounded liv bull din as, of which the lower 
storey forms a van ltd I warehouse, while the upper 
rooms are used as living or store rooms, Most 
of these ( )kelhis — Lane says there must be 
above two hundred in La ho -are named after 
their founders, who built them for the benefit 
of the public, as protectors of commerce and 
benefactors to the merchant class. The entrance 
is through a gateway, which is dosed at night, 
and is often finely decorated with ornaments on 


the key-stone. This is the case in the gateway 
of the Okdiii of Kayt Ley, and it is unfortu- 
nate that it should have been so much injured, 
for he had eminent architects and sculptors at 
his command. This is abundantly proved, in 
the first place, by the mos< pie-ton ih we have 

mentioned, which every one who k as seen it 

■* 

must remember with admiring wonder, and 
which Cortte, one of the most distinguished 
connoisseurs of Arab art in Egypt, declared to 
be the most beautiful building of the kind in 
Cairo, How beautiful is the cupola, covered 
with a net work of ribbon ornament that covers 
it like a stone lace-work! How elegant are the 
form and decorations of the minaret, how charac- 
teristic the entrance! Up to this we are led by 
an antechamber surrounded by walls crowned 
with little pinnacles, and which seems to have 
been used in the time of the Sultan— as similar 


chambers were in other most pies — for t ere- 
moniuus receptions of distinguished guests, or 
tbr solemn audiences and judgments. hi the 
niche of the doorwny there is, on each side, a 
stone seat, over which carpets were spread on 
such occasions, and on which personages of rank 
were seated, 111 the background stood the 
throne for the Sultan, led up to by steps, 
Those who wished to approach liim had to pass 
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through a double row of Mamelukes in brilliant army 
of anna. 

The architectural arrangement of this mosque re- 
st rubles in most respects that of Sultan Hasans, l ait the 
roof of the central court was quin* peculiar, with a lantern 
of pierced wood, which admitted the air and the softened 
light of day. The grand proportion* of the inner room 
have a particularly harmonious effect, and make tins 
place a singularly soothing and pleasant spot, w Inch we 

are read \ to visit a .-.croud and third time and to indulge 

* 

ourselves in gazing at the noble tonus of tin 1 arches and 

vaulting, the finish of (he 
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carving, and the fan ci fid 
grace of tlic Mat surface 
ornament, which even here 
excludes even kind of high 
or round relief It is rare 
to find a worshipper kneel 
hm on the broken marble 

C 1 

pavement, and if by chance 
a Cairene has found his 
way here it is to worship 
certain blocks of granite 
encased in an ugly cover; 
of these the grey one shows 
the impression of both the 
Prophet's feet, and the red 
one the mark of one only. Kayt Bey himselt brought 
these with him from Mecca : he loved to travel and to 
undertake long hunting expeditions, and besides his 
pilgrimage to Mecca* he afterwards visited Hebron anti 
Jerusalem. We are told that on his return from Arabia 
and Cairo he was received with great pomp, At 
Matareeycln the A tab eg Ezbek — -the builder of the 
Ezhekecyeh square gave him a grand banquet, and when 
he entered his capital lie found the streets adorned wiih 
silken hangings, ami richly decorated* Singers, nude 
and female, joined the procession, singing songs oi 
triumph, a, lid when he reached the citadel he was re 
ccived there by the very same Ameers who, nine years 
later, forced him, as an old man. to abdicate in favour 
of Ids sola 

Under both the scries of Mameluke Sultans the 
crown of Egypt was either clutched by bold usurpers 
or given by the ambitious nobles to children under agm 
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lmt descended from a former sovereign. It always devolved on tlie phantom Khalits 
of the A I >1 '.aside family to authorise a nd proclaim the new sovereign. 

Kan Bey’s son 'Mohammed was horn in his father's seventy-second year, anil 
his mother was a Circassian slave. In n reign of only three years he made himself 
infamous by his cruelty and Ids uulmdled licentiousness. The few iusiam-es ot Ins 
iiersonal courage anil of Ids generous liberality sink into the shade l>y the side ot Ins 
numberless shameless deeds. Whoever lie might meet in his nightly prowls 
through the city was beaten. mutilated, or beheaded. For whole nights he would 
float on the Nile with singers of both sexes ; with his boon eonipui dons and black 
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slaves he would force his way into private houses, and carry oil' the fairest "'"non 
from their owners ; and. in order that lie might have light enough for Ins mm m uni 
expeditions, the shopkeepers were obliged to light up tludr shops with lantern*. 
Oil one of these excursions he was attacked by a troop ot Ameers and Mame- 
lukes, who had conspired against him; they killed him, and left Ins bod\ l>uig in 
the street, hut it was subsequently interred by his uncle and successor. 

Once more within six years the throne of Egypt changed its owner four tunes 
till at length Khansooweh el Gbouree — formerly a slave of Kayt Bey s— simeeuili-d 
in occupying it for fifteen years. 1 This old man— he was sixty years old when he 

■ a.d. ISrtl-lSlfi ; hr died of epoplraj, or w killed in «l»- Irnttk- of U-Wk. nortfc of A1-|>1«. ml >" 

caiTietl as a trophy to the victorious Selitu L 
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liuik possession of tin 1 t [ ] r > > n e ' — was 
mil do ijualitiis mav be att ributed to 
monuments mT Ills time. It is hue 
scarcely end arable taxes in nrdiT t n 


descended from a royal house, and many 
him ; there are T too, in Cairo* many splendid 
he had to oppress the people with new and 
maintain his repute ns a builder in “the 
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L r iainl st .vie. Besides many other sanctuaries, lie was the founder of the beautiful 

111<N I ,U ' named after him, hi the street El Ghooreeyeh, and of the fountain and 
sr |jno| opposite to ft. He had many new cisterns and caravanserais constructed 
1,11 pilgrims road to Mecca: he built round (lie citadel of Cairo, and at its 

tnilt ^ Jr hud out a beautiful garden, with trees and dowers that he bad introduced 
from Syria. 
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His i]rem ami weapons were always most choice and valuable. his horse' s 
harness was as elegant as i( was rosily, anil lie always I * ■ 1 1 oil gold plate. 

The sons of Nasir had heaped treasures on Aufak. (he most hoauliti.il amt 
famous singer of her time. This remarkable woman was the mistress ot \hv>v i In* 1 1 
Sultans in siuvi ession ; and the pearls and jewels with which the royal brothers 
decked her turban are said to have been worth lOIMMM) dirhem™ about tikMMi, 
Khansooweh el fdiooive was eipinllv "pen-handed to singers, male and female. ami not 
to singers only, but to musicians and poets also. Tale-tellers were always allowed 
free access to him. What period, indeed., and what country, could be better fitted to 
prompt their imagination to new erections than these, where the tale and history nl 
great and small alike changed trouj dav to day wilh the unexpected mpidity and 
variety of a kaleidoscope * The prince of yesterday, to-day was lying in the dust : and n 
ho\ whom men had known as a. slave, to-morrow might he a ruling potentate, dis- 
posing of inexhaustible treasures. A lucky speculation in trade, or a Service rendered 
to the Sultan, might raise the poor to wealth ; or a 
well-to-do citizen might turn to m beggar in a twinkling, 
if this were the pleasure of some great man. The 

marvels of India, of the palaces of Persia, nay. even 
of distant (lath a- v, were familiar — and not from books 
alone, since every day sailors and travellers, merchants 

i_ i. 

and slaves, brought fresh stories of these remote count vies 
to the capita! of the Mameluke Sultans. 

All that greed or luxury could cl ream — of 

earthly possessions, of sensual delights, of splendour 
and favour — was within the reach of a happy few in 
almost superabundance, and he who won hi outvie these 
actualities* in tale or song, could but borrow troUl the 

region of romance. And the op] pressed ami wretched pie— crushed, taxed, and 

denuded were always thirsting for these marvellous tales, which lifted them 

from their dull and squalid surroundings into the realms of light that were opened tvs 
their gaze by the story-teller. Why should not good -hap and riches fall in some 
lucky hour into the lap of the poorest of the poor mg them, as Ii lmd to the 

fortunate bov Aladdin i Piet lives answering to the romantic forms of which tlu-se old 

* 

legends spoke were vivid in the fancy of every Cairene, and tin 1 livelv imagination 
and visionary spirit of the Oriental constantly re-moulded them in new tonus, each 
more weird or more splendid than the last The reign of Khansooweh cl Hliomvc was 
the verv flowering-t mm of Oriental romance, and there can be no doiibi that the 
stories of the “Thousand and one Nights.” most of which had long been known bv 
oral transmission, assumed a concrete form at this time or a very tew years earlier. 

The wandering Arab had ere this beguiled his hours of repose with these tah - 
then they helped the townsman to forget the pinching cares of life, or sol ved to relieve 
the tedium of luxurious monotony in the seclusion of the harem The narrator was 
allowed to give ids Imagination the freest play, but the predicaments he originated 
1 \ o was e \ |i >e e t ed to get over ea si I v and p h L usa 1 1 1 1 \ . and 1 h e | 1 1 < • \ 1 *t his p ni t h t . i n i. \ 
had to sene as a framework for deep thoughts, though suggested by pleasing images. 
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like tl lo arabesque* that cover the groundwork 
poetry of the M opiums has* therefore, been ven 


in the national arrhitertuiv. lh*' 
happily compared l" their pm I na- 


tions in the constructive- arts. 

Indeed, both the Eastern legend and the 


arabesque urimmeiit aie tie unir^-d 
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offspring of fanny; and yet 1*otli must command our admiration. l»1f‘ .'vei-vilmu.' t 'ft 
has readied absolute maturity ami perfection within the limit* •>! tin- 
its own conditions. The Arab faith admits no image, no symbol ; mysticism •* meigii 
to it, and its bald theism strictly cc.nvsp.mds to tl* naked walls at Hje " 

worship erected in the first century of Islam. 1 Velvet ly bare uf ornament. they l«r<«h 
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tfh * same effect as u rocky landscape destitute of vegetation; but at an early stage 
SMI w i is i naile to animal e the stone, to " make it plastic.” and tlie effort 

succeeded wit) rout in flinging the injunctions of the faith, hy the introduction of those 
legends in aral m those poems in colour with which the walls are covered, and 

nl u 1 1 i' '1 1 a gifted t livelier has said that they ,f looked like petrified spray.” They are, 
in tact „ a porn i of line^, palms, stars, flowers, and suggestive forms, and the beholder's 
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fancy yields irresistibly to their charm. Not so. however, his understauding j for he cannot 
fi.it miss — in almost every building — that well-considered co-ordi nation of the structure 
nihI organic relation of parts which distinguish the loftier spirit of Western architecture, 
well as the due pro pot dinning of the strength of the supports to the superincumbent 
v eight, a sil is tar ton treatment of t lie cornice, and, above all. structural solidity. 1 


.\'v..nliii- h. Ilie architect. M Jules Boui^niu. author of u U* Arts Ambea Tr (Paris, 1&73), Home halting 

lu tiut maeytm show the mftuenoeo* Eurupeuu art, Los-reliefe of rortioiia of the Motique of Hawn having edifice 
wuli and tuwm figure Gothic btpe. 
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I’lic Mosque .if Kausooweh el Ohomee is (hr last we need study ns belonging 
i" this period ot i he decadence of Arub-Egyptiau Architecture, That it has a certain 
superficial splsudoui cannot be denied, but the details betray au unmistakable de- 
generacy in style. El Ghooree’s Mausoleum stands among the tombs of the Khalifa 

a cubical sinn-iniv with an exi mvagani ly higij cupola ; however, he cannot have been 
Imrie.l here, since lie was killed in Syria, in the year 1 5i«, in bat I le against the 
Hsumnlee, and his head was carried to their Sultan Selcem. who, in the following 
v i r j r, |>ut mi etui for over to the independence of Egypt, 

l’*' l ‘" 1 ^ Indian trade ot the Arabs, to which, as we have seen, the sovereigns 
■>f Egypt had Ibr centuries owed much of their wealth, met its death-blow under 

Kansoowch el Uhuoree: for in 1497 Vuse<> de Gama sailed round the (Jape of 

Hope. At M el i i n le, on the east coast of Africa, he met with an Arab pilot, who 
conducted Idni to the Malabar coast and into seas previously unknown to European 
seamen, though for several centuries Moslems had carried on there a well-regulated 
i rude, even with China and Japan, which had home them golden fruits. El Gliooree 
did not fail to understand the danger which threatened his people's interests from 
the Portuguese, and, encouraged by the Venetians, be dispatched a fine fleet to the 
Indian Seas under the command of the Kurd Ameer Hussevn. In the first encounter 
wir l' ’d' - Europeans El (ilmoree's admiral won a. victory, tin nigh dearly bought : but 
m the year IdUl) tin* great captain Francisco de Almeida succeeded in avenging the 
deitiii of his soil l.ourenyo, who had been killed in a glorious and heroic struggle 
against the Egyptians, lie annihilated the Egyptian fleet under Huscyn, near I>iu, 
and this victory made the I ’ortuguese masters of the Indies, and destroyed for 
ever the Arab trade with Eastern countries. The new rulers of Egypt, the Osman lee. 
m.idi an attempt, it is true, somewhat Infer, to repossess themselves of Oiu ; hut 
this entirely failed, and to this day the Turk is!, flag lias never again waved 
triumphantly in Indian ports. All tlial was grand and pregnant, all that was 
beautiful and suggestive in Egypt, deteriorated, or was swept away by the Ottoman 
conquest. This fatal catastrophe occurred a few mouth* titter the death of Kansoowch 
el Uhouree, who had neglect*# opposing the Turks wliilc it was yet time. He was 
succeeded by his former slave. Tuiiian Bey. to whom the Gaireues gave the surname 
of Milik ..I Ashi.it, u'., most honoured king : and in the midst of misfortune he 
did credit to flic title by his heroic conduct. On the 17th October. 1516, he 

mount. ■, I the throne, and by the 20th January of the following year his predecessor’s 
conquerors were within a- few miles of Cairo. A battle was 'fought at Heliopolis, 
ilm Pilgrim’s Lake (llirket el I bigg) ; one division of the Oamanlee force 
-ci/cd upon the Egyptian camp, a second surrounded the Mokattain and fell on 
Inman Beys army :n flank. This Sultan had fought like one of the heroes of 

the glorious days oi Islam, and lie had already succeeded in penetrating with 
rw.. Ameers and a picked troop of Mamelukes to the very heart of the Turkish 
(.imp. "li.'ie he had taken p.ssessioii of the Sultan Seleein's tent and had slain the 
generals he found there, when news was brought to him that his. army was in foil 

ilia lit from the field of battle. Even the open and masked trenches in which the 

Egyptians had posted their artillery had fallen into the hands of the Turks, through 
the treason, as if proved, oi two Albanian Mamelukes, who had betrayed to a Turkish 
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pacha — ft countryman of theirs— the Egyptian Sultan's plan of battle, mil I mil 
pointed out to him the trenches hidden hy watt lid reeds, and tin- position ot the 
esammi,. When the tfemanlee had succeeded in eiroumvoiniiig the Egyptian army 
it was indispensable to turn the field-pieces round ; hut they were "Id-tashe-ned iron 
mortars mounted on transoms, loaded with metal. and wit haul " heels, so that this 
movement could not. in fact, he effected ; while the Turks had light and movable 

cannon at their command. Kurt Bey, one of the bravest "I I moans An is, 

therefore in the right when, having been taken prisoner by the vietors. he "a- 
asked by Solemn what had become of Ids former valour—*' That." lie replied, 'had 
suffered no detriment, and U was only to their catutton that the Turks owed the 
victory, for with them the weakest woman might vanquish the strongest man ; 
they were a Frankish device, of which no Moslem ought to make use in tightin- 

against men who believed in (tod and the Prophet. ... 

The Egyptian Sultan fled to Tourali while the Turks took possession ol 1 aim 
and its Citadel. Slaughter and rapine wore indulged in with impunity by Seleein s 

soldiery, drunk with victory, till by a bold surprise and attack all Bey 

more made himself master of the city: He kept it but a short time: he Waa forced 

again to surrender it to the enemy, and then obliged once more to make an 
attempt to save the iiidepeiulenee ot 1‘jgypt by a pitched batik . 1 01 a ah h day 

he fought at Glmoh with a contempt of death worthy to be comment ora n-d : next 

day, however, lie was deserted bv his flying troops, and, being betrayed by Bedaween, 
he was seiueil and dragged a captive to Seloeni. After being kept a prisoner t..r 
seventeen days, he was hanged at the (Into ez-Zmveyleli to an iron hook which is 

still shown there . 1 

This was the end of the Mameluke rule and the beginning of Turkish supremacy 
in Egypt. 

M.uta Wnkkil. the last of the pseudo- Khalits of the Ahbuside race, escaped 
with Ins life when he had solemnly made over all his dignities and rights m in. 
Ottoman princes. He is said to have left two sons, but they died unknown and 
ignored. The Abbasides died out slowly and silently like tinder feebly smouldering 
out: the dvnastv of the Mameluke Sultans ended like the wild lime ot a torch 
that i* suddenly extinguished 1>y a ntormy jjlhl 
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Cairo 

IN 1TB DECADENCE ; AND ITS 

TOMBS. 


ND so henceforward Egypt was a pro- 
vince of t lie Ottoman Empire ; 
governors sent from Constantinople 
resided in the city of Cairo, and a 
Turkish general occupied its citadel. 
Both these officials were to be assisted and 
supported by a state-council composed of 
officers, learned men, and distinguished 
Mamelukes ; and in order to prevent fmv 
governor of the Nile valley from winning 
the suffrages of the inhabitants, each was 
nominated for one year only — a time so 
short that the occupant of the office was 
forced to devote himself with breathless 
haste to the perforu mure of the only task 
to which any one of them applied himself 
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with any zeal. that, namely, of enriching 
himself before the expiration of Ids tenure. 
Then the recalled ruler returned to ( oiistautinople with the booty he had secured, 
and thither also uuv conveyed all the revenues which the state officials were 
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unable to divert into their own pockets . 1 But the most abundant Miurrv rtf wealth 
could not but be dried up by this shameless rapine. I’ndor the .Mameluke prince-, 
commerce bad brought gold in abundance into Egypt, and the reckless pot'entu 
princes had made haste to return the gold they had extorted into the hands from 
which they had snatched it; but under the Turkish rule the wealth rln-v w nun: 
froi 1 1 Egy ] > t was a 1 1 1 >ge t her lost to the conn t ry , ati d tell inti* the 1 1 u 1 1 d > of t ] u ■ 
oppressor and foreigner. Dearth and misery fell upon the wejdth eivatini: Nile. 
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and the condition of the country was not improved when its government pa — rd 
out of the hands of the Turkish Governors — whose Sultans grew weaker and 
weaker — into those of the twenty-four captains (or I icy si of the troops and their 
Mamelukes, who ruled arbitrarily in the provinces, and allowed the pacha from 
Constantinople no privilege whatever but Hint of receiving their annual tribute 

These new tyrants chose a leader from among themsehes- — the Sheykh cl Ikied, 


1 Tin; now Government coiiHfewl of (I) The 1 ‘lo-Ich, who nwi ■ •! tin? or* lei -i' tin* Srilt:i.n -nci i 

Six Milan vv Corps, the uhiflfr uf which funned tin* div.tn irf the IWlm, whuiti tiny r.mc nil. -I anil w I u*ii. cl • -i ■ h- 

if hL'ci-:,.,nL-v, n. e<msl:iLiUiio]fte. (3) Twelve Muiiu-lukt; Bey*, choeetk 1 > . bnt rv.i'li^llil'-, ■ lm in-. I ^i'U i !-■, mhIw. 

ilu imoiih ut Egvpt. This form of govern] nont iiwnnlJi'ii the riko»-;iix'liy, ur l iovL-iuuieiit "1 l nviiij -.il . i-a> ■ ■ 
twi-lw, tiie i.l ui ltlin roll y, under tin? Assy rums, u.e. 020. 
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B (>| d "I the liMinl — and, as there were always several bevs who laid 
r bdm 1,1 f his dignity, cndhss bloody ipLaiTeis arose, of which the scene was usually 
ni die n.'1-ts tti ( H airo, At last, towards the middle of the last century, 
’d’V de\, ;t of diameter mid talent. I mine the Bheykh el Bded, and suc- 

(| ed in ncipiiring the dominion out Egypt He diminished the tttfps of 

Janissaries* increased the number of liis Mamelukes, and ventured, when he had 
S1M ,,th 'd i he support of the people, to send the governing pacha back to Con- 
stantinople. lie laughed to scorn the sentence of death declared against him by 
1 * u ‘ ^ n|,|| \ « t nd, in \i t I, caused liimseft to be proclaimed Sultan of Egypt by the 



Shelter of Mecca. He would have made himself master of Syria bad he "not 
been betrayed by the basest treachery into the hands of his enemies, and then 
^brr his death* the three Beys Jsmaib Murad* and Ibmheem fought for 

•" J 1 1 ^ 1 lr,r y - bin, ah hough 1 lie Forte favoured the last of these three, the two others 

piesfhfK succeeded in taking 1 possession of the Kile valley and of Its capital* and 
sub^jiieiitly learned a great name by defending Egypt against the French under 

* apart"-,, Cairn owes no added splendour to this period. Iler old glory under 

ib. Khalifa has paled : a home had been found by the Nile for a high and 

« haract. ristii* form of culture, but all that was fairest and noblast in it ha.s bdJen into 

^ 1 ’ ,J|| d Miin + and ic is on the lurks* and on the mi arule of their governors that 

r bi<‘] b| : must be laid. They dug the grave, so to speak, of its ancient 

>pliiKbmr + and. as we recall their deeds, we can tint forbear asking— How is it 
T ba[ e\cii ih'U when so much is being done for the improvement of the Khedive's 
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residence, so imicli of Pairo lies in ruins ; that even the noblest building' "t tin: 
time of the Khalits are hastening to utter destruction ; while, outshh- tin- walls, 
ruins lie piled on ruins, and fit her very gates — amid the wreck of m title moinr 
inputs on one hand, and gav pleasure-houses mi tin* oilier — tlu- vultures and wild 
dogs "iip’-e themselves on the iosrthsi u i tc rumou of dead beast > 

■ -o o o 

In I tie lirst instance. no doubt, We must ascribe ibis decadence h> political 
causes, for before the invasion of Egypt by the French, and mv the (-.oveniiiient uf 

Mohammed All brought about better times for the rmtntn. the rulers, a> we Imve 

seem had been for throe centuries incessant h striving to make inoiie\ out ol it, 
mid never either to preserve what was old or to create anyth hut new, Mm this 

will not account for the deeuv of these mominients in later and better limes: and 

* 

Ignass (Joldzilier, the man of all others most competent on all Oriental ipiestimis 

at the presen l dnv, with whom I have gravely discussed this matter, shows con 

vinemgl v in an essav (not vet published, but which he has plan a I at m\ disposal! 
that it is the very character of the Egyptian |ieoph\ their totfd luck of tin 

spirit of historical continuity, wliich is mainly instrumental in tin i lest met ion of 

t lie noblest secular and religions buildings, seconded by the careless constructive 

I C fc 

architecture of the builders of the time of the Khalits. 

lie endeavours in t he first place to clear the Cum ms from the accusation 
of a lack of religious fervour, to which mans writers haw ascribed their neglect 
of some of their noblest places of worship. lie was as imidi surprised as 1 was 

at the number of ruined mosques which we meet with at even step, and which, 

nevertheless, served for the offices of a religion which is still living and rk iiirishing 
under their walls ; a religion which constitutes and contains the alpha and "im-ga, 

the source, sum, and essence of all the spiritual vitality of wliich Moslem Egypt 

is capable, Wherever the eye turns, it sees the annihilation of abandoned mosque*, 
met! resells, and tomhs uf saints — buildings famous in tin- 1 listen vliieli record' 
their origin and splendour — while their very ruins testify to their former magni- 
ficence and beauty. lint ail this destruction cannot he laid to tin- charge of 

religious indifference as attributed to the Moslems of Egypt, for the breast uf the 
Mohammedan certainly never swells with greater pride than under tin- consciousness 
of the abundant well of religious feeling and t hen logical seienn which ilovt > in 
Cairo : and in this respect t-uiro, the capital and heart of Mohammedanism in 
its decadence, mav hold I v hold her own against an\ eit v of the East aneii-nr or 
modern. The Cairene is religious i he is a Moslem, and a pious Moslem, 

and thoroughly devoted to Islam ; hut Mohammed liimsetf declar'd, J Elam i* 

not a monkish system." and the very word Islam signifies "devotion in i o-d." 

i ■ 

and conveys no idea of ascetic mortification. For once that an Egvptini MnAom 
thinks of the "apparatus of terror*' of the Koran, or shudders at im grim and 

elaborate delineations of the pains of hell, lie triumphs a hundred times hi Id* 
ho j ics of Paradise with its cm Hess delight*. t bonun virus an* foreign to Id* 

nature, which strives in everything to see the brightest side ills religion allow - 

him manv worldh pleasures, and he enjuvs them with greed* smMinlitv and 

fickle taste. An old Arab writer, comparing the physical and *piritual charm-tori'- 
ties of the t dai .renew, described them with justice a* bring a* changeable ;i-, the 
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went bn cock, and licentious to the utmost degree ; m that it is difficult for a Christian. 
wi:n sees ihoir worldly mode of life, their facility of temper— verging on frivolity, 

their views of life, and their 


clinging to the world, to be- 


lieve in the religious feeling 
which nevertheless is never lost 
unless by the most reprobate. 

I heir rapid changes of 
mood — a peculiarity which they 
share with other nations in 
whose veins the blood is much 
mixed and their i net instancy, 
which they have inherited from 
their run nail ancestry, must lie 
considered in the second place 
as contributing to explain the 
carelessness with which the 
( hi renes originally set to work 
in the erection of their ancient 

buildings, and with which they 

*• 

abandon them to decay. Works 

** r 

of such strength ns to be calcu- 
lated to endure to all eternity, 
like those of the Pharaohs, they 
never even thought of. AH 
I hat they built bore the stamp 
of evanescence amt change : 
it would seem as though they 
had never quite forgotten the 
tent of their forefathers — a 
dwelling quickly set up and as 
quickly removed, Wrv rarely, 
even in the time of tin* Khalifs, 
was there such rare exercised 
in the el mice of the materials 
or the construction of the 
buildings as in the works of 
the ancient Egyptians. The 
love of luxury and splendour, 
the airy fancy and frivolous 
vivacity of the Egyptian middle- 
ages have taken tangible form 
in numiierliss ill-founded edifices covered over with the richest play of lines 

ai.d splendour of colour. •• They are marvel* in their own way, these Moslem tombs 
and mom | u«* of « 'aim," wrote a Freircli essayist; “ (heir plan, as it lies upon 
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paper, is projected with an astonishing genius for art, mid when they *u*»] <"in 
pleted t hey were for a. few score of yearn as bewitching as a pmnled and ! ' 1 1 1 1 ' ^ 
beauty ran be; but at tile present time they are tm more than s* jiin 1 b I iuin>— 
heaps of I teams, rafters, ami lumps of plaster which belray he oner ihe hist ability 
and superficial character of the builders." This judgment is Ton seven 1 , bur it 
cannot be tlenie<l that the only well-preserved buildings of the Artibs an i hos© of 
which the original foundations were not laid hi the service ol I darn, or else in 
which the influence of foreign art is to be I raced. They were Hyzautiiies who built 

the Hagia Sophia iu Constantinople ; the chief tuoetfue hi tyfamem grew out of 

the church of St, John ; the pillars in the most pie of Am rnn wen- stolen from 

heathen and Christian temples ; the sanctuary' of lhn-Tulooii was built by a 
Greek ; and Italian influence is unmistakable in that nt Husnu. tine of iho>r 
| tortious of this structure which were truly Arabic tell in, as wo have seen, >moh 
after it was built, and the melancholy fate of part of the nm*qtir of Mo'ayyad. 

shortly after its erection, lias also been told 

More spirited descriptions of buildings, fresh in all the spleiidmn and tli.uiu 

of recent completion, than those given by the Arabic historhuis und | an 

nowhere to be found ; but. strange to say. the Moslem, though enjoined by Ids 
relbdoii to fix his inward eve oil nil that is b it T v and sublime, has no h'eling l>u 

O * V k m 

the monuments of a former age, and includes them all mid or ihe one driiomin.it ion 

of ** K Litre©. that is to snv “ heathenish, I hey arouse in him neithoi sympaihy 

nor admiration ; nay, he is so absolutely indifferent to them that he does not even 
despise them. In the historical literature ut the Arabs that refers to lygy pT 

particularly in the ehussicul works of Makreezee and \bd-al baleef the iyunnids, 
the Sphinx, and other monuments are mentioned mid described ; but these uuihnrs 
are read only by a few, and any interest in the monuments of Egypt km an lip id ty 
finds no place among the feelings nt the pious Mohammedan populace. It may be 
confidently declared (hat there are not in all ( aim a thousand Moslems uhu. in 
file whole course of ilieir lives, over took a single donkey-ride to (diizeh To sr The 
Pyramids and Sphinx : and we shall have to speak of great and benntitul monu- 

ments in 1,’pper Egvpt which liave been carried away piecemeal and burin in lime- 
kilns. or built into the foundations of manufactories and palm-es. 1 An iutelligvui 
traveller, a Mohammedan of Damascus me of the * ( illuminated Tlieoso pi lists 
of his time — about 17b years ago made a pilgrimage to Mecca through 
Pi destine, Egypt, and Arabia, spent some weeks in Cairo, and leti not a grave of 
a walee (or saint), inside or outside the city, un visited and nndcscribed ; but of 
the Pyramids, and of the impression they left on his really susceptible uppittlicii- 
si on. we find no word. Even the Mohammedan landowner who makes a voyage 
down tile Nile in his dahabeevch (Nib 1 boat) to inspect liis estates will raiely oi 
never be ut the trouble to take n ride into the country r<> run template ila-e 
11 pillars of eternity" which are the goal of so many inquiring pilgrim-, loan tb 
West ; and if bv chance some ruins of antiquity catch his eve. he vouchsafes HO 
more than a passing glance at these wondrous objects, and ealU ihe fleeting im 
pressum he receives from (hern n mere " fantasy 

(jliililiin “ on "l Mhihiim' ns, l • i h I ■ > i j, .-II 
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The Oriental is not conservative ; he is utilitarian in the strictest sense of 
the wmxl ; hence antiquity, even when it bears the stamp ot grandeur. dees net 
aj^KJal to his sympathies unless it is of some obvious utility* I he artistic merits 
or historical associations of a monument in no way justify its existence in his e\,-^ 
The fi r?s.t condition lie requires is that il should be applicable tn smne purpose ; in 

H hort. -and this tells and explains the whole matter — he is devoid of the IiMoHe -pi nr 

which begets all our pleasure in preserving- the relics of the past, and which is tin 1 

source of all sound culture in the present, 
(.’ertainlv there is no luck ot good Ids- 

p 

tonai is among the Arabs, and even Hie 
philosophy of history has been worthily 
treated of in their literature: but the 

faculty and the endeavour which the Kim* 

■* r 

penn regards ns lying at the root of all 
deeper and higher culture rile effort lo 
apprehend (he present as the child of Hi<- 
past* and to discern its features through 
everv phase of its development — this en- 
deavour and lids spirit are foreign to the 
Orient ah and be therefore feels no pang 
when the monuments of the past arc de- 
stroy ed and their ven met is reekfrssh 

a b ** 1 

erased from the great hook of life. He 

loves 11 stories indeed: they amuse Ids 

fanev and excite Ids interest, which is 
+ 

mdcfatigubK receptive ol tarts wliellie]’ 
real or invented is all one to him ; but 
+t history as we conceive h ' 1 it, and culti 

p 

vate il in order to elevate our minds and 
train our energies, is unknown to the 

Oriental as a moans of education* In former times el-Fsbnve 

was the only historian who insisted on l hat ihe young should 

*• 

be introduced to the study of hist on : he wrote 1 1 1 e history 

of the Khalits, having lived < luring the period of their 

extinction by the Mongols : and his works, which ^eii - 

and are still unknown to the Orient-ids themselves, have lately been |V *vued 

from oblivion hv the industry of Herman research, 1 Kerrntlv, however* die 

+ * 

reformers of education in modern Egypt have bestirred themselves lo cultivate 
historical literature and to make students acquainted with hUton l hose 
praise worth v efforts cannot fail ot exercising a benelicial effect on Hie mental and 
general progress of future generations . but that now living is unlorMninn-k di-vnid. 
as we have seen, of any such impulse of reverence as would result in iff* 

preservation of ancient buildings* These children of the present tn uliom tin- 
future is in the hands of Hod and independent of their volition and lo whom 
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the ] jtjsI' is a tiling unknown— do not actually labour to destroy what exists, 

hut thev feel no rail f" preserve it* and 1 1 i.e decay of those ancient sanctuaries 

causes them tm regret. That which lias no practical utility deserves* as it seems 
to them, to perish : and it would appear as though that cousin' tit t ve spirit 
w Inch was natural to the ancient Egyptians, and (heir passionate adhesion to the 
Unfits ffi/tK 1 1 a • I been entirely iosl to their posterity b\ the admixture of foreign 
blood They prefer to huild something new that offers fresh food for the eye, and 
the\ abandon the decrepit to its fate, \ nturfcuuatel v; ever since the conquest of 
Jvryot bv the Turks all that thev have 1 milt is devoid, not onlv of solid it v, hnt of 

k t I ■ * ■ *■’ 

that line feeling for art which we everywhere meet with among the most ruinous 

remains of the architecture of the Khalits. Am I it is even a subject for rejoicing 
that ill these times of decadence the renewal of the old buildings lias been neglected, 
since the only attempt that has been made in that direction has turned out most 

lamentably. The mosques of (Vtiru were usually built of alternate courses of red 

a nd of yellowish -white stone* 

> l i’M l 1 il 1 1 I I Li 
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a favourite method even in 
western architecture and par- 
ticularly in Tuscan w As the 
red colour was somewhat faded, 
on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal ail the 
old most pies were painted in 
honour of the Khedives guests 
with a colour which is cer- 
tainly anything rather than 
pale. The task of restoring 
the state h old mosques and 
minarets was handed over to 
the house-painter, and Ins tin- 
skilled hand has daubed the 
walls with vulgar ruddle and 
glaring yellow : and now their jack- pudding pattern of stripes disgraces the noble 

monuments* whose builders took the utmost rare in the application of their colours 
that they should be soft and subdued. The structures of the Turkish period are 
ungraceful in form, overloaded with massive ornament, and painted with tasteless 
guudiness ; but they will not long vex the cultivated eye, for. above everything, they 
are built, not for permanence, but for the passing hour— which makes what use it 
can of them: and posterity* which was never once thought of by those who built 
them* will revenge itself bv forgetting them. 

The caprice and laxity which are displayed b\ Orientals in their works ot art 
are reflected in their pol it-ical history. Dynasties and reigning sovereigns change 
with surprising rapidity, and where in the annals of modem Oriental history shall 
wo find long lines of kings like (hose of antiquity or of Europe t 

Time, which hurls its mighty avalanche down upon all things and buries them 
in Us inexorable advance — d ah her, “revolving time, or, as the Arabs also call 
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it, u the parsing 
is nowhere truer, 


of the nights” — -time destroys all things* This 

nowhere more forcibly felt, than in the Hast — 

■* 


mdanrlmh truth 

♦ 


“ Know. oh soul, Hint nil tlittt is not Ailsili ima.'C [ntf^ i^'uv,' 1 


Tims runs a verse whirl i 
earned him the Inmunr of 


was deohii tiled bv the heathen 

k- 

admission into the ranks of the 


Arab Lebeed. and which 
] m lets df Islam * 1 to which 
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in his last years he became a convert. The writers of history ® ven < in the artificial 

and laboured prefeoas to their works, enlarge not on 1 1 1 >- Kieninl, \\ hich is lend 

in the fates of nations. I nit- only ou the Transitory, which si rikes iheiu as tli.v 

contemplate alt earthly things. 

The mythological instincts of the people prompt them, as we often have seen, 
r , , cmm-H. miracles and legends uith sanv.l I mil, lings and relics, and these USUftllj 
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survive n> 1 1 ! 1 1 u ns the objects of their reverence. If the relies are lost, or the 
Imili lilies fit! I into decay, the legend vanishes from the memory of the people* 
ai'i pii rv> in-w ii leanings, arid is at last completely lost, for myths and legends demand 

local eirrumsh c and fostering. .Marry legends, therefore, have disappeared with 

rlii- ancient buildings : still, nut a tew have been preserved, hut they are for the 
most part so nniMsirniis and unmeaning that the repetition of them ran only be 
end urn hie tn those who believe in them. One of the least foolish that \ am ao 
< pm inted with may find a place here. Lane —who was so well acquainted with 
Lairciir life -rehibs it. and connects it with the (Lite of Ez Zuwcyleb or el Muta- 
welci\ of winch ! have spoken, and whieli is believed to work miracles and is regarded 
as a haunt of the mysterious t hief of all the W ulcus or saints. 

A ci nail i pious shopkeeper felt an ardent longing to be enrolled in this 
v en end ile company, and to lhai end lie went to a man who was universally esteemed 
as hnlv. 1u 1 ieg Inni to procure hi in an interview with the Ruth. After all sorts ot 

tests (liis was pr lised him, and he was commanded to go to the above-mentioned 

gate and to address himself to the first person he might see coming out of the neigh- 
bouring mosque of el Mouvyad. fhe ] oere] iaii t obeyed, and he was, in tact, met 

1 iv the lvutb In the form of a dignified old umn t who granted his prayer and 
ordered him In take the district south-west of the Xuweyleh Hate under his pro- 
tection, with the street ealled Dgtrb el A lunar. 1 in mediately the merchant tell that 

he had become a Walee, and perceived that he had insight into things hidden from 

other mortals. When he reached the district cm rusted to him ho saw a man 
si lling rooked beans nut of a large pot to the passers-by ; I lie newly made saint 

took a. stone, struck the pot over with it, and submitted without a. murmur to a 

severe thrashing for the deed. When the hean-seller s rage was somewhat moderated 
and he set to work to gather up the shards of his broken pot, he found, a 

poisonous si in he among the pieces ; then he perceived with repentance that he had 
beaten a Walee who Imd interfered to prevent his selling food that would have 

poisoned Ins customers. The next day the poor sain! limped round his district with 
swollen limbs* and. without thinking of the blows he had received a tew hours 

before, he thing over a huge iar of jni Ik wlii eh was ottered tor sale at a. stall. Again 

* u"*! i* m f 

he was soverclv beaten h\ tile owner, but the passers-by held the milk-seller back, 
remembering what had happened the day before. When they searched among the 
fra uin nts of the milk-jar they found a dead dog- at the bottom, (.hi the third day 
l he Walee dragged himself again to the I'hirb el A hma i\ but painfully, for he was 
smvlv beaten. Here he met a servant carrying a tray oil his head* with delicacies 
ami fruit intended for a feast in a country -house. The saint, immediately put his 

stick between the mans feet, so that lie fell down and all the contents ot the 
saucers wore >pilt in the street.. The servant flew on him in a fury, and gave 

him as severe a laste of the stick as lie himself expected to : * ^ 

his clumsiness. Meanwhile the dogs fell upon the cates that lay in the roadway, and 

within a few minutes of the first mouthfuls they lay dead. I his proved to the 

bystanders that the food that had been spilt was poisoned, and they earnestly im- 
plored lie- saints forgiveness. The pious man rubbed his severely beaten shoulders, 
said to himself that it was not worth while to sec things that were hidden from other 
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i in trials, ami praved to God and the Kutb to remove from him tlie burden of sanctity 
and in ivslmv liim to Ids funner ignorance a ad humble condition, Hea ven granted Ids 
praver, and, as a shopkeeper, lie escaped tin heatings he had received as a- Waive. 1 

It is related uf the saint commonly known as " Iron Stone," who is said to 
have been the Mameluke oi' Sultan Kayt Hey, that his master sent him to a vener- 
i l I ile she v k h to utter liim a rich gift in gold. Hie Waleo at flrst refused the offering, 
hut j ovsent I v accepted it, pressed tin. 1 min between Ids hands, in which in instantly 

turned to blood, and said. "See inv son, this is your 

v - b* 

gold.’ The Mameluke was staggered: be remained 
with tlie Wei lee as his disciple, founded an order of 
her v miles, and is to this day reverenced as a saint 
at t'airo ; more than one legend is connected with 
Ids tomb 

Particular powers are ascribed tu various relies, 
Imt ?he\ are also attributed to certain buildings, as, 
fur instance, to a certain mosque which is still called 
"(buna el brunt," Li\, the mosque of the daughters. 
This, it is believed, has the gift of assisting girls 
who have remained unmarried to gel a husband. 
Even Frida v the true believers assemble in this 
mosque, as in all the others, to pray and hear 
sermons. If a maiden* who, in spite of the efforts 
of her relatives, has hot succeeded, in being chosen 
as the mistress of anv harem, desires to obtain a 

i- 

husband, tradition prescribes the full owing mode of 
procedure : She must go on a Friday to mid-day 

pruvrr— the most solemn service in the whole week — 
in the Mosque of the [laughters. When the believers 
prostrate themselves for the first time at tlie cry of 
the Imam, u Allah akbnr (Allah is great), and while their foreheads touch the 
reed mats nu the floor of the mosque, she must walk once up and down the 
span- dividing two ranks uf worshipper* ; then, beyond a doubt, within a year ii 
shall hr her lot to know the joys uf married life bv the side of a good husband. 

Most of the pious lege mis are associated with the tombs of saints which, like 
the saints themselves, are called Waives, A great many of these nia\ be regarded 
a- centres of i hr religious life of the < 'u Irenes, and yet the older ones are no betler 
kept up than the other structures of the time of the Khalifs. Snell waive tombs 
a iv either found in mosques, which are named after the saints interred in them, 
or the\ are independent structures roofed with u cupola within wliose narrow walls 
the coffin of the saint, covered with a carpet, serves as the shrine before which the 
devotees pm up their prayers, These Kubbeli are usual! \ erected on the spot where 
tlm holy man, whose remains they cover, is supposed to have had his anchorite's 
cell or Zawivah (literally* his corner), and such buildings occur at every step 
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through nut the East ; for great Is the number of men whose tombs have hcrmne 
the scene of pious devotions or the centre ot a crowd ot aupeist it inus and mi' :l • 1 u h <u> 
legends. A devout Moslem will never pass by such a memorial without pun tug <41 
an inward prayer and a supplication 
that he may be received into the 
order of the Walees. What such 
a saint may he, and what idea we 
1 oa \ form of Mohammedan sanctity, 

-n h 

has been set before the reader in 
the account of the mawlid or birth- 
day-festival of the holy Ahmed 
Si^vid cl-Heila wee of Tnnlah. 

a i 

Often at night, on the way 
Inane from some distant excursion, 
ere reaching Cairo a monotonous 
chant may he heard, hardly to be 
railed a song a recitative in Arabic, 
broken from time to time by a 
shrill scrotum wrung as it were 
frin 1 1 the labouring breast of some 
passionately excited worshipper in 
his pious ecstasy. A reverent feel- 
in t; steals over the traveller, and 
Ids blood runs chill as he catches 
sight of the figures of the Dervishes, 
shrouded in the shades of night, 
who at this late hour are gathered 
round the ton dr of a W&lee, per- 
forming their strange evolutions and 
their Zikr. or mystical recitations, 

M 

under the open heavens, I propose 
lo take my readers to witness such 
a Zikr when ! make them the 
spectators of tin 1 festivals ot the 
Cairenes; but the visitor to the 
capital can at any time assist at 
these very extraordinary religious 
practices if he visits a Tekkeh or 
Dervish monastery at certain hours. 

These buildings commonly occupy the site of the former dwelling place u \\ alee 
who was in wnne way connected with the order to which the cloisi. r belongs. 

Every Thursday, as it grows dusk, a troop of Dervishes, in their grey sugrir 

loaf hats of sheepskin, proceed, lamp in hand, through the Ahdoeu *Dvh oi < 

and then, to the left, through the squalid Lanes of the Dreek quarter. I lev 11 

wav to a tomb-mosque, rarely visited by foreigners, where the) pass the whole 
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night by the grave < »f 
til the f '["Us exercise* 

Hie lover elas*, nnv. 

* 


the 

of 

even 


saint in Zikr, Many even of the 11 on -initiated take part 
this brotherhood, which G much niu after by the people, 
many of the better eh Heated and cultivated Cairenes go 
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to the tombs of the Widens, in the first instance no doubt on account of the 

miraculous powers ascribed to them, and which are chiefly exercised in healing, for 

which reason they naturally are chiefly attractive to the sick and crippled. Under 

ii sveamore near t uno thine stood a Kiibbeh which* even in the last century, is said 
* 

to have possessed the miraculous power of curing animals; for if some of the dust 
taken from inside il were laid on the sick or injured limb ot any beast a euro 
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was Instantly effected The tombs of other saints are frequented because- their aid 
Is hoped for hi cirruinstanees of outward difficulty, and others again l" obtain tin 
blessing of offspring. At Za'ka* a frontier- town between Kgypt mat Syria, not far 
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from el-Areesh, tlinv is the grave of a Bedawee saint and stay kb named Zuvveyvid, 
of which the gate is never closed, because it is bi'lieud that treasure* preserved in 
it can never be Stolen by n ny thief, and that ihusr who seek refuge in it escape 
their pursuers, Nor is It oiih I lie tombs n| L nimutr-v orktug saints that eiijiy v ueh 
fame and reverence, but also those of sueh men as have intimately connected 
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with the rise and growth of Main, particularly those of the Companions of r In- 
Pro pi let, ij\ f those men who had known the Prophet himself Among these are 
reckoned those watTitn’s who came into Egypt with the great lender Ainroo. and 
every tout 1 ) which the people persuade themselves has been erected to « me of these 
shares t lie same honours as the resting-places of the W a lees. 

It is true that the tonib of the same l< i onipjinion " is venerated in tour or 

five different places, and yet we never find any attempt made to clear up the con- 
tmdictinus that arise from this, for the tenacity with which the people cling to 
such traditions is very great. Most of those which survive in Egypt are com meted 

with the hapless family of the Khalif Alee. They owe their origin to the lamih 

of the Patimites, who, as we have shown, traced their pedigree hack to Fatima, the 
wife of Alee and Mohammed's favourite daughter, and who made the pious city of 
Cairo, in which they resided, (he centre of a Shi'he dominion, Evmi at the present 
day. when Cairo is justly regarded as the focus of Sunnite learning, these traditions 
are firm I v believed. Thus the great festival of A shot am which was origin: dh 
pfiidaic and begins on (lie tenth day of the first Mohammedan month Mnhiinviu, is 

solemnly observed as a great fast ami day of repentance by those ('atrem-s who 

cherish the memory of Alee, and with mourning ceremonials that are scouted by the 
Sunnites, because it is the anniversan of the fall of the dynasty of Alee and of the 

*■ »*i 

martyrdom of Hasan and Ihiscyn. the two sons of Alee, The scene of those per- 

formances, which in part are perfectly theatrical, is usually the mosque of 
el Hfisanevn, where the head of the martvr Husevn is said to be buried This Huseyn 
is a saint highly esteemed hy the Fairenes, and. their most unpleasant peculiarity 
being their perpetual habit of swearing, n i > oath is ufteiier in their lips than — " I >y 
the life of our master Huseyii tWahavaf seed^ua Hiiseynl 

The most abundant food for the tomb-worship of the Fai runes is ottered (hem 
at the Karafeli, tht most vast cemetery in all the East ; and there, if anywhere, 

we may find the traces of those beliefs of the Egypt of tin- Pharaohs winch lnivc 

survived among the Moslems of tlie Nile valley. i have already hinted that such 
remains exist, when speaking of the festival of Ahmed-eFBedawee at Tautah and of the 
rising of the Nile. In ( aim we are p&rtki daily reminded of ancient forms of thought 
hy the fact — unique among the modern cities of the East — that behind the abodes of 
the Using there lies spread a city of the dead ; a place of rest full of grave* and 
mausoleums innumerable. We saw,, when considering the Necropolis of .Memphis, 
that in the time of the Pharaohs the cities of the dead were placed to ihr west of 
the towns, and that this situation was inti match connected with their religion and 
mythology ; and it may have happened quite accidentally that the Necropolis of 
M o] lammedan Cairo extends as a long array of groups of tombs outside the Ea-teni 
limits of the city and across the ledge of the Mokattnim There. lo the right and 
Left of the citadel, stand those magnificent cupohud buildings which, with their 
builders. 1 have already Introduced to the render, and at the fret of the mausoleums 
of the great be immeasurable rows of graves with simple headstones ur white- 
washed Kubheh, A cemetery is called a “karafeli" in the Arabic dialect spikeii in 
Egypt ; hut this name originally belonged only to those particular acres of tin dead 
that surround these tombs of the Khalits and Mamelukes, This Kara h-h. for 
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centuries the hniyiiig-pbieo of the Moslem inhabitants of Cairo* is also one of the 
must |k i pular resorts of the pious, whether native or foreign, who visit Cairo in 
i inter to seek mil the graves of the saints and there to put up a fervent prayer. 
The pnpubur of Cain* frequently make n pilgrimage to the Karate h on a Friday, 
starting hi lore sunrise, and regntarh on certain holy days, particularly iltul of 
i'| Ih'd Men, women, and children are then 1<* be seen crowding the streets that 
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lead to the eerne ten’ ; and the 

V 

filled with imv and active life. 

“ * 


city of the dead, usually so deserted and silent, is 
Falm-branehes are laid on the graves; dates, bread, 


and alms are dispensed to the poor, and the spirits of the favourite saints are 
appealed to in long- winded supplicatam. Are these devotees Moslems — believers in 
the 4 me and only Cod — or are they not a people who worship their ancestors * In 
truth we ran hardly blame the Wehahiteed — those destroyers of the temples in I pper 
Arabia and India — when thev turn their fanaticism against the tombs of the W aloes, 

i 


1 Vim* f.f :i su'd O iil-o the from A1 i.l-el-Wu.li!iiiU 0i> ir founder, This wet arosu in tin 1 ™4 ot tho 
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pulling' them down atnl devastating thorn because Una conduce to I'tisnm the 
gr 

and Monotheistic i (lr;i. 

Iii the Kamieh beyond a doubt the alluromprehending Vlihdi has far k» 
honour done him Uian the pious dead interred there Members uf rvrrv -i <-t m:i\ 
dud here the resting-places of the most revered leaders uf the ritual tin v nbser\ r 
Here a mausoleum novel's a sarcophagus with the mortal re nun ns of the Imam 
Shafe ee. 1 the foil inter of the science of the rationale of rammir.nl Law mid llie liighh 
revered originator of the ritual named lifter him. v liieli was the pn dominant one 
until the Turkish conquest. A ]>erfcet garland of beautiful legends has been w oven 
round 1 he history and person oi (his remarkui ile man hv the mythological spirit "i 

the Egyptians, Man y miracles are related of Ids Kubbcli, of which the d as tie 

Cairenes believe, never opens, but to a true believer and never to the reprobate in 
whose heart there lurks a doubt : and this miraculous peeulhmtv oi 1 the door which 
leads to the sepulchre of the pious sage i> said to have unmasked many a hvpo- 
ei’ite, A large part ot I he Necropolis hears the mil lie of ShateVe. and here stands 
the ntosque-toiiib of the vice regal family called the Ilosh el Ra>ba. which is visited 
principally by foreigners. In (Ids stands the beautiful sarcophagus of the great 
general Ibrahim Pacha, father of the ex- Khedive, and there the Koran P ivad 
early and late, 

^ cry special miraculous powers are attributed to the tomb of the famous 

Imam Pcyth ibn Su'd, 2 known as ,L (he father of miracles"; the miraculous pm ms 

he exercised during Ids life having remained with him after death. Once upon a 

tune — so sairli the legend — one of his votaries, being in groat straits, came to tin 

kubheli of this saint, and prayed fervently for release from his nerd. Aft it in- had 

Squatted a. long time, sunk in meditation and grief before the holv spot. lie fell 

asleep, and the Imam appeared to him In a dream ami said, " He easy, pious man 

when thou shall wake, take that th m sludt hud in my grave." The poor man 

opened Ids eyes, and before him sal a bird, who recited the Koran without In dm 

tiou in all the seven modes. The man took the bird, and showed it in the city. 

where the learned creature excited so much attention thru the governor desired u< 

possess it, and paid so high a sum for is that the man was able to pav his debts 

arid to live tree of care for the remainder of his da vs. Hut the (ioveriiur did not 

» 

long rejoice in Ids acquisition, for the Imam appeared to him at night in a dream, 
and said, “Know that my soul is shut up in a cage in your house.' N « \ t 
morning, when the governor went to see Ids feathered and learned captivo, it had 
disappeared, for the Imam had assumed the form of n bird in veliev tin- pious 
devotee in Ids need. I must also mention the tombs of the Sadat ;b Hekrei veh 
f,t\. those principals of the Egypliuii orders uf hervishes who dcseend in a diivet 
line from the Khalit' A1 too Hekr. This dignity eonti nines to rid- day to t ■ r i j « > v the 
highest eoiisidcrat inn. and the holder takes a distinguished po-irion at many populai 
and religious festivals. The tombs of (lie Sadat a]\Wuwee\rh. o- of tin- former 

heads of the orders derived from Alee, ,iv also to be seen in tin- cit\ of the 

■ 

dead. The present holder of fids high otiiee, which, however, i- natch excivi>ed, 
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|s m rieli landowner of most gracious muunera, who is willing to show, to such 
foroiu 1 1.10's ;m have a sufficient introduction, his beautiful and venerable family 
ivsidrnco — which is, perluipH, the most characteristic dwelling come down from old 
times to m 1 1 Gairn his choice library hill of litrran treasures, and the most affable 

kindness witlial. He lias even conducted mum a learned European wild the 

utmost amiability to visit (lie tombs of his predecessors, where there is to be seen 
his extreiiioK interesting pedigree, which goes bark, ostensibly, to the time of the 
Moslem invasion of Egypt. 

Yonder touib. where all pause with such deep devotion and reverence, is that 
of the sheykb Omar ibn ebFarccd , 1 the poet of the + ' Wine -songs, " the great hymns 
of mystical divine love among the Mohammedans. The poem is throughout alle- 
gorical. To be sure, and does not celebrate the material juice of the grape or its 
effects* bill the divine afflatus and cotacy of the Soofec who has drunk of the 

sweet and intoxic&tmg spirit of God's hoe. and, abandoning his own identity, has 

become one with his celestial beloved one. By the sepulchre of Sheykb Omar 
versos arc ofleit recited from Ids poems which work up the bystanders to the highest 
pitch of transport, and it is often the scene of those Xikr so frequently mentioned, 
and to which reference will again be made in a future chapter. 

We have lingered long among ruins mid tombs, and have given a due meed 
of attention to old lYiiro. We will now turn to the young and flourishing capital, 
its reside ii l s of to-day. and the 'princely house that has succeeded in arresting the 
country in its drift towards ruin, and — with the help of foreign pilots — in guiding 
its course into a safer and better channel. 


] Uii'il \. M. 133$, Hull IVLilliknm LI,, 338, 

a Be%kms mvoc&tioiia uccmnpai I Iry wLirlmg and ocher ^ewtures, 
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THE KHEDIVE TAWEEEK. 


Preface to Yol. II. 

— 

OW that the second volume of this work lies finished before 
me, and I once more glance over its contents, I feel irresistibly 
impelled to address a few words of explanation to the reader, 
for the production of such a book is a slow process, and events 
crowd on each other’s heels in the East with a rapidity unknown 
in any other part of the world ; they have, in fact, outstripped 
the publication of these pages. The man who for many lustres 
governed Egypt has yielded without a blow to the decisive 
interference of foreign powers ; he has descended from his throne to set his son 
in his place, and has been forced to quit his home and dominions as an exile. This 
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hapless fate has not. indeed, fallen on an innocent man, for the recklessness with 
which the Khedive Ismail squandered and exhausted the enormous resources of his 
country led him at last to ruthlessly plundering his subjects and damaging their 
best interests, to a contempt for pledges that ought to have been binding, to coups 
d’etat , to ignoble intrigues, to favouring worthless adventurers, and, finally, to bank- 
ruptcy and disgrace. And hardly was the tree — to use a bold image — felled to 
earth — the much-belauded tree, whose branches had afforded shelter and shade and 
a harvest to so many of the denizens of the wood — than it was deserted by all 
those who had been wont to resort to it with thanks and praise, and those very 
songsters which previously had sung it the sweetest and most flattering lays were 
those which now wheeled round it in its fall with the loudest shrieks and bitterest 
reviling. The shade it had bestowed, the fruit it had borne, all was forgotten ; 
and the verdict of its judges was so loud and stern that, at the present time even, 
a thoughtful spectator of the end of the Egyptian tragedy is inclined to include 
the fallen potentate among those princes of the East who, living in indolence, sloth, 
and lavish self-indulgence, while squandering with heartless cruelty the sweat of the 
people’s brow, pursued no aim with zeal but that of ruining themselves and their 
nation. It is the duty of history to lighten the tints of this dark picture of a 
fallen man. 

In these pages much has been said of all that Egypt owes to this most 
extravagant of her rulers ; nor need I here withdraw the due meed of praise, for even 
in the days of his greatest splendour and good fortune the exiled Khedive was an 
indefatigable administrator, and of the millions he spent, a considerable fraction was 
applied to really productive undertakings. Without his support the Suez Canal 
would have remained unfinished ; he constructed numerous railways, and established 
telegraphic communication for long distances on the shores of the Nile and the 
Red Sea ; his additions to the network of canals cost many thousands of pounds, 
as did the magnificent works in the new port of Alexandria. He devoted vast 
sums to the disinterment and preservation of the monuments of antiquity, and he 
constantly endeavoured to raise the standard of public education with patient good 
sense, liberal assistance, and excellent judgment, which was displayed in his choice 
of Dor Bey as head of the council of education. He even aided the Christian 
communities in Egypt by building schools and churches ; and many scientific societies 
are indebted to him for liberal pecuniary assistance, heartily bestowed. 

The frontiers of Egypt were, under him, considerably extended ; forced labour 
was — at least nominally — remitted, and actually claimed with much greater modera- 
tion ; slavery was suppressed with energy and determination — all this must not be 
forgotten to his credit. Many of these achievements, it is true, were certainly not 
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performed solely for the advance of culture and the benefit of his country, but in 
order to attract the eyes of Europe, and more for the advantage of his own family 
than that of his people ; still it is indisputable that he did undertake them, and— 
to return to the figure of speech I have already employed, and to compare him 
once more to a fallen tree — these deeds were its fruit, and the exiled ruler may 
demand of posterity that it shall weigh and allow for them before recording judg- 
ment against him. 

Great expectations have been formed of the Khedive Tawfeek, his eldest son — 
as of so many young heirs to a throne — and there seems to be some foundation 
for them, for all we learn of his private life from trustworthy witnesses, to whom 
the Khedive Tawfeek is well known, gives us a favourable impression of his 
character. 

I here give the reader a short account of him, chiefly founded on information 
received from Pastor Transvetter, for many years the estimable and energetic 
minister of the German Protestant community in Cairo. 

No member of the family of the Khedive Ismail has ever been less a subject 
of report and gossip than the heir-apparent to the throne, Tawfeek, for until 
within a short time he led a quiet and unobtrusive life, never appeared in public, 
and consequently was not sought by the ambitious or adventurous, although the 
succession was secured to him by the firman I have had occasion to mention. But 
this document was never regarded as good for much, and its execution was looked upon 
as extremely doubtful. Besides this, his brothers, Hasan and Huseyn, now exiled 
with their father, made much more display than he did, and many thought they 
saw in them the real successors to the throne. Many were highly displeased because 
Tawfeek was never sent to Europe for his education, as the others were ; but in this they 
were wrong, since experience has shown that young Egyptians, when transplanted to 
the capitals of our more cultivated countries, generally lose their happiest natural 
gifts, and gain nothing in exchange but the knack of chattering in a few languages, 
a thin varnish of superficial cultivation, a taste for the dissipation and extravagance 
of our great cities, and indifference to religious matters. Tawfeek has been pre- 
served from this moral poisoning; and, nevertheless, he has acquired in Egypt, from 
competent tutors, a really estimable store of knowledge in every department. He 
is a cultivated man, even in the European sense of the words, and at the same 
time a good Moslem. In spite of his strongly-markecl Mohammedan tone of mind, 
he has remained singularly free from rigid fanaticism, as is proved by the circum- 
stance that he has assumed the honorary presidency of the free schools — gratuitous, 
and for all denominations 1 — now existing in Cairo, and founded, for the most part, 

1 Ecoles libres, gratuites, et universelles. 
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by a Franciscan sisterhood. In this respect he has distinguished himself favourably 
from his brethren by his moderation. Perfectly content with a charming country 
estate, he always refused to have any splendid palace built for him, in spite of his 
fathers reiterated desire, and was so disinclined for the society of the harem — the 
fertile cause of ruin to many an Oriental dynasty — that up to the present time he 
remains content with one wife, a woman of remarkable education for an Eastern 
lady, who is even equal to the duties of superintending the education of her chil- 
dren ; and his domestic life is said to be a happy one. It follows from all this 
that far fewer adventurers have crowded round this reserved and domestic prince 
than round the former more splendid and extravagant nobles and rulers of Egypt. 
This speaks volumes in his favour ; not less so the other fact, that he was the 
first of his family to put his property at the disposal of the commission for the 
discharge of his country’s obligations, when it was necessary to find means to cover 
both the floating and consolidated debt. Those who know him praise the honest 
and frank nature which he is said to have shown also in the late change of ministry. 
We must hope that he will justify all this favourable augury, and that he may be 
so happy as to overcome all the enormous difficulties and hindrances which he will 
meet with on every side. 

These are the last supplementary words which I desire to add to this book ; 
and now that it lies complete before me, and I contemplate the work of my pen, 
I feel as though I had honestly accomplished my share of all I could venture to 
promise, in the publisher’s name and my own, in the Preface to the First Volume. 
The work — though carried through at so much cost, with so much pains, and, at 
the same time, with so sincere a love for its subject — cannot but have defects 
and deficiencies ; still it may, on the whole, be said that it has been successfully 
accomplished, since it has won the suffrages of such admirable judges of all relating 
to ancient Egypt as the great Lepsius, Dr. Maspero of Paris, and Monsieur E. 
Naville of Geneva, and of the learned Von Kremer with reference to the modern 
portion. 

The friendly reception accorded to it in Germany, and far beyond the frontier, 
is amply proved by the fact that two editions have already been called for, and 
that it is found worthy of translation into French, English, Italian, and Spanish. 

I close my task with feelings of gratitude ; and I must not omit to avail 
myself of this opportunity of expressing my heartfelt thanks to the admirable artists 
who have placed their best services at our disposal, to draw what was old and 
invent what was new ; to the publisher, who has made great pecuniary sacrifices, 
and whose leading thought it has been to make this work worthy of its pretensions, 
and to carry the artistic portion of it to the highest pitch of perfection possible ; 
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and, finally, to those gentlemen to whom I owe the material assistance of contribu- 
tions and information. To Dr. Goldziher I owe a valuable notice of the mosque- 
university of El-Azhar ; to Dr. Spitta of Hildesheim — known in Cairo as Spitta Bey 
— librarian to the Khedive, an admirable essay included in the chapter on the life of 
the people in Cairo ; to Dr. Klunzinger, author of an interesting work on Upper 
Egypt, some important information on the Arabian Desert, which he knows better 
than any one. Dr. Hommel of Munich has afforded me valuable aid in establishing 
an orthography for Arabic names in German ; and I owe also particular acknow- 
ledgments to Professor Gnauth of Nuremberg, whose artistic knowledge and instinct 
has been of inestimable advantage in “ delineating ” the country that 1 have 
“ described.” 2 

With these grateful acknowledgments I close the Preface to the Second and 
last Volume of my work on Egypt. 

GEORG EBERS. 

August, 1879. 

1 “ Upper Egypt : its People and Products.” Blackie & Co. 

2 To these names the translator must add that of Dr. Edward Meyer, to whom' she is indebted for a pains- 
taking revisal of the orthography of Arabic names and words in English. 


For the guidance of the reader, it may be said that the vowels are sounded as follows : — 

A. as in ant ; ee as in seen ; ey as in skein ; i as in sin ; oo as in boot ; u as in put ; y as in yet. G . is 
always hard. 
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ORNAMENT FROM A KORAN OF THE TIME OF SCHA’ABAN. 

{From a MS. in the Vice-regal Library at Cairo.) 





H EJECTION and loss of freedom could 
not avail to quell the most warlike of 
peoples, and when the French army, 
under Buonaparte, made its adventurous 
attempt on Egypt, the love of military 
glory prompted them to forget their 
bondage and to turn their thoughts to 
fresh deeds of arms. Long before this 
date Leibnitz, in a very ample memorial addressed to 
Louis XIV., had enlarged on the idea of taking pos- 
of Egypt, and Buonaparte obtained the consent 
of the Directoire for this project by convincingly showing 
them that the power of England would be most 
effectually combated on African soil, and that France, 
if once in command of the Nile Valley, would find it 
easy to hamper the British trade with India, and to 
conquer that peninsula. And how dazzling must the 
boldness and novelty of this enterprise have appeared 
to the soaring ambition of the young general, who is 
said to have declared, before the French fleet sailed 
from Toulon, in May, 1798, that a great name was only 
to be won in the East. Was Europe too narrow for his 
of the Great Alexander, whose deeds are as memorable 
^est ? It is certain that he was following the example 
en he organised a body of more than a hundred artists 


session 
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crowned by the fullest suc- 
cess. It was they who once 
more brought to light the 
cradle of human culture, after 
long centuries of oblivion, 
and by their great work, 
well-known by the name of 
“ Description de l’Egypte,” 
they taught us to retrace the 
history of the human race, 
and opened out new paths 
of research and new roads 
to the intercourse of nations. 

The Republican fleet 
sailed from Toulon, but its 
destination was a profound 
and well-kept secret. On the 
2nd of July it reached Alex- 
andria, and only nineteen 
days later the famous battle 

of the Pyramids had changed the destinies of Egypt. We have seen how deplorable 
was the condition of the country at that time, drained by the greed of the Turkish 
Pacha and the Mameluke Beys ; its population, which at the present day has again 


A MAMELUKE IN FULL ARMOUR. 


This band of students — admir- 
ably selected representatives 
of almost every branch of 
science — earned for their 
nation the right to boast of 
the Egyptian invasion as a 
great and productive enter- 
prise, solely through their 
own indefatigable and de- 
voted energy, which was 


and savants to accompany his invading army to Egypt. 



THE REGENERATION OF EGYPT 


doubled, was reduced to two and a half millions of souls. Nevertheless the French 
found they had no light task before them, for the Governors at that time — Ibraheem 
and Murad Bey — more particularly the latter, at the head of a force greatly 
outnumbering the French, fought with a chivalrous and heroic valour which won 
them the sympathy of many of the European nations. But the stormy attacks 
of the swift and splendid Mameluke cavalry were of no avail against the 
strategic genius of the Corsican and the stolid strength of the French battalions. 
The Republican regiments decided the fate of Egypt (as the Fatimide army of Djauhar 



NEAR GIZEH, BETWEEN THE NILE AND THE PYRAMIDS. 


had done so long before) not far from Gizeh, between the Nile and the Pyramids 
— those Pyramids within sight of which it is said the general addressed his troops 
in these burning words of encouragement — “ Songez que du haut de ces monu- 
ments quarante sifecles vous contemplent.” (Remember that from the height of 
these monuments forty centuries are looking down upon you.) 

The result of the battle of the Pyramids was that Cairo and the command 
of the Nile valley fell into the hands of the French, who for three years maintained 
their position there, in spite of the total destruction of their fleet in the Bay of 
Aboukeer, by Nelson’s squadron, on the 1st of August, 1798. After Napoleon’s 
return to France, 1 the command was given to General Kleber — a brave and talented 


22nd August, 1799. 
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the finest officer of the whole French army; and on the 20tn oi iviarcn, 

near the ruins of Heliopolis, 
than six times the 

In one of the” streets of Cairo the dagger of a young fanatic from Aleppo 
oic heart of Kleber, and a few months later the English forced his 
Menou, to capitulate, first in Cairo and then m Alexandria, 

1 France was obliged to resign all political pretensions in Egypt ; 

•emained powerful there, 
European culture gaining 
Egypt far 
other Oriental country, 


Alsatian, 

1800, that memorable battle was fought at Matareeyeh 
in which 10,000 French put to flight a Turkish army of more 

number. 

pierced the her 
incapable successor 
September, 1801 


but her influence r< 
and when we see 
on the upper classes of society in 

more rapidly than in any < 

and even weaning the populace from many old 
customs, we must attribute this, in the first 
instance, to the French, whose influence was 
felt partly through the various measures intro- 
duced by Napoleon, and partly, too, through 
the amiable manners characteristic of their 
nation, and by which they won the hearts ot 
the Viceroys. Above all, they succeeded in 
gaining the favour of that remarkable man 
, who guided the vessel of Egypt’s fortunes into 
n a new channel, and who founded the family of 
rulers who to this day govern Egypt, 
mean Mohammed (or Mehemet) Ali, the most 
highly lauded and most terribly vilified of all 

the princes of Egypt. 

This exceptional man was born at Kavala, 

a small town in Macedonia, in 1/69, in a 
home which, though poor, was by no means 
base, as has often been asserted. His uncle 

> was early 

After his uncle’s death he was 
— r of his native 
o-. but in the divan of his 
found ample opportunity for development. 

tcome, applied the 
lli6 the most valuable 

of his biographers to sky that he was at one 

; against the French, 

ntal friend, and commanded by that friend’s 
3 in battle that he first met those who became 
acknowledged that his bravery and prudence 
to the rank of Bin-Bashey, or Major. 


mmmm 


took charge of the gifted boy, who 

left an orphan. 

cared for by the deputy-governor 

town. He never had the advantage of any proper schooling, ----- 
foster-father his practical talent for affairs : *. 

The circumstance that Mohammed Ali, in order to increase his 
fortune brought him by his first wife to speculating in tobacco- 

produce of his native town — has led many < ~ - 

fimn « “t.nba,rr,rmist.” In the vear 1799 he went to Egypt to fig it 


STATUE OF GENERAL KLEEElt AT 8TRA8BURG. 


1 By the Convention of El-Arish. 


2 Salonica. 
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Being well recommended to the new Governor sent to Egypt by the Porte, 
Khosrew Pacha — whose most dangerous opponent he ere long became — and being 
favoured also by the admiral of the Turkish fleet, his keen eye soon detected his 
master’s weakness, and the untenable political position held by the Beys then 
governing the valley of the Kile. He first obtained such an ascendency over the 
Turkish mercenaries disbanded by the avaricious Khosrew, as greatly encouraged his 
ambitious designs ; and he then succeeded in forcing his master to appoint him to 
the chief command of the whole body of police in the country. In this influential 
position he could serve every party; to-day the officials of the Porte and to-morrow 
the Mameluke Beys, who, after the departure of the French, returned to their old 
rapacious tyranny. He neglected not the smallest circumstance that could render 
him indispensable to either party, till at length he succeeded in grasping the 
government of Lower Egypt, in shaking off Khosrew and every other rival, and in 
having himself proclaimed Pacha by the Cairenes, 1 now driven to extremity by the 
oppressions of the Mamelukes and of the unpaid Turkish mercenaries. He then 
entrenched himself in the citadel, and obtained his appointment from the Porte, first 
as Governor and subsequently as hereditary Viceroy. 

He put an end to the resistance of the Mameluke Beys — whom he had frequently 
beaten, and whose arbitrary rapacity kept the prosperity and progress of the country 
in perpetual danger — by a stroke of despotic power which was in truth one of the 
most horrible of which history has preserved the record. On the 1st of March, 1811, 
Mohammed Ali invited all the Mameluke Beys (480 in number) to a banquet in the 
citadel of Cairo, and the whole knightly company arrived on their handsome and richly 
caparisoned horses, in gorgeous dresses, and all the splendour of arms. Hardly had 
they entered the narrow street, shut in by high walls, which leads up to the gate 
of the citadel, called el-Azab, than a cannon, fired from the old walls, gave the signal 
for Mohammed Ali’s Albanian soldiers to begin the massacre. Suddenly, from every 
window and loop-hole, well-aimed shots flashed and rattled from the guns of the 
Albanians, who were well entrenched behind the walls. Hundreds of Mamelukes 
and wounded horses lay wallowing in blood on the paved way of the little street. 
Volley after volley was fired ; death reaped a fearful harvest ; those who escaped 
the murderous bullets sprang from their horses, snatching their sabres from the 
sheath and their pistols from their belts — but there is no foe to face them but the 
hard perpendicular walls, constantly dealing out a new dole of death. In unutterable 
confusion, horses and men — living, dying, and dead — gather, roll, and tumble into one 
mass, one heap ; at first shouting and screaming ; then silent, convulsed ; and at last, 
as it grows in size, still, rigid, and stark. In half an hour Mohammed Ali had 

quenched the swift pulse, the haughty vigour, of 480 lives, as he might have wiped 
their names off a slate. One — only one — survived, Ameen Bey, who was saved by 
his noble horse, which took a tremendous leap over the breastwork of the citadel. 
The Cairenes firmly believe in this leap, and show the spot where it took place. 2 

When the great tragedy was ended, and the last groan had died away by the 

1 1806 . 

2 There is a graphic account by M. Ch. Didier (“Les Xu its du Oaire, 1860”). According to this account Ameen Bey 
did not enter the citadel, but fled with his suite to Ba 9 atyn, between Mokattam and the Nile, and thence to Syria. 
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Bab-el-Azab, Mohammed Ali’s Italian physician offered him his congratulations ; but 
the Pasha did not answer, he only asked for drink, and drank a deep draught. 

The end he had prepared for the Mamelukes was indeed a climax of horror ; 
but it is impossible to deny that if he had left them in power, Egypt would 
have been a prey to miseries without end. The deed, as I have told it, is 
history and not legend, a story of our own time and not of the dark ages ; but 
lie who instigated it was no bloodthirsty ruffian — only a keen politician, not inac- 
cessible to many kindly emotions, but pursuing his end ruthlessly ; a man who, 



SCENE OF THE MAMELUKe’s LEAP. 


when he had a great aim in view, paused at no step, no means, however 
horrible. 

The after-piece to this tragedy was almost more shocking ; for, after the 
massacre in the citadel, the rest of the Mamelukes in the provinces, above six 
hundred in all, were put to death by Mohammed Ali’s orders, and the governors 
sent their heads to the capital as a sort of “receipt in full.” 

The Porte, which now began to regard the unlimited power of its reigning 
vassal in Egypt as more and more dangerous, commissioned Mohammed Ali to 
conduct an expedition against the Wehhabites — a sect founded by one Abd-el- 
Wehhab, in Central Arabia, and which still exists. It endeavours to maintain, 
with puritanical strictness, the original purity of Mohammedan monotheism, especially 
combating the worship of saints. At that time it had grown to such importance, 
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particularly in Arabia, that its members had succeeded even in possessing them- 
selves of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and in driving out the orthodox 
believers. Mohammed Ali’s son, Tufoon, and his adopted son, Ibrahim Pacha — one 
of the greatest military commanders of this century — brought this war to a 
successful issue. 1 

In the battles subsequently fought by Ibrahim, his soldiers were no longer 
Albanians but native Egyptians, recruited from among the Fellaheen ; for his 
father had succeeded in ridding himself of the overbearing mercenaries. Many 
of them perished in the expedition against Nubia and the nations of the Soudan, 
and with them one of the sons of the Viceroy ; but the survivors, on their return 
home, found a new and powerful host against 
which they were helpless. It was with fellah- 
soldiers that Ibrahim Pacha went, in 1824, to 
Greece, to support the Sultan against the Greeks, 
then fighting for their independence, and reduced 
the Morea to subjection ; but in 1828 he was 
forced, by the interference of the European powers 
to abandon it. Four years later his father 
seized the opportune moment, when the Turks 
had suffered much from a fatal war with Russia, 
to assert his independence, and shake off the 
supremacy of the Porte. An excuse for war 
was readily found, and his son would have 
conquered for him, not only the greater part 
of western Asia, but the very throne of the 
Sultan, after the decisive battle of Nisibi, in 
1839 (in which the German General Moltke 
bore a part), if the European powers, and more 
particularly England, had not once more inter- 
fered. Mohammed Ali was obliged to be satisfied 
with the “ Grand Firman ” of 1841, which pro- 
claimed him hereditary ruler of Egypt, and 
granted him many and extensive privileges. This treaty, it is true, also contained 
many vexatious conditions, most of which were mitigated under the Khedive Ismail. 

In 1848 Mahommed Ali, then in extreme old age, handed over the govern- 
ment to his son Ibrahim, and he died in August, 1849, at his Castle of Shoobra, 
which his son, Haleem Pacha, inherited from him. At the present day the gardens 
of this summer palace are the favourite drive of the Cairenes and of the foreigners 
staying in the city, and it is both amusing and astonishing, before sundown, during 
the winter months, and under the broad shade of magnificent trees, to see the 
elegant European “ world ” meeting the African. The hired open carriages and 
private equipages that crowd the famous Shoobra Avenue would seem wholly European 
were it not for the runner, or Sais, in front, as we have already seen in Cairo. The 



1 It began 1812, and lasted six years. 
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closed carriages are worthy of notice for the sake of their occupants, who generally 
are the lightly-veiled beauties of the harems of the wealthy. Eunuchs often clear 
the road for these vehicles, eunuchs sit by the coachman and look fiercely at the 
European youth who, on foot or on horseback, or even on the humble but sturdy 
donkey, endeavour to catch a glance from beneath the long lashes of the fair ones 
under their charge. At the side of the avenue Arab men and women sell oranges 
and other refreshments ; gardeners’ lads, with a bouquet stuck in their turbans, 
offer flowers for sale to the passer-by ; and often there is to be seen some peasant 



PAVILION IN* THE GARDEN OF THE TALACE AT 8HOOBRA. 


or pilgrim, an Oriental, but a stranger to Cairo, staring, open-mouthed, at the 
strange throng. 

The Palace of Shoobra and its gardens were newly laid out for Haleem 
Pacha ; and though the arcades and kiosks which surround a large basin of water 
have a very pleasing effect, the eye of the true connoisseur is not thoroughly 
satisfied in any respect. Within the palace we found nothing worthy of remark. 
Even the picture of Mohammed Ali, on the wall of one of the saloons, is of very 
moderate merit, and certainly far less successful as a likeness than the portrait 
of the great ATceroy preserved to us in the description by Prince Piickler-Muskau, 
who was in constant intercourse with Mohammed Ali. “ His Highness,” says the 
author of “ Briefe eines Verstorbenen,” 1 “received me in a saloon on the ground 
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floor of the palace, which was full of a reverential throng of court and state 
officials. When I had made my way through them, I perceived the Viceroy 
standing apart, on the dais in front of his divan ; only Artim Bey, his dragoman, 
was by his side. My surprise was extreme, for all the busts I had seen in Alex- 
andria, and a few portraits said to be like him, had made me expect to see a 
stern or even a hard-looking man, in magnificent Oriental costume, and with 
features — as I noticed in the busts — strongly recalling the portraits of Cromwell. 
Instead of this I found a kindly-looking, little old man, whose well-proportioned 
person had no adornment beyond a scrupulous, almost coquettish, freshness and 
neatness. He was dressed plainly in a brown furred coat, his fine white beard flowed 
down on the white fur trimming, and seemed to mingle with it ; on his head he wore 
a simple red tarboosh, witho.ut any turban or jewels ; no rings were on his fingers, 
nor did he hold in his hands — which were so fine and delicate that a lady might 
have been proud of them — a costly rosary, as is often done in the East. His 
features were expressive of calm dignity and benevolent good-humour, and although 
his keen and brilliant eyes seemed to see through me, the affability of his smile 
and the courtesy of his demeanour were irresistibly attractive, and inspired not the 
least alarm. It is not to be denied, however, that notwithstanding Mohammed Ali’s 
invariably humane demeanour, and his generally mild and gentle glance, which make 
him look like one of the most good-natured of Christian kings, that glance, sometimes 
— and particularly when he thinks he is unobserved — assumes a peculiar expression 
of bitter mistrust, in which the somewhat uncanny Turkish nature, of which he 
undoubtedly has a considerable share, is very conspicuous. Much may be read in 
that look of what constitutes, no doubt, the dark side of his character ; but I 
cannot attribute any particular blame to him on that account, for there is a dark 
and a bright side to every great man, as well as to other mortals.” 

So far Piickler-Muskau, who at all times shows a disposition, in his general 
judgment of Mohammed Ali, to throw the light of a certain glamour on the very 
long shadows cast by the mighty figure of his hero. No one, of course, can refuse 
to allow that the great Viceroy had the highest military and statesmanlike gifts, 
restless industry, unfailing energy, and an unwearied determination to win the 
highest position for himself and for his country ; but the means adopted by the 
talented Regent often outraged all moderation. 

Whenever — as was the case with him — an Oriental nature, full of ambitious 
imaginings, and not warned by any teaching to restrain its upward flights, or to 
dread too close an approach to the sun, has the means at command for successfully 
accomplishing all it has planned, then danger lurks at every step. Mohammed Ali 
often had to succumb ; but when he fell it was not because his leap was too short, 
but always because it was too long ; his arrow never fell short of the mark, but it 
flew beyond it again and again. Many a time it was his impatience that was his 
ruin. He wanted the harvest to follow hard on the sowing ; he set the reapers to 
work before the ears were ripe. No doubt his first object was to enrich himself and 
his family, but it was not his only one ; he aimed also at raising the commercial and 
industrial activity of his country, and he himself became landowner, merchant, and 
manufacturer on the most extensive scale ; but by monopolising all the industrial 
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and mercantile energy of his subjects, he undermined their prosperity instead of 
raising it, and crippled trade and exchange instead of promoting them. At the 
beginning of his rule he met with efficient support, particularly from the French ; 
their knowledge and skill brought him consideration, their modes of dealing brought 
him credit, and he gratefully gave them the preference over all other nations. He 
would willingly have introduced the people he governed to that culture and 
civilisation of which the French are the leaders ; but, instead of first laying the 
foundations, and then raising the structure, roofing it in, and decorating it, he 
proceeded on the contrary plan ; for he did not begin his work in the national schools, 
but founded educational institutes for the higher classes on the French pattern, and 
sent young fellaheen to Paris, there to “ learn ” science, and to become engineers, 
physicians, diplomatists, &c. That many of these men, sons of peasants, showed 
astonishing capacities cannot be denied ; but their rapidly-acquired knowledge, with an 



THE DAM OF THE NILE, CALLED THE “ BARRAGE.” 


insufficient grounding of elementary teaching, could but ill stand the new and difficult 
circumstances under which it was to be applied. Many of the best pupils of the 
Paris “ Egyptian Mission,” as it was called, lost all confidence when they returned to 

their own home, and were given up as hopeless, because offices and posts were 

entrusted to them which were of a totally different nature to those special branches 
in which they had been educated. But in spite of numerous failures in this 

particular department, Mohammed Ali did not give it up, and in the military schools 
at any rate he could boast of success. He was most fortunate in his selection of 
engineers for his buildings by land and water, among whom De Cerisy and Linant 
de Bellefonds deserve special mention. What the former achieved for the harbour 
of Alexandria, and the latter for the network of canals throughout the country, and 
especially in the Fayoum, can never be forgotten. If Linant’s plans had been 

adopted for that huge combination of bridge, dam, and sluice known as the 
“ Barrage ” of the Nile, instead of Mougel Bey’s, this, the most costly of Mohammed 
Ali’s water-works, might perhaps have been completed, and have served its purpose 
better than is actually the case . 1 This structure, erected to the north of Cairo, where 


1 In 1SI7. 
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the Nile divides, has a fourfold object : — so to regulate the amount of water in the 
river that, so far as the effects of the dam extend, irrigating by machinery should 
be unnecessary ; to keep up the water, so that the shallow branches of the Nile in 
the Delta should be navigable in the dry season ; to serve as a bridge across the 
river ; and to afford a point d’appui against any army advancing on Cairo from the 
north, by means of the fortresses which were to be connected with the structure. 



COURT OF THE MOSQUE OF MOHAMMED ALI IN THE CITADEL. 


Unfortunately, the whole thing was ill-devised from the first. It remains unfinished ; 
and though it serves, indeed, as a bridge, instead of serving any other useful purpose, 
it impedes the navigation. I have already described the Mahmoudeeyeh Canal, and 
the enormous advantages which Alexandria derives from it at the present- day. 

The greatest and most celebrated monument erected in Cairo by Mohammed 


Ali is the mosque in the citadel known by his name, whose two tall and over- 
slender minarets are conspicuous from a great distance. No expense was spared in 
building this magnificent mosque, in which we find the tomb of the founder, 
surrounded by an elegant railing. The beautiful yellow alabaster, which the ancient 
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Egyptians wrought in so many ways, was here so lavishly employed that this 
building has acquired the name of the Alabaster Mosque. The pale marble polish 
of this stone gleams everywhere — in the court enclosed by vaulted arcades, in the 
fountain rising in its midst, and in the finely-proportioned body of the mosque, 
planned after the pattern of Hagia Sofia (the mosque of St. Sophia). Here the 
walls are lined with panels of alabaster, and in the middle four noble pillars support 
a dome that springs boldly above them. Unfortunately this building remains in 
many respects unfinished, and though, as a whole, it has an imposing effect, its 
details do not wholly satisfy the utmost requirements of the educated connoisseur 



TUB CITADEL OP CAIRO, PROM THE NILE. 


or artist. Standing in front of the sarcophagus of the great man, which is placed, 
and with justice, on the highest spot of the soil of Cairo, I could not but recall his 
own words, which need very little qualification : — “ Only my grandchildren can reap 
what I have sown. Where such fathomless confusion exists as did here — such a 
total disorganisation of all the healthy conditions of the polity — where a people lives 
so wholly neglected, ignorant, and unfit for all wholesome labour, civilisation must 
be slow in growth. You know that Egypt was once the foremost of the nations 
of the earth, whose light shone upon the world ; now Europe fills that place. In 
time, perhaps, that sun may dawn here again ; everything in the world shifts and 
changes.” With these words, spoken by the great man himself — great alike in good 
and evil — we take our leave of him, only observing that his fame might have 
resounded farther, and have been more glorious, if he had exerted his strong will 
and his genius for statecraft, in the first place, for the benefit of his country, and 
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had not, as in fact he always did, staked everything for the aggrandisement of 
himself and his family. 

Of his successors one only wholly neglected to foster the seed his great 
forefather had sown. This was Abbas Pacha. This inferior man — a narrow fanatic 
— was succeeded by Said Pacha, whose tastes all tended to European culture, 
and whose character, deeds, and tomb, I have already discussed in speaking of 
Alexandria. After Said’s death, in 1863, Mohammed Ali’s grandson, the son 
of the great commander Ibrahim, came to the throne — the Khedive Ismail, whose son 
now rules over Egypt. He was born at Cairo, 
in 1830, in the Musaffir Khana, which, during 
the winter of 1874, was the residence of 
the German artists Makart, Lenbach, Huber, 

Gnauth, and L. C. Muller. It must be left 
to posterity to pass a final judgment on one 
so lately dead ; it only remains for me to 
speak of the great works which have been 
carried out in Egypt under his government. 

Even those who had not the advantage of 
knowing him personally can easily see from 
them alone that, thanks to his European 
education, he strove to obtain for the country 
he governed the advantages and benefits of 
that Western culture which he fully appreciated. 

Often, and justly, has he been blamed for his 
total lack of the economic sense; still, it ought 
not to be forgotten that the enormous sums he 
spent were applied to productive purposes. 

But he cannot be wholly exonerated from the 
worst reproach that attaches to his grand- 
father ; namely, that even in his noblest 
undertakings — and their number was not 
small — he seems to have had less regard to 
the benefit of his subjects than to the aggran- 
disement of his name and of his family. 

The most universally beneficial public works of Ismail are the numerous rail- 
ways which intersect the Delta, and which he laid down in Upper Egypt and the 
Fayoum. Telegraph wires follow all the roads where the steam-horse toils, and 
' pass along the desert shore of the Red Sea and the shore of the Nile, as far as 
Khartoum. The traveller in Middle and Upper Egypt will detect, among the fields 
of juicy canes to the right and left, numerous sugar factories, with their tall, 
smoking chimneys. It was Ismail who built most of them, on the most approved 
European models, and, while working for his own profit, it is true, made sugar one 
of the staple products and exports of the country. The Indian cane is now a 
thoroughly Egyptian product, and thousands of fellaheen are employed in the harvest 
and refineries. In the fresh state it is a favourite sweetmeat with the women and 
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children, and it is a droll sight when two boys are sucking the sweet juice from 
the same cane. For size and sweetness this giant lollypop would suffice one of our 
confectioners for a whole shopful of small wares. The Khedive was, beyond a doubt, 
the greatest sugar-boiler and merchant in the world, and he did not neglect the 
indispensable means for watering the fields that produce the precious cane. 

But the canals and sluices constructed by Ismail occur in great numbers in 
spots devoted to other produce ; they are placed in well-chosen situations, and 
admirably constructed. The great canal navigation and irrigation — all supplied with 
drinkable water — which connects the Nile with the Red Sea, could never have been 
completed without his co-operation ; it has restored a large district of desert, now 
called Wady Tumilat, to tilth and fertility. It was formerly a part of the Biblical 
Goshen. When the workmen, under Lesseps, 
were employed in cutting through the isthmus, 
which parted rather than united Asia and 
Africa, this watercourse saved them from 
perishing, and it still affords an abundant 
supply of fresh water to the inhabitants of 
Suez, who formerly were obliged to buy bad 
and dear water from a great distance. The 
canal, fed by the waters of two seas, is com- 
pleted, and steam vessels of every nation now 
find their way through it from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
or from the ports of Southern Asia to those 
of Europe. A similar canal was opened, or 
at any rate projected, so long ago as in the 
time of Seti I. 1 — the most splendid period of 
ancient Egyptian history — and again under 
Pharaoh Necho, whose captains sailed round M. DE LESSEPS. 

the Cape of Good Hope. Necho, who belonged 

to the twenty-sixth dynasty, a race friendly to the Greeks, is said to have 
commanded that the work should be stopped, because the priests predicted that 
it would only benefit foreigners . 2 The present times seem to be wondrously like the 
old ones. The Egyptians are still Egyptians ; but while in the seventh century 
before Christ the foreigners benefited were Phoenicians and Greeks, in the nine- 
teenth after Christ they are English and French. Under the Persians, the 
Ptolemies, and the Romans, the old canal was at times navigable ; and even under 
the earlier Khalifs it seems to have been possible to reach the Red Sea from the 
Nile, at least we are told that the old water-ways were re-opened under the rule 
of Amroo, in order to send Egyptian produce as quickly as possible to Arabia. It 
is said that one part of the city canal of Cairo, known as the Klialig, was once part 
of this ancient navigable water-way. 

1 Second monarch of the XIXth dynasty; reigned about b.c. 1400. From the appearance of fortresses and the great 
wall of Egypt, it is supposed that an old canal existed as early as the Vth dynasty ; according to some chronologists b.c. 4000. 

2 b.c. 611. It is supposed the old canal of Seti I., or Sethos, had been silted up by sand. 
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It was reserved to our century, with its enormous technical resources, to solve 
the problem of joining, not only the Nile, but also the Mediterranean to the Red 
Sea, in a way which wholly excludes any farther fear of its being closed by neglect 
or by the action of the elements. A Frenchman of genius and determination, and 
of the most attractive demeanour — Monsieur de Lesseps — during the tedium of a 

quarantine, read an essay by Le 
Pere which led to his forming 
the resolution, so pregnant with 
results to the whole commercial 
world, to attempt to cut through 
the Isthmus of Suez. 1 All the 
world knows that he succeeded ; 
but the enormous difficulties with 
which he had to contend are not 
so well known, nor how liberally 
Said Pacha from the first sup- 
ported the labours of this remark- 
able man, and how intelligently 
and devotedly he was seconded 
by the Khedive. In 1868, in spite 
of the opposition of English states- 
men, and the distrust of the 
whole European world of finance, 
both the fresh- water and the 
maritime canal were so far com- 
pleted that steamships of moderate 
size could pass through the latter ; 
and the Viceroy Ismail held a 
festival of inauguration, which 
exceeded in splendour everything 
in the way of hospitality and 
entertainment that had been seen 
within the last century. 3 It has 
been described again and again 
— day after day of speech-making, 
balls, illuminations, fireworks, 
and reviews, the tables never bare of food, with Nile excursions at the expense 
of the most generous of hosts. I saw it all, and am bound to confess that 

no Oriental scene ever reminded me so vividly as this of the Thousand-and-one 
Nights. Such a festival, swallowing up many millions, might be regarded as 
merely a freak of reckless extravagance, or of vainglorious pride, but perhaps 
the host had calculated, more calmly than many would believe, on the results 
of his unlimited liberality ; for besides princes and grandees, he bid the represen- 
tatives of the press from all parts of the globe as his guests. As long as the 

1 Commenced in 1859. 2 In 1869. 
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festivities lasted, every newspaper in the world knew all about them, and in 
the course of a few days, as if by magic, the attention of every man, near and 



the Suez canal oe seti I. (From a has relief on the exterior north wall of the Temple of Karnak, Thebes.) 


far, great and small, was centred on the Suez Canal. At the present day a constantly 
increasing number of ships of every nation incessantly navigate it ; and since England 
has acquired the lion’s share in the concern, the maintenance of this great monument 
of the enterprise and skill of our day is absolutely secure. 

The voyage down the canal offers little of interest till we reach Suez. Port 
Said is the harbour through which every vessel must pass which, coming from the 
north, needs to make her way from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. The 
lighthouse to guide the pilot, and the 
moles and quays constructed here by 
the Cornpagnie Lesseps, cost huge sums, 
and may be reckoned among the greatest 
works of their kind. 

The town of Port Said grows but 
slowly, and offers small attraction to the 
traveller, unless, as a sportsman, he wishes 
to visit that “ happy hunting ground,” 
the Lake of Menzaleh, of which I have 
already spoken. The canal passes in a 
direct line along the eastern shore of 
this shallow lake, which is dotted with 
islands, and its waters cover broad plains, where, in years long gone by, stood 
flourishing cities and fertile fields of corn bowing to the wind. Now dykes, brackish, 
reedy pools, and desert tracts of land are all that meet the eye as far as el-Kantara 
(or the Bridge). The caravan route, leading in ancient times from Syria into Egypt, 
passed near this important neutral frontier district ; and the ruined towns of 
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Tell es-Semoot, to the east of it, and of Beer Magdal farther to the south, occupy 
spots where stood the fortified watch-towers (Migdol), which were erected under 
the Pharaohs on the Isthmus of Suez, as a protection against the marauding hordes 
from Asia. In the immediate vicinity of the town some fragments have been 
preserved of a building erected by Seti I. to his father’s honour. Rameses II., 
Seti’s son, completed the monument to which they belonged, and which very likely 
had some connection with the oldest Suez canal, which Seti restored, and caused 
to be represented on the north outer wall of the temple of Karnak. 

In this picture — which, in spite of its apparent simplicity and naivete , is 
of the greatest significance and importance — 
we see him returning victorious from Syria, 
and received at the fortress which protected 
the canal, by the priests and princes of 
Egypt with garlands and homage. An in- 
scription designates the canal as the “ cut 
through.” 

When the vessel has got through the 
Balali Lake, to the south of el-Kantara, it 
reaches the bar of el Ghisr, the part of the 
canal which presented the greatest difficulty 
to the engineers and labourers, for up to 
that point they had found but small diffi- 
culty with the level ground of the isthmus, 
while here they had to cut through a hillock 
nearly fifty feet high. 

On the northern shore of the blue 
waters of the lake of Timsah, which the ship 
now enters, stands the town of Ismaileeyah, 
which, during the making of the canal, served 
as head-quarters for the leader of the enter- 
prise, as being the central point of the canal ; 
while troops of labourers also found a home 
there, as well as the traders and innkeepers 
who had followed the train of workmen 
into the desert to supply the wants of 
such a vast number of souls, and to 

derive profit from their need both of refreshment and recreation. The place 


rv 


STREET IN SUEZ. 


started into life as if by magic, and ere long the thirsty soil, watered from the 
fresh-water canal, was laid out in avenues and gardens. The Khedive had a 
castle erected for himself ; and Monsieur de Lesseps’s residence in the city, his 
farm in the country, the pretty houses of the inspectors and engineers, the 
railway station, the hotels and shops wore a pretty and pleasing aspect, par- 
ticularly when dressed in flags during the festivities of the opening. Ismaileeyalr 
was chosen as the centre and head-quarters on this occasion, and its appearance 
as a whole was full of promise. Unfortunately this promise has never been 
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fulfilled ; and this Flower of the Desert will, it is to be feared, wither as rapidly 
as it blossomed. 

We now steam past some ruins which are supposed to be those of the 
Temple of Serapis mentioned by classical authors. On our right we see the 
gleaming waters of the fresh-water canal, on the banks of which many ruins have 
been found of the Persian period ; x we traverse the long basin of the old Bitter 
Lake, and leaving it behind us late in the afternoon, we do not cast another 
glance at the bare and dreary shore on each side, for before us to the west lies 
the narrow bay of Suez — which was formerly a mere fishing town, but within 

the last few years has grown to be a really 
flourishing centre of commerce. The bay opens 
out before us, a picture of indescribable 
splendour of colouring ; the sun will presently 
set behind the steep cliffs of the mountains 
of Atakah, on whose heights no doubt, long 
ages since, Phoenician sailors, before setting 
forth southwards to Ophir, lighted fires and 
brought sacrifices to Ba’al Zephon (Zapuna), 
the god of the north wind. There is no 
spot on earth where the orb of day surrounds 
his death-scene with greater splendour. The 
Red Sea, which at noon has a greenish hue, 
on clear evenings — and in this latitude they 
are rarely cloudy — assumes a deep-blue colour, 
and when a light breeze curls its surface each 
crisp wave is touched with golden glory. It 
is hard to take one’s eyes from the delicious 
colour of the sea, but we are still more spell- 
bound by the wonderful scene now being dis- 

ARAB SHOE-BLACKS. / 1*1 

played in the west where the heights of Atakah 
close in on the view. “The mountain looked 
as if composed of a glowing flux of melted rubies, garnets, and amethysts. This 
was mirrored and repeated in the waves that danced and sported at its foot as 
they gradually retired in gentle ebb, showing more and more of the walls and 
quays that enclose the harbour and the entrance of the canal. The raised jetty, 
on which is the railroad running from the anchorage for large ships to the town, 
stands up above all the other walls and the banks and shoals which now, at 
low tide, form so many islands. Men on asses and with camels pass across it, and as 
the sun sinks lower their figures stand up more sharply against the glowing horizon, 
till at last the effect is as if black silhouettes were moving across a translucent 
crystal wall of violet and gold. At last down comes the night, and darkness 
falls on the scene.” Thus I wrote in my diary some years ago, face to face 
then with just such a sunset. 

1 Darius (b.c. 511) re-opened the canal, and inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform have been found there, as also the 
signet cylinder of that monarch, now in the British Museum. 
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I found comfortable quarters in the great hotel at Suez. Indians in light- 
coloured garments, “ handsome and silent ” and with dark dreamy eyes, waited 
upon us noiselessly. On the following morning the passengers from a large vessel, 
after a long voyage, came noisily bustling into the court and rooms of the hotel, 
calling for food and drink, making the shoe-blacks clean their boots, and snatching 
up the papers ; and still the servants moved calmly in and out without any confusion 
— like the wheels of a machine, which turn just as steadily in a storm as in a calm. 

A walk through the city brings us first into the handsomer streets, with their 
European shops, counting-houses, and cafes, then past the slightly-built pleasure 
resorts where the sailors and labourers squander their earnings. Three-quarters of the 
city are European, but the fourth and poorer part belongs to the Arabs, who offer 
their wares for sale in the little bazaar, and hold a market for vegetables, fruit, and 
cakes, for charcoal and date-cakes from the peninsula of Sinai, for fowls — from 
turkeys down to pigeons — and in certain spots a great variety of strange-coloured 
fishes and sea-crabs of excellent flavour, as well as shells and pieces of the coral in 
which the Red Sea is especially rich. All the service in the houses and streets, and 
in the harbour, is done by the Mohammedan natives. In the camel-market, held at 
the city gates, we meet free Bedaween, representatives of most of the small tribes 
who thinly people the peninsula of Sinai. A dyke, on which there is a railway, 
joins the railway station with the mole where the big ships lay to. An enormous 
quantity of goods lie at the station under the free heaven or a slight shelter, and 
most of the travellers who get out of the trains as they arrive are pious Moslems 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca, who usually make the passage to Djidda by sea 
from Suez. 

We, too, will get into a boat managed by an Arab boatman and his boy. The 
wind fills the ragged brown sail, and after a short voyage we find ourselves on the 
Sinaitic peninsula. We soon are standing in front of an oasis hedged in by Opuntia 
(the prickly pear), where, near a muddy spring, palms, tamarisks, and acacias, are 
growing, and vegetables are thriving in small plots tended by a few families of 
Bedaween. This green spot, with its flow of moisture in the midst of the desert 
sands, is called ’Oyoon Moosa, 1 or Moses’ Well, and was for a long time held to be 
the spot where the Jews rested after their escape from the fury of Pharaoh, whose 
horses and chariots were drowned in their pursuit in the Red Sea. Here, too, it 
was said that the children of Israel sang that glorious hymn of praise which still 
rang from their lips many centuries after the rescue it celebrated, and which is pre- 
served in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, the second Book of Moses. 

The Red Sea — so translated in the English Bible — or, more properly, the Reedy 
Sea, was, until lately, universally supposed to be the Red Sea now known by that 
name, and the Gulf of Suez was assumed to be the scene of the passage of 
the Hebrews ; but quite recently Brugsch Bey has attempted to show that the 
Sirbonian Lake is the Red Sea of the Bible — this lies between Egypt and Syria, and 
is divided from the Mediterranean only by a narrow strip of land — and to prove 
that Pharaoh’s host was overwhelmed by a high flood tide in the Barathra (abyss), 


1 Better known as tlie Ain Moosa. 
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or quicksands, which, as we are told by the ancients, used here to open treacher- 
ously, and proved fatal to other armies than his . 1 These views are supported with 
much talent and zeal, but he has not succeeded in overthrowing the old theory ; 
and the traveller who, at the present day, crosses from one shore to the other at 
the top of the Gulf of Suez, may still enjoy the conviction that he is following the 
same route as that by which Moses led the people under his charge. Before the 

Lesseps Canal was cut it 
was possible to cross at this 
spot, where there are many 
shallows, on the back of a 
camel, or even on foot, from 
one shore to the other ; but 
the rapidity with which the 
tide rises has, even in quite 
recent times, threatened 
danger to many lives — nay, 
even to that of Buonaparte, 
who, after escaping very 
narrowly from the sudden 
incursion of the waves, is 
said to have lamented ironi- 
cally that his escape had 
deprived the preachers of an 
admirable theme for their 
sermons. 

I could find much to 
tell concerning the history 
of the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the Red Sea ; but we 
must get back to Cairo, for 
a great deal remains to be 
seen there before we set 
out for Upper Egypt. 

German hosts receive us 
at the Hotel du Nil, which 
is chiefly frequented by 
Germans, or at Shephard’s Hotel, which has a more open situation. As soon as we 
set foot in the street we are besieged by that pushing host of donkey-boys, of 
which every traveller has something to say, and which has been drawn a thousand 
times, but, as I think, never so vividly and faithfully as in the accompanying sketch 
by Huber. Two traits are quite peculiar to these gamins of the Egyptian cities — 
inexhaustible lungs, which allow of their following the most rapid rider for hours, 
and a perfectly marvellous ethnographical instinct. Never do they make a mistake 


1 That of Artaxerxes, about b.c. 455. 
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as to the nationality of the traveller; they address the Frenchman, German, English- 
man, or Italian in the scraps of their mother-tongue which they have contrived to 

pick up ; and it is impossible 
to forbear a smile when these 
merry fellows shout the praises 
of their beasts : “ Beautiful 

donkey,” “Bon asino,” or “Bis- 
marck Esel”— r-as the case may 
be. We leap into the saddle 
without any aid from the 
stirrup, and if we have Bit 
on a good choice away we go 
on our grey steeds, which are 
as swift as they are enduring, 
outstripping many carriages in 
the broader roads, and passing 
through the shady streets which 
shephard’s hotel. are much too narrow for any 

vehicle. Before or behind 
runs little Hasan, Alee, or Ahmed, encouraging his quadruped with shouts and 
drubbing, or thrusting, or, in the busier thoroughfares, warning the passers-by to 
make way. The donkey in this land is no sluggard ; exceptionally tine asses 
command as high a price as good horses, and, in the provinces particularly, the 
wealthiest citizens ride on asses quite as often as on horseback. In Upper Egypt 
we constantly meet with donkeys with their ears slit; these are the “ harameeyeh,” 
or “ thieves” that have been caught 
trespassing on meadows not their 
own, and that have been punished 
by slitting their long ears. A 
swift and easily mounted ass is, 
beyond a doubt, one of the plea- 
santest modes of locomotion, and 
we are well satisfied to be borne 
on such, a steed through the newly- 
built quarter of Ismaileeyah, which 
may be regarded as the special 
work of the Khedive, 

It has throughout a Euro- 
pean aspect, and sprang into life 
with astonishing rapidity, for the 

* THE TRESPASSER PUNISHED. 

Viceroy gave the building land 
for nothing to every one who 

pledged himself to build, within a year and a half, a house worth at least £1,200. 
In order to plan wide thoroughfares, the example set by Baron Hausmann in Paris, 
was only too closely followed. Whole quarters of the city were demolished to make 
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way for new ones, handsomer, in the modern European style. The lamentation of 
the lovers of antiquity over this impious proceeding are only too well justified ; but 
certainly the city has gained in healthiness and pleasantness as much as it lost in 





HASAN, THE DONKEY-BOY. 


venerable and picturesque character, particularly by the construction of very good new 
aqueducts in the place of the old ones, which were insufficient, by the opening of 
new canals, and by the abundant planting of umbrageous trees. The most complete 
transformation was in the Ezbekeeyeh Square. Stately buildings — some really mag- 
nificent — and among them a theatre, the largest hotels, several Consulates, and the 




MOHAMMED SELIM, KAWASS OF THE AUSTRIAN CONSULATE. 

In the quiet early morning hours the visitor may enjoy a solitary walk under the 
broad shade of its spreading trees ; charmed with the beauty of the shrubs that 
border the well-kept paths, the growth of every zone ; in the afternoon he mixes 
here with the crowd, listening to the finest compositions of European musicians 
performed by the Egyptian band — not forgetting to admire the vegetation that sur- 
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rounds him, to look into the artificial grottoes, and to walk round the large basin 
in the middle of the garden ; and he will find it difficult to believe the fact, . 
when he is assured that this park, now fully grown, was not planned till 1870, 
by Barilet, the chief gardener of the city of Paris, now lately dead. It is un- 
necessary to say that such a city as Cairo now is, is lighted with gas, and no 
one who has seen the Ezbekeeyeh lighted up with its 2,500 jets in their coloured 
tulip-shaped glasses, can ever forget that wonderful scene. It is very delightful, too, 
in the afternoon, to observe the different visitors in this beautiful garden, representing 



CHATEAU OF GHEZEEREH. 


as they do, every class of the population of Cairo. The largest contingent is furnished 
by the Europeans, but there is no lack of Orientals ; Levantines with their wives 
dressed out in the most conspicuous finery, Kopts in sober colours, the veiled women 
from the citizens’ harems, Arab and European children with their dark attendants, 
Egyptian soldiers, and square-bearded, martial, and truculent-looking Kawasses, of 
which the finest are in the service of the different Consulates. 

This garden is given up to the people ; others, not less beautiful and extensive, 
are attached to the numerous palaces belonging to the Khedive and his family. 
None of these is more worthy of mention than the Chateau of Ghezeereh — i.e., “the 
island ” — being in fact situated on an island in the Nile. It was built by a German, 
Franz-Bey, and is a princely residence furnished with Oriental magnificence ; at the 
opening of the Suez Canal the Viceroy’s most distinguished guests lived in it, and 
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splendid balls attracted a vast number of guests. There are chimney-pieces of onyx 
in this palace, each of which cost a perfect fortune (about £3,000), and nothing 
prettier can be imagined than the room furnished with light-blue satin, which was 
prepared for the Empress Eugenie. The wall decorations, painted from the designs of 
C. von Diebitsch, are very handsome, and so are the rich Lyons stuffs from patterns 
by Franz-Bey ; but, strange and gorgeous as everything is in this magnificent palace, 
all is forgotten in a moment when we see the Kiosk of Ghezeereh, for in splendour, 
charm, and peculiarity it leaves far behind it everything that has been produced 



KIOSK IN THE CHATEAU OF GHEZEEltEH. 


by Oriental architecture in modern times. Even the path leading to this fairy 
palace is beautiful, for an incomparable display of plants and flowers border it, 
with here a cool grotto — where the visitor could easily fancy himself resting in 
the rude lap of some wild mountain — and there an elegant aviary, crowded with birds 
of gay plumage which delight the eye ; at last, passing by a tank of translucent 
water, we see before us the lightest and airiest of structures, a hall in the style of 
the Alhambra. Lingering here in the cool evening hour, soothed by the plashing 
of the fountains, we can realise the sweetest of romantic dreams. 

How lofty and airy, too, is the interior of this true summer palace — its halls 
and saloons ! how perfectly its fittings accord with all its surroundings ! Among 
the objects it contains many are of historical interest ; for instance, there is a 
table of Roman mosaic, presented to Mohammed Ali by the Pope. 
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It is hard to tear oneself from this Kiosk and these gardens ; but the guide 
presses us to retire, for the Khedive is expected in an hour. Just one more 
glance at the halls, a visit to the lions, giraffes, and ostriches, kept in numbers 
in the western part of the park, giving it the stamp of a peculiarly characteristic 
life, and then we find ourselves at the gate, mount our asses, and trot across the 
handsome suspension bridge. 

We have hardly reached the principal barrack of Cairo, where also the 
Khedive had a splendid residence, than we see the Kawasses pushing back the 
people, and are ourselves thrust aside, but become the spectators of a brilliant 
scene. The Viceroy himself, quitting the palace where his honoured and revered 

mother lives in royal state, drives past in his carriage, driven by an English 
coachman. There is no lack of noble horses and rich harness ; but where, oh ! 
where, are the old picturesque dresses of silk and the decorative turbans ? what 
has become of the Ameers with their splendid arms ? I know too well. It was 
to do homage to that caricature of true culture — to “civilisation” — that they were 
all exchanged for laced uniforms and liveries of European art. The tarboosh, which 
is supplanting the turban more and more, and which is already worn by all the officials 
and men of mark in Constantinople, and even by the ex-Khedive, is an importation 
from Constantinople. Starnboul is indeed now the metropolis of the Moslem East, 
and all that is “ Stambuleenee,” i.e., from Constantinople, passes for the best. 
Every reform, even those which relate to the most intimate and vital changes, are 
here begun from the outside — from the surface downwards. It must be said the 
efforts in one department — and that one of the most important — have lately been 
conducted on very sound principles ; the reforms in the constitution and conduct of 
schools undertaken by Dor, a Swiss, are worthy of all praise, as are, too, his attempts 
to rescue the female population from utter ignorance, and to set the fine library of 
Darb-el-Gamameez on a level with those of Europe for completeness and arrangement ; 
but what difficulties are put in his path at every innovation ! first by the general 
public, who are passionately prejudiced in favour of their old customs and ways, and 
against everything European ; then by the Ulema, the privileged chiefs and guardians of 
Moslem jurisprudence. However, even these have been forced to consent to a reformed 
mode of justice — which, in the first instance, applied only to the intercourse between 
foreigners themselves, or between them and the Egyptians — and to the introduction 
of a code elaborated on the foundation of the French and Italian law ; while formerly, 
under the Mohammedans, theology and jurisprudence were almost synonymous, and 
the judges pronounced sentence, even in civil cases, in obedience to the rule of the 
Koran. 

I must mention, as one of the ex-Khedive’s best actions, the abolition of the slave 
trade, which was flourishing in Egypt only a short time since. Very few years have 
gone by since I myself was one of those who saw the court of an okella well supplied 
with the human commodity. I am only too glad to leave it to the artist to give a 
picture of the tragical scene, of which he was a spectator even before I myself was. 
At the present time this scandalous trade can only be carried on in the profoundest 
secrecy, and the judges are bound to restore every male or female slave to liberty 
who claims the right. It is true that many of these poor wretches do not avail 
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themselves of their rights, nor can it be denied that the lot of a slave under the influ- 
ence of Mohammedanism may be regarded as comparatively an easy one. Any one 
who knows how completely the institution of slavery had grown to be part and parcel 
of Eastern life and customs will not refuse the due meed of praise to the man who 
seriously set to work to oppose it. 

The ex-Khedive’s success in carrying out his most important reforms was due 
principally to his restless industry and to the zeal and talent of his distinguished 
minister, Nubar Pacha, who also brought to a happy termination those transactions 
with the Porte which secured to the Khedive and his family the perpetual right of 
succession of the eldest son, the privileges of coining money, of raising loans, of con- 
cluding national treaties, and of maintaining an army of 30,000 men at most. This 
firman cost the ruler of Egypt untold millions, and laid him under a requisition to 
pay to the Porte an annual tribute of 133,635 purses, about £700,000 ; but it w’as not 
bought too dearly, for it was not till then that Mohammed Ali’s plans, which had previously 
failed again and again in consequence of the opposition of the European Powers, 
were realised ; and the throne of Egypt was secured to the family of the Khedive, 
who increased his now independent territory by the addition of important harbours 
in the Red Sea, by taking possession of the Somali coast — which is bathed by the 
Indian Ocean, and rich in almost every kind of produce — and by acquiring the kingdom 
of Harar and the Abyssinian provinces of Bogar and Galabat. He extended the 
limits of his kingdom still farther by the conquest of the Negro States near the 
White Nile, and of Darfoor, in the heart of Africa, till then an impenetrable region ; 
and the extent of his frontier was not reduced even by the unfortunate issue of 
the last Abyssinian war. Not even the most prejudiced adversary can refuse the 
ex-Khedive the title of “ Increaser of the Kingdom,” and no one can venture to 
grudge him the fame he well earned by his liberal concessions and grants to 
those European savants who made his country their study, and by the intelligent 
care he bestowed on the monuments of antiquity which had so long been 
abandoned to neglect and ruin. 
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8 T the time when the Khedive Ismail came to the throne 

the antiquities of Egypt, which for many centuries had 
been utterly neglected, had already begun to attract the 
attention of the learned men of Europe. They had never 
been totally forgotten, for the Bible narrative had pre- 
served the memory of Pharaoh and his court, and clas- 
sical writers spoke of the “Wonders of the World” that 
stood by the shores of the Nile ; both in Rome and 
Constantinople, on more than one conspicuous spot, stood 
tall obelisks brought thither from Egyptian temples, while 
smaller relics — sarcophagi, mummies, and fragments of 
papyri — were preserved and shown in the cabinets of 
princes and in the glass cases of public libraries. Curi- 
osities had been brought home by pilgrims, merchants, 
or adventurous travellers in the East ; while Christian 
pilgrims, even in the earliest times, had related in 
their itineraries all the wonders they had seen by the 
Nile. The Coptic tongue had been preserved by the 
Roman missions, and had been scientifically studied and 
elaborated by the gifted J esuit Athanasius Kircher, of F ulda, 1 and other students ; 
the old Coptic version of the Gospels was first printed at Rome, and when Pococke, 


The Resurrection of the 
Antiquities of Egypt. 


1 a.d. 1644. An excellent account of the revival of Coptic literature is given by Ludwig Stern, “Koptische Grammatik. 
8vo, Leipz. : 1880. Einleitung.” 
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Niebuhr, and other scientific and educated travellers visited the East for the express 
purpose of research, we in Europe learned, with profound surprise, that many other 
monuments of extreme antiquity, besides the Pyramids, existed on both shores 
of the Nile. Shortly after Buonaparte organised his expedition into Egypt, and 
the savants and artists that accompanied his army undertook, with a restless 
energy that no hindrances could check, to measure, draw, and describe with admirable 
accuracy every monument they might meet with. It is to them that the resur- 
rection of ancient Egypt is due. The outward appearance and the written symbols 
of the most ancient of nations became known to us, and ere long we were made 
familiar with its history, its life, its thoughts and sentiments, for, by the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone by Captain Bouchard, the possibility was given of reading 
and understanding the writing of the ancient Egyptians, and soon after realised. 1 

The deciphering of the hieroglyphics is such a splendid instance of the 
achievement of modern methods of research — while without it any true compre- 
hension of ancient Egypt would have remained so utterly impossible — that I feel 
it is due to the reader to give him some short sketch of the way in which it 
was accomplished. 2 

The “ Rosetta Stone ” has on it three inscriptions, two of which are in 

Egyptian and the third in the Greek character and language. This last contains 
a sacerdotal decree or proclamation in honour of Ptolemy V. (Epiplianes I.), who 
reigned from 204 — 181 b.c., and it ends with an injunction that the said decree is 
to be engraved on a tablet of hard stone in three characters : the hieroglyphic, 
the demotic (or popular), and the Greek, and thus to be preserved in each of the 
great temples. Thus the inscription informs us that, side by side with the Greek, 

there is to be a version in hieroglyphic and another in the demotic writing of 

the ancient Egyptians, and both in fact are here. The hieroglyphics consist of 

representations of objects of every kind, and drawn from every imaginable source ; 
the demotic of strangely-formed letters, of which it was at that time impossible 
to guess at the prototypes. At an earlier date, students of hieroglyphics had 
already observed certain groups which occurred in the inscriptions enclosed in a 
sort of frame (or cartouche, as it is now universally called), and even before the 
discovery of the Rosetta stone it had been presumed that the groups thus distin- 
guished from the rest might be the names of kings or of gods. In the Greek text 
the name occurring most frequently was Ptolemaios ; in the hieroglyphic version 

and it was probable 

that this might be the sign for Ptolemaios. A misinterpretation, or the mis-state- 
ments of certain classic authors, had given rise to the erroneous assumption that the 
hieroglyphic character was of a purely ideographic or symbolic nature, and had no 
affinity with the phonetic or vocal method of modern writing and spelling. 

A due study of that part of the inscription which was engraved in the demotic 
character proved this idea to be totally incorrect, and presently another bilingual 
inscription came to support the evidence afforded by the Rosetta stone ; this was 

1 See foot-note, Vol. i., p. 79. 

3 The account is given in Birch’s “Introduction to the Study of the Hieroglyphs.” 12mo, London, 1857. 
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discovered on the plinth of an obelisk in the island of Philae, and in it the name 
of Cleopatra occurred in the Greek, which could only answer to this cartouche in the 


hieroglyphics C 
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thus the lever was found for which science had 
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were really Ptole- 
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maios and Cleopatra they must include 
several identical signs or letters ; in Ptole- 
maios, the quadrangular figure Q, being the 
first, must stand for P, and this in Cleo- 
patra was found to occur in the right place, 

standing fifth in order. The third sign in Ptolemaios must be an o, and the 
fourth Sis an l. This theory was strikingly proved, for the lion for l occurs second 
in Cleopatra, and the knotted cord for o in the fourth, both quite right. In this 
way, proceeding by comparison with other names, that of Alexander, or Alksantrs, 


been waiting to wrench open the door which for so long had remained locked on the 
secret of the Egyptian Sphinx. Two great men set to work at once, but indepen- 
dently — in England, Thomas Young, 1 a man distinguished in various branches of 
science, and in France, Frangois Champollion. 2 The happiest results crowned their 
labours ; but Champollion must with justice be regarded as the successful decipherer 
of hieroglyphics rather than his English rival, for what Young succeeded in detecting 
by mere ingenious conjecture, Champollion 
treated by scientific method, and at his 
death, in 1832, he bequeathed to us a 
grammar and an extensive vocabulary of 
the ancient Egyptian language. We can- 
not forbear repeating the noble eulogy 
spoken by no less a man than Chateau- 
briand in praise of this distinguished man, 
so early snatched from his labours : “ Ses 
admirables travaux auront la duree des 
monuments qu’il nous a fait connaitre.” 

It was by the following method 
that he achieved his object. If the two 

names thus written 
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was next discovered, 




and by degrees a whole Egyptian alphabet 


was constructed. This, it is true, was not available for the purpose of reading the 
pictorial inscriptions, for it was soon seen that, besides the alphabet, hundreds of 
other signs were used, of which, as Champollion was the first to observe, many bore 
no phonetic value, but had reference to the whole signification of the groups to 
which they were an adjunct. 

This is not the place for any further discussion of the laborious investigations 
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which finally led to a perfect comprehension of hieroglyphic writing. The French 
and English students were ere long associated with German, Italian, and Scan- 
dinavian colleagues, and their united labours have led to the most brilliant results. 
It is known now that in hieroglyphic inscriptions, added to the words themselves — 
which are written with letters denoting single sounds or syllables — there are certain 
determinative signs, both general and special, which inform the reader to what class 
of ideas the separate words belong. This ideographic element, which is unknown 
to our modern methods of writing, was almost indispensable in ancient Egyptian, 
for it became concrete at an early stage of its development, and remained a poor 
language, full of homonymous and synonymous words. The root ankh, for instance, 
signifies to live, “to swear,” “the ear,” a “mirror,” and a “goat,” much as the German 
word thor means “ a fool ” and “ a gate,” and is at the same time the name of a 
Teutonic god ; or as our word box stands for a tree, a chest, a blow, and, in certain 
combinations, for a gift and a seat. The reader might therefore easily fall into 
error, and read “ ankh nefer ” as meaning “ a beautiful goat,” when it meant “ a beautiful 
life,” if he were not guided by the above-mentioned determining or class signs. 
Frequently — and particularly in the inscriptions on stone, which could not be made 
as simple as a writing on papyrus — special determining signs occur ; signs, that is 
to say, which represent the object or idea pictorially, without any written vocable 

being added ; thus, instead of sem sem = “ a horse,” we find the picture 

only . In this case, though there can of course be no doubt as to what the 

sign stands for, the reader will be quite in the dark as to the name of it till he 
meets with it elsewhere with the phonetic sound attached. 

Thus a number of ideographic signs, symbolical in their nature, have been 
introduced as supplementary to the system of written vocables which we find amply 
sufficient for the expression of our thoughts, and the usage was persisted in till 
the period of the Roman Emperors, by which time the Egyptians had long been 
familiar with the Greek character. The ancient writing was retained, particularly 
in the case of inscriptions applied to the decoration of tombs and temples ; for the 
hieroglyphic character was from the earliest times treated as an ornamental character 
in the fullest sense of the word, and architects used the long rows of pictures 
forming the inscriptions, for decorating walls, partitions, architraves, pillars, and 
doorways, as being a style of ornament which satisfied the demands of the artist 
and, at the same time, the inquiring mind of the beholder. The small number 
of twenty-four regularly recurring signs would evidently have been quite insufficient, 
and have fulfilled their requirements far less completely than the abundant variety 
afforded by more than two thousand various symbols, which at the same time 
answered the purpose of making the inscriptions much more difficult to be read 
by the laity, and so of preserving the mysterious character of the hieroglyphic 
writing. 

With the possibility of reading off hieroglyphic texts we obtained, at the same 
time, the power of understanding them, for in the Coptic tongue we find the very 
same language as was spoken by the Egyptian Christians in the first century of 
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our era, and which used to be written in the Greek character with a few additional 
signs, intended to facilitate the expression of certain Egyptian sounds foreign to 
the Hellenic tongue. Translations have been handed down to us of most of the 
Biblical books, and of some other works, in the Coptic language, of which the 
Monophysite Christians still make use in their form of worship ; and this language, 

which is perfectly known, does not differ more 
from the Egyptian of the Pharaohs than Italian 
differs from Latin. 

There is hardly one of all the monuments 
of the Nile valley which does not bear some 
inscription, and in that dry atmosphere they are 
wonderfully preserved ; an immense number of 
closely-written papyri have also been found, and 
even on the vessels used by the people there 
were not unfrequently inscriptions ; so it happens 
that at the present day we have a very con- 
siderable mass of ancient Egyptian literature. 
A building almost as large as the British 
Museum might be filled with copies of all the 
known inscriptions in portfolios, &c., and of the 
rolls of papyrus preserved under glass. Every 
kind of literature except the dramatic is known 
to us as having existed among the ancient 
Egyptians ; and it is to the hieratic writings 
particularly — that is to say, writings in the old 
sacerdotal dialect, usually on papyrus, with 
peculiar abbreviated signs 1 — that we owe our 
intimate knowledge of their literature. 

Within the last few years our knowledge 
of Egyptian art 2 has also been established on 
a sure foundation, having in fact undergone a 
complete transformation ; this was owing, in the 
first place, to the intelligent liberality of the 
ex-Khedive : but, in the second place, more 

THE SHEYKH-EL-BELED. A 

especially to the indefatigable zeal, learning, and 
genius of the man to whose discriminating care 
all the monuments of the Pharaonic period have been given over, and who conducted 
the excavations which have brought so many of the most important of them to 
light. In the course of our expedition to Sakkarah we have already become ac- 
quainted with the desert home of the late illustrious Mariette Pacha, and we 
saw there one of the most fertile fields wherein he has laboured. To him, too, 


1 Cursive or written characters. 

2 One of the latest works on the subject is Prisse d’Avennes’ “Histoire de l’Arfc Egyptienne,” fol. Paris: 1870. 
Texte par P. Marckandon de la Faye. 
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we owe that grand work, founded under the auspices of the Khedive, the Museum 
of Antiquities at Boolak, from its first planning to its final 
arrangement. 

Of all the known collections of antiquities that at Boolak 
is the most important, and not one in Europe can boast of the 
same advantage, namely, that for every object in it the place 
where it was found can be pointed out. 

Boolak is the harbour of Cairo, and now almost forms 
a part of it — Cairo itself not lying actually on the Nile bank — 
and it is at Boolak that we shall find the various institutions 
founded by Mohammed Ali — the vice-regal printing press, the 
iron-foundries, industrial schools, and lunatic asylum. From 
the Ezbekeeyeh to the Museum is a good half-hour’s ride on 
a donkey ; its garden and western wall are washed by the 
Nile, and so seriously threatened, indeed, by the inundations 
that it has been found necessary to decide on building a new 
Museum on the left shore of the Nile, near Ghizeh, to which, 
in a short time, the monuments and relics will be transferred. 

We cannot linger here from room to room, from monument 
to monument, from cabinet to cabinet, and show the reader 
all the wealth of treasures they contain in detail. Mariette has 

made it easy to the visitor to recognise the 
most important pieces in the collection, for he 
distinguishes each by the mode of exhibiting 
it, and the ample catalogue he has written per- 
fectly fulfils its object of guiding and instructing 
the layman . 1 Latterly many Arabs have joined 
the European strangers in visiting this museum, 
and even the veiled inhabitants of the harem ; 
though from these, it must be owned, we may 
hear very strange remarks upon the “ heathen 
work” which has no charm nor appeal for them, 
and which they despise much more than they 
admire it. The lover of art from the Western 
shores who, when he first treads Egyptian soil, 
has made up his mind that no art is worth 
anything but the Greek, and that Egyptian sculp- 
ture is barbaric, mannered, and only worthy to 
be smiled at, finds himself obliged to change 
his opinion as he looks at the treasures of this 
collection ; nor is he deserving of reproach, even 
though he may not have done justice to the 
artists of Pharaonic times until he sees them 

1 There is an excellent catalogue by Mariette, “ Notice des Principaux Monuments du Mus6e a Boulaq.” 8vo. 1869. 
Also a photographic album of the same. 
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here, for no European museum can offer him such another opportunity of studying, 
comparing, and estimating the best specimens of the plastic art of every period 
of the history of the Pharaohs. In front of these long rows of statues, each definitely 
ascribed to a certain date, it is easy to form a perfect conception of the art of 
sculpture as exercised by the ancient Egyptian artists, and to distinguish the cha- 
racteristics of each great epoch of artistic development. 

At the first glance it would almost seem as though the plastic arts in 



SHAVING SMALL BOYS IN CAIRO. 


Egypt had produced the finest results at the earliest period of all, a period of 
which we have already seen the traces during our visit to the ruins of Memphis ; 
and it is true that no more life-like figures than those disinterred at Sakkarah 
and in the Mausoleums of Ghizeh — among which are many fully 5,000 years old 
— have ever been found in the valley of the Nile. I have already mentioned the 
Scribe, which is preserved in the Louvre, 1 and the beautiful statues of Chefren 
found in the excavations not far from the Sphinx — one of which has been placed 


1 Vol. I., p. 131. 
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in this museum j 1 but both these masterpieces are even surpassed in realistic 
power by the very remarkable figure in sycamore wood representing a high 
official of mature age who, with his staff of authority in his hand, seems to 
look down on the people whom he was wont to command ; the feet have been 
restored. This venerable gentleman may have been the affectionate father of a 
family, but he certainly was not deficient in determination when it was necessary 
to exercise it. This statue is called by the people, significantly enough, the 
Sheykh-el-Beled, or village magistrate, because Mariette’s labourers, when they came 
upon this statue, exclaimed “ Here is our magistrate ! ” No better testimony to 
the life-like vigour of the ancient master’s work could be required. The torso 
of a wooden statue of a beautiful type, found also in the sand at Sakkarah, is 
worthy of equal praise ; it represents a young Memphite under one of the 
older dynasties, and of quite equal merit is the interesting pair representing the 
young prince Ra-hotep and his wife Nefert. 

This monument, enclosed under glass and occupying a prominent position, 
was found near the pyramid of Meydoom, and was executed in the reign of 

King Snefru, who ruled before the builder of the Great Pyramid. There is not 

in the whole world any older work of plastic art than this, and yet it must 
be admitted, even by those who find no charm in the features of the couple 

whom it has preserved from the common lot of oblivion, that it displays sound 

views of realistic art, and must be regarded as one of those portraits which 
we feel at once must be like the originals. Both the figures are painted, 
the man brown, the wife pale and sallow. The mode of dress in those early 
times and among the most conservative people in the world changed less often 
than in our day. The heavy wig which Nefert wears remained in fashion, as 
we see from the monuments, for more than three thousand years ; and even later 
it was worn, but more frequently by men, who were compelled by a religious 
statute to shave their heads at a certain age, than by ladies. Wigs have been 
found on the skulls of mummies, and one of the finest is to be seen in the 
British Museum . 2 The custom of shaving the head seems to have been handed 
down by the ancient Egyptians to all the nations of the East. To this day the 
mothers bring their small boys to the barber, and it is most amusing to look on 
at the operation of shaving a baby. At the present day, the Egyptians wear a 
turban instead of a wig to protect the head. 

We have already made acquaintance with several pictures in relief of a very 
early date in the course of our visit to the Necropolis of Memphis. There is no 
lack of such pictures in the museum of Boolak, and we remark in them, as in the 
statues of the same date, that the artist, uninfluenced by any ideal conceptions, 
has had no aim in view beyond that of giving a true and vivid picture of real 
life. The conditions of the method of working in relief, however, have necessitated a 
particular mode of treatment, and so much importance has been attached to the 
plain presentment of facts that in many instances beauty has been sacrificed. In 

1 Vol. I., p. 150. 

2 No. 2560. It was found in a rectangular box or basket (No. 2561), made of the kind of reeds used for writing 
at Thebes. 
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the face, which is always drawn in profile, a front view of the eye is always given 
so that the whole of it may be seen ; the body is represented as facing the spectator 
so as to do full justice to both arms, while the legs of standing figures are drawn 
in profile, so as to show the whole of both. Even on reliefs that are crowded with 
figures no deviation is allowed from this mode of depicting them. As a case in 
point I here give the reader an illustration of a figure of a general in command, from 
a highly-finished carving on a piece of wood found at Sakkarah , 1 and of very early 
date; and also a representation of some geese beautifully cut in very slight relief on 
stone ; they, too, are shown, as animals always are, in profile . 2 Even those sculptors 
who made statues were fettered in their work and method, for the most ancient 
statues that have come down to us show us that the artist was obliged to form 
every limb of the human figure, or even of animals, in accordance with certain rules 
which were declared to be sacred, and therefore never to be infringed. This “ canon of 
proportion” was well known to the Greeks. Throughout the long history of Egyptian 
art it only twice underwent alteration . 3 Under the older dynasties it produced 
somewhat short and powerful forms ; under the New Empire, after the expulsion of 
the Hyksos, the figures were taller and slighter. The French savant Charles Blanc 
believed he had discovered that the finger-length was the fundamental unit of these 
proportions for the human figure and the claw for that of the lion ; hence 
the well-known saying “ Ex ungue leonem.” This application of a fixed rule of 
proportions can hardly be considered discreditable to the Egyptian artists when we 
recollect the canon of Polykleitos 4 and Albert Durer’s treatise on the proportions of 
the human figure . 5 No doubt the strictness of the method must be regretted, for 
the artists bound by it were much fettered in their efforts, and it hindered them 
from animating their works by variety of movement and position, and from dis- 
tinguishing the elastic contour of youth from the withered forms of old age. With rare 
exceptions these statues give us portraits of men in middle life, and the figures 
of women always exhibit a youthful and maidenly form. Standing and sitting 
figures alike always are placed in the same position, and the universal application 
of the artistic canon results in every one being of the same height and having 
a certain breadth of chest, and length of arms and legs. Those critics are 
perfectly in the right who accuse Egyptian sculpture of being limited and 
monotonous ; but they must remember that in the very earliest times the Egyptians 
had far outstripped all the surrounding nations in their artistic development, and 
being proud of their achievement, their most earnest endeavour was to protect it 
against the barbaric influences that pressed in on them from all the nations 
round them. Their dread of retrogression clogged their progress, and the canon of 


1 An officer of high rank, holding many offices — scribe, priest, and superintendent of dockyards. His name was Ba-hesi. 

2 These are accompanied by their numbers — 1200, 1110, 1220. 

3 In the first or oldest canon, that of the age of the Pyramids, the height was reckoned from the sole of the foot 
to the crown of the head, and the subdivision was taken at a half or a third of the foot. The second canon, which 
commenced about the XHth and terminated at the XXIInd dynasty, made the height eighteen parts of the half-foot. The 
third canon, of the XXVIth dynasty, mentioned by Diodorus, reckoned the height at twenty-one halves of the foot. 

4 See Bonomi on the Proportion of the Human Figure according to the canon of Vitruvius, with a diagram by the 
sculptor Gibson. 8vo. London: 1872. 

5 “De Varietate Figurarum.” fol. Xurnberg. 1534. 
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proportion was the chain by which they fettered themselves to the summit they 
had laboriously attained. Nevertheless they were far from remaining mere servile 
copyists of the established pattern. They constructed the anatomical proportion of 
man and of animals from a free and exact observation of the different limbs, 
reserving the right of reproducing the countenances of the men they represented 
with perfect freedom and with all their natural and characteristic details. To this 
most fortunate circumstance we owe our knowledge — nay familiarity — with the princes 

and kings of the Pharaonic period ; for 
portraits of most of them, at any rate 
of the greatest, have been handed down 
to us, and allow of our comparing 
the outline and expression of their faces 
with the deeds and characteristics re- 
corded of each. The Egyptians succeeded, 
too, in seizing on the physical and even 
on the physiognomical aspect — nay even 
on the details of dress — of those foreign 
nations with whom they came into 
contact, and they reproduced all their 
peculiarities in the most characteristic 
manner. A recent French historian has 
attributed the long stagnation of Egyptian 
sculpture as to style to the inefficiency 
of their tools ; and yet we cannot but 
frankly admire the skill with which they 
worked and polished the hardest stones — 
such as granite, grauwacke, diorite, basalt, 
and other mineral products — which our 
sculptors find very difficult to work. Pic- 
tures that have come down from Pharaonic 
times, show us the sculptors in full acti- 
vity. The figures which are least pleasing 
to our taste are those monstrous images 
of gods with human bodies and animal heads, with head ornaments and sym- 
bols, which were intended less to affect the sense of beauty than to excite the 
religious feelings of the devout, to whom the hidden meaning of the sensible 
image was familiar, even under the disguise of the most grotesque figures. The 
Museum of Boolak is filled to overflowing with images of gods of every kind 
and of every size ; in metal, base and noble, in wood and terra-cotta, and among 
them some are truly beautiful works of art ; some bronzes inlaid with gold are 
wonderfully finely cast and sharply chiselled, but they, and indeed most of the 
best-finished figures of gods, are of the New Empire . 1 

All the monuments surviving from the period before the incursion of the 

1 Some old bronze figures have been discovered, and fine ones of the XIXth dynasty, about 1300 B.c. ; but the 
greater number are later, especially of the XXVIth dynasty, b.c. 700. 

h 
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REPRESENTATION OF GEESE, ON A RELIEF, FROM SAKKARAH. 


LION, IN BRONZE. 
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solemnity reigned over all the architectural surroundings, and was highly appropriate 



to the places they usually occupied at the gateway of the Temple, where they looked 

down on the crowd of worshippers. No one can really 
judge of the effect of the colossal statues of the Egyptians 
who does not conceive of them in connection with the 
structures with which they formed part of a grand whole. 

If we glance over the whole collection of Egyptian 
remains we shall find no difficulty in distinguishing the fol- 
lowing periods of art : — 1st, the work of the older empire ; 
2nd, that of the Hyksos period ; 3rd, that of the Liberators, 
down to the XIXth Dynasty ; 4th, that of the best period, 
under Seti I. and his immediate successors ; 5th, the deca- 
dence, down to the XXVIth Dynasty ; 6th, the renaissance, 
under the Saite Kings ; 7th, the work of the Ptolemaic 
period. 

The only sculptures remaining from the Hyksos period 
— if we except a bust in the Villa Ludovici at 
Rome, and perhaps a specimen that is to be found 
in the Louvre — are preserved in the Museum of 
Boolak. The most important of all has already been 
mentioned in speaking of Tanis, 
the capital of the foreign sove- 
reigns. 1 The Viceregal Museum is, 
however, very rich in works of the 
period immediately following the 
expulsion of the Hyksos. In the first 
place, in the Salle des Bijoux, or 
Jewel-room, we find a great number 
of valuable specimens of goldsmiths’ 
work, most of which were found — 213 pieces in all — by Mariette on the mummy 

1 Vol. I., p. 112. 
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of Queen Aah-hotep, the wife of Pharaoh Aahmes, one of the conquerors of the 
Hyksos. 1 These objects command the admiration even of our modern jewellers. 
There is a gold bracelet, richly set with coloured stones ; a necklace, 90 centi- 
metres (or nearly a yard) long, of the finest workmanship, and hanging to it a 
most beautiful scarabseus, a masterpiece of gold filagree with blue enamel ; here, 
again, an ornament exhibits an uncommon design of golden flies ; there lie a 
dagger and an axe of ceremony, of admirable style and 
execution, the cedar-wood handle of the axe is covered with 
gold plating, a favourite device in the decorative arts of the 
ancients. For mere costliness we must observe a massive 
golden boat on wheels, with twelve silver oarsmen. Was 
all this unheard-of magnificence of liberated Egypt gained 
from the Semitic peoples of Western Asia, whom she had now 
for the first time vanquished ? 

The liberators of their country came from Upper Egypt, 
and the god under whose auspices they had marched upon 
the Hyksos was Amen of Thebes ; hence, at this time, we 
see him preferred above Ptah and Ra, the old gods of 
Lower Egypt, and merging into one with the latter. The 
XVIIItli Dynasty worshipped him above all other gods ; and 
the hymn addressed to him by Thothmes III., 2 and graven on 
a tablet of stone preserved at Boolak, far exceeds in poetic 
inspiration every composition of the elder empire. At Thebes 
we shall find a great number of works of this king and 
of his immediate successors, all distinguished by their simple 
and yet dignified grandeur. There, and at Abydos, we shall 
meet with the finest productions of the highest period of 
Egyptian sculpture under Seti I. 3 Most of the European 
museums contain some examples of the numerous statues 
executed by the orders of this King and of his successor, 

Rameses II. (Sesostris). 4 I have already given the ideally- 

treated portrait of the youthful Rameses, which is now at WAR AXE AND DAGGER OF THE QUEEN 

^ J 111 AAH-HOTE1*. 

Turin, 5 and I have here accurately reproduced the bust of 

Menephthah I., his son, 6 preserved at Boolak ; it is interesting to compare the 
gentle spiritualised countenance with the frank realistic treatment of that of the 
Prince Ra-hotep. 

The decay of the plastic arts had already begun under the XXth Dynasty, 
although very good work was still executed under the wealthy and luxurious 
Rameses III., 7 and the head of Taharka 8 the Ethiopian, brought from Thebes, is well 
worthy of admiration ; the same must be said of the alabaster statue of Queen 

1 Published in colours by M. Desjardins in Daly’s “Revue d’ Architecture.” 1860: pp. 98 — 111. And again by 
E. Kiddle, “ Facsimiles of Egyptian Relics in the Tomb of Queen Aah-hotep.” London : 1863. 

2 An interpretation is given in the “Records of the Past,” II., p. 29. Thothmes lived about b.c. 1500. 

3 About b.c. 1430. 4 b.c. 1380. 6 Vol. I., p. 100. 

6 ac. 1320. 7 b.c. 1260. 8 b.c. 690. 
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Ameniritis found at Karnak (XXYth Dynasty), for notwithstanding the ill-propor- 
tioned figure, the head and various details show excellent workmanship. A renaissance 

of no mean character revived 
Egyptian sculpture under the sove- 
reigns of the XXYIth Dynasty. 
These were the Kings of Saite 
origin, and many of them have 
remained famous — Psametik, or 
Psammetichus, the First, 1 from the 
narrative of Herodotus ; Necho' 
for his fleet, which is said to have 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and for his defeat at Carchemish, 
gold boat with silveb HowEKs. spoken of in the Bible (2 Chron. 

xxxv. 20) ; Amasis for his pru- 
dence in administration, and for his friendship with Polykrates, the Tyrant of 
Samos. 3 It certainly cannot be denied that the work of this period bears no 
comparison with the best productions of the time of Seti I., either for truth to 



liA-HOTEP. 


MENEPTAH. 


nature or for grand simplicity ; but, on the other hand, it displays a grace 
and tenderness of modelling never attained at the earlier periods. At no 
time did the hieroglyphic character bear the stamp of a finer style than under 


1 b.c. 664 . 


3 b.c. 610 . 


3 b.c. 528 . 
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the Saite Kings, whether graven in the hardest stone or traced on papyrus, and 
the art of polishing stone was never brought to 
such perfection. The sarcophagi of basalt and 
grauwacke prepared for the mummies of certain 
great personages at the time of the XXVIth 
Dynasty are covered with intaglios — both inscrip- 
tions and pictures — which are quite marvellous ; 
and Mariette has done well in assigning a place 
of honour in this collection to the beautiful group 
discovered by him in the tomb of the noble official 
Psametik, at Sakkarah. Isis and Osiris stand to 
the right and left of Hathor, represented as a 
cow ; she bends her head, which is crowned with 
the disc and double plume, in mild protection over 

the dead figure of 
Psametik. The 
form and head of 
the heifer, and the 

faces of the divine HEAD OF TAHAKKA THE ETHIOPIAN. 

brother and sister, 

are among the very finest productions of the sculp- 
tor’s art. 

Under the son of Amasis Egypt was incor- 
porated by Cambyses with the Persian kingdom 
but its peculiar style of art remained perfectly 
unaffected by that of the Asiatic Empire, under 
which it remained a satrapy for two hundred years. 
All the monuments of this period found in the 
Nile valley and the Oases are wholly and purely 
Egyptian, and as long as the nation clung to the 
religion of its fathers it successfully resisted the power- 
ful influence even of Greek art, which, after the 
conquest of the Nile Valley by the great Mace- 
donian, found a home favourable to it in the new 
capital, Alexandria. When we visit the temples of 
the Ptolemaic period we shall see that thence- 
forward Egyptian art did borrow something from 
the Greek. The two most important monuments 
of that date preserved in the Museum of Boolak 
are two tablets covered with inscriptions, one of 
THE QUEEN AMENIRITI8. which commemorates the bounties bestowed by 

Ptolemy I. or Soter , 2 when Satrap, on the Temple 
of Buto before he mounted the throne, the second being a trilingual decree pro- 
mulgated at Kanopus in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes I . 3 This tablet, commonly 


1 b.c. 527. 


2 “ Records of the Past,” II., p. 29. 3 “ Records,” VIII., p. 81. 
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called “the Decree of Kanopus,” is a record of quite inestimable value, for like 

the Rosetta Stone, it contains a sacerdotal pro- 
clamation in Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotic 
writing with a translation in Greek it is larger 
and fuller than the Rosetta Stone, and is, besides, 
quite uninjured. It was found, in 1866, by 
Lepsius among the ruins of Tanis, and was at 
once a test and a proof of the accuracy of the 
method pursued by Champollion and his disciples, 
for every Egyptologist did, in fact, translate the 
decree exactly as had originally been done by 
the Greek inter- 
preter. 

The Boolak 
Museum is com- 
paratively poor 
in relics of the 
hathok as a cow. Greek style of 

the Ptolemaic 

and Roman periods, for it was against these espe- 
cially that the fury of the Christian Iconoclasts 

was directed 


with 

zeal, 

finest 

were 


virulent 
and the 
of them 
stolen 


away to Rome 
and Constanti- 
nople. But it 
abounds in those 

ISIS. 

inscribed tab- 
lets, rounded at the upper end, and commonly 
known as stelse, 2 in sarcophagi, coffins, and 
mummy-cases, in altars and in small relics of 
every period which have been found in mum- 
mies and tombs and among the sand and rubbish 
of ruined cities, and which are more often the 
work of the artisan than of the artist. 

The curious visitor will here find a vast 
0SIHIS . collection of all that the piety and affec- £ — 

tion of the survivors were wont to deposit in the 
grave of the deceased. Elegantly decorated cabinets and glass cases are filled with 
vessels of all kinds, ornaments and articles for the toilet. There are head-rests, to 


b.c. 238 . 


2 Tombstones, called hutu. 
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KAXOPUS (sepulchral) vase, with 
HUMAN HEAD. 


1 Four in number made the set ; they were dedicated, and in form of the genii of 
the dead Amset, Hapi, Tuantmutef, and Kabhsenuf. 

2 Or sepulchral figures: their name meant “respondent.” They were inscribed 
with the 6th and sometimes 5tli chapter of the Ritual, and supposed to do the work of 
the dead in Hades. . 

3 Mariette has recently attributed some to an earlier period. “ Catalogue des Monu- 
ments d’Abydos.” 1880 : p. 45. 

4 Of an enamelled fayence, or so-called porcelain. 


which a symbolical meaning was attributed, and such as are still used in Nubia ; 

the vases known as Kanopic, in which the entrails of the dead 
were preserved , 1 with lids 
formed of the heads of 
jackals, dog-faced or cyno- 
ceplialous apes, hawks, 
and men ; scarabsei of every 
conceivable substance, 
which were laid in great 
numbers on the bodies of 
the dead in the place of 
the heart, while small ones 
were attached to the limbs ; 
because the Scarabseus was 
regarded as the symbol of 
the reproductive forces of 
Nature, and had the power 
attributed to it of filling 
those who seemed to be 
dead with a new vital po- 
tentiality ; the little figures, 
too, known as Shebti , 2 
which were set up against 
the walls of the tombs, and 
often placed in considerable 

numbers in the sarcophagus itself, enclosed in little caskets. These mummy-shaped figures 
do not occur before the New Empire . 3 Most of them are of glazed clay , 4 and carry 
in their hands a plough and a pick, and on their back a sack. 

The inscription which they bear, almost without exception, 
informs us that their duty was to till the ground for the dead 
in the fields of the blest. 

The amulets preserved here, most of which were found 


TOILET VASE. 


MUMMY CASE. 


TOILET VASE. 
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on mummies, and the commonest of which is the Uta Eye 


we shall find again in abundance at Thebes, 
some reference to the future life, 
and are intended to protect the 
deceased from the perils he may 
expect to meet with on the way 
to the hall of judgment in the 
nether world. Some beautifully- 


(or Symbolic Eye), 
Almost all have 


NECKLACE, WITH SCAltAB^EUS (TITLE OF THOTHMES III.) 


BOX AND BOARD FOR DRAUGHTS. 


OINTMENT VASE, WITH MONKEY. made draughtsmen and boards 

with drawers were found in some 
of the tombs. This game is spoken of in the Egyptian myth which treats of the 

creation of the world ; a hidden signi- 
ficance was attributed to it, and it was 
one of the hopes of the Egyptian that 
he might be permitted to play it in 
the Elysian fields. Many cases are filled 
with statues and statuettes of the innu- 
merable strange divinities of the Egyptian 
Pantheon ; there are a few mummies, and numbers of figures, large and small, 

with sacred animals, among which we come upon the 
strangest and most monstrous combinations. I give a 
figure of the mummy of an ibis, which 
was sacred to the ibis-headed god 
Thoth. This god, the Hermes Trisme- 
gistos of the Greeks, was at first 
worshipped as the Moon God, and — 
because the phases of the Moon served 
as the basis of the first methods of 
reckoning — time, measure, and number, 
and then all that was subservient to 
their law, finally even science, the art 
of writing, and all the outcome of 
human intelligence, were attributed to 
his dominion. He was the scribe of 
the gods, and held the palette and 
reed, and it was he who at the 
judgment of the dead drew up the 
protocol. He, in conjunction with 
Safekh, the goddess of history, com- 
posed the record of the deeds of 
princes, and was the guardian of libra- 
ries and of scribes. Many objects in use 
by the hierogrammatists have been 


MUMMIED IBIS. 


SHEBTI, OR SEPULCHRAL 
FIGURE. 


preserved, particularly palettes with 

red and black colours, the red (the rubric) being used for the beginning of sentences. 
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E ortunate circumstances have led to our being happily possessed of a vast 
mass of manuscript works of the ancient Egyptians written 
on papyrus. The museum of Boolak is actually less rich in 
these venerable rolls than many European collections, but among MV 

them there are several of great value and importance. Copies 
of the chief work of the Egyptian religion, well 
known as “The Book of the Dead,” are par- 
ticularly abundant here ; they have commonly 
been found on mummies, among the wrappers 
and bandages in coffins ; chapters of this work 
occur too on the walls of tombs and the sides of 
sarcophagi and on small articles of the furniture 
of the dead. I will only mention here that this 
book, of which the extant copies exhibit various 
arrangements — written sometimes at full length 

and sometimes abridged, 

II and in very various order 

| C, — has been rightly called 

a traveller’s guide for the 
departed soul in its wan- 
IbHI dcrings in the nether world. 




The most perfect copy extant, 
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by which Lepsius was enabled to number and arrange the separate chapters, is 
at Turin, 1 and the most remarkable and interesting chapter of it is the 125th, 
in which a representation of the judgment of the dead in the nether world is 
generally introduced. 2 The departed soul stands by the side of a balance ; in 
one scale his heart is placed, in the other a figure of Truth. Anubis and Horus 
watch the weighing, which is satisfactory when the heart and the statue of Truth 
balance each other. Thoth-Hermes declares the result, and restores the heart to 
the justified soul that has been found true. Osiris, as president of the subterranean 
court of justice, opposes the justification of the dead man, who must declare himself 



representation OF the EGYPTIAN judgment of the dead. ( Vignette of the X'lbth chapter of the Turin Jtituao.) 


innocent of as many crimes as there are bystanders 3 assisting at the judgment — 
namely, forty-two. These forty-two asseverations, each of them beginning with 
“ I have not,” are set forth in the 125th chapter of the text, and afford us the 
quintessence, as it were, of the moral principles of the Egyptians, which show a 
close affinity to the Mosaic law. It is only by a study of the “ Book of the Dead ” 
that we have found it possible to fathom the basis of the Egyptian theology and 
doctrine of eternity. 

Besides “ Books of the Dead,” many other hieratic papyri are preserved at 
Boolak. One of the most important contains a great number of moral precepts, 
which may be compared with the Proverbs of Solomon ; the knowledge of life, 


1 Published by him under the title of “ Todtenbuch.” 1844. 

2 A very interesting specimen is to be seen — framed, and with a translation below (into French) — at the Louvre. 

3 Deities and demons, the Assessors. 
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dignified morality, and purity are deserving of all praise . 1 Another manuscript, of 
older date, contains a beautiful and elevated hymn to Amen ; 2 while a much later 
demotic papyrus relates a romantic tale, known as the “ Story of Setnau :” 3 Others 
contain accounts ; some, magical formulae. These last were of frequent use, parti- 
cularly in later times, and were often inscribed in the sacred colours on amulets 
or stone tablets ; the stelae known as representing Horus on the crocodiles are 
full of them ; a well-preserved specimen exists in the Boolak Museum, and the 
power was ascribed to them of protecting the owner against evil and injurious 
influences . 4 Amulets against the “ evil eye ” are common, and horoscopy has 
bequeathed to us whole calendars, in which every 
day of the year is marked as lucky, unlucky, or fatal, 
for certain undertakings, and as favourable or un- 
favourable to the destinies of the human race . 5 
Many of these monstrous births of superstition 
have outlived the religion of the ancient Egyptians, 
and it may be pointed out as a strange phenomenon, 
admitting, however, of proof, that while the adhe- 
rents of the different confessions dwelling by the 
Nile were always staunch in their opposition to the 
religious doctrines of other creeds, they were only 
too ready to adopt foreign superstitions . 6 I can 
here only make a passing reference to this subject ; 
but will refer the reader to Lane’s classic work and 
Klunzinger’s admirable book , 7 in which the last 
chapter is devoted to its discussion. The modern, 
like the ancient Egyptians, wear pious sentences illu- 
minated in colours as charms against sickness and 
disease, they conjure up spirits, use various love- 
philtres and charms, and guard themselves by magic 
against sword and bullet. To this day the people 
relate that their great commander Ibrahim Pacha, 
the father of the Khedive Ismail, went through the 

bloodiest battles unharmed because he possessed a powerful talisman. Lane is credu- 
lous enough to tell us wonderful things of the divination by ink ; a piece of paper 


HOltUS ON THE CROCODILES. 


is used with numbers on it, 


4 | 9 | 2 

3 I 5 | 7 

ft 1 6 


into this is poured a large blot 


of ink, in which 


a boy, by the aid of magic, sees all sorts of things which his master causes to 
appear on the black surface. At Lane’s request that the boy might be able to 
see Admiral Lord Nelson, of whom the boy had certainly never even heard, he 
looked into the ink and said, “ A messenger is come back, and has brought 


1 Published by Chabas, “ L’Egyptologie.” 1875. 2 Translated in “Records of the Past,” II., p. 127. 

3 “Records of the Past,” IV., p. 131. 4 “ Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache.” 1868 ; p. £9. 

5 The papyrus of this nature in the British Museum has been published by Chabas, “ Le Calendrier Sallier.” 

6 The “ Dies ZEgyptiacse ; or, Egyptian Days of the Mediaeval Calendar.” 

7 “Upper Egypt, its People and Products.” Translated by Dr. Schweinfurth. Blackie and Co. 
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a man in a black European coat, and the man has lost his left arm.” Then, 
after considering for a few seconds, he added, “ No, he has not lost his left arm, 
only laid it across his breast.” “ This amendment,” adds Lane, “ makes his descrip- 
tion more striking than it had been at first, for Lord Nelson was in the habit of 
wearing the empty sleeve fastened up to the breast of his coat ; but it was the 
right arm he had lost.” 

This and many other wonders worked by the magic mirror 1 are difficult to 



PORTRAIT STATUE AND RELIEF OF THE FANATICAL KING AMENOPHIS IV. 


explain, and certainly testify to the skill of the men who practise the art. But, 
indeed, there is no lack both of men and women skilled in raising the veil of 
futurity, a subject of curiosity not peculiar to the Oriental mind. Chiromancy, or 
palmistry, is a favourite method, and is frequently practised on the impression made 
by the hand in soft dough. 

Magical preparations of all sorts are frequently used as remedies in illness, and 
in even serious cases the patient is made to swallow pieces of paper inscribed with 
texts from the Koran, and to try various similar absurd means, before a physician 
is applied to. Lane enumerates a variety of such remedies. The ancient Egyptians, 


1 The mirror was used at least as early as the Romans by Didius Julian, a.d. 193. In a magic Greek Papyrus 
published by C. W. Goodwin (1852) the divination was by a boy, a saucer, and a pit — or in a pit. 
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though medical science was zealously studied by them, also thought that the efficacy 
of the treatment was enhanced by magic formulae. In the Ebers Papyrus, an 
important and very ancient manual of Egyptian medicine, the prescriptions for 
various medicaments are accompanied by the forms of exorcism to be used at the 
same time, and yet many portions of this work give evidence of the advanced know- 
ledge of its authors. 

O * 

Even their alchemy and their astrology have not been wholly forgotten by 
their descendants ; both were eagerly practised at the period when Cairo, with its 
famous university attached to the mosque of El-Azhar, flourished as the centre of 
all the learning of the East. 

We will now see what this magnificent seat of learning has become in 
modern times, and what fruits of knowledge at present ripen under its shelter. 
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can 


and University of El-Aziiar. 


N a former section I have spoken 
of the founding of the Mosque 
and University of El-Azhar by 
Djawhar, general under Mo’izz, 
and have said that this famous 
foundation was the source and 
centre of all the scientific life 
of the East. So it has remained 
from the time of the first of the 
Fatimides to the present day, and 
it is with pleasure that I now 
undertake to conduct the reader 
through this institution, unique in its kind, under 
the guidance of the illustrious Ignaz Goldziher, who 
himself belonged to this college as a disciple, though 
in many respects no doubt far the superior of his 
teachers. 

To reach those famous halls from which Moslem 
lore and learning radiate to the uttermost ends of 
the Mohammedan world we must now quit the western- 
looking quarter in the vicinity of the Ezbekeeyeh 
Square, and plunge into the half-Oriental, half-European 
throng in the main street of Cairo, called Muskee. 
There, in the lower storeys, European shops, with gaily- 
dressed windows, are arrayed one after another. Seldom 
balcony of an upper storey or down in the swarming and 
be vehicles, riders, and pedestrians that throng around us 
Just now, however, we have not time to study and 
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describe this wonderful and struggling crowd. But on the way to our destination 
we presently turn down a street to the right, riding between two rows of booths, 
duklcans, where two articles very dissimilar in nature are exposed for sale : books 
and slippers. What can be the circumstances which bring together these very 
different wares — not here only, but in Syrian shops too — in the same propinquity? 
“ Books,” says the wise man “ are usually bound in red leather, and slippers are 
made of the same red leather ; ergo, books and slippers are found in the same 
shop, and the bookseller and slipper dealer are one.” 

Gladly would we step into the stall of our friend Hasan or of his neighbour 

the merchant from Mecca, 
and bargain with him, 
over a cup of coffee and 
the smoke of a nargileh, 
for a fine Boolak edition 
or for one of those antique 
manuscripts, not rare in 
Cairo, of which the finest 
examples — decorated with 
exquisite ornament — have 
come down from the time 
of the Mameluke Sultans 
and are preserved in the 
vice-regal library. But 
to-dav we do not seek to 
buy books, but to visit 
the retreat which for cen- 
turies has enshrined the 
learning and cherished the 
intelligence to which most 

of these works owe their origin; and many ornaments derived from venerable manu- 
scripts of the Koran will grace this very chapter which is devoted to the subject of 
Arabic learning, 

We have now reached the Mosque — glancing as we passed at the public 
scribe who sits at a street corner writing a letter at the dictation of an artisan. 
By which of the six gateways shall we enter? The eastern, known as Bab-esli- 
Shurbeh or the “ Gate of Pottage ” is delightfully picturesque, but we will prefer 
the “ Gate of the Barber,” the imposing great gate of the institute ; and we 
cross its threshold in a sobered mood, as we read the inscription which appeals 
to the visitor in the following words : “ Deeds shall be judged by their motives, 
and every man shall have his reward meted to him according to the motives 
of his heart.” 

After taking off our shoes and exchanging them for a pair of straw slippers, 
the gatekeeper shows us through an alley, where we see the barbers shaving their 
customers’ heads, into the vast and beautiful fore-court of the Mosque, panelled 
with marble. Here, by the side of the basins or cisterns which serve for the 
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prescribed ablutions of the faithful before prayer, sit half-grown boys behind their 
large leaden tablets, incessantly swaying their bodies with a pendulum see-saw while 
they learn the rudiments of Mohammedan lore. The students proper we shall not see 
till we are within the Mosque itself. 

We are surrounded by a quite peculiar phase of life. We are in a vast hall, 
of which the roof is supported on three hundred and eighty pillars ; from the ceiling 
hang no less than twelve hundred lamps ; and on the floor, which is covered with 
mats, an innumerable crowd of youths and men squat in groups. The boys sit 
in semicircles round a sheykh, their teacher, who leans against a pillar. Their 

eyes are fixed on his as he ex- 
plains to them some one of the 
many texts and commentaries on 
the books of the canon law of 
Islam. This he does in the 
sing-song tone characteristic of 
Oriental teaching, of which we 
may hear a very similar instance 
among the Talmudic Jews in 
Europe. If we pause for a fur- 
ther inspection of this great hall, 
we perceive, besides the desks 
and the pulpits such as we have 
seen in other mosques, two much 
lower platforms, on one of which 
a venerable old man is deep in 
the explanation of a book of 
law. The number of his audience 
is evidently greater than that 
of the young disciples of his 
colleague. This is the revered 
Sheykh Ashmoonee, renowned for 
his learning and ascetic life, and 
one of the chief ornaments of the institution. A profound grammatical treatise, 
printed at Boolak, and of which he is the author, is evidence of his learning, 
and his celibacy is proof of his temperate life ; and while his colleagues deliver 
their lectures sitting on a mat, and are recognisable as professors solely by their 
position close to a pillar (“ take the seat by the pillar ” is here the equivalent for 
“ filling a professor’s chair ”) the privileges of a raised seat is ungrudgingly accorded 
to him, for his superiority is acknowledged by all. 

The other platform is at this moment unoccupied — it is reserved for the oldest 
sheykh in the mosque, the venerable as-Sakkah, whose infirmities and advanced 
age prevent him from taking his place by a pillar. The populace attribute to him 
an age of more than a hundred years — in fact, he is about ninety. He now usually 
holds his classes at his own residence, but in former years not only was he 
distinguished “ by the pillar ” but famous as a Friday preacher, for the subtlety 
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and eloquence of his discourses. He is regarded as the most learned Mohammedan 
in Egypt, and would beyond a doubt — so says the world of Cairo, which is ever 
ready to discuss the concerns of the mosques — long since have attained the dignity 
of Chief Muftee, or direc- 
tor of the mosques, if he 
had not in his youth 
exercised the calling of a 
corpse- washer. Other rea- 
sons, connected with his 
form of faith, have, how- 
ever, stood in the way of 
his promotion. The only 
detail that is of any impor- 
tant interest to us is the 
fact that the contempt and 
aversion felt by the ancient 
Egyptians for all who were 
occupied in the dressing 
and opening of the dead 
have been preserved un- 
diminished among their 
modern successors. 

Many fine and ex- 
pressive heads, and not a 
few grey-bearded old 
stagers are to be remarked 
among the sheyklis and 
their thousands of dis- 
ciples. Notably worthy of 
remembrance is the blind 
Sheykh Ahmed es-San- 
hooree ; the youngest gene- 
ration of students have 
gathered round him, and 
the text he is expounding 
is read by one of his 
scholars. The blind peda- 
gogue listens attentively, 
and is gifted with so accu- 


A LEARNED CAIRENE. 


rate a memory that at the smallest slip or error he raises his staff — which even 
while sitting he never lays aside — with a threatening gesture. 

Not to-day only, but for many another, will we linger here, going from pillar 


to pillar and listening to the professors, and we shall soon observe that not one of 
them treats of any independent branch of science in a separate and connected series 
of lectures. This method of instruction which, among us, has found elaborate 
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development, is foreign to the Orientals, and even the most learned among 

them, now that the creative and constructive spirit has gradually become extinct, 
are content merely to interpret certain texts, or to comment on commentators, 
or even upon the commentators on commentators. They derive their pabulum from 
the elder literature, and exercise their wits on it. The professor recites text and 
commentary alike in his monotonous drone ; he announces the former with the 

words, “ The writer says — may Allah bless him ” and introduces the latter 

with “ The commentator says .” Now and then his discourse is interrupted 

by the timid question of a scholar, and at difficult passages the teacher will pause 
to ask “ Hast thou understood ? ” to which usually he gets the emphatic answer 

“ God be praised — I have understood.” 

Such a lecture lasts from an hour and a half to two hours ; it commonly 
closes with the words : “ So far, and may Allah give us understanding.” Then the 
students all rise, go up to the teacher one by one, kiss his hand in leave-taking, 
and lay their copies of the text in their portfolios. The contents of these portfolios, 
“ in black and white,” are valued even by these youngsters, and among the notices 
affixed to the pillars by the permission of the superintendent, an appeal, pathetically 
worded, is often to be seen for the restoration of a lost portfolio to the owner. 
Such an appeal, copied by Dr. Goldziher, began as follows : “ Oh ! neighbours 

(mugawireen) of the noble Mosque of el-Azhar ; oh ! seekers after knowledge ! alas 
for the loss suffered by a poor servant of God. I have lost a case in which there 
were two kuras 1 of the commentary, etc. ; the finder may deliver it to the 
gate-keeper, as religion requires of him, and will receive a douceur (which is the 
literal translation of the Arabic word lialawa — a sweet) from his humble servant 
(meaning the advertiser) as soon as the folio is restored to my hands.” 

In the hours of relaxation the students walk up and down the court of the 
mosque in lively conversation, stand together in groups, bargain with the pedlars, 
or chat with the visitors who are admitted. Here a water-seller, with his clanking 
metal cups, supplies the needs of a student who thirsts not for knowledge only ; 
there a young disciple is buying eatables, and out there a third is talking to a 
deeply-veiled woman — his mother, or some near relation. Suddenly the clear voice 
of the muezzin shouts the call to midday prayer (es-Suhher). All hasten to the 
cisterns in the fore-court to perform the prescribed ablutions, and then prostrate 
themselves with their faces in the direction of the kiblali. 

After the mid-day rest the lectures begin again, and are not ended till evening 
prayer (el-Magrib). The last of the five indispensable acts of worship is performed 
by the students in their homes, many of which, as we shall see, are within the 
precincts of the mosque itself. 

This description of the life in the University of el-Azhar applies only to week- 
days. On Fridays work is suspended ; but at mid-day thousands of the faithful 
may be seen in the vast pillared hall, engaged in prayer led by the Imam, or 
listening to the preacher. 

In former chapters we have become familiar with the mosque as a place of 

1 Each kuras consists of ten leaves of paper fastened together. The Arabs write with a reed pen on a piece of 
paper laid on the palm of the left hand. See the woodcut of the letter- writer, page 64. 
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prayer, though consecrated by no outward ceremony ; we here see it in its primary 
and principal function as a home of learning. Certainly those who reproach Islam 
for not favouring learning are either ignorant of its aims or do it an injustice, for, 
according to the conception of the Mohammedans, learning is an essential part of 
the faith, and of the highest human nature. “ Men,” says a text of Mohammedan 
tradition, “ are either learners or learned, and he who belongs to neither of these 
classes is a reptile, and good for nought.” So inseparable, indeed, is knowledge from 
faith in the estimation of the Moslem, that in Arabic histories the period before 
the introduction of Islam is called the “ epoch of ignorance.” The learning thus 
intimately connected with Islam is, to be sure, for the most part mere religious 
science ; but this is a tree with many branches, and from the profound zeal with 
which it is studied from the very rudiments, it may well absorb the whole of a 
man’s lifetime. Besides, other and profane branches of study are by no means 
excluded ; nay, are warmly recommended, and an Arabic precept says, “ Learn 
magic, but dp not practise it. A man must know everything, and remain ignorant 
of nothing.” 

The closeness of the tie which here unites learning and faith is very con- 
spicuous in this : that the place of prayer — the mosque and the lecture hall — 
the university — are one and the same ; and at the founding of a house pf worship 
it is generally connected with a school. Such bequests (awkaf), to which are frequently 
attached certain conditions as to the nature and mode of instruction to be observed 
in the establishment, are by law inviolable ; but princes, devoid of conscience, have 
nevertheless sometimes infringed them, and servile experts have attempted by 
specious arguments to give such encroachments a false semblance of legality. 
Thus it has come to pass that many of the numerous mosque-schools of Cairo have 
been forced to disperse. Others, as for instance, the mosque of Werdanee, in which 
only the beautiful interior and the minaret are in good preservation, have fallen 
into disuse, and the endowments appertaining to them have either passed into the 
hands of the State authorities, or have been granted to other similar institutions, 
to which the teachers and scholars were at the same time transferred. 

It is to a concurrence of such circumstances and acquisitions that the high 
school of el-Azhar owes its almost incredible concourse of pupils. Almost the whole 
of the scientific life and energy which was formerly distributed among several 
mosques, has now centred in this. Beside it the other schools of Cairo are hardly 
worthy of mention ; and in. what other city in the world shall we find a college 
where the professors number three hundred, and the disciples more than ten 
thousand ? 

I have spoken of the building of it in a.d. 909 ; the last of the many 
restorations it has needed and undergone was in 1720. The theological course was 
opened only seventeen years after its first foundation, and it has been constantly 
enriched by endowments bestowed to enable the young to devote themselves to 
study, free from petty mundane cares. The eccentric and semi-divine Hakim 1 
devoted the income of several noble estates in Egypt, Syria,, and other pro vinces 
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to the uses of this mosque. After the overthrow of the Fatimide Khaleefs, who 
had clung to the Shi’ite confession, the Sunnite believers gained the upper- 
hand, and, after some difficulties, attained such unconditional supremacy that they 
soon converted the Shi’ite school of el-Azhar into the fountain-head of Sunnite 
learning. And such it remains to this day, though in a liberal and comprehensive 
spirit such as would be impossible in any other creed, for Islam is a religion as 
tolerant of the shades of belief which develop within its pale as it is intolerant 
of all that lie outside it. 

We must divest ourselves of all ideas of dogmatic orthodoxy if we would 
understand that in the mosque of el-Azhar four distinct sects, or rather, the 
adherents of four separate rituals, are all recognised as orthodox, and pray in peace 
side by side ; and all the four systems, as represented by learned professors and 
devout disciples, are taught and practised under the same roof without any painful 
friction or discord. The orthodox Islam of the Sunnites, in fact, includes four 
different schools or rituals, which, far from encouraging enmity and contention, 
teach and expound the tradition of the Moslem faith and the law of Moham- 
medan righteousness with the tenderest consideration and tolerance for each other, 
though very often on the most diametrically opposed methods. The Hanbalees, so 
called from the Imam Ahmed-ibn-Hanbal, their founder, adhere to the interpretation 
of the Koran which personifies God in the form of man. This sect, having far 
fewer adherents than any of the others, is the nest of fanaticism against all that 
is foreign and not Mohammedan, a fanaticism which is falsely assumed to be the 
universal stamp of Islam ; it also was the centre of those religious outbreaks to 
which belong the well-known raids of the Wahhabees in Upper Arabia and India. 

The school of the Malikees, founded by the Malik-ibn-Anas, of Medina, bears 
aloft the banner of Mohammedan tradition ; it was formerly strongly represented 
in Andalusia, and now is conspicuous at Algiers, and widely distributed in the 
provinces of Northern Africa and Upper Egypt. The sect most distinguished for 
free thought, and for its deviations from the rigid standards of original tradition, 
is that of the Hanafees ; it was founded in Irak, by the Imam Aboo Haneefa, and 
in numbers and importance is above all the other confessions ; the official circles 
belong to it. Between the broad and the rigid schools stand the Shafe’ees, founded 
by the Imam Shafe’ee, whose tomb we saw in the Karafeh. Before the conquest 
of Egypt by Seleem, theirs was the predominant ritual, but since the incursion of 
the Turks, who are all of the sect of Hanafees, the chief Sheykli — the warden, or 
principal, so to speak, of the college of el-Azhar — is always of that confession ; and 
the same is the case with the Muftee of the Nile provinces, whose nomination has 
long been in the hands of the Government of Egypt. 

It is not only in dogmatic views and questions of right that these sects 
differ, but in their cultus and ritual as well, and yet all four have their represen- 
tative Imams in this central focus of Islam. In the mosque of el-Azhar it is a 
thing of daily occurrence that two professors of different sects stand side by side, 
by the same pillar, interpreting the same chapter of the canon law according to 
the antagonistic conceptions of their schools. 

The mosque of el-Azhar is to Moslem science what Mecca and Medina are to 
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its devotional practice. It is frequented by Mohammedans of every language and 
nationality, and there is not a province where Islam is professed, from the coast 
of Morocco, bathed by the Atlantic, to the islands of the Indian Archipelago, that 
is not represented in this mosque. Of the 7,695 disciples who studied there in the 
course of the year 1877 there were 1,240 Hanafees, 1 2 3,192 Shafe’ees, 3,240 Malikees, 
and 23 Hanbalees. 

As the Mosque itself evidently cannot contain so vast a mass of students, 
many lectures are delivered in another mosque close to that of el-Azhar. The 
maintenance of the teachers and pupils is supplied not only from the endowments 
of which I have spoken, but also from gifts and contributions from those localities 
whence the students at the university are most frequently sent. The last great 
bequest bestowed on this foundation were the possessions of the wealthy mosque 
and fountain-school of Abd-er-Rahman Keyjah, whose tomb is to be seen in a side- 
walk of the Mosque ; this foundation became extinct 107 years since ; later, indeed, 
only sixteen years ago, Raliib Pasha endowed what is known as the Rewak-el- 
Hanafeeyah, in which at the present time 135 students are maintained. The same 
pious man provided that in addition to the 4,000 loaves daily supplied by the 
administrators of the endowments, 500 more should be distributed. The former 
governor of Upper Egypt, Aboo Sultan Pacha, also caused 200 loaves a day to be 
baked for the students. 

It has often been asserted that Mohammed Ali confiscated the endowment- 
money belonging to the Mosque of el-Azhar, and applied it to his own purposes ; 
but no accusation can be more unjust, for this great statesman did in fact put 
the property (Wakf is the Arabic name) of the University under the supervision 
of the Government, and supplied the not inconsiderable deficit out of his own 
coffers. And the bold reformer, whose constant effort it was to subordinate every 
factor in the intellectual life of the nation to the service of his leading idea of 
the State, did not think that he had paid too high a price when he thus purchased 
his influence over the Academy of el-Azhar, that stronghold of the ancient faith, 
a world in itself. The same conditions obtain to the present day, for the Khedive’s 
Government administers the endowments of the Mosque, and sacrifices considerable 
sums in order to preserve the right of regulating, at any rate, the external concerns 
of the society which has it in its power to offer dangerous opposition to his projects 
of reform. 3 

Far from plundering this venerable institution, the Viceregal Government 
supports it liberally ; indeed, one of its greatest services is that it brought the 


1 This comparatively small number of Hanafees is to be explained by the circumstance that the district where 
they are most numerous is in Central Asia, far away from Cairo. The Shafe’ees of Egypt and the Malikees of North Africa 
can easily send their sons to Cairo. Of the 231 professors at present attached to the Mosque of el-Azhar, 49 are 
Hanafees, 106 Shafe’ees, 75 Malikees, and 1 Hanbalee. 

2 I am indebted for these details to Dr. Goldzilier, who, on his part, obtained them by the kindness of Dor Bey 

the worthy reformer of Egyptian schools, and of the Baron Franz von Revay. 

3 The whole receipts of the administration of this Mosque, including the farm-rents from the estates belonging 

to the foundation, amounted to 27,564,614 Turkish piastres (about £2,490), the expenditure 39,083,428 Turkish piastres 

(about £3,520). The deficit of 11,488,814 piastres (about £1,030) was covered by the Minister of Education ; the 

expenses of the administration are not included, 3,944,933 piastres (about £350). 
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course of instruction pursued in the Mosque to some sort of system, if not as to its 
outward forms, at least by exercising some control as to the capabilities and 
qualifications of the teachers and pupils. Instead of the superannuated mode of 



KECESS IN THE Ka’aH OF THE SHEYXH EL-MAHDEE. 


obtaining admission in use among the Arabs, since 1871 a method of examination 
has been introduced, which cannot but be beneficial to Oriental culture, and by 
which the candidate has to pass a test of proficiency in the presence of one of six 
sheykhs belonging to the different sects. The Government reserves to itself the 
right of ratifying the election, and can subsequently promote the candidate from 
the third to the second and from that to the first grade of professorship. When a 
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man reaches the highest dignity, the Khedive, in true old Oriental fashion, sends 
him, with his firman, or diploma, a robe of honour. The latest report of the college 
shows only three professors in the first rank. The superintendence of the whole 
course of study is a function of the Muftee of the Nile provinces, who also enjoys 
the rank and title of “ Sheykh el-Gami ” (principal of the mosques), and who may be 
regarded as the most highly-considered and influential member of Moslem society 
in Cairo. The present Muftee is the Sheykh Abbasee, a dignified and learned 
man, surnamed el-Mahdee — i.e., “the well guided” — an interesting epithet borne by 
families who have been converted to the true faith ; in point of fact the Muftee’s 
father was a distinguished and learned Jew, whose apostacy occasioned the greatest 
excitement in the Hebrew circles of Cairo. Abbasee’s predecessor — Mustafa-el- 
Aroosee, who is still living, a most cultivated and amiable old man — was the 
author of several scientific and poetical works ; he lost his office in consequence of 
a collision with the Ulamas on vhe subject of the Code Napoleon. Abbasee’s office, 
which he has held since 1871, is one of the best paid in Egypt, giving the 
incumbent an annual income of 1,730 pounds Egyptian (about £1,800 sterling) besides 
a splendid old Arab palace to reside in. It is easy, therefore, to understand why 
an Egyptian, as he blesses his boy, says : “ Allah grant thee to become the Sheykh 
el-Gami.” 

The salaries of the professors are much smaller, never rising beyond 500 
piastres a month (about £5), but other subsidiary offices are open to them, as 
imams, preachers, muftees, or in the administration of the establishment ; they also 
have their share in the distribution of bread. Nevertheless, the outward 
circumstances of life to a teacher of the third class in the chief college of Islam 
are very modest. Dr. Goldziher had ample opportunity of convincing himself in 
their dwelling-rooms that these laborious and truly high-souled men, though they 
take no formal vow of poverty, are indeed examples of the motto ascribed to the 
founder of Islam: “Fakree fahree ” — “My poverty is my pride.” 

Although in the professional department of the Mosque many of the forms of 
modern European collegiate life have been introduced, the classification of the 
students reminds us of the division according to their “nations” of the students 
in German universities in the middle ages. The life of the alumni of the Mosque 
is, in the strictest sense, that of a college, divided into nationalities, in combination 
with a system of boarding-houses, which to us Europeans is extremely remarkable. 
These, known as the riwaks, or tents, are in the side-wings and out-buildings of the 
Mosque ; in them the students have their modest quarters, divided according to 
their nationality ; but they have become much too narrow for the immense number 
of students, and so the more well-to-do of them have their lodgings outside the 
institution in private dwellings, of which there are plenty in the immediate vicinity. 
There are at present forty-one riwaks and harat (streets), that is to say, portions of 
the precincts not enclosed by walls. The most populous riwak, with one thousand 
four hundred and two students, is the Upper Egyptian, and there among the fullest 
are that of el Fashneeyeh, with seven hundred and three students from the Egyptian 
province of Beni Suhf ; and that of the students from Tebrees, numbering one 
hundred and sixteen. Of course the outlying districts of Islam send a smaller 
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number of representatives. Thus, from Bagdad there is one, from India seven, from 
the two Holy Cities eight, and from Darfoor six. In 1871 there were six students 
from Java, but they quitted the college in 1875. Several of the riwaks are classified, 
not according to fellow-nationality, but by community of opinions ; thus there is a 
separate riwak of twenty-three Hanbalees ; one of the blind, of which there are 
two hundred and five ; these for many centuries have earned a bad name for their 
fanaticism and wild demeanour. A particular riwak is open to those students for 
whom no special riwak affords a home in the Mosque academy, and this now has 
no less than eight hundred and ninety-seven inmates. The statistics of the university 
up to the year 1877 showed on the whole an increase in numbers. 

In 1871 there were 314 professors and 9,668 students. 


1873 

321 

99 

10,216 

1876 

325 

99 

11,095 

But in 1877 only 

231 

99 

7,695 


The cause of this diminution in the force of teachers (ninety-four) and the 
little army of learners (three thousand four hundred) was by no means due to a 
diminution in the interest taken by the Moslem population in religious learning, 
but merely to the old truth, “ Inter arma silent Musae.” The Russo-Turkish war 
appealed to all the youth of Islam, called them to arms, and rendered it impossible 
for the inhabitants of whole districts to send their sons to Egypt. Under the 
beneficent sunshine of Peace, el-Azhar — meaning “the blooming” — will once more 
thrive and flourish ; and only superficial misapprehension, narrow prejudice, and 
blind bigotry, can deny its value and its right to exist. 






THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 


I lgnRHOEVER desires to learn some- 
nation must take part in its 

lllp l occasions alike of mirth and 
of sorrow. This advice should 
be taken especially to heart by those whose 
duty it may be to observe the life of a 
nation, and to describe the manners, the 
being, and doing of Oriental civic com- 
munities, among which the foreigner is only 
in the rarest cases admitted into the house, 
and never — or hardly ever — into the family. 
On occasions of public festivity the street 
becomes the place of assembly, and the 
private life of the Eastern home is turned 
for the time out of doors. Every one pos- 
sessed of unwearied feet, eyes to see, and 
ears to hear, is at liberty to assist at the 
scene and to take such advantage of it as 
he may. To obtain admission to a family 
festival no doubt something more is re- 
quired ; the habit, above all, of living with 


the natives, and of such confidential inter- 


course as can usually only be attained by 
sharing in their labours either as their superintendent or fellow-workman, and by 
acquiring an intimate knowledge both of their customs and manners, and of their 
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language. All these qualifications are found combined in the distinguished German 
savant, Dr. Spitta, of Hildesheim, who for many years has lived in the city of the 
Khaleefs as librarian to the Khedive, and has collaborated with his Arab subordi- 
nate officers in preserving and arranging the manuscripts and printed books of the 
library of Darb el-Gamameez with scientific care. He is now our guide, and under 
his conduct, after viewing the interior of an Arab home, we will first endeavour 
to obtain access to their family solemnities, and then join in the public festivities 
of the Cairenes. 




E are introduced, not into one of those ancient palaces of the 
Mamelukes, which have already been depicted to the reader, but 
into the house of a well-to-do 
Arab of the merchant class, and 
we note with some surprise the 
simplicity and bareness of the 
outside facing the street. On the 
lowest floor there are either no 
windows at all, or only narrow 
ones, strongly barred, and above them there are the 
Mashrebeeyeh balconies, which we have observed 
before. The narrow door is shut and bolted, or, if 
it is open, nothing is to be seen but a long passage 
with a seat for the door-keeper — an old and trust- 
worthy servant who, even at night, keeps his post 
as guardian of the entrance, lying on a bed of palm- 
branches. Any glimpse into the interior is carefully 
screened, for the Arab’s house is his jealously -guarded 
sanctuary, and however rich the interior may be its 
external aspect must be as simple as possible. These 
precautionary measures are a relic of the time of the 
Mamelukes, when the aim of every citizen was to 
avoid attracting the eye of the marauding despot, 
or exciting his cupidity. Wooden figures, paintings, 
mottoes, or stuffed animals over the doorways, are 
supposed to protect the inhabitants from evil in- 
fluences ; a whole crocodile is seen in several instances ; and over one, not far from 
the Hotel du Nil, a young elephant, stuffed, is to be seen. 


WELL OF A HOUSE. 
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The passage leading into the interior rarely goes straight into the court, lest 
any one should see into it from the street. The door-keeper, after warning the 

women — who fly screaming at the approach of 
a man — conducts us into the court, which is 
roofed by the blue sky, and in many houses 
filled with plants and surrounded by light seats 
and couches. A servant is lifting the bucket 
from the draw-well, which, however, yields a 
brackish water, serviceable only for cleaning 
purposes. Passing by him— for we desire to speak 
to the master of the house — we now, as it is 
summer-time, go up a few steps into a hall or 
gallery open to the north, and with pillars to 
support the roof. We take a seat on the 
divan, but are shortly invited by a young eunuch 
to follow him to the Mandara, the private sitting 
and reception room of the master. This is on 
the first floor — very often on the ground floor 

ELEPHANT OVER THE DOOR OF A HOUSE. ** # ° 

— and as we enter our guide pulls off his 
shoes, for it is regarded as a piece of Frankish ill-breeding to soil the clean 
floor of the sitting-room with the dust of the streets. We return the master’s 
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greeting, touching our forehead, lips, and breast 
— a symbolic action, signifying that in thought, 
word, and heart, we are his. 

The room in which we now find ourselves 
is richly furnished, and admirably adapted to 
its purpose. It is cool and spacious, and the 
niches without windows in the farther wall 
seem constructed for conversation not to be 
overheard. The middle of the paved floor 
is hollowed to a lower level, inlaid with a 
mosaic of marble, and constantly moist with 
the spray of a gracefully-constructed fountain 
that cools the air. We sit at the raised end 
of the room, the Leewan, which is covered 
with carpets, and where luxurious divans 
invite us to rest ; and while we converse with 
the host the eye dwells with pleasure on the 
richly decorated ceiling, the various patterns 
of the earthenware tiles which line the lower 
part of the walls, the elegantly-carved brackets 
and shelves, on which are arranged all kinds 
of finely-wrought vessels, and the inlaid wood- 
work of the doors. This room is loftv and 

«/ 

airy, but the adjoining rooms are so much 
lower that there is above them an attic floor 
for the servants, under the roof, which is 
on the same level as that of the Mandara. 
Even the most intimate friends of the master 
are forbidden an entrance to the rooms of 
the harem. Harem, or haram, originally sig- 
nified something forbidden or unattainable ; 
and his home is to the Oriental in the truest 
sense of the word a sanctuary. When the 
European visitor hears it said that the master 
is in the harem, he usually conceives of some- 
thing quite the reverse of the truth, for this 
reply simply conveys the fact that he has 
withdrawn into the bosom of his family, the 
refuge where none of the cares and worries 
of business can pursue him, where he can 
give himself up wholly to an undisturbed sense 
of rest and to the tranquil joys of domestic 
life. Any one who has lived in the East for a 
lengthened period learns to recognise this feel- 
ing of the sanctity of home and to understand 
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its necessity ; he must have a retreat where the turmoil and stress of life 
cannot penetrate — and this place, where the children spring to meet their father, 
and where he finds the women, who never have any part in his business cares. 



MR. FRANK DILLON’S STUDIO. 


is the harem, whose inhabitants by no means regard themselves as prisoners, 
however unworthy their existence may seem to their European sisters — an existence 
devoted to the care of their children, to dress, to smoking their nargilehs, and 
to trifling amusements — and many of. them have assured the ladies of our European 
circle who have visited them that they would not exchange lots with them. 
The harem is commonly situated in an upper storey, and its principal room, the 
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Ka’ah, is furnished like the reception-room ; nay, in wealthy houses it is even 
more richly fitted. Above the hollow basin with the fountain rises a cupola, and 
if the house is in a street, pierced mashrebeeyeh allow the ladies to observe the life 
going on in the street without being seen. The divans are covered with fine stuffs, 
and costly vessels of metal and porcelain are generally displayed on the shelves 
against the walls. The harem is led up to by steps from the court and from 
the master’s apartments. In addition to the print of the Ka’ah, richly decorated 
and fitted by a master-hand, and given in Yol. I., p. 220, I here set before the 



father’s darling. 


reader that in the house of Sheykh Sadat, to which Mr. Frank Dillon obtained 
access. This gentleman — my excellent friend in Cairo and companion in many 
expeditions in Egypt — has fitted up his studio in London in a style well worthy 
to be called Arabian in the best sense of the word. An artistic cabinet-maker, 
Parvis of Turin, is engaged in Cairo itself in making furniture on models derived 
from the time of the Khaliffs, or elaborated by a faithful and loving study of 
the decorative arts of the Arabs, and these at all our international exhibitions 
have excited the admiration of every connoisseur ; but these carefully finished 
objects are costly, and the Cairenes prefer to destroy the effect of the beautiful 
old decorations of their houses by cheap wardrobes and so forth imported from 
France or Germany. The costly furniture stuffs of former times have long since 
been utterly displaced by the fabrics of England, Austria, and Germany, and 
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particularly of Saxony. The back rooms of the house consist of the kitchen 
and offices, among which there is often a mill and a bakehouse. 

We will endeavour to become acquainted with the most important events 
of life under the roof of a house of this class, and see how the owner procures 
himself a wife, how he dies in the bosom of his family, how he keeps the high 
festivals of his faith with his fellow Moslems, passes the month of Ramadan, and 
how he testifies his sympathy with the pilgrims to the holy places. 



VERYWHERE in the East it is the custom that a young 
man, as soon as his beard is grown and he can earn a main- 
tenance, should set up housekeeping. As life is on the whole 
simpler and less pretentious than in Europe, and it is possible 
to manage with a smaller income, this object is easily attained, 
and there are few men of twenty who are not husbands and 
fathers. A man capable of making a living, and who has 
entered on no marriage ties, runs the risk of being regarded 
as a ne’er-do-weel and rather “loose fish.” It is evident that 

these customs and opinions are sound and natural. Far be it from me to laud 

the morality of the Mohammedans or to advocate polygamy, a custom in every 
respect objectionable ; still, I cannot forbear speaking in the highest terms of their 
strong family feeling and domestic life. 

Those tranquil joys which the Cairene is wont to seek and to find in his 
harem have been already described, and we ought not to think ill of him if he 
endeavours to set up a home of his own at an early age, and solicits his 

relatives to aid him. The choice of a suitable wife is certainly much less easy 
to him than to us, since all intercourse between youths and maidens is 

impossible ; hence, the youth desirous of marrying can never be allowed to see 
his future bride. Under these circumstances he must have recourse to a go-between, 
the khatbeh, or betrother, who is celebrated in a thousand love-songs. She, as 
his ambassadress, visits those families who have marriageable daughters, and she 
never lacks an excuse for her visits, even when she is not — as most of her class 
are — a dealer in cosmetics or ornaments. The object of her visit is soon discovered, 
and then the mothers exert themselves to set their darlings in the best possible 
light under the keen and critical eye of the inspectress. The result of their efforts 
is communicated without delay to the youth about to marry and to his family, as 
soon as one suitable has been found ; the mother, sisters, or other near female 
relations of the candidate for matrimony take an opportunity of convincing 
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themselves by ocular demonstration of the truth of the khatbeh’s report, and if 
they come home satisfied, the khatbeh discloses the purpose of her visits — long 
since divined — and proposes in form on the part of the young man for the hand 
of the fair Ai’sha, or whatever the desired damsel’s name may be. Her parents 
give their consent after no long consideration, for they knew beforehand what the 
betrother wanted, and would have dismissed her earlier if her errand had been 
displeasing to them. The bride herself is scarcely consulted, and although she has 
the right of refusal, any objection on her side is of the rarest occurrence, indeed 
an almost inconceivable thing. And what should make the husband undesirable, 

whose advantageous qualifications the 
khatbeh now paints in glowing terms? 
Perhaps Aislia may already have seen 
him as a boy ; this, however, is only 
possible when he happens to be her 
cousin, a case of very frequent occur- 
rence, for among the Arabs marriage 
with an “uncle’s daughter” is regarded 
as particularly auspicious and honour- 
able. 

Among the Fellaheen and la- 
bouring classes, whose daughters also 
must do some handiwork, and cannot 
therefore lived veiled and in retire- 
ment, the husband, of course, chooses 
his wife according to his own views. 

When the two families have 
come to a general agreement, the 
various bargains, treaties, and dis- 
cussions, begin between the bride- 
groom and Aisha’s father or guardian ; 
and first and foremost as to the 
bride’s dowry. The bridegroom must 
secure a fixed sum to his future wife, of which he usually pays down two-thirds at 
once ; the remainder he retains, and it is only paid in the event of divorce. The 
family pay the bride’s dowry wholly or in part out of the money thus received ; and 
certainly there is no idea whatever of purchasing the girl from her parents, for the 
wife’s position as mistress of her own fortune is perfectly free and independent of her 
husband, and is strongly protected both by law and custom. Unfortunately, the 
determination of the amount of the dowry is seldom effected without much keen 
bargaining, but when it is at last agreed upon the chief difficulty is overcome, 
and the marriage contract is concluded. Although this is known by the name of 
“the book,” it is, in fact, an oral declaration, made before a magistrate or legal 
authority and witnesses, by which it acquires legal validity. On a day soon after 
this the bridegroom goes at about midday to the home of his betrothed, accompanied 
by two friends ; there he is received by his father-in-law, who also brings two 
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witnesses and a Fik6e, or reader. The party is usually increased by the presence 
of friends of both families, among whom, however, of course, no woman is to be 
seen. After reciting the Fatkhah, the first chapter of the Koran, the bridegroom 
announces the sum agreed upon as the bride’s settlement. He and his father-in-law 
kneel opposite each other on a carpet in the midst of the spectators, clasp each 
other’s right hand, and lifting up their thumbs, press them closely together ; they 
remain in this attitude while the Fikee, after covering the clasped hands with a 
napkin or handkerchief, first delivers a short discourse, consisting usually of a few 
verses from the Koran, and then pronounces the very short formula of betrothal. 
They then partake of a meal to- 
gether, the witnesses on the bride’s 
part have presents made them, and 
the bridegroom “gratifies ” the Fikee 
with a handkerchief, into one corner 
of which a piece of gold is knotted. 

The marriage is now legally 
accomplished, and all that remains 
to be done is to introduce the bride 
to the bridegroom and marry her 
to him. All friends and neighbours 
take part in the grand festival of 
the “ night of entrance,” as it is 
called ; we ourselves are invited 
guests. A longer or shorter period 
elapses between the solemnity of 
betrothal and that of marriage, 
depending on the amount of the 
dowry to be given, and among the 
wealthy the bride’s gifts are made 
the occasion for displaying the 

greatest luxury ; indeed, some CAIRENE MAIDEN. 

Oriental princes have given dowries 

to their daughters which, by reason of their magnificence, have been described with 
the most exact detail by Arabian historians. The present Viceroy, when his daughter 
was married a few years since, showed himself in this respect a true Oriental 
Our acquaintances do not move in quite so exalted a sphere, but are of the citizen 
and official middle-class, who are more modest in their pretensions ; but among them 
the old customs are kept up in a more characteristic and primitive form than among 
the wealthy, who, in their craving for luxury and love of strangeness and novelty, 
have let the old traditions die out. The festivities for the two sexes are, of course, 
independent of each other ; and it is quite right and fitting that at a wedding feast 
the women should be more highly considered than the men. We must therefore, 
before taking our pleasure among the company, endeavour to learn something of 
the proceedings within the sacred precincts of the harem. 

There, pleasure and rejoicing have already taken possession since the day 
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before. The bride’s invited friends — all ladies, of course — have solemnly escorted 
her to the bath ; this progress, known as the “ bath-procession,” is, according to 
time-honoured custom, performed on foot, and the European carriages so much in 
favour with the Arabs are on this occasion discarded. Very slowly — often coming 
to a stand-still in the busy thoroughfares — do they wend their way : a long way, 
though it seems only too short to those who take part in the procession. It is 
headed by Arab musicians with little tambourines, flutes, and a clarionet ; then 
follow the married women, looking like bats in their black silk wrappers. Behind 
them come the young girls in white veils, and close upon them follows the bride 
herself ; she is so closely and carefully enveloped in a red cashmere shawl that it 

is hardly possible to discover the faintest out- 
line of her figure even. The only ornament 
she wears is a brilliant gold coronet. Two of 
her relations walk one on each side of her 
with much dignity ; a canopy of bright red 
stuff borne on four poles waves over her and 
behind her, and embroidered scarfs hang from 
it and flutter in the wind ; more musicians 
follow in the rear. This procession halts from 
time to time with much complacency, to afford 
a treat for the ears of the inhabitants of the 
streets through which it passes, and it finally 
disappears in the bath-house, which has been 
hired for the occasion, and where a handker- 
chief fastened up over the doorway indicates 
that it is to be visited by women only. 

In the bath they abandon themselves 
to enjoyment, and when they have cleaned 
and refreshed themselves they are wrapped in 
white sheets, to rest from the fatigue which 
succeeds a Turkish bath, to sip hot coffee, 
smoke fragrant cigarettes, and listen to singing-women, whose songs are of love and 
longing, of the accomplishment of long unsatisfied dreams, and of the joys of marriage. 

When we reach Upper Egypt we shall meet again with these performers ; the 
best of them are very highly paid, and I shall have more to say about them in 
that place. 

When the wedding party have dressed themselves again, they play games, 
in which each one eagerly takes part, and the merry laughter of the women and 
girls may often be heard even in the street. Several hours are thus spent in the 
bath-house ; then the procession returns home in the same order to a banquet, 
where again there is no lack of music and singing. When the last dish is removed 
the bride takes a large piece of henna paste in her hand, and all the guests stick 
into it a large or small gold coin. Finally, the nails of her hands and feet are 
reddened with this well-known cosmetic, and she takes leave of her friends, who 
share the remainder of the henna among them. 
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BRIDAL PROCESSION. 

women and children, are squeezed pell-mell into other vehicles, and the procession 
sets out for the bridegroom’s house. Musicians playing Arab melodies on Euro- 
pean brass instruments — a hideous and ear-splitting innovation — accompany the bride. 
The great trumpets blare out their resounding notes, and the admiring Cairenes 
shout “ Allah ! ” as it passes. In spite of carriages and brass bands — those 
usurping invaders — two traditional and very typical personages have not been 
forgotten — the two half-naked wrestlers and the man with the water-skin. At 
each pause in the progress of the wedding party the wrestlers exhibit for the 
benefit of the public, which collects often in so dense a crowd as to bar the 
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The forenoon of the following day is devoted to the arts of the toilet, 
which certainly absorb no less time and attention in the life of an Eastern lady 
than in that of a European. Towards the middle of the afternoon the carriages 
and camels appear, the remainder of the dowry which has not been already 
sent is packed on to the camels, the bride, with her nearest female relatives, 
gets into a carriage closely curtained with a red shawl, the rest of the company, 
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way to foot-passengers ; they do their best in performing a mock struggle, 
showing off the strongly developed 
muscles of their arms and torso. The 
sakkah carries on his business in another 
fashion. He carries the skin filled with 
water and sand, and weighing some hun- 
dredweights, on his back. With this load, 
which he has carried from quite early in 
the morning, he performs a graceful sort 
of dance backwards and forwards, first one 
foot in front and then the other, stand- 
ing first on the right leg and then on 
the left : no easy achievement with such 
a burden as he carries. A third cha- 
racteristic personage sometimes joins the 
wedding procession — this is a tumbler, 
who can stand on his head, or more 
usually walks backwards and forwards 
with a face of tragic dignity, balancing 
his long pole with marvellous skill, or 
making it quiver and spin between his 
fingers. 

At last they reach the bridegroom’s 
house, into which the ladies and the 
camels loaded with movables, disap- 
pear ; in front of it the street is usually screened with a red and green awning, under 

which hang lamps and lanterns. 
Under this temporary roof high 
wooden benches are erected for the 
numerous guests of the masculine 
gender who there await the arrival 
of the bride ; we have seated our- 
selves among them, avail ourselves 
of the offered coffee and cigars, 
and take a part in the conver- 
sation, which is far from flagging ; 
such an entertainment is highly 
relished by the Oriental, who pre- 
fers witty and intelligent talk to 
every other amusement. 

Even in the time of the 
Khaliffs a “ word spoken in sea- 
son ” — (“ how good it is,” says 
Solomon) was held in due esti- 
mation. It could win pardon for the criminal, mollify an angry potentate, and protect 
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persecuted innocence. And at the present day, even in the decadence of that 
pre- Asiatic culture, it is very interesting and delightful to note the care which even 
a common man gives to his language, how skilfully conversation is carried on, with 
what geniality and point an anecdote is related, and the pleasure the Arabs take in 
conversation, tasting each word, as it were, like connoisseurs. In this respect they 



AISHA'S YOUNGER SISTER. 


are certainly the most gifted race in the world ; and among the wedding guests 
there are two or three venerable Sheykhs whom it is a real pleasure to listen to. 

The bridegroom, who has invigorated himself during the forenoon by one of 
those baths so dear to the Oriental — of heated air and warm water, followed by 
a course of shampooing and delightful languor and rest in clean linen wrappers — 
now moves among his guests, dressed very simply, greeting each one, and 
fulfilling all the duties of an amiable host. Towards sundown a repast is served, 
of which all the guests partake, sitting in groups ; they take their seats on the 
carpet round large circular tea-trays of green lacquer — or rather, tables, as they 
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are somewhat raised — and they help themselves with their hands from the dishes 
set upon it. As soon as one is done with another takes its place, so that we 
have to do justice to ten or twelve altogether. A little loaf is placed before 



STREET IN CAIRO. 


each guest, from which he breaks off a piece, and uses it as a spoon, when the 
dish is of a liquid nature. Sour salad serves to whet the appetite in the short 

intervals. Water is the only drink that relieves the severe labours of degustation ; 
hence the excellent coffee and cigarettes with which we are subsequently refreshed 
are doubly enjoyable after we have thoroughly washed our hands and faces, in 
the Oriental fashion, with soap and water which are handed to us in vessels 
n 
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of elegant form. For two hours the feasting has continued, uninterrupted by 
anything worthy of remark ; now the noise of the Zikr mingles with the tinkle 
of the kanoon and sounds of song from the women’s apartments ; the gaudy 
tent-cloth is fitfully lighted up in every direction by lamps that swing gently to 
and fro ; a fresh night breeze blows down the street, fanning our cheeks and lips. 
A short time before the Muezzin is heard calling to evening prayer the bride- 
groom disappears for a few minutes ; torches and tapers are lighted, and a 
number of his friends make ready to accompany him to the mosque, where he 
must go through the prescribed prayers. In a short time he reappears in festal 
attire, and sets out with his companions, preceded by musicians. We stay behind 
with some other guests. 

The procession to prayer lasts a full hour, for it is not considered decorous 
to hurry on the way back ; on the contrary, it halts several times to listen to a 
singer, who celebrates the praises of the young couple. 

Aisha, since her arrival at her husband’s house, has sat in perfect silence 
and with downcast eyes, for this is what etiquette and custom requires of her. 
Her friends and relations gather round her, exhorting her energetically, and 
representing to her that now she has left her father and mother to belong 
exclusively to her husband ; but she must not answer a word. By degrees the 
female guests retire, till none remain but the nurse, or bellaneh, who has waited 
on her yesterday and to-day, and her mother and sister. These now leave her ; 
Aisha is left alone, trembling and blushing, with the bellaneh. The nurse throws 
a shawl over the girl’s head, gives a signal, the door opens, and the bridegroom 
comes in. The bellaneh then withdraws ; man and wife remain alone face to face. 
Now is the moment for lifting the veil that conceals the bride’s face. Saying the 
words, “ In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful,” the husband raises 
the shawl and greets his young wife, saying, “ Blessed be this night ; ” she thanks 
him with the answer, “ God bless thee.” This is the first time he has seen her 
unveiled, and it is an anxious question whether her beauty has not been described 
in too glowing colours ; or, instead of the Rachel he desired, Leah has not 
been brought to him. But Aisha’s pretty face is pleasing in the eyes of her 
husband ; indeed, the bridegroom is usually content, and announces the fact to 
the anxious group of women waiting outside, who immediately set up a shrill cry 
of delight. In the opinion of the Semitic races this shout of the triumphant and 
satisfied bridegroom is one of the most delightful sounds that can be uttered by 
the human breast, and we learn that this idea is no growth of to-day or of 
yesterday, from the passage in St. John’s Gospel, chapter iii. , verse 29: “He that 
hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the bridegroom, which standeth 
and hearetli him, rejoicetli greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice.” 



NRELENTING death is calling our friend Sheykh Alee ; he is 
dangerously ill. He lies on his bed of sickness with the calm 
resignation of the true Moslem ; only the exclamation “ Allah ! ” 
that breaks from him now and then, betrays that he is suffer- 
ing ; thus it was when we quitted him yesterday. Early this 
morning a common acquaintance brought the information that 
during the night death had released him from his sufferings. 
As he felt his end approaching, with his sons’ help he per- 
formed his ablutions as if for prayer ; his wives and children 
stood round him in deep grief ; when he was at his latest 
breath they turned his face towards Mekka, and cried out incessantly, “ There is 
no God but Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet. There is neither might nor 
power but with the almighty and exalted God. We are the Lord’s : we return unto 
Him.” 

Hardly had he breathed his last, with the rites prescribed by his faith, than 
the women set up their lamentation — the “Walwalah,” — with hideous cries, which 
sound out far into the night and announce the 
melancholy event to all the neighbourhood. With 
loud cries of “ Oh, my master ! oh, my garment ! 
oh, my camel ! ” they tear their hair and beat 
their breasts, while the men of the household — 
sons and servants — make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the funeral on the morrow, with grave 
composure, on the contrary. Custom, it is true, 
requires that Eastern women should express their 
grief in a passionate manner, but these vehement 
and wholly untrained natures are also, in fact, 
incapable of controlling their feelings. Self-com- 
mand is required only of men, but “ woman’s 
hair is long, and her wits are short,” says an 
Eastern proverb. 

It is with difficulty that the weeping women 
can be induced to leave the room of death, and 
then they sit down in the hall or court, cowering 
round a lantern and continuing their discordant wailing. Meanwhile the corpse is 
undressed, wrapped in sheets, and carefully covered with cloths, and then, muttering 
pious texts, the watchers await the morning. Then friends and acquaintances begin 
to stream in, the circle of wailing and shrieking women increases, while in the upper 
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chamber many dignified turbaned heads surround the bed of death in silent sorrow 
and regret. The son of the house gets many words of sincere sympathy, many a 
text of comfort or counsel for the coming day, of which the duties will indeed 



be far from light. Then two Fikees (reciters of the Koran) make their appearance, 
and with them the corpse-washer, and these proceed at once to their tasks. The 

former, in an adjoining room, 
recite the sixth chapter of 
the Koran, beginning with 
the words : “ Praise be to 

Allah, who hath created the 
heavens and the earth, and 
hath made darkness and 
light,” and of which the 
twelfth verse runs thus : — 
“Say: to whom belongs what- 
ever is in the heavens and 
the earth ? Say : to God ; He 
hath inscribed mercy on his 
soul. Verily He shall guide 
us at the last day, and there 
is no doubt of that.” As soon 
as the corpse-washer has ful- 
filled his duty, the dead is 
ready for his last journey. 

So far we have heard of 
the proceedings from a friend, 
but we may now set forth 
and join in paying the last 
honours to the dead. The 
narrow street, which still re- 
sounds with the cries of the 
women from the house of 
death, is filled with mourners, 
to whom we join ourselves. 
All round the customary com- 
LANE IN CAIRO. monplaces on death fall upon 

the ear : “ Yea, such is 

the way of all men ! ” “ Good luck to thee that it is not thou for whom we weep ! ” 
“ Death is terrible ! ” “ What is life ? what is this world ? ” with texts from the Koran. 
Parables, too, are recited, or suitable verses, as : — 


“ Awake, O man, nor trust the world. 

That keeps its faith with none ; 

A fragile skiff by tempests hurled. 

And wrecked — and thou art gone.” 

Meanwhile the son of the deceased goes from one to another of his friends ; 
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each one presses his hand and says a few words of sympathy. Presently, on an 
ass, arrives an official of the Beyt-el-mal, the office for the distribution of inheritance, 
and enters the house. It is no doubt the duty of every Moslem to make a will 
before his death, but the deceased Sheykh, like most Mohammedans, has shrunk 
from this act as being of evil omen ; hence it is necessary that the law should 
undertake the administration of his property. First of all his seal — which is 
tantamount to his signature — is destroyed after several impressions have been 
taken from it in a large register, which also receives a brief summary of the state 
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FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


in which our deceased friend has left his affairs. The creditors now make their 
claims, for it is the custom first to satisfy those demands which are preferred while 
the corpse is still above ground ; hence his friends in business and the dealers who 
supplied him hasten to inscribe their names and claims in the register, and during 
these proceedings the house of mourning becomes the scene of the most revolting 
haggling and bargaining. Presently a violent squabble breaks out among some of 
the creditors, which is carried on with uproarious shouts, and continued even in 
the street. The noise is frightful, for the wailing of the women is not yet reduced 
to silence, and the poor Sheykh’s dwelling is more like an auction mart than the 
house of the dead. 

At last two or three sheykhs have brought the disputants to some sort of 
agreement. The corpse is now laid in the bier, wrapped in cloths and covered 
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with a red cashmere shawl. The bier is a simple wooden box or trough, without a 
lid, somewhat broader before than behind, and attached to two bearing poles. The 
head is borne foremost. It is brought 
down to the house-door, and the proces- 
sion soon falls into order. It is opened by 
boys, one of whom carries a desk of 
palm branches covered with a cloth, on 
which lies a copy of the Koran ; the 
others chant incessantly the same text 
again and again : “ My heart adores 

the Prophet and Him who bends over 
him to bless him” ( i.e ., God). Then fol- 
low men who, as was the case in ancient 
Egypt, are frequently blind, and they continually rehearse in a monotonous way 
the Mohammedan confession of faith . 1 After them, in no regular order, come 
the male members of the family and the friends and acquaintances of the sheykh, 
and the street boys crowd round them. Immediately in front of the bier walk 
four youths with coloured silk handkerchiefs round their loins, who carry vessels 
full of rose-water, and censers in their hands, to sprinkle and perfume the escort 
of the dead. The whole motley and clamorous train does not move with the 
solemn slowness usual in Europe on such occasions, but goes through the streets at 
a round pace. 

Its first destination is the mosque, where the funeral prayer must be said. 
The bier is set down in front of the kiblah or prayer-niche, and the crowd, after 
performing the necessary ablutions, falls into order behind the reciter of the prayer. 
Four times — once with a loud voice and three times softly — the cry “ Allahu 
akbar ” is repeated (“ God is great ”), and then a prayer is said for the repose of 
the dead man’s soul, ending with the usual greeting to the Prophet — “ God greet 

and bless our Lord Mohammed, his family 
and his companions ! ” 

Next follows a peculiar custom — a sort 
of judgment of the dead, which has, however, 
degenerated into a mere form — as with the 
ancient Egyptians. The reciter turns to the 
assembly and asks “ What is your testimony 
of him ? ” The answer is, “ Our testimony is 
that he was one of the pious.” No other 
answer is ever given, for it is believed that 
even if the deceased were ungodly, God the 
Most High will nevertheless judge him more favourably for the united testimony 
of the faithful — perhaps even have mercy upon him. The whole ceremony has 
occupied but a short time. The procession hurries on again through the tumult 
of the streets, out to the cemetery in the desert. There the grave-maker has 



FEMALE MOURNERS. FROM A REPRESENTATION IN THE GRAVE 
OF PTAHHOTEP AT THEBES 



1 The boys usually cliant passages from the Ilashrii/eh, a poem describing the Last Judgment 
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already made the grave, a low structure of bricks lying north and south, with 
an arched top and covered with earth. After a short prayer the body is taken 
out of the bier, still wrapped in its cloths, and pushed into an opening at the 
northern end of the tomb, so that the head lies to the south-east — i.e., towards Mecca, 



STREET AND MOSQUE. 


and the body rests on its right side . 1 As soon as the opening is closed with sand 
and stones nothing remains to be done but to remind the dead how he is to 
comport himself towards the two angels of the tomb, a custom which is, however, 
condemned by many. One of the Fikees crouches down in front of the closed 
opening, and says : “ Oh ! servant of God, son of a servant of God and of a 
handmaid of God ! know that now two angels will come to thee to question thee. 

1 In family vaults one side is for the men, the other for the women. 
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When they ask thee, 4 Who is thy master ? ’ answer, 4 Allah is my master ! ’ If 
then they ask thee, 4 Who is thy Prophet ? ’ answer, 4 Mohammed is my Prophet ! ’ ” 
and so forth. Those who are acquainted with the 44 Book of the Dead ” 1 will find 
much of the ancient Egyptian spirit in the formula, which is to serve as a defence 
or talisman for the dead in the other world. 

The Mohammedan believes that the human soul, immediately after death, is 
borne by angels appointed to that service, either into the presence of God or to 
hell, and there has a foretaste of the lot which awaits it, but then returns to 
the body and remains with it , 2 lying in the breast of the deceased under the grave- 
cloth. It hears all that is said to it, and so can be prepared for that which is 
to come. In a short time the two angels of the tomb appear to it — Munkar, or 
Nakir, and Nekeer — two black forms with fearful teeth, long hair down to the 
ground, eyes like lightning, and voices like thunder, holding enormous iron rods 
in their hands. When the soul perceives them — the soul being conceived of as no 
larger than a bee (that of the wicked, however, being of baser matter is somewhat 
larger) — it creeps into the nose of the corpse, which is thereby revived, and sits 
up to undergo the trial now about to begin. If he passes through it successfully 
his grave is made wide and easy to him, a glimpse is allowed him into Paradise 
and its joys, and at the same moment he loses all sense of time, so that the 
interval till the day of judgment passes 44 like the winking of an eye.” If he fails 
to answer the five questions put by the angels they beat him with their iron 
rods so severely that he sinks into the seventh limbo; but this soon ejects him, 
he returns to his grave, and the same torment is repeated seven times. Oriental 
fancy has expended itself lavishly on these scenes, and has described the vicissitudes 
of the soul in various narratives which are frequently perfectly contradictory. 

May the earth lie lightly on Sheykh Alee ! The Fikees, the bearers, and the 
wailing women, are all paid at once, by his freshly-closed grave, and bread, dates, 
and grease, are distributed among the poor who have meanwhile collected. The 
procession disperses, and its members return separately to the city. We accompany 
the son of the deceased to his house, which continues to be the scene of 
lamentation and bewailment ; for, during three evenings in succession, friends meet 
there and sit in silence side by side, listening to recitals of prayers or of the 
Koran, or thinking of the dead. On every succeeding Thursday, till the sun has 
set forty times, the female friends and neighbours assemble in the house of 
mourning to set up a wail for the dead ; and early in the morning of every 
Friday the survivors go forth to the cemetery to lay palm branches or reeds on 
the tombstone ; and they distribute bread, dates, and other food, to the poor. This 
is their duty for forty days ; after that, even, as we already know, the grave of 
the dear departed remains a bourne of pilgrimage, and on such occasions his 
memory is perpetuated by the beautiful custom of making benevolent donations. 

1 P. 57, Lepsius, “Todtenbuch,” 4to, Leipz., 1842. Taf. xlix. c. 125 ; again, taf. xxxv. c. 99. 

2 For a night after the burial. 
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|E have come to the twenty-sixth day of the month Safar, which 
this year is a true spring month, for it coincides with our 
month of March, when the sun of Egypt shines in the cloudless 
sky not less brightly, but with much less scorching heat than 
it does in the summer-time. Fine weather makes a gay 
festival, and we purpose to share in the enjoyment of the 
Cairenes during the holiday-time that is about to begin. 

In the street of the “ Mosque of the Daughters ” 1 we 
meet a little cavalcade. A man with a green banner rides 
in front, and behind him, on a mule, comes a dignified wliite-bearded slieykh, followed 
by a number of turbaned heads — some are riding on asses, some are on foot. The 
street boys crowd round the little procession, shouting and screaming. What is it ? 
What is happening? Before we have time to open our lips to inquire, behold a 
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COURT AND HOUSE OF THE KADI. 


second troop exactly similar, and the throng grows thicker and thicker ; nay, close 
to the mosque which gives its name to the street it is so impenetrable that we 


1 Gama el-Benat, “ Mosque of the Girls. 
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find ourselves obliged to come to a stand-still among the Moslems who are gazing 
devoutly at the door of the sanctuary. At last we succeed in pushing by a returning 
party, and in getting close to the door — opposite to it indeed — but instead of the mar- 
vellous something we expected to find there, we see nothing but a simply-dressed young 
man sitting on a stone seat, and who has his hand kissed by all the bystanders one 
after another. This is the Sheykh Mohammed, son of the deceased and famous saint 
Abd-el-Ganee, who, by his piety and his exemplary life as chief of the sect of the 
Bayyoomees, acquired great fame and influence, and whose place has recently been 
filled up by his younger son. Faithful to his father’s habit, he is sitting before 
the door of this mosque, and the believing populace, eager to be blessed, crowd to 
kiss his hand. The excitement marked in every countenance indicates an unwonted 
occurrence, and, in fact, an important event is happening, a Great Maglis — or 
meeting — is being held in the house of the Kadi to determine the beginning and 
end of the festival of the birthday of the Prophet. All the guilds and sects have 
their share in it, and these it was whom we saw arriving in holiday dress with their 
sheykhs at their head to take part in the deliberations. At the door of the 
mosque they obtain a blessing on this important work, which is brought to an 
end quickly enough, for after a short discussion a protocol is drawn up and signed, 
and the deputations go home again. „ 

Pleasure and rejoicing reign already ; but a series of splendid holidays is 
about to begin, a right merry spring festival, to which God’s blessing cannot be 
wanting since it is in honour of “ the best of men — the great and elect Prophet.” 
No other festival is carried through with so much spirit, with such elation and 
rejoicing as this one. Outside the city, to the right of the Boolak road, a large 
open space is already being surrounded with those magnificent tents, in erecting 
which the Easterns dis- 
play the skill of a 
master. In the middle 
of the square high masts 
are erected, fastened 
together and to the 
ground with ropes, on 
which thousands of 
lamps are hung. In 
front of them are fan- 
tastically constructed 
scaffoldings for fire- 
works, which play a 
conspicuous part in the 
magnificence of the fes- 
tival ; in the streets stall 
after stall is rapidly con- 
structed : confectioners, cooks, coffee-sellers, sherbet-mixers, buffoons, jugglers, snake- 
charmers, tumblers, and the owners of see-saws and roundabouts, hasten to take pos- 
session of the best places, for large profits are in prospect when the night of the 
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festival has fairly set in, and jovial trains with torches wend their way through the 
city proclaiming the praise of the Prophet in chanted strophe and anti-strophe. 

The first day of Rabee-el-awwal — the day determined by the Kadi and the 
elders of the city as the first of the festival — is come ; or rather, let us say, the 
first night, for with the Mohammedans each day begins at sunset, and it is not 
till evening falls that labour and business are at an end, and that they abandon 
themselves to pleasure ; indeed, the night, with its soft though cooler air, is a 
perfect invitation to relaxation and enjoyment. 

By about eight in the evening we set out : the streets, just now so full, are 
deserted and still ; but in the Muskee street we come upon a few groups of merry 
Cairenes hurrying to the scene of festivity ; then — a really singular sight and not 
easily to be forgotten — the carriage of some princess, escorted by torch-bearers and 
eunuchs, flashes past like some fiery goblin train. The throng thickens at the 
Ezbekeeyeh gardens. Soon a dull uproar strikes the ear, we turn the corner by 
the New Hotel, and see a long roadway filled with men, lined with stalls, and 
brightly lighted up with torches and lanterns. In a few seconds we are drawn 
into the stream, and, shoving and pushing, strive to move on with it. A hired 

carriage, with a little Sais hardly more than ten years old running in front to 

make way, tries to part the crowd. Air ! air ! this is suffocation ! The mob 
closes up again behind the carriage, the pressure is relieved, and once more we 
are pushing and struggling among the turbans. The gentle and amiable nature 
of the Egyptians is here conspicuous. In Europe such a crowd would inevitably 
lead to violence and accidents, while the Cairene who meets with a severe blow 
revenges himself merely by saying, “ Can you not look where you are going, son 

of a dog ? ” to which the other replies placably, “ Ma, ’alesh ” (“ It does not 

matter”), a platitude which the offended man readily adopts. However, even here 
it sometimes comes to active warfare. Two cocks-of-the-walk get a tight grip of 
each other’s throat, and each swears by Allah and his Prophet to have the life of 
the other. The neighbours shriek, the combatants scream “ Murder ! ” the row is 
terrific — when up goes a rocket in the distance, exploding into red and green stars, 
every eye is at once religiously bent on the glittering display, there is a unanimous 
“ Oh ! ” of admiration, the quarrel is forgotten, the combatants rub their bruises, 
and address themselves once more, as meekly as children, to the delights of the 
entertainment. 

On both sides of the street the booths are brilliantly lighted, and in every 
direction refreshments are being sold from jars or fruit baskets. Coffee is made 
in this red and white tent, while the customers listen to the story-teller ; and 
from yonder marquee, which is so closely curtained, and where Karakush 1 is carrying 
on his too graphically natural performances, proceed sounds of song and laughter. 
Close beside it a baker has established himself, and draws his beautifully-browned 
round cakes out of his little oven under our very eyes, and, all hot as they are, 
they are excellent eating. However, we do not pause, for some Dervishes, with 
music and torches, on the way to their religious performances, attract us to follow 


1 The Egyptian Punch, already described. 
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them. But before reaching the tent set 


SAIS. 

missed with paternal obduracy 
extracting a copper coin from his pocket. 


up for them we are detained by a pretty 

scene. An artist in 
confectionery stands 
behind a high pedes- 
tal supporting a 
round wooden tray, 
in the midst of which 
is a large circular 
lantern. Round this 
are set out in little 
saucers the most 
ravishing sago pud- 
dings, stuck full of 
almonds, in such 
dainty array that 
their aspect cannot 
fail to tempt the 
Arab eye and tooth. 
Two little boys stand 
exactly opposite this 
erection, fixing their 
pretty, wide eyes on 
the sweet objects of 
their desire ; but, 
alas ! with no hope 
of its fulfilment, for 
though the two have 
made common stock 
and combined their 
capital, two copper 
piastres are inade- 
quate to soften the 
obdurate heart of 
the man behind the 
lantern. Still, with 
true Arab volubility 
and pertinacity, they 
dispute his right to 
demand more than 
two piastres for his 
almond puddings, 
and they are on the 
point of being dis- 


when one of our party crowns their desires by 
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From the other side of the road comes the shrill tinkle of bells. The crowd 
of children — all children alike, great and small — are enjoying the delights of a 
round-about, of a so-called Russian swing, and of an ordinary pendulum-like see-saw. 
Close by, a sturdy crier, with a stentorian voice, hails us to the incomparable 
performance of an athlete ; we push by the backs of a knot of children who are 
vainly endeavouring to catch a glimpse of this great treat through a hole in the 
curtain, and are borne on towards the plain somewhat lower down, which is, 
properly speaking, the scene of the festival. When we reach it, our eye is charmed 
by the brilliant and perfectly unique spectacle : round us is a wide circle of tents, 
beautifully set up and lighted by lamps without number, and from the middle of 
this dazzling circle, where the fireworks are let off, rockets innumerable, like blazing 
Jacob’s ladders, seem to lead up from the festively illuminated spot to the star- 
spangled southern sky, and join earth to heaven. We escape from the crowd for 
a moment to draw a deep breath of the fresh aromatic air of 
the spring night, and then fall into the line again to see what 
is going on in the side alleys hastily run up all round the 
large enclosed space. To the left hand are the tents of the 
police, the governor, the ministers, and the viceroy, and at 
the opposite side are those erected for private persons and 
for the religious congregations. We will choose the road to 
the right in order to visit these ; every tent we pass is full of 
men engaged in their devotions. They sit in large circles 
round a reader, who discourses on the history of the birth of 
the Prophet and all the signs and wonders that accompanied 
it ; this is an ancient custom, handed down from the earliest 
days of Islam. Or they themselves take part in performing the religious exercise 
called a Zikr, which we have already seen elsewhere. This consists of a constant 
repetition of the name of God, of the Moslem confession of faith, or of a form of 
praise of Mohammed, with the accompaniment of a measured movement of the 
body in time to the chant, inclining it forwards or to the left or right, or round 
and round on its axis. The director of the whole performance, the Munshid, stands 
in the middle, and conducts the consentaneous utterance of the words and the 
motions of the body by calling out and by clapping his hands to the measure. 
The religious excitement is often increased by music and singers. To Europeans, 
the participation in these exercises seems to have something degrading in it, and 
not altogether without reason ; but, as in other religions, a deep spiritual meaning 
underlies these senseless usages. The Koran prescribes to the Mohammedan a 
constant mention of the name of God, just as the apostle Paul exhorts Christians 
to “ pray without ceasing.” This constant “ naming ” is conceived of by some as 
a mental and spiritual exercise, while others, and by far the greater number, 
explain it as being the audible utterance of the name of Allah. Thus was first 
instituted the ordinance of the Zikr, for this Arabic word is that used in the 
Koran itself ; but even at the present day the most conscientious and learned 
Mussulmans assert that the ordinance ought to be carried out only by slow long- 
drawn cries of Allah, and they avoid all rhythmical movement or even musical 
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accompaniment as a pernicious innovation. It was originally said of any particularly 
pious man that he constantly mentioned the name of God — i.e., that his thoughts 
were constantly occupied with the contemplation of the Most High ; but with the 
generality of people this expression has lost its original purity of meaning. The 
formation of numerous religious communities and orders led to the introduction 
of a congregational “ naming of God,” and as the Orientals — as we saw when 



ZIKR WITH INCLINATIONS. 


visiting the college at the mosque of el-Azhar — are always addicted to swinging 
and rocking their bodies with a view to invigorate and incite their mental faculties, 
the primitive quiescent meditation gave way to more or less rapid movement. The 
introduction of Mohammedan mysticism, which took its rise under foreign influences, 
was favourable to such aberrations, for, according to its doctrines, the believer must 
strive to become wholly absorbed in the Divinity, to be “ clothed with it as with 
a garment,” to be bereft of all his senses, and to feel and think only, “Allah.” To 
this end spinning and swaying the body to an immoderate extent are a very 
efficient auxiliary, for they stupefy the brain, producing giddiness, nervous excitation, 
and even convulsions ; and when one of the faithful taking part in the Zikr falls 
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down, foaming at the mouth in violent convulsions, it is said with admiration 
that he is “ Melboos ” — that is, possessed or “ clothed ” with the Divinity. These 
religious exercises spread very rapidly among the Egyptians, who from the remotest 
antiquity were highly susceptible to mystical emotions, and at the present day we 
meet with them in every direction and at every opportunity ; nay, they have come 
to have something of the character of popular festivities. The rhythmical movement 
may no doubt be pleasurable, as the youth of our own country often indulge in 
simultaneous shouting ; but the performer soon feels that his senses are dulled, 



ZIKR WITH WHIRLS. 


that he is turning giddy, and his nerves quiver, that he is becoming “ melboos,” 
the joyful excitement reaches its height of perfect inebriation, and finally all the 
physical powers are overcome by exhaustion. This usually supervenes in about a 
quarter of an hour, and a fresh performer immediately takes the place of the one 
who has retired ; indeed, the circle grows larger and larger. It frequently happens 
that women take a part in the exercise. Dr. Spitta saw such a circle, among which 
were an old woman and a blooming young girl. The old woman incited the 
bystanders to perform by signs and hand-clapping ; the young one was absorbed 
in the Zikr : she swung her body up and down incessantly, and her movements 
increased constantly in wild and ungoverned violence. After more than half an 
hour — my friend stood by with his watch in his hand — she had become like a 
raving lunatic ; her head-cloth fell off, her splendid black hair fluttered wildly 
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round her, her gown fell loose, and she looked like a raging fury, with her face as 
white as a ghost’s, and eyes that glowed like coals of tire. This was too much for 
the older woman and the conducting dervish : they laid the poor creature flat on 
the ground, with merciless slappings and thumpings, to bring her round. Other revolting 
excesses are practised by the Dervishes after a wild Zikr ; in their ecstasy they pierce 
their cheeks, and eat scorpions and other poisonous or disgusting creatures. 

But we will now quit these melancholy aberrations, and look into a tent in 
which, while a party of believers are whirling in a Zikr, a singer is performing 
to the accompaniment of a flute ; the words are verses of the mystical song of 

Omar Ibn-el-Fareed, 
which has already 
been mentioned . 1 Its 
glowing imagery is 
familiar, for it is sung 
in merry tones all 
about the streets; 
but it also bears a 
mystical interpreta- 
tion, and is therefore 
quite in place at the 
performance of a Zikr. 

Story-tellers and 
reciters must not 
detain us to-day, but 
we will step for a 
moment into the tent 
dervish eatixo scoHPioxs. of the swarthy Ber- 

bers, who have a Zikr 

of their own. The choral song, which they repeat incessantly while carrying on the 
usual spinning, runs as follows : — 
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Mo- ham- ma-dun mo - la - na, Mo- ham- ma-dun mo - la - na, bi - ga - hi man ta - wal - la, 'a - le - hil- la - hu fal - la. 


That is, “ Mohammed is our Lord ; Mohammed is our Lord, invested .with dominion. 
May God incline to him and bless him.” 

We have now reached the tents of the Egyptian dignitaries and ministers. 
The first is, of course, that of the Khedive (in which, on the evening in question, 
the present Khedive was to be found as the representative of his father, who was 
too much occupied to come). The highest personages and most distinguished sheykhs 
there pay him their official visits, and enjoy the fireworks which incessantly illu- 
minate the spot until far into the night ; for of this entertainment the Arabs are 
never weary. It is long past midnight, but the stream of men flows round us 
undiminished, when at last, fatigued but not weary, we turn our faces homewards. 


1 Vol. I., p. 314. 
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fireworks is the finest of all ; all Cairo is on foot, and the crowd perfectly 
impenetrable. The tents are filled to overflowing, and in some, which lie hidden 
in the background, men are smoking hasheesh to induce flattering dreams. Every 
one is eager to express his joy at the advent of Mohammed, and thus win his 
favour and secure his intercession with God ; for while this whole month is fraught 
with good, the twelfth day is especially sanctified by Allah. 

The next da}^ brings an extraordinary finale to these festive scenes — the 
Dawsali or “ Treading.” The celebrity which this religious ceremony has acquired, 
even in Europe, and the numerous accounts that have been given of it by superficial 


The scene here described is repeated for twelve successive nights, and each 
time is more splendid, more crowded, and of longer duration. The dealers in the 
bazaars close their stalls earlier ; even the ladies of the harem make their appearance 
on the scene in their closed carriages, escorted by eunuchs. At about midnight 
on the last night of the festival, an immense torch procession, got up with great 
magnificence, literally fills the whole of the Boolak road. The last display of 
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observers, render it by no means surprising that false impressions should have been 
disseminated as to its significance. It is supposed that there is something in it 
essential to Islam, and that it is an organic offshoot of that faith, while, in fact, 
it is only to be regarded as an excrescence from that saint-worship and superstition 
which have grown up among the inhabitants of Cairo only, and which are repudiated 
by all other “ true believers ” — if we except only the villagers of Berzah near 
Damascus, who likewise have their festal ceremony of “ Treading.” So singular 
and isolated a proceeding must have taken its rise in some local cause, and the 
following legend affords such an explanation. “ The second sheykh of the Sa’deeyah 
order of Dervishes, and the immediate successor of its founder, Sa’ad, rode one day 
— but wherefore no man knoweth — from the citadel of Cairo to his rather distant 
dwelling over vessels of glass without breaking one of them.” This nonsensical story 
must probably have had a foundation in some fact unknown to us ; at least, it is 
difficult otherwise to see why the privilege should have been conceded to every 
chief of this sect to ride on horseback with impunity, not merely over glass but 

over living men. At any rate, the whole ceremony has no other object than the 

glorification of an order of Dervishes, and the superstition of the populace willingly 
offers a sacrifice to it, for each one who has been touched by the horse’s hoof 
believes himself to have been distinguished by a special miracle. The Sa’deeyahs 
assert that — like the glass of the legend — the bodies of the men are uninjured by 

the “ Treading.” In point of fact there is ample proof that the Dawsah is never 

accomplished without some crushing and injury, though it is said the miracle is 
performed all the same both on believers and on unbelievers ; but in this instance, 
as with regard to similar miracles in other religions, the “ noes ” do not count. 
We may, at any rate, assert to the honour of the more educated Cairenes, and 
particularly of the professors of the Mosque of el-Azhar, that they denounce the 
whole affair as contrary to the law, and as an imposture, and have made repre- 
sentations to the Viceroy again and again as to his permitting the Dawsah to take 
place. This has not, however, so far, prevented an enormous concourse — and among 
them many Europeans — from assembling to see the performance. When we arrive, 
at about ten o’clock, in the enclosure, there is already on one side a long array 
of equipages full of ladies from the harems, and foreigners, while on the other 
several tents, and among them one kept for the Government, are fast filling with 
spectators. We take our places in this tent, and have fully two hours to wait 
before the sheykh of the Sa’deeyah — who has passed the night in prayer and fasting 
to render himself worthy of the miracle to be accomplished in his person — has ended 
his mid-day prayers in the Mosque of Huseyn, and mounted his palfrey. Up to 
this moment the people have wandered up and down the road on each side, 
unchecked by the soldiers. But the nearer it gets to noon and the higher the 
scorching sun mounts in the sky the denser grows the throng. Now we hear the 
cannon fired which announces from the citadel that the sun is at the meridian, 
and a troop of excited men, with flags flying and trumpets sounding, hurry past ; 
these belong to the dervish orders of Sa’deeyah and Refa’eeyah, and are joined by 
many volunteers. The dense crowds of lookers-on line the road, closely packed ; 
more wild troops succeed the first, their excitement reacts on those who have 
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hitherto preserved their equanimity, and we are soon closely surrounded by a 



THE DAWSAH, OK “ TREADINC.” 


crowd of Mussulmans, all incessantly praying or repeating verses of the Koran. 
By this time the Via Dolorosa is paved with men’s bodies, and the Moslems in 
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front of us, too, prepare to fling themselves in the way. All lie with their heads 
towards us, and their legs the other way, resting their faces on their arms and 
incessantly crying “ Allah ! Allah ! Allah ! ” at the same time they lie as close as 
possible to each other, that the horse’s hoofs may not slip on their ribs and cause 
serious injury. The elastic forms of the Arabs, thus lying side by side, compose a 
narrow undulating roadway, which generally yields under the pressure of the horse’s 
feet enough to prevent serious mischief. The bystanders fan the half unconscious 
victims — who gasp out their hoarse cries of Allah — with their robes, to cool them. 
Presiding Dervishes bustle hurriedly up and down this living roadway, inciting 
the crowd with fanatical outcries. The excitement rises higher and higher, and 
presently we feel even our own nerves begin to thrill. A pious frenzy overcomes 
a man standing opposite, the dull echo of many voices groaning out “ Allah ! ” comes 
up from the men stretched on the ground before us, the crowd all around us is 
praying or muttering texts from the Koran. In front, behind, and in every direction, 
we see the rolling eyes and death-like faces of the victims. 

Then a Dervish runs past ; “ Call on the name of God, O faithful ! ” he 
shouts. In the distance comes a man on horseback. For an instant he is forced 
to halt, for the horse on which he rides shuns treading on the bodies of men, but 
the beast, urged from behind and tugged by the bridle, presently conquers its 
repugnance, and with long strides over the backs, loins, and shoulders of the men 
it ambles onwards and past us. The slieykh is a venerable-looking old man, he 
sits on his horse weary and overstrained, but with a look of ecstasy on his handsome 
features. He wears a large olive-green turban decorated with a white diagonal 
stripe, this head-gear being proper to his sect. The horse is a large strongly -built 
animal, but its hoofs are not shod. 

Hardly is the miracle fairly accomplished than the bystanders hasten to raise 
the prostrate martyrs. Pale faces, streaming with tears or twitching with nervous- 
ness, then come to light. One is severely hurt in a very pitiful way, while the 
dislocated right arm of another has a very hopeless aspect. A third poor wretch, 
limping very badly, has even less cause to glorify the miracle, and he is hastily led 
away among the crowd, now dispersing. 

It has often been asserted that the religious and nervous excitement of which 
we have just been witnesses are the result of smoking hasheesh ; but this certainly 
is only the case in very exceptional instances. The vigil of the previous nights, the 
perpetual reciting of the Koran, and the excitement before the slowly-advancing 
danger, are certainly sufficient to produce a nervous state and convulsions, par- 
ticularly when we take into consideration the extraordinary predisposition of the 
Oriental character for religious transport — a state of mind so unintelligible to us. 
The East was originally the fatherland of the mysterious phenomena of “ Possession,” 
and so at the present day, under the promptings of superstition, hundreds are ready 
to fling themselves before the hoofs of the sheykh’s horse. 



few Moslems at the present day conscientiously fulfil the five 
Mohammedan duties , 1 called the “ pillars of Islam.” Only 
fasting and prayer are still regarded as unavoidable obliga- 
tions on a pious Moslem, and even those who are, in fact, 
indifferent, carefully observe these two duties. A whole month 
is dedicated to the duty of fasting — the greatest and most 
sacred of the whole Mohammedan year, the month of Ramadan. 
Before it is ushered in, festivals of peculiar significance are 
hept, as, for instance, the solemn night of the middle of the 
preceding month, Sha’aban, in which the destiny of men is 
weighed and determined, and when God separates the yellow leaves from the green 
on the tree of humanity, while the faithful keep their vigil in prayer and trembling. 
A number of Moslems begin the fast in this month, and all look forward with much 
eagerness to the blessed month of Ramadan. For it is blessed indeed. “ It is the montli 
of my people, in which their sins are forgiven them,” said the Prophet Mohammed. In 
this month all the canonical books of the Moslem religion were revealed : the revelation 
to Abraham, the Law of Moses, the Gospel of Christ, and the Koran of Mohammed. 
It is during the' last third of this month that the “night of dignity” occurs, in 
which all seas become sweet, the gates of Paradise are opened, and God grants 
pardon to the world. Therefore, many a wanton sinner makes use of this time, 
and endeavours to make up for his misdeeds by an exact observance of the command 
to fast. Although Ramadan often falls in the middle of the hottest summers, the 
command forbids the tasting of any food from the rising till the setting of the 
sun. Not a morsel must mitigate the most gnawing hunger, and not a drop of 
water pass the burning lips ; nay, even the beloved cigarette is forbidden, for the 
Arab “ drinks ” his tobacco smoke. Only such as are sick, travelling, or in the 
field of battle, are exempt from this ordinance, and then only on condition that they 
take the first favourable opportunity of repairing the omission. 

The last day of Sha’aban is drawing to a close, in a few hours the first night 
of Ramadan will have begun. A solemn procession will receive the proclamation 
from the house of the Kadi that the month of fasting is begun, but this will not 
be declared till the pale sickle of the new moon has been seen by at least one 
man, and, therefore, in the course of the afternoon people are sent out to Mokattam 
to w T atch for the first glimpse of the slender crescent in the pure clear sky over 
the Desert. Near the citadel, in front of the native palace of justice, Beyt-el-adil, 
and in many of the streets, thousands assemble and impede the progress of the 



1 These are, war against unbelievers, pilgrimage, alms-giving, fasting, and praying. 
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procession, np to the very doors of the Kadi’s house, where it draws Up. The chiefs 
of guilds, the captain of the soldiers that accompany the procession, and the Minister 



THE WATCHERS. 


of Police are admitted, and solemnly take their seats on the Kadi’s divan to hear 
the decisive “ Fetwa.” The emissaries have seen the young moon on the horizon, 
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their testimony is taken down in writing, and not till then does the Kadi deliver 
the written declaration that the Month of Fasting has begun. Cannons are tired 
from the citadel, the procession divides into several portions, with bands of music 
at their head, and they walk through the city in every direction, incessantly crying 
to the passers-by : “ Fast, fast, ye followers of the best of men.” Now begins that 
peculiar restless excitation which characterises all Arabs during Ramadan, and 
which is easily explained when we consider that every one tries to make up for 

his day of fasting by the gayest 
festivities and abundant feasting 
during the night. 

The busiest streets are bril- 
liantly illuminated ; lamps visible 
from afar are hung from the 
minarets, and the lights of the 
mosque in the citadel shine out 
like stars over Cairo, lying at 
its foot. The cafe's can hardly 
hold the multitude of smoking 
and chatting customers, and in 
the mosques the faithful throng 
round the reciter. In the houses 
of the rich and great tables are 
prepared for guests — who are not 

wanting ; in a side room the 

Koran is recited, or a Zikr is per- 
formed. Every one is more cheer- 
ful and talkative than usual, 
and, regardless of the swiftly 
flying hours, no one thinks of 

rest or sleep. Presently a little 

THE ME8AHHAR. A ^ 

drum rattles outside, and the 
gleaming of two lights shines 
through the open house-door. It is the Mesahhar, the messenger of the morning, 
who all the year round parades every quarter of the city, announcing the approach 
of sunrise. He comes now for another purpose ; he chants in a sort of rhythmic prose 
the praises of the family who dwell in the house, wishing them happiness and 
blessings, and for himself a handsome bakhsheesli at the end of the month. 
Towards midnight the “ Abrar ” rings out from the minarets : this is a call to 
voluntary prayer, and is named from its first word “Abrar” — “Verily the faithful 
shall drink a jar of wine.” Shortly after midnight the second voluntary prayer 
is proclaimed with a formula known as “ the greeting,” because it consists entirely 
of texts in blessing of Mohammed. After that, in most of the mosques, the lamps 
are extinguished and the doors closed, but the brilliantly-lighted mosque of Hoseyn 
remains open all night, and el-Azhar has only four of its six doors closed. The 
hours slip on ; a fresher breath stirs the night air, the harbinger of morning ; 
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and soon we hear from the minarets the call at dawn, which, during Ramadan, 
always warns the faithful a full hour before daybreak, that they may strengthen 
themselves with food and drink for the long ' day’s fast. Everything that can be 

thought of for satisfying hunger and allaying thirst is served at this hour, for 
this breakfast before sunrise is the principal meal of the whole day, and is eagerly 
discussed. 

Presently the Mesahhar reappears ; this time it is to announce the coming 
morning. Replete and tired, every one now awaits the moment when, in the words 
of the Koran, a white thread can be dis- 
cerned from a black one — the first gleam, 
that is, of daylight. The stars begin to 
pale, “ the breath of morning ” fans the 
tired worn-out faces, and from the neigh- 
bouring mosque the shout is heard : 

“ Listen — the Fast is begun.” What can 
a man do better than betake himself to 
bed and make up for his lost night’s rest 
by a long spell of sleep. This, in fact, is 
what happens, and even if a man wakes 
up again before the hour of mid-day prayer, 
after a night spent in making merry, he is 
but ill-disposed for labour. The dealers 
sit, peevish and muddle-headed, in the 
almost deserted bazaars, so do the officials 
in their bureaux. Thirst, hunger, and a 
longing for tobacco, increase every hour, 
and with these three evil possessions comes 
the ill-humour which never urges the 
faithful to evil deeds more often than 
during the “ blessed month of Ramadan.” 

Slowly, much too slowly, sinks the sun, 
and before it has touched the horizon the 
shops are closed and the offices deserted ; 
cigarettes have to be rolled and the water-jar filled. Wherever we turn we see 
men expectantly waiting, with unlighted cigarettes in their hands, and standing in 
front of the cook-shops, coffee-houses, and public fountains. Great and small watch 
with anxiety for the moment when Heaven will reprieve them from the severe duty 
of fasting. The cannon is fired at the citadel, announcing sunset, the signal of 
release ; a groan of relief breaks from every breast, the water-jar is applied to 
parched lips, and half a minute later thousands of cigarettes and pipes are burning. 
Young and old besiege the orange-sellers, and pillage the baskets of their refreshing 
contents, and the keeper of the cafe requires a double supply of cups and of 
waiters. And now, with all the mirth that has been absent during the exhausting ' 
day, night is ushered in with an abundant meal to satisfy the much-tried stomach ; 
but extreme hunger must be cautiously dealt with. As an introduction to more 
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serious work a few dried fruits, nuts, dates, and the like, are eaten, then the 
evening’ prayer is performed ; a full and satisfying meal follows. This consists 

more largely than is usual of sweetmeats and pastry, and any one who has been 
a guest at such a repast must retain a pleasant recollection of many dishes, 
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ARABIAN PANTRY. 


particularly of the kunus and kataif, apricots dried and pressed, and other preserves 
of fruit, which are never wanting from the store-room of a Cairene ; those who 
cannot prepare these delicacies at home have them brought in from the cook-shops 
in the street. 

In the succeeding nights of Ramadan people usually go to bed by twelve 
o’clock ; but the coffee-houses, which are crowded to overflowing, and where singers 
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and story-tellers may be listened to, remain open till morning, as well as the shops 
for eatables. 

In this fashion pass thirty days and nights, like one long holiday. No serious 
work is undertaken during the whole of this time, and the satiated soul longs for 
the end of this much-lauded month and for the feast of Little Bairam, when the 
baleful spell of fasting is removed, and the world returns to its natural course. The 
cannon announces the close of the Ramadan at sunset on the last day ; the places 
of worship are lighted up and full of devotees ; Zikrs are performed in the Mosque 
of Mohammed Ali and elsewhere, and once more a high family feast is held. 

The next morning is devoted to visits, as New Year’s morning is with us, and 
these visits are often extended to the deceased who rest in the cemetery. 

The great reception in the viceroy’s palace in the citadel begins soon after 
sunrise ; it is his custom to perform morning prayer at Little Bairam in a 
neighbouring mosque, and as soon as he returns from thence the thunder of cannon 
announces that he is about to receive in state the members of his family, the 
ministers, the Ulamas, and dignitaries of learning, and all the long list of higher 
officials. After these the consuls for foreign powers, foreigners of distinction, and 
European merchants, are received ; coffee is presented in costly services, with 
chibouques magnificently ornamented. The audience is over by eleven, but the 
rolling of carriages through the streets goes on till evening, for after the Khedive, 
the princes, the ministers, and, above all, the viceroy’s venerated mother, must be 
called upon. 

This lady used to be represented by the grand eunuch, Khaleel Aga, who 
received in her name ; he was one of the greatest personages in the state, and even 
pachas humbly kissed his hand. 

In more modest circles, too, the houses are full of visitors ; even in the poorest 
families cakes have been baked, and all the world is in holiday attire, for it is the 
custom to make presents of new clothes and shoes at Bairam, particularly to children 
and house-servants. It is most amusing to see the little ones showing each other 
their red and yellow slippers, and to observe the conscious pride with which the 
old door-keeper struts about in his new blue robe, which will rarely be taken off 
his back before the end of next Ramadan brings him another. Everything that we 
see looks clean and festive, and merry faces shine and grin under the turbans. 
Indeed, even the foreigner whose creed is farthest removed from that of the Moslems 
feels some ray of joy penetrate his soul at this festival, the Easter of Islam. 


t 




lIVERS Arabic historians tell us of a beautiful and wise 
woman, Schagaret-ed-durr (the pearl -tree), who, at the 
beginning of the rule of the Mamelukes, governed despotically 
as Sultana for eighty days after the death of her husband, 
till she was married again to the Emir Eybeg (Izz-ed-deen), 1 
and, bestowing the throne on him together with her hand, 
withdrew herself into the retirement of the harem. To this 
day the Cairenes owe a grand festival to this lady, that of 
the Mah’mal or “ the litter ” ; this is in honour of her having, in fact, undertaken 
the pilgrimage to Mecca in a magnificent litter borne between camels. At a later 
period the rulers of Egypt annually sent a litter with the great caravan of pilgrims 
to the Holy City as a mark of their royal dignity. After the conquest of the 
Nile valley by the Turks under Sultan Selim, 2 the continuance of this custom was 
expressly conceded, and it has been handed down even to the time of the present 
Viceroy. The Mah’mal is always accompanied by the cover or hangings, which the 
Viceroy, as representative of the Sultan, must send every year to the Kaabah. 3 
The solemn occasion of its departure immediately precedes the festivities associated 
with the starting of the pilgrims, and we may, therefore, assist at them all, 
without much loss of time, before we set out for Upper Egypt. 

The preparing of the hangings takes place in the citadel, and its transfer to 
the Mosque of Huseyn, where they are embroidered and lined in a consecrated spot, 
offers an opportunity for feasting and rejoicing, and with all the more reason 
because, subsequently, unless by making a journey to Mecca it will no longer be 
possible to see it. 

This covering for the Kaabah, the Kisweh, 4 consists of three parts, namely, the 
curtain or covering for the walls of the cubical sanctuary itself, the broad border 
which is bound round it, and the veil, which is the curtain that hangs before the 
door of the Kaabah. First of all the heavy rolled-up bales of cloth, of which the 
curtain is to be composed, are carried past without any pomp on humble asses. A 
coarse, thick brocade, all black, is usually selected for the Kisweh, and it is decorated 
with texts from the Koran surrounded by arabesques in elaborate embroidery. The 
gazing crowd, and particularly the women, give shouts of joy as the valuable and 
pious gift goes by, and their shouts are repeated when, one after the other, the four 
portions of the broad girdle or band of the Kaabah make their appearance, 


1 a.d. 1250 . 2 A.D. 1517 . 

3 The most sacred sanctuary in the interior of the Temple of Mecca 

4 Manufactured at Constantinople. 
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magnificently worked with texts in gold and ornaments in silk. These are carried 



by several men on a sort of scaffolding 
of wooden poles. Then follow, but in 
no particular order, the different people 
who have been occupied in making 
the Kisweh, or who still have to take 
charge of it, and last of all a troop 
of strange figures, who excite our 
curiosity, though still several are 
absent whom we shall certainly meet 
with at the festival of the “ starting,” 
two or three weeks hence. Meanwhile 
the embroidering and lining proceed 
zealously in the Mosque of Huseyn, 
and the caravans of pilgrims gradually 
collect and form on the open space 
below the citadel. By the end of the 
month of Shawwal all is ready for 
the journey ; the hangings are packed 
as soon as they are all finished ; the 
pilgrims have entered their names on 
the register kept by the leader of the 
pilgrimage, victuals and tents have 
been procured, bundles are tied up, 
and the calendar notifies the day of 
departure. On that day all Cairo is 
on foot the first thing in the morning. 
The streets leading from the citadel 
to the Bab-en-Nasr swarm with 
humanity ; the shops are shut, and 
in every spot where the caravan will 
pass, heads piled behind heads crowd 
every window in the public foun- 
tains and mosques and in every private 
house. Women in great numbers mix 
among the inquisitive gazers, and dark 
eyes sparkle from every lattice-window 
in the Mashrabeeyeli balconies. Cheery 
and festive voices sound on every side, 
with the kindly greeting, “ May you 
always be in health,” and the simple 
answer, “ And you too.” The love of 
spectacle and the curiosity inherent in 
the Cairene nature is to-day heightened 
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Moslem, although it is a symbol of regal dignity only, and has no religious 
significance. It has now so often made the meritorious pilgrimage to Mecca that 
it has assumed the character of a relic, of which the touch, or even the sight, 
brings a blessing. On the present occasion it brings the procession, of which it 
is the principal feature, to a solemn close. The procession opens with soldiers and 
kettle-drums, proudly perched on tall camels, and a whole herd of the hump-backed 



A FAMILY AND THEIR GUESTS WAITING FOR THE MAH’MAL. 


beasts follow, bearing all the necessary baggage of the pilgrims, with water-skins, 
tents, and the like, as well as the hangings for the Kaabah carefully embalmed 
and packed. One could fancy that the camels marched on this occasion with 
additional dignity, and that they were proudly conscious of having been decked 
with bells, stained orange-colour with henna, and dressed up with palm-branches, 
which sway pleasantly as they go forward. On one of them, covered with a red cloth, 
is the pilgrims’ coffer, which serves to defray the common expenses of the caravan, 
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a burden borne by the Government. The procession passes by in divisions, and 
often many minutes elapse between one group and the next. In these pauses 
water-bearers and sherbet-sellers provide for our refreshment, wrestlers and fencers, 
clad only in short leathern breeches, perform furious sham fights for the amusement 
of the multitude. We too look on at the entertaining scene ; but it is soon 
interrupted, for a troop of Dervishes, classed according to their sects, are how 
approaching with drums and fifes, performing their Zikr, violently excited, and 
stirring up the sympathy of the crowd by cries and gestures. The people shout 
louder and louder, for now the litter of the “ Prince of the Pilgrimage ” appears 
on the scene, swinging between two camels, one in front of the other. This official 
is entrusted with the conduct of the expedition. Then follows the leader of the 
pilgrims, who, in the desert, goes first to lead the way ; behind him follows a gay 
troop of officers, Dervishes, citizens, and all sorts of performers for the entertainment 
of the people. The asses and horses are festally painted like the camels, and decked 
with little flags and green boughs. 

Next come several regiments of cavalry and infantry, who, in their fullest 
uniform and with their new and brilliant weapons, have a splendid effect, as though 
prepared to defend the most important part of the procession ; they are succeeded 
by the head of the police surrounded by mounted Kawasses, and behind these comes 
the chief of the pilgrims riding on a magnificently-caparisoned horse in front of his 
three scribes and the Imams of the orthodox schools ; the Imams are accompanied 
by an endless file of Dervishes of different orders, distinguished by the colour of 
their turbans, and carrying standards, and by the various guilds with their 
emblems and standards. The long stream of men as they pass by, augmented by 
people of every rank and condition, seems as though it would never come to an 
end. Each new division is headed by a band of music, and revives the flagging 
enthusiasm of the bystanders. We are growing impatient, and prepare to quit 
our place, when from afar a swelling roar, like that of beating surf, makes itself 
heard. As we listen we become aware of an inextricable medley of noises and 
voices, which increase in strength and loudness as they approach us in billows of 
sound. Presently we distinguish the cry, “ The Mah’mal ! the Mah’mal ! ” and in 
a few minutes the same word is on every lip. Every eye is turned down the 
street in the greatest excitement, when a broad erection is seen on the back of a 
camel, making its way amid the tumultuous whoops and shouts of the people ; it 
passes by us in the midst of a crowd of men, all striving to touch it and so benefit 
by its blessing. Handkerchiefs are let down from the windows that their edges 
may reach the litter and be sanctified by that contact. Prayers rise from lips 
innumerable, and the monotonous murmur, sounding like the roll of distant thunder, 
is broken by the high-pitched shouts of joy of the women. And all this is in 
honour of a mere empty litter of old-fashioned shape and make, a quadrangular 
shrine with a steep-roofed top hung round with coloured cloth embroidered at the 
sides with texts from the Koran. The religious enthusiasm all round us runs high, 
but even if we felt tempted to share it the sight of the two personages who next 
make their appearance would quell it at once. First behind the Mah’mal we see a 
half-naked man with his head uncovered, save by his matted hair, and slowly riding 
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forward on a camel. This is the Camel Sheykh, who accompanies the pilgrims every 
year in this very unpresentable costume ; and behind him, a grotesque “ tail piece ” 
closing the procession, comes the Sheykh or Father of the Cats, of whom I have 
spoken before, with his four-footed party . 1 We escape from the crushing throng 
that follows in the rear, down a silent side street, while the procession pushes 
on to the Bab-en-Nasr, and passes out of the city beyond that gate. After 

resting outside the walls for two or 
three days under tents, the caravan 
sets out, and makes its first day’s 
journey of scarcely more than four 
hours as far as the first station at 
Birkett-el-Hagg, or the “ Pilgrims’ 
Lake,” where the last stragglers can 
join the caravan, where the skins 
are re-filled with Avater, and the 
leader at last gives the definite 
signal for a final start eastAvards, 
across the sandy waste of the 
Arabian desert. For thirty-seven 
days they march across the country 
till they reach the Holy Places, 
and at least three months will pass 
before they once more see Cairo 
on their return. The thoughts of 
those who remain behind follow 
their friends on their journey, and 
during their absence we are once 
vividly reminded of them and of 
the ceremonies in which they, at 
Mecca, are bearing a part, for on 
the tenth day of the month of 
pilgrimage the whole Mohammedan 
world celebrates its most solemn 
festival, the sacrificial feast, which is to remind every believer in Islam of the 
sacrifice of rams offered by the pilgrims at the Mountain of Arafat near Mecca. 
Rams innumerable must bleed on that day, for even the most impecunious collects 
his remaining piastres, buys a lamb for his family, slays it, and eats it on the 
following feast day. On this occasion the poor are provided for with true 

Mohammedan benevolence by public endowments, and thus it comes to pass that 
there is scarcely a Moslem who has not his portion of roast mutton. 

The day of sacrifice is folloAved by a quieter time, but a certain excitement 
is kept up by the letters which reach the stay-at-home relatives of the pilgrims, 
and which tell of the fatigues of the journey, of the crush and cram in Mecca — 



SUBURB AT THE BAB-EN-NASR. 


1 See Yol. I., p. 91. 
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overcrowded as it is with humanity — of the splendour of the festive ceremonies, 
of the visit to the tomb of the Prophet in Medina, and similar matters. The longing 
for the return of the travellers grows every week, for those left at home know 
too well that every pilgrimage costs the health and life of numbers. Particularly 
perilous are the acts of devotion to be performed at the black stone, for the head 
must be bared, and the believer is accustomed always to the warmth of his turban, 
and there is danger too of epidemics in the poisonous air of the over-crowded city. 
But the anxious must be patient, for since the melancholy introduction of cholera 
in 1867, no home-bound pilgrim can re-enter the country without having performed 



WAITING FOR THE PILGRIM SHIP NEAR SUEZ. 


a long quarantine. Thus it comes to pass that the caravan with the Mah’mal 
seldom reaches the capital before the end of the month Safar. Many of the pilgrims 
who return by sea are met at Suez by their relatives, who crowd the strand — a 
strange coast-guard — when the pilgrims’ ship is due. 

At last news comes of the great caravan, which is to leave the Pilgrims’ Lake 
the next day ; early in the morning, escorted by bands of music, great troops of 
men with eatables and clean new garments for their relations — whose raiment is 
greatly impaired by the long journey — go forth to meet the pilgrims. These meet 
the caravan half-way, and then there is a tumult — a hubbub — a Babel — an excitement 
quite unparalleled. But amid all the rejoicing of those who here meet once more 
to greet and welcome each other with Oriental vehemence, there are anxious 
questionings, heart-breaking lamentations, and loud cries of sorrow. Here a wife 
is seeking her husband, in vain her eye turns from camel to camel anxiously seeking 
the long-looked for face ; no familiar features meet her gaze. There is her husband’s 
friend, but the place next him is empty ; a glance, a word reveals the terrible 
truth ; and so it is with hundreds. Drums and trumpets drown their cries of grief, 
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and the procession moves on, not halting till it reaches the gate of the city. There 
once more the pilgrims camp out. Before the sun has set thousands pour out of 
the city to the tents, and then, with many tears of joy, many too are the tears 
of anguish. The eyes of the mourners, it is true, are slower to dry than those of 
the happy. 

Many of the richer classes, at the present day, avail themselves of the railway 
and steamboat to reach Djidda, the harbour of Mecca. Only the poor now undergo 
the dangers and fatigues of the land journey, or the pious who fear to diminish 
the meritorious character of the pilgrimage if they deviate from time-honoured 
custom, or such as are afraid of a sea voyage. Not the rich peasant merely, but 
the poorer fellah is proud to join the caravan ; he packs his whole harem — mother, 
wives, and children — on the back of a camel, which carries all his household goods 
and victuals as well ; by day the women sing songs in praise of the Prophet, in 
the evening they prepare the meal for their lord and master. Then many a morsel 
falls to the share of the beggars who accompany the caravan, and of the wandering 
Dervishes, of whom numbers perform the pilgrimage year after year. Among these 
there are commonly several half-witted oddities, which are not merely endured and 
treated kindly, but venerated to a certain extent as Walees; but now and then we 
may also meet with an A1 Hafee. 1 One thing all pilgrims have in common, whether 
beggars or lords of the soil, namely, that they are proud of their visit to the Holy 
Places, and are delighted when any one gives them the title of Hagg (in Syrian 
Hadjee), which they have earned by performing the pilgrimage. 


1 A barefooted pilgrim. 



The Start for Upper Egypt. 



NCHANTING as Cairo is and hard as it is to part 
from it, the mighty ruins of a grand and remote 
past, arrayed on both shores of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt, have so powerful a spell to tempt us, that 
we are not unwilling to say farewell to the city of 
the Khalifs, and are impatient to make the necessary 
preparations for the long journey southwards. Three 
modes of progress are open to the traveller who 
desires to visit these monuments of the splendour 
of the Pharaohs, to see the broad levels that spread 
on each side of the Nile above the Delta, with their 
fertile plains and singular villages and towns, and 
to tread the narrow gorge with its ramparts of 
granite, which hems in the stream as it tears and 
tumbles past Syene 1 and forces its way into Egypt proper. 
The traveller who desires to reach the second cataract, 
lying at about two degrees within the tropic, must necessarily 
select the third means of transport — which is in every respect 
preferable to the two others. The “ tourist ” who travels 
merely to say that he has been and seen, and to carry home 
a general idea of “ foreign parts ” will choose the steamboat, in which in three short 
weeks, during which he is taken the utmost care of, he can reach Pliilae from 
Cairo. He will be conducted from one sight to another with a large party of 
companions, and in accordance with a prescribed programme, and will gain his end 
with the smallest possible outlay of time and money. 

Other travellers now proceed by railway as far as Siyut 2 in Upper Egypt, and 
then go on, on asses or in a boat, to Thebes ; quarter themselves there in the 


1 Assouan. 


2 The ancient Lycopolis. 
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newly-opened hotel, and avail themselves of the steamboat for the return journey. 
But any one who likes to be his own master, and to whom it is possible to halt 
and to stay where he pleases, will secure one of the Dahabeeyehs, or Nile boats, 
which lie for hire at anchor in the harbour of Boolak — large or small, cheap or dear, 
quite plain and simple, or fitted up with every comfort. Those who are ignorant 
of Arabic must trust to a dragoman for management and provisioning. Among 
these dragomans there are many capital fellows who speak several languages — 
English, French, and often German too — and they all know how to procure and 
arrange everything required by a foreigner, and especially by a Briton, to make 
him feel perfectly comfortable ; but of the monuments these successors of the 
dragomans of the time of the Saite kings know absolutely nothing beyond the 
names. The dragomans or Hermeneis already existed under that dynasty, which 
was friendly to the Greeks, and created a class or caste of interpreters who could 
explain these structures, with more or less aid from imagination, to the Persian, 
Macedonian, or Roman traveller. At the present day these guides still constitute 
a guild, of which the members usually dress in the picturesque old Turkish fashion, 
and many of whom have attained considerable wealth — as, for instance, the worthy 
Nubian, Ahmed Abu-Nabboot, who, in youth, served the great Lepsius, and after- 
wards Gustav Richter — to whom we owe the accompanying portrait — and who 
once accompanied me through the Sinaitic peninsula. This most worthy man, 
whose surname signifies “ the father of the big stick ” — he is said in his youth 
to have triumphed in a fray with several soldiers by the aid of his nabboot — is as 
faithful as stalwart, and as powerful as a Tyrolese, and still continues his labours, 
though he is now a rich man, “ for,” says he, “ it is wrong to cut off the hand 
that feeds us.” The handsome and elegant Abd-el-Medjeed ; the clever and zealous 
Mohammed Saleh, who served me admirably well some years ago ; the swarthy 
Alee, excellent too in his way ; and many more of these worthy people, are Nubians ; 
while Abd-el-Melik, for instance, a very clever fellow, is a Syrian and a Christian ; 
and Omar, who is a favourite with the English, is a native-born Cairene ; he 
served Lady Duff Gordon — the writer of the charming “ Letters from Egypt ” 1 — for 
many years with the greatest fidelity, and owed the foundation of his fortune to 
the gifts of that much-lamented lady and the acknowledgments of her relatives. 
The dragomans less in request hang about the hotels, waiting for travellers ; the 
proved and approved ones wait till they are sent for by those strangers to whom 
they may have been recommended by former customers, by consuls or hotel-keepers. 
It is an understood thing that, like all Orientals in their dealings with Europeans, 
they have a keen eye to their own advantage ; but they are scarcely ever guilty 
of any actual dishonesty, and the dread of a bad testimonial, and even of expulsion 
from the guild, checks their avarice and goads their zeal. The traveller who has 
found a clever and experienced dragoman, who has made a good agreement with 
him, and has succeeded from the first in making him clearly understand that he, 
the traveller, is the master, will be ready to admit when he quits the dahabeeyeh 
that he would nowhere in Europe have met with a better courier and manager 


1 An account of a residence at Thebes and elsewhere. 
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than his companion on his Nile voyage ; for, though he can neither read nor write, 
and generally has been brought up in indigence, he can always conduct himself 
with tact and sagacity in his capacity of interpreter, even with the most distinguished 
of his own countrymen. 

Only the very wealthy and luxurious, however, should trust him to hire the 
dahabeeyeh. It is far better for any one who has an acquaintance with a Cairene 
to ask his assistance in selecting one of the numerous barques which lie at anchor 
at Boolak, and to make a bargain in his own person with the Re’ees or captain at 
his own consulate. 

We do not need a dragoman, and for a dahabeeyeh we will have none other 
than that of the worthy Re’ees Huseyn, who long ago conducted Wilkinson — that 
most accomplished student of the manners and customs of ancient Egypt — and who, 
a few years since, on my last expedition down the Nile, conveyed me with the 
utmost care and attention. Re’ees Huseyn will see to manning the boat, we 
will ourselves seek a cook and a servant, and return once more into the city to 
supply ourselves with provisions of all kinds for some months. The list of our 
requirements is a long one, for everything can be bought both cheaper and better 
in Cairo than up the Nile, and we are in no mind to starve by the way. A hired 
carriage conveys us back to the Ezbekeeyeh and then to the Muskee, full of shops. 
Our first visit will be to Cecile, marchande de modes, for there we shall procure the 
flags, without which no one would dream of starting whose bosom feels one spark of 
patriotism. Our dahabeeyah shall, with your permission, display a black-white-and-red 
flag, and a pennant of the same, though an Englishman hoists the Union Jack. 

We look out of the window of the shop, which is on the first floor, down upon 
the surging, noisy, and ever-changing sea of humanity in the busiest street in the 
world, and the richest in the variety of aspect and figure of the passers-by. We 
just glanced at it on our way to the Mosque el-Azhar, and now, as we are 
about to quit it, the scene is no less novel and delightful than when we first 
saw it, some time since. Nay, the bustle and throng between these two rows of 
houses is perhaps even more attractive now than it was then ; for, just as when 
we first set foot in a country of which the language is strange to us, we seem at 
first to hear only a medley of sounds, but presently distinguish certain words, and 
at last comprehend the beauty and sense of each phrase, so the European who has 
drifted into this swift torrent requires some little time to enable him to distinguish 
and comprehend the separate parts which compose the bewildering whole. The 
Muskee has been described a thousand times. The impression it makes upon the 
novice has been painted with incomparable vivacity, almost with extravagance, 
by Goltz; 1 and other writers have vividly set before the reader the long and 
strange procession of figures that succeed each other throughout the day, 
crowded into this narrow space. Goltz must be allowed to speak for himself : — 
“ Chance ” — says he, “ a rather good friend of mine — put me in exactly the right 
way of seeing Cairo. During the first quiet morning hours I had been studying the 
houses in the less-frequented streets, when suddenly I found myself at the entrance 

1 Bogumil Goltz, “Ein Kleinstadter in Aegypten/’ Berlin, 1853. 12mo, p. 166. 
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of* the main street which leads with endless windings from the Muskee to the Citadel, 
and which Napoleon is said to have driven through in a phaeton with six grey horses 
— but this must be reckoned with his other fabulous exploits — amid a surging and 
medley torrent of men and beasts ; a sort of whirlpool above which the camels only 
could lift their exaggeratedly long necks, swaying backwards and forwards, and 
supporting their heads horizontally stretched out — like pilot boats on the stream. 
And as the massive and machine-like ‘ ships of the desert ’ cut their way through 
the human mosaic with its thousand voices, their blubbering, roaring, dreary groaning 
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and sighs rose through the air, while the ear-splitting yells of the donkeys seemed 
to be a higher note in the same hideous diapason. In the boulevards of Paris or on 
London Bridge I had had a faint image of such a Babylonian chaos, and in Alexandria 
I had seen a kind of prologue to it — even the carnival in Rome or Venice is a mere 
joke in comparison. Here every one, without respect of persons, is in danger of his 
life, and, above all, the too inquisitive stranger ; he would need eyes in front and 
behind, and the steady shoving power of the camel into the bargain, to get himself 
out of the scrape in case of accident. In the main stream of Cairo it is quite out 
of the question to dream of gazing heavenwards to study mashrabeeyelis and details 
of architecture ; every one must keep his wits about him or he will be tumbled 
over and over by some pushing, blindly-zealous street porter, or trodden down by a 
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heavily-laden, heedless, blundering, trampling dromedary, loaded perhaps with stones, 
or coals, or even building-timber ; or if by chance he is riding a donkey, suddenly 
from round a corner a galloping cavalcade of other donkey-riders will rush past, 
putting his knee-cap out of joint, or performing some other equally pleasant 
osteological demonstration on the living skeleton, going far beyond a joke.” 

The spectator who is himself a waif in this living stream is certainly quite 
incapable of watching its waves as it flows round him. A safe corner in a window 

is the right place ; there the strange 
mosaic may be sorted into its motley 
elements by constant and repeated 
gazing all day long ; the significance 
and value of each may be discerned, 
and at last we may even succeed in 
detecting how the living whirlpool 
originates, swells to its maddest height, 
regurgitates and subsides again to 
perfect stillness. We may be per- 
mitted to give a slight sketch of the 
scene as we may observe it from our 
coign of vantage on the first floor, 
before we finally turn our back on 
Cairo and the Muskee, the main 
artery of its vitality. 

As soon as the sun is up, 
Bedaween lads first appear on the 
scene with their goats, which they 
milk in the still empty street into the 
vessels belonging to their customers, 
shouting, open-mouthed, “Milk ! milk !” 
The tea-seller, generally a Persian with 
bright and tempting utensils of brass, 
follows close on his heels. Not less 
betimes comes the baker with his flat 
circular grey-brown cakes of durrah 
flour. He earns a few paras from labourers and artisans, but those whose means allow 
of it apply to the pedlar-cook, who supplies them with boiled turnips, stewed beans, 
pickled cucumbers, little cutlets of meat, hard eggs, and similar delicacies, and a 
clove of garlic is eagerly munched as a relish to the meal. Then the shops begin 
to be opened, the palm-branch seats are set out in front of the cafes, and the first 
comers of the better-clad classes will be the Effendis, the clerks and employes of 
public offices, and the Coptic accountants and shopmen, betaking themselves to 
their bureaux and counting-houses. Youthful shoeblacks, with their wooden blocks 
and brushes, offer their services, and glance contemptuously at the bare feet of 
the water-carrier, who is likewise one of the earliest frequenters of the Muskee. 
As the sun rises higher and the world grows thirsty, trade flourishes for him and 
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for the numerous dealers who, with noisy cries, sell lemonade, fruit-syrups, grape- 
water, sweetened water, liquorice-water, rose-water — with infusions of tamarinds, 
dates, and orange-peel. Lately, iced drinks have also been sold in the Muskee during 
the heat of the day, prepared with artificial ice. But it is still early morning, 
as we may see, indeed, from the presence of the citizens’ wives in their white 
dresses, with their dusky attendants carrying baskets ; they are going to make their 
purchases in the market, which is not yet perfectly full, for heavily-laden peasant 
women are still swarming in the Muskee, in their long blue gowns. Their faces are 
hidden by black veils, and they carry huge baskets on their heads, with fowls, 
chickens, and pigeons, a turkey perhaps, or vegetables. Some of them balance on 
their heads high piles of cakes of dried dung, which in Egypt, where wood is scarce, 
is used for heating ovens. Fisher-boys follow them, with their scaly wares wriggling 
and fresh from the Nile. The donkey riders and hired carriages increase in 
numbers, soldiers and splendid equipages make their appearance ; the mob grows 
denser every minute, the cries and shouts louder, for by this time the whole chorus 
of dealers and sellers are on the scene, crying every kind of produce in only too 
audible voices ; vegetables of every kind, grapes, dates, water-melons, bunches of 
bananas from Upper Egypt, pomegranates and tomatoes, figs and prickly pears. 
Girls without veils and with bright black eyes tempt the passers-by to try their 
oranges ; blind old men feel their way through the throng, and ragged beggars 
mutter pious sentences — their way of demanding alms. Children fix their longing 
eyes on the confectioners’ stalls, where fans are incessantly plied, but grown up 
customers, too, buy a stick of barley-sugar — or they follow at the heels of a beast- 
tamer, who carries a whole family of tamed apes on his shoulder, and leads by a 
cord a goat which has been taught to balance itself on a bottle. A strange detail 
in the scene is a Nubian loaded with the produce of his native land : pantlier-skins, 
ostrich-eggs and feathers, lances, stuffed crocodiles and Nile lizards, chains of shells 
and painted wooden bowls. A rat-catcher dances on before him, balancing a tam- 
bourine hung round with rat-skins, in which a live rat runs and jumps about. All 
of these differently-dressed men and women do their best to attract the attention of 
the householder or the passer-by, and to that end each one adopts a different cry. 
The words made use of by the different vendors were noted down and collected by 
Lane, who has immortalised many of these street cries. For instance, that of 
the pistachio-seller, who invites purchasers with the saying, “ The rose was a thorn- 
bush ; the sweat of the Prophet caused it to blossom.” Only those who have had 
much practice in the Cairene dialect can understand these cries, and indeed the 
ear, as well as the eye, is not at leisure to give undivided attention to one thing 
only at a time ; in fact, it is much more difficult to disentangle the confusion of 
tongues and sounds in the Muskee than the confused medley, of living figures that 
fill and animate the scene. 

The crowd reaches its height at about an hour before noon ; a fluctuating 
sea of white and coloured turbans ebbs and flows below, and just as the sea is 
navigated by ships and boats, the human stream is parted here and there — by a 
long train of camels — by a carriage rushing on with reckless haste, while runners 
make way for it — by riders with splendid saddle-cloths bright with velvet and gold 
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embroidery — by wedding processions or funeral corteges with music and singing, 
shouts of joy and cries of lamentation in quick alternation. The donkey-boys, 
following the European riders, who try to force a way for their grey-coated steeds 
through the heaving crowd, and constantly repeat their cries: “Riglak!” 

“ Shemalak,” or “ Yeminak ! ” — “ your foot ! ” “ to the left ! ” “ to the right ! ” The 
Jewish sarraf, or money-changer, who sits at the smallest of counters and tempts 
the passers-by with the chink of his coins, anxiously covers his gold with his hands ; 
he is ready to take every kind of coin known, for as every nation, race, colour, and 

tongue on earth has its 
representatives in the Muskee, 
coins bearing the image and 
superscription of every sove- 
reign in the world are current 
in Egyptian business transac- 
tions : Turkish and Egyptian 
piastres, francs and Napoleons, 
shillings, rupees, and guineas, 
marks and guilders, Maria- 
Theresa dollars and Austrian 
gulden, nay, even silver 
roubles, which in Russia 
itself are a rarity, here pass 
from hand to hand, and are 
recognised and taken even 
by small dealers. 

However, the eye lingers 
only for a minute on the 
money - changer’s table, for 
there is still something new 
and amusing to be seen. 
Two ladies from a harem have 
been squeezed up against the 
opposite house by a squadron of cavalry,- for which every one makes way. They 
shriek and scold, though their faces are covered with their gauze veils, and as they 
fling their arms about, the domino-like cloak that enwraps them flies open, revealing 
the coloured silk dress within : but the last horseman is passed, the road is open to 
them again, and with their little red morocco slippers they vehemently punish the 
flanks of the ass that blunders up against the legs of a European, who lias not 
yet acquired the art of getting out of the way. Europeans are here in numbers, 
but who would look at their dingy and unbecoming costume when there are so 
many others to be seen — Turkish Pashas, Bedaween, Armenians, Persians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Negroes of every shade of blackness. 

The sun is by this time declining, the human stream is beginning to ebb, the 
tumult subsides, and the shades of night fall far more rapidly than in our latitudes 
In the shops, the apothecary with his smart glass jars, the cook, and the cafes, light 
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up their gas lamps or lanterns, and the ownerless dogs sneak out of their murky 
hiding-places, and stay their hunger with the scraps innumerable which have 
collected on the dusty and unpaved street. Before midnight — unless during Ramadan 
— all is silent in the most bustling street in the world ; all the shops are shut, and 
even the door-keepers, who make their beds of palm-branches in front of the houses 



COBBLER. 


they guard, have ceased to chatter, while the cry of the hundred Muezzins of the 
city of the Khaliffs rings out clear and solemn, unmixed with any other sound, 
through the silent night. 

Early next morning we must once more repair to the Muskee ; it is as yet 
very empty, but the old cobbler is already seated at the corner of a side street in 
a niche in the wall, where many a picturesque scene of low life has met our eyes ; 
a man with food for cats has also made his appearance. We know already that at 
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the time of the Pharaohs 1 the nimble mouser was held sacred, and to this day 
Egypt is the El Dorado of cats. Not so very long ago a legacy was left for feeding 
them ; and a German nobleman, who made a pilgrimage through Eastern lands, 
mentions a soldier who, though close to tempting shade, allowed himself to pant 
and suffer under the mid-day sun, because he would not disturb a kitten that was 

sleeping in his lap. The 
extension of the Muskee 
beyond the city canal 
(Khaleeg) is known as the 
New Street ; we follow 

this street till we reach 
the street of the copper- 
smiths’ bazaar, Sook en- 
Nahhaseen, which turns 
out of it to the left, and 
where are the Moristan 
of Kala’oon and the Mosque 
of Barkook. Here we turn 
down, for here, in the 
stalls and workshops, we 
shall find a variety of' 

vessels such as we need, 
and others we may pro- 
cure in the contiguous 

bazaar, called “ Sook ” by 

the Cairenes, for bazaar 

is a Persian and not an 
Arabic word. To - day, 
being Wednesday, it is not 
crowded with purchasers, 

for Monday and Tuesday 
are the market - days ; on 
these days the stalls are 
besieged with customers, 

and the wandering auc- 
tioneer 2 moves about among 
the buyers and sellers, . crying wares, taking bids, and knocking down the 

goods to the highest bidder. The Sook being commonly covered in, is cooler 
and shadier, even at mid-day, than the open streets, and we will see what 
is to be seen there. The rows of stalls which compose a bazaar are generally 
placed round a khan, a large building with a wide interior space, and it is 

only when we know this that we can comprehend how it is that the dealer, 

1 Appears as a pet in the time of the XVIIIth Dynasty, b.c. 1500. 

- Called the dall&l. He carries his lots on his head or shoulders. 
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sitting in such a tiny shop, can produce such a supply of goods, and fetch out more 
in a few minutes. The sign-boards of the dukkans (or shops) bear not the name 
of the owner, but a pious text. A light net-work protects the front of the stall 
from thieves when the merchant has occasion to quit it by day ; and at night, as 
we know, the Sook is closed, and guarded by a watch. In Upper Egypt we shall 
require large supplies of copper money, and here we shall be well served by a 
Jewish money-changer to whom we have been recommended. He is one of the 
strictest members of his synagogue, and is dressed in true Oriental fashion, though 
like most of the turban-wearing Israelites in Egypt, he is a native of Palestine. 
The Jewish quarter, where the chief street is that of the sarrafs or money-changers, 
is only inhabited by those Hebrews who prefer to live among their fellow-believers, 


ROAD TO THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 



for under the Khedive Ismail they share all the rights and liberties granted to other 
religionists, and some of the richest and most respected merchants of Cairo are 
Israelites. They are said to number altogether between six and seven thousand. 
The thirteen synagogues which they have built, and the two sects into which they 
are divided, are alike under the control of a grand Rabbi. In the towns of Upper 
Egypt we have seldom met with a Jew; but, in fact, it is difficult to distinguish their 
features from those of the Arabs, their congeners in descent. Our venerable 
friend has served us reasonably, and will send a whole sackful of copper money 
down to our Nile boat ; so now our cares are ended, and everything is ready for 
our start. 

We will embark in our dahabeeyeh early to-morrow morning ; this afternoon 
we will devote to visiting one of the wonders of Egypt, the petrified forest ; to 
gazing once more from the height of Mokattam on the picture of Cairo in its halo 
of evening light, enjoying its beauty and stamping it deeply and for ever on our 
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PETRIFIED WOOD. 


memory. To make this excursion many Europeans make their first attempt at a 
camel ride, thus affording an infinity of amusement to the unconcerned bystanders. 
For our part, brisk donkeys shall carry us 
through the Bab-en-Nasr, and past the tombs 
of the Khalifs ; still it is not injudicious to 
mount a dromedary, for the road across the 
desert is so sandy that I once saw a four- 
horse carriage fairly stranded there. To our 
left we leave the red mountain (Gebel el 
Ahmar), which is one of the most remarkable 
features of Egypt ; to geologists and minera- 
logists, indeed, quite the most remarkable, for they compare the sandstone which 
here rests on marl to the gres calcaire of the Paris basin ; it is hard and sonorous, 

micaceous, siliceous, and 
of a reddish-brown colour, 
and stonemasons have 
quarried it for thousands 
of years and for every 
sort of purpose. Oscar 
Fraas asserts that the 

PETRIFIED WOOD. 

celebrated musical colos- 
sus of Memnon at Thebes and its twin — both of which we shall presently become 
acquainted with — were, beyond a doubt, derived from this mountain, which is now 
connected with the city and the mill-harbour by a 
railway, and which yields mill-stones in any number, 
and all the material for the macadamised roads in 
Cairo and Alexandria. The crater formed in the 
hard rock by the requirements of hundreds of gene- 
rations is perfectly enormous, and has been compared 

with that of Vesuvius. It is to the ordinary visitor FOSSIL SHELL-FISH, 

a far more exciting and riveting object of interest 

than the famous “petrified forest,” 1 which may be reached after a ride of an hour 
and a quarter, over bare hills and yellow sand, and past sloping cliffs, red and 

blackish, interspersed with nodules of gypsum and traversed 
by seams of chalcedony. The traveller who expects to find, 
as the goal of his excursion, a grand mass of large trees 
felled to the ground and transformed by the magic of Nature 
from soft wood to a hard mineral, will be sadly disillusioned, 
even if he does not shun a still longer ride, on to what is 
known as the “great petrified forest;” for though thousands 
and thousands of large and small fragments of silicified trunks 
lie around him, on or under the sand, or in situ in the miocene sandstone rock, there 
is nothing whatever imposing to be seen. Even the geologist can only compare this 


LIMESTONE, WITH SHELLS. 


1 At the bebel Kashab, where is the little petrified forest ; the great one is at the Bir-el-Fahmeli, near the 
W adi-et-Tih. 
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famous spot with one of the layers of lignite or peat in central Germany, and any 
one who has seen such a place knows how far it is from being picturesque. Certainly, 
when we learn from the botanist that these brown flakes of stone, as hard as iron, were 
flourishing trees many, many thousands of years ago (Nicolia Aegyptiaca, a species of 
Balsamodendron) waving greenly in the sun on wooded heights and bowing in the 
wind, our imagination is strangely stirred, and we confess with admiration that 
Nature, when she will, knows how to preserve her works — even organic forms — with 



WINDMILL NEAR CAIRO. 


a more successful hand than that of man ; ay, even in Egypt, the land where 
so many structures have wonderfully survived, which in other countries would 
rapidly and inevitably have perished. Our return road leads over the ridge of 
Mokattam, and the eye of the rider still turns frequently to- the soil, for it is crowded 
with fossil marine shells, a fact that did not escape the eyes of the venerable 
historian Herodotus, and the observant traveller Strabo. The heights, which are 
the bulwarks of Cairo to the east, belong to the system of nummulitic mountains 
which extends from the north-west of Africa across Egypt and India, and as far as 

' Said by Unger to be akin to the cotton plant. 
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China and Japan. This nummulitic range belongs to the earliest formations of the 
Eocene or Tertiary period, and lies immediately above the Chalk. It is distinguished 
for the abundance and variety of its fossils, which are extremely well preserved, and 
among which marine bivalves and univalves, with crabs and sea-urchins (Spatangus 
and others) catch the eye even of the ignorant. The main mass is composed of 
myriads of nummulites, large Rhizopoda of the group Polythalamia. The largest 
species attain the size of a crown piece, the smaller are about as big as a lentil. 
On breaking open the fossilised shells we find them elegantly chambered. Many 
such natural sections may be seen on the Pyramids, of which the stones were 
principally quarried — as I have said — in the nummulitic rock of Mokattam. 

Again and again we would willingly linger, and stoop to pick up a fossil of 
singular form, but the sun is now rapidly approaching the western range on the 
farther side of the Nile, and dipping down over the Pyramids, and we gaze with 
unmingled delight and admiration out into the distance ; for if the view over Cairo 
from the citadel remains in our minds “a joy for ever,” that from Mokattam must 
be remembered with rapture. Everything that meets the eye is picturesque and 
strange : close before us is the lonely mosque on the bare hill of Giyooshee, like 
the ruined castle of some magician ; and farther away the citadel of the Khalifs 
stands proudly up, its buildings with their multiplicity of detail looking like some 
crystalline offshoot of the rock itself. It is to this feature, grandly crowning the 
landscape, that the view from the Mokattam owes its superior charm to that of the 
view from the citadel itself. But it is difficult to say why it is that also — not to me 
alone — the colour of the sky and of the desert, as seen from this bare limestone 
ridge, of the garden land and of the river, of the cities of the living and of the 
dead, the very quality of the atmosphere that floats over the scene — seem more 
splendid, varied, and subtle, than from the famous platform by the mosque of 
Mohammed AIL 

We ride home past thousands of graves, and hundreds of cupolas crowning 
their mausoleums. Formerly how still it was in this Necropolis, how silent and 
solemn ! now trains clatter across it, and the whistle of engines breaks the silence 
of the dead. Before we can reach the city the evening star has risen in splendour, 
the wild dogs and jackals are barking and howling, and the sails of the mills on the 
heaps of ruins have a ghostly movement. Windmills are not in fact indigenous ; 
the French were the first to teach their use to the Egyptians in the beginning 
of the century ; but these people cling so closely to the traditions of the past, 
that in the provinces richest in corn neither the windmill nor the water-mill has 
superseded the primitive hand-mill of the peasantry. 

Hoav much, too, that has long been familiar to us from the monuments and records 
of antiquity do we see next morning, when we make our way down to the harbour 
of Boolak. Above all, the ships coming from the south, which have preserved their 
ancient form ; even the shape of the dahabeeyelis has undergone little change since 
the time of the Pharaohs. They lie here in numbers, and so close together that it 
is difficult to understand how, when they are ready to start, they find a way out into 
the river. Nor is there any lack of steamboats in the inner harbour. The largest 
are tugs to tow heavily-laden barges up the stream ; the most elegant is destined to 
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convey some distinguished guest of the Khedive’s up to Assouan ; others accommodate 
the sight-seeing tourists ; this one carries a freight of sugar ; and that one is 
chartered by Mariette for a journey into Upper Egypt. The Nile, though 

falling, still fills its bed to the very margin, and the river trade is still at its 
height ; one loaded vessel after another comes into the harbour, and scores are 
only waiting for a favourable wind ere weighing anchor. The banks swarm with 
sailors, captains, and Cairene merchants, with fellaheen, Nubians, and Negroes, with 
camel-drivers and their beasts, donkey-boys, salesmen, and beggars. A number of 
ships’ captains are crowding round a well-known merchant who has come down to 
meet them, having secured the right of purchasing their freights of guns, senna- 
leaves, ivory, and hard woods. In another spot dates are being sold by auction, the 
supply having exceeded the demand, as well as pottery from Sioot and Keneh. The 
dragoman of an English family is conducting two camels loaded with luggage towards 
the dahabeeyeli, and his master’s family follow in a gaily-painted and very comfortable 
hired carriage. A Greek is embarking on a Nile boat, something like a dahabeeyeli, 
with a number of heavily-laden porters ; in this vessel he will voyage from one city 
to another with his cargo of spices and drugs, the master of a floating Wakkal. It 
is worth while to come down to the harbour, if only to see the negroes of every 
hue of duskiness ; nowhere else have I ever seen so many and such various shades 
of black. 

Even among our eight sailors some are very dark in colour. Seleem, from 
Dongola, is as black as ebony ; the decently-garbed Saleh, who is major-domo of 
the establishment, and performs the offices of housemaid, valet, washerwoman, ironer, 
and housekeeper, and Ismaeel the cook, whom we named the “ Nubian footman,” 
are very dark brown. These both came from Wadee Haifa, near the second cataract. 
Our worthy captain Huseyn and his brother, the steersman or mustamel , are Cairenes. 
The ship’s boy, Ghilanee, whose business it is to fill our pipes and supply “ fire,” i. e . , 
a red-hot coal for the same, is a jolly little fellah, whom we often laugh at and 
all like. 

With Saleh’s assistance we establish ourselves in the saloon cabin, which is 
furnished with two divans, a dining-table and a hanging-lamp, and make ourselves 
at home in the sleeping cabin which has a bath adjoining, and then we sit down 
to breakfast — Ismaeel’s first effort, and deserving of all praise ; we can look forward 
with satisfaction to the future achievements of the black “ chef,” so we go out on 
the fore-deck. The forepart of the vessel is occupied by the hands, who sleep here 
in the open air. The kitchen is placed at the extreme end of the dahabeeyeh, and 
behind it is the stumpy mast, with a lateen sail attached to a huge yard. The roof 
of the cabin is so high that it must be mounted up to by steps, and it is our favourite 
sitting place ; here, under a linen awning for shade, there are a stuffed seat and 
two cane stools. From the little mizen floats our national flag, while the pennant 
flies at the yard. The sailors are pitching a quantity of black objects into a large 
green chest ; this is their bread, which they will eat, either dry as it is or soaked, 
for fourteen days, till they can bake a fresh batch at Girgeh. Their dinner to-day 
consists of lentils, to-morrow they will have peas — and so on. 

The captain has for some time been standing at the stem of the dahabeeyeh, 
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watching the wind. He gives the signal — the sail is loosened, Ghilanee climbs the 
yard like a cat, and is followed by another sailor ; we push our way with poles and 
hands through the tangle and crowd of boats and ships — we reach the open stream, 
and a light wind swells the heavy triangular sail. Three other Nile boats follow 
our example ; at Saleh’s urgent request we tire half-a-dozen shots into the air, a 
feu de joie in which the Nile sailors take extreme delight, and soon sail past a heavy 
Nubian dahabeeyeli which — as Saleh opines — is laden with Abyssinian slaves for 
the Cairo market. 
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deltas as they discharge themselves into 
the sea are, generally speaking, of more 
recent origin than those which mingle with 
the sea in an estuary. According to this 
view, the Nile would not be one of the oldest 
of rivers, and yet, in the very earliest ages, none 
was regarded as being of more venerable antiquity 
than the Nile. And this circumstance is easily 
explicable, for everything in the world or in the 
universe, the smallest as well as the greatest, is of 
no more account than a buried treasure until the 
intelligence of man is brought to bear upon it, and 
drags it from its obscurity into light. The great 
river Amazon — the largest, and perhaps the very 
oldest in the globe — having only taken its place in 
the knowledge of humanity within a few hundred 
years, seems a mere infant among streams when 
compared with the venerable Nile, which for six 
thousand years has mirrored in its waters those 
mighty structures which we shall sail past as we 
ascend it, and which is spoken of in the oldest and 
r West — the Bible and Homer. 

1 in these pages of the rising, the falling, and the 
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fertilising effects of this river ; the whole magical spell, however, which it exercises 
on every thinking man whose privilege it is to be borne southwards on its mighty 
flood we could not appreciate till now, when the turmoil of the metropolis is 
behind us, and deep silence reigns around — while we glide past verdant fields and 
hoary ruins, palm groves bowing in the wind, and naked sterile rocks, busy villages 
and towns, and vacant primeval tombs, dingy manufactory chimneys, and gaudily- 
painted temples. Sometimes the mountain wall comes so close to the river that the 



CAIRO, FROM THE LEFT BANK OF THE NILE. 


rock is bathed by the stream ; sometimes it retires to a distance, but never more 

than a few miles from the banks. Wherever there is a level of soil, be it never so 

small, the peasant brings it into tilth, and a village grows up there. Meadows, 
hamlets, rocks and islands, the groves of palm and sycamore, ships and sails, dykes 
and contrivances for raising the water, numerous as they are, are all so much alike 
that it is impossible to distinguish them, and yet the attention is never wearied, 

for the lights and colours are more various and brilliant in this valley and on these 

hills than anywhere else on earth : whether seen in the tender haze of early morning, 
in the golden glory of noon, in the evening hour, when the setting sun turns the 
over-arching sky to a purple canopy, or in the refreshing night, when Hesperus shines 
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like a younger moon, and the moon with a calm silvery light, like a cooler sun, 
while the planets and stars sparkle with astonishing brightness in the pure deep 
blue heaven. How various, too, are the figures and occupations of the men in 
the towns and villages we stop at ! and our astonishment and delight are ever new 
at the works of the Pharaohs, of the Greeks and Romans, which tempt every lover 
of history to visit them and linger. 

During the first hours of our voyage it is the Pyramids, above all else, that 
attract our attention ; these we know, however, so we turn to look at the eastern' 
shore, where lie the quarries of Tourah and El-Masarah ; from the limestone range 


TOURAH. 

beyond the blocks were brought across for building the Pyramids. In ancient times 
the blocks and slabs were quarried from the very heart of the rock; at the present 
day, however, they are hewn and blasted from the face of the cliffs. The halls 
and passages hewn out by the masons of Pharaoh’s time are vast beyond every- 
thing. Many an inscription in these has perpetuated the name of some royal archi- 
tect ; and history tells us of the State criminals and prisoners of war who laboured 
here. The lepers who were banished to the quarries are said to have suffered 
and sorrowed here. Egyptian reports, intentionally distorted, tried to identify these 
victims with the Hebrews led by Moses into Canaan ; and I have already men- 
tioned that the ancient Egyptian name of Turrah — Ta-roueh — recalled that of Troy 
to the Greeks, and a myth soon arose that the prisoners of war from Ilion landing 
in Egypt with Menelaos had been sent to work in these quarries. 

The blocks, when ready, are conveyed, even at the present day, on two-wheeled 
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carts, drawn by oxen, either down to the Nile, or to the railway which runs to 
Helwan, on the margin of the desert ; here there are sulphur and vapour baths. 
These very ancient mineral sources, curative of skin diseases, have also been regarded 
by some writers as the place of banishment of the lepers previously spoken of. 
Many consumptive patients from Europe pass the winter in this place, which is 
comfortably arranged, and which is fanned by the fresh pure air of the desert ; 
and many an invalid, given up by European doctors, here finds relief, or even a 
cure. Numerous small and carefully-formed instruments of flint (Celts), were 
discovered by the German physician, Dr. Reil, in the vicinity of the sulphur-springs, 
and under his guidance I myself saw and collected several . 1 



THE PYRAMID OF MEYDOOM. 


The village of Bedrasheyn and the ruins of Memphis lie exactly opposite 
Helwan. The Pyramid of Steps at Sakkarah and the broken Pyramid of Dahshoor 
attract the eye, and early next morning we shall see the peculiarly-constructed 
Pyramid of Meydoom, built in several storeys, which is considered — and, no doubt, 
with reason — as the oldest of all the mausoleums of the Pharaohs. Mariette 
found in the immediate vicinity the mastabas of several members of the family 
of Senefru, who reigned before Cheops. The statues of Prince Ra-hotep and of his 
wife, Nefert, were found here . 2 

We frequently catch a glimpse of the railroad on the left shore of the Nile, 
which connects Cairo with Upper Egypt. We disembark at the village of Wasta, 
for there the railway into the Fayoum branches off, and the difficult excursion 

1 See Lepsius in the “Zeitschrift fin- ASgyptische Sprache,” 4to, 1870, p. 89; and Sir John Lubbock, in the “Journal 
Anthropolog. Inst.,” Vol. I. 

2 P. 43. 
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through this province will amply reward the traveller. It is a vast oasis, at the 
present time supporting 150,000 human creatures, originally wrung from the desert 
before the incursion of the Hyksos — that is to say, at least between four and five 
thousand years ago. An arm of the Nile, diverted into an artificial bed, was 
conducted westward through a lock at El Lahoon, and ramifying and dividing, like 
the stem of an umbel of flowers, into a vast number of channels and ditches, bore 
the fertilising mud, and deposited it on the soil of the desert. This branch, which 
turns off at Siout, is known as Bahr Yoosuf — Joseph’s Canal — because the people 
attribute its construction to Jacob’s prudent son, the prototype of all wise governors. 



RUINS OF THE LABYRINTH AND ITS PYRAMID. 


To this day it supplies moisture to the province, which is, literally, the “ gift of 
the Nile.” The land falls at three distinct levels down to the salt lake of Horus, 
Birket-el-Karoon, and the Sahara. The great reservoir, the famous lake Moeris, 1 
which in ancient times dispensed irrigation not to the Fayoom alone, is long since 
dried up, and there, where formerly the pious Egyptians of Crocodilopolis (afterwards 
Arsinoe) fed and tended strangely-adorned crocodiles, 2 rich crops are now gathered 
in fields and gardens. There is no district in Egypt more fertile than this, and 
yet, in the geographical lists of the ancient temples it is passed over as “ typhonic,” 
no doubt on account of the worship of the crocodile that obtained there. Strabo 
praises the olives produced there in thriving olive-groves, and olive-trees still grow 

1 Linant Bey, “Memoire stir le Lac Moeris.” Alexandria, 1843. 

2 With earrings and bracelets. Herodotus II. 69. 
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there in the thousand gardens, with lemons, oranges, and every sort of fruit, such 
as we saw in the Delta, as well as immense quantities of magnificent roses ; but the 
essence prepared from them in earlier times was, no doubt, better than that now 
made there. Nevertheless, during the past year far more than half-a-million piastres’ 
(about £10,000) worth was exported. The sugar-cane, cotton-tree, and all the nutri- 
tious products of Egypt, flourish in the fields of the Fayoom, which owes its 
Koptic name — meaning the lake land — to Lake Moeris ; close to this lake stood 
the famous Labyrinth 1 and its Pyramid. Near the village of Hawara Lepsius 

discovered the remains of this “ wonder of the world,” which Herodotus declared 
to be incapable of description, and which, he says, had cost more labour and wealth 
than all the works of the Greeks put together. If we scramble up the grey-looking 
pyramid of bricks — once encased with slabs of polished granite — which, as Strabo 
informs us, stood at the end of the Labyrinth, and hence look down on the ruins 
at its foot, we plainly see that the ground-plan of this enormous palace, where 



FLOUR-DEALING AT BENI 8UEF. 


from time to time the representatives of the Egyptian provinces assembled round 
their king, had the form of a liorse-shoe ; but nothing more can be determined, for 
the centre and left wings of the building are completely destroyed, and the right 
wing, where the sun shines down into ruined halls, is a confused mass of wretched 
grey bricks, made of sun-dried Nile mud ; the people of Hawara will tell us that 
these ruins are the deserted bazaar of a town now vanished from the face of the 
earth. Only a few stone chambers remain, and some fragments of large pillars and 
columns, with an inscription which tells us that King Amenemhat III., of the 
XHth Dynasty, built the Labyrinth. This king, who also erected an obelisk not 
far from Crocodilopolis — and of which the ruins may be seen by the village of 
Ebgeeg — took particular interest in measuring the height of the Nile, and in ascer- 
taining its course, and it was he who planned that vast reservoir which we know 
of by its Greek name — Lake Moeris. In Egyptian the inundation is called “ meri.” 
Amenemhat, in consequence of his favourite interests, was called “ King Meri,” or, 

1 Built by Amenemhat III. and IV. The name of the queen Sebakncfra, or Scemiophris, has been found amidst its 
ruins. This name connects it with the worship of the crocodile-headed god Sebak. Mer also means a “ labyrinth,” or winding 
street, in Egyptian. 
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King of the Inundation, and thus it was that the Hellenes, making the Egyptian 
word “ meri ” easy to their tongue, called him Moeris. Heinrich Brugsch has also 
recognised an origin for the word “labyrinth” — previously strangely unintelligible — in 
the Egyptian word erpa-lo-hunt — “ the temple of the mouth of the lake .” 1 

Before Lake Moeris and the sluices at each end of it fell into ruin, it was 
possible to irrigate a much wider extent of the Fayoom than now. This cannot 
admit of a doubt to those who have crossed the salt waters of Birket-el-Koroon 
and climbed the ruins of Deemeh ; or, like myself, have set out from its south- 



SUGAR-CANE HARVEST. 


western end to visit the temple standing in the middle of the desert, and now known 
as Kasr Karoon. A wide space round this remarkable structure, which dates from 
the time of the Romans, is covered with innumerable ruins of human dwellings, 
tanks, and terraced vineyards, and strewn with fragments of vessels in clay and 
glass. But the yellow drift-sand has long since choked all germs of life, and here 
Set has won a great and signal victory over Osiris. 

At Medeenet-el-Fayoom, the pretty capital of the province, we will give up 
our steeds, and exchange the roughly-constructed skiff of the fisherman from Senhoor 
for the railroad. Near the town many highly interesting antiquities have been found. 


1 As Erpa-lo-hnn for the modern Il-lahoun. 
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chiefly of the Roman and early Christian periods, and very recently some valuable 
papyrus rolls. 

We left the dahabeeyeh at Wasta, and will now resume our Nile voyage. In 
the distance we see the Pyramid of El-lahoon, close by which the Balir Yoosuf 
enters the oasis of Fayoum, and early next morning we find ourselves anchored under 
a shady bank in front of the town of Benisuef. The castle of the Khedive, 
towering above the little houses, does not tempt us to visit it, but we will give the 
captain time to land, in order to purchase some flour ; the bargain is carried on 
close to the moorings, and conducted with as much vehemence as though it were 
some furious quarrel. 

A fresh north wind having risen to swell the lateen sail, the dahabeeyeh cuts 



A liATU-HOUSE. 


through the water against the stream as swiftly as a steamboat. In one place, where 
the eastern range approaches the shore, we see a monastery perched on the steep* 
and rocky height. This is Gebel-et-Tayr, or the Bird-mountain, and, in fact, a sand- 
bank near the shore swarms with pelicans and other feathered folk. They flap their 
wings, spread them, and finally many of them rise, startled by a swimmer, who cuts 
through the water with powerful strokes. He soon has reached the dahabeeyeh, has 
clambered into the little boat at her stern, and, all naked as he is, stretches out 
an arm to show us a cross tattooed on it in blue. He is a Koptic monk, who 
demands an alms of us as fellow-Christians. He puts the piece of money we give 
him in his mouth, and swims back to his monastery — an old foundation, where the 
inhabitants do shoemaking principally. The legend tells that on a certain feast-day 
the Bookeer birds collect in the neighbourhood, and one after another stick their 
heads into a cleft in the rock, till one is caught and hangs there ; then they all fly 
away, and come again the following year. 




GEBEL EL TAYR. 
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All the fields are as green as in the favoured islands of the Delta, particularly 
on the left bank, and the many smoking chimneys, both on the shores and inland, prove 
that man here knows how to take advantage of Nature’s bounties. Certainly one 
individual profits above all others by all that is reaped here, viz., the Viceroy, 
on whose estates — up to Mineeyeh in one direction, and as far as Roda in the other 
— the sugar plantations are irrigated by steam-pumps, and tilled and reaped by fel- 
laheen. The heavy canes, streaming with syrup, are conveyed on tramways to the 
factories, and in an average year 500,000 hundredweights of cane sugar are produced 
in Egypt. When the canes are ripe for cutting every peasant from far and near is 
called into requisition — not actually to forced labour, since they are all paid, but 
not as free journeymen, since come they must, and are levied like soldiers. Those 
only are exempt who can read and write, and this excuse is deemed sufficient. 

We will not get out to visit any of the great factories as we sail by, but will 
go on to Mineeyeh, one of the most important towns on the Nile, for we long for 
a Turkish bath. In the vicinity of the Government House, the residence of the 
Mudeer, we find a large crowd collected. “ They are levying recruits,” says Saleh ; 
and melancholy as the scene is, curiosity prompts us to remain and look on. The 
poor brown youths who are mustered here certainly look miserable enough, with their 
trembling limbs and pale lips, and it is positively heart-breaking when one of them 
is passed on as “ able-bodied,” and led away. His female relatives, who have accom- 
panied him into the town, lift up their voices in lamentations, as if they were 
mourning for the dead. “ Oh, my son ! ” “ Oh, my brother ! ” “ My husband ! ” “ My 
camel ! ” cry the women, melting into tears, often bowing and writhing with theatrical 
gestures, and waving their black veils. Of five recruits, indeed, scarcely one, perhaps, 
will return to his home, and many a mother bids her darling a last farewell. Still, 
Re’ees Huseyn, who perceives my sympathy, assures me that these people are well-off 
in comparison with the recruits in Mohammed Ali’s time, when they were carried 
off with wooden collars round their necks and fetters on their wrists, like criminals. 
He himself, he said, had evaded the conscription, and he showed me his maimed 
hand. I subsequently observed many old men whose fingers lacked a joint or two ; 
they had had them cut or shot off, to escape military service, and at last this crime 
became so common that mutilation was punished, and the culprits impressed all the 
same. 

We leave the town, refreshed by the bath we have taken in an establishment 
which is very prettily got up for a town of about 10,000 inhabitants ; but before 
proceeding on our voyage we will inspect the magnificent vice-regal sugar-factory, 
under the guidance of its French principal, and peep into the courtyards of the houses 
which look so unpretending from outside ; then we continue our voyage southward. 
We should like to land once more at the Zaweeyet-el-Meyteen (the Zaweeyet of 
the Dead) — a spot lying obliquely opposite to the town, and where the inhabitants 
bury their dead in a handsome cemetery filled with cupolaed sepulchres — and close to 
it, behind the “ red ruins ” (Kom-el-ahmar), venerable tombs are cut out of the face 
of the rock of the Arabian mountain, and decorated with carvings. But we must 
take advantage of a favourable wind, and endeavour to reach Beni Hasan by 
to-morrow morning. It seems worth mentioning that the ancient Mineeyeh (Menat), 
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formerly built here, was transferred to the other shore of the Nile, but remained 
faithful to its necropolis, and still conveys its dead across the river. 

Saleh wakes us early ; the dahabeeyeh is moored by the bank ; a fellah, who 
carries a staff in his hand to give himself the aspect of a guide — here perfectly 
unnecessary — and some brown boys with asses, with vile saddles, have been attracted 
to the shore by the sight of our pretty boat and the hope of money to be earned, 
and we soon are mounted and trotting across the green fields towards the mountain, 
from which long rows of open tomb-doors look down on us from afar. 



A F ELL All PLOUGHING. 


The air is wonderfully fresh and pure ; merely to breathe is a pleasure, and every 
glance round, near or far, brings some new delight. A plougher, who has yoked together 
a camel and a buffalo, availing himself of their unequal powers of draught, shouts to us 
“ Bakhslieesh ya khawadje !” for a “ bakhsheesh,” or present, though he has not rendered 
us the smallest service ; and this cry for bakhsheesh, of which thousands of travellers 
have spoken, has met our ears incessantly ever since we disembarked at Alexandria. 
To-day we shall hear it still again a score of times. It is originally a Persian word, 
signifying “ a present,” and is equally applied to the 200,000 piastres by which some great 
entrepreneur bribes a pasha, and to the copper alms flung to a crippled beggar. Pro- 
fessor Paul Ascherson — a botanist, who accompanied Rohlfs on his excursion into the 
Libyan Desert — declares that the word “ bakhsheesh ” is the natural outcome of the 
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reflex action of the speaking apparatus of every Egyptian, which is set in motion as 
soon as he catches sight of a European, and particularly of an Englishman. The 
observation is both keen and witty, but, as I have said elsewhere, during many months 
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and a “ neighbour.” The fellali would think he was committing a sin if he vouchsafed 
to bestow on an unbelieving stranger one of the usual pious and really beautiful 
greetings. So, in most cases without any hope of a gift, he shouts out “ bakhsheesh ! ” 
rather as greeting than as a demand — an expression, in fact, of his feeling towards 
a stranger. He has in general no good wishes for him, but still he is welcome, 
particularly if any profit can be made out of him. But the bearings of the native 
to the European, and the expression of his feelings also, soon change when they are 
thrown into friendly intercourse. At the time I speak of I was in the habit of 
receiving from my neighbours, instead of “ bakhsheesh,” all those good wishes and 



TILE VALLEY OF THE NILE AT liENI HASAN. 


blessings which by right every Moslem ought to reserve exclusively for his fellow- 
believers. 

The houses of an abandoned village, itself built among ruins, are passed on 
our left ; it used to have a bad reputation for robbers, but a perfectly harmless 
population moved nearer to the river some years since. We now quit the saddle, 
for the path to the tombs over the limestone pebbles is not a long one, though steep 
and broken. When the great Champollion — now fifty years ago — climbed this path, 
he proposed to devote twenty-four hours to the tombs of Beni Hasan , 1 but they 
chained him to the spot for fourteen days ; and he may well be called their discoverer, 
for though they had in fact been visited and mentioned by Europeans before him, 
it was left to him to recognise their full importance. In the infancy of that science 

“Lettres Ecrites,” pp. 72 — 74. Paris, 1833. 
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of Egyptology which he created, the highway to error stood open, and even he, in 
his descriptions of these celebrated tombs, read names of personages and nations 
incorrectly, and was completely mistaken as to the periods of the kings mentioned in 
the inscriptions ; still, with that almost superhuman insight into the heart and 
marrow of a matter that genius bestows, and a marvellous tact in feeling out and 
following up every clue, he discerned and pointed out everything that these monu- 
ments might do for us, though it was reserved to later investigators to detect 
their full value in detail. The importance of the pillars of Beni Hasan in the 
history of the development of architecture, and the interest of the tombs for the 
history of the human race — as Champollion plainly indicated — may in this place 
briefly engage our attention. 1 

On the occasion of our visit to the necropolis of Memphis we have already seen 
both large and small rock-tombs. These are, almost without exception, older than 
those of Beni Hasan, for most of them date back to the end of the fourth and 
the beginning of the third millennium b.c., while the inscriptions in the tombs at 
Beni Hasan show that they were hewn in the rock or painted with stucco for 
the illustrious hereditary governors of the district of Mali, who were related to the 
royal family, and who governed under the Pharaohs of the Twelfth Dynasty, between 
2354 — 2194 b.c. A long series of centuries separated them from the earliest Greek 
work in the style we term Doric ; and yet, who that has seen Paestum and other 
buildings of that class, can fail to be reminded of these when he sees the tombs of 
Beni Hasan ? 

When Champollion first saw the fluted polygonal shafts wrought out of the 
living rock which support the roof of the antechambers and inner rooms of these 
tombs, he styled them proto-Doric ; and as the first intimate intercourse of the 
Hellenes with Egypt coincided with the date of the erection of the earliest Doric 
temples known to us, the suggestion was obvious that the Greeks had derived 
the first idea of their simplest and most beautiful order of columns from the valley 
of the Nile. But though it must at once be admitted that the independent genius 
of the Greeks must have been quite competent to assimilate forms borrowed from 
foreign nations, and reproduce them under a new aspect, those who cherished a 
blind devotion to Greek art still refused to recognise any affiliation of the Greek 
Doric to the columns of Beni Hasan, convinced that Greek art was, in every 
branch and fibre, the unmixed offspring of Greek genius alone. Neither in this nor 
in any other department could their favourite nation have borrowed the least 
feature from the barbarians ; and yet it must be supposed that the judicious, 
vivacious, and keen-eyed Greeks became suddenly unsympathetic and purblind as 
soon as they touched foreign soil, and remained blind and idiotic after their return, 
if they derived nothing from their travels. No doubt, a general resemblance in the 
primitive form of all columns may be assumed, and explained by the common 
instincts of the human mind as brought to bear on a common problem, or even by 
a mere concurrence of chances ; but Lepsius has convincingly shown, with the 
acumen that distinguishes him, that while it is possible to trace the origin and 
significance of every portion of the columns in the Egyptian rock-tombs — of which 

1 “ Lettres Ecrites,” p. 75. 
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those at Beni Hasan may be considered the finest — step by step, from the very 
beginning, there are in the Doric columns which resemble them ___ 

certain elements which only become intelligible to us when we con- Hi |||flA 

sent to study their genesis on Egyptian ground. |/I1||1 

In the first place, we must clearly bear in mind the wide dif- ^ JJ 

ference between the rock-dwelling — which in Egypt is almost syno- ^ 

nymous with the tomb — and the erected house (or temple) of hewn IIH 

stone, with its infinitely richer variety || Wa 

I )) f )) an d the oldest tombs in its 

// p 0 p s \\ T e there find no supports for 

x ^ the roof but plain quadrangular pillars. 

These originated in the desire to let 
the light into the second and third 
chambers, as it could only be admitted 
by the doorway, and with this view 
openings were cut in the dividing 
walls that supported the roof ; thus 
the block of stone left standing to 
in assumed the character of a pillar. The piece of wall above 
the opening, or door, being left undivided, 
became then and there the entablature. 

HRf Subsequently, the desire for more and more 
UK light in the interior, behind the pillars, 
led to the reduction of the angles ; but 
here again the process was similar to that 
of first cutting through the wall, for the 
pillars, which now had acquired a pris- 
matic shape with a polygonal section, were 


necro 


LOTOS COLUMN. 


POLYGONAL COLUMNS AT BENI HASAN. 


PAPYRUS COLUMN 


CALIX COLUMN AT THE RAMESSEUM 
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with sixteen sides was derived, which we also meet with at Beni Hasan. The 
mechanical difficulties in the way of cutting sixteen surfaces with obtuse angles with 

perfect sharpness and accuracy — or, probably, a desire to 
render these sixteen angles more prominent to the eye, 
and to procure a more brilliant play of light and shade 
in an architectural feature of increasing value and impor- 
tance — finally suggested the idea of fluting the sides, and 
so turning the obtuse angles into sharp ridges. I cannot 
here give a detailed account of the further development of 
the order : how it was that the anterior surfaces parallel 
to the abacus never were hollowed or bevelled, but allowed 
to remain an unaltered portion of the original pillar, and 
often decorated with a line of hieroglyphics ; and how 
the circular base — which is wanting in the Doric column 
— was left in the rock to connect the shaft with the 

PLANT TYPE CAPITAL. 

ground. But enough has been said to show how the 
development of the column can be traced step by step, even in its details. 

The plant-like pillars, such as we have already met with at Sais and Tanis in 
buildings of a later date, of course could not have originated from the cave or rock 
structure. We find them, no doubt, though 
generally singly, in tombs, but never earlier 
than the time of the kings of the XHth Dynasty, 
and never in combination with the polygonal 
column. Where they occur in tombs — and they 
are to be seen even at Beni Hasan — it is at 
once perceptible that they have no organic con- 
nection with the character of rock architecture. 

Like the vegetable prototypes from which they 
borrowed their form, they must have grown in 
the open air : at first, probably, as supports for 
verandahs and pergolas attached to those gaily- 
painted and airy houses of wood and brick in 
which the princes and great men used to live ; 
then they were constructed in stone, and applied 
to supporting the architraves of the temples 
which the worshippers always desired should be 
as eternal as their Divine inhabitants. Where 
we find polygonal columns in a temple, they 
are never associated with the plant type, and 
we may conclude that the edifice which they 
decorate is of an early period ; for though they 
survived the rule of the Hyksos, they were certainly no longer in use after the end 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

The lotos columns, as they are called, which support the roof of one of the tombs at 
Beni Hasan are strictly characteristic of external architecture, although they are here 



PORTICO OF THE TOMB OF THE NOMAliCH AMENI, 
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hewn out of the rock. The shaft, which rests on a circular plinth, rises slenderly 
like a bundle of four fasciated stems, beautifully rounded, and diminishing towards 
the top, where they are bound round by five strips, or fillets. The swelling buds 
form the capital, and the points support the abacus, which projects very little 
beyond them. Those known as papyrus columns are similarly constructed. They, 
too, were of early origin, for a few examples have been found in the neighbourhood 
of the Labyrinth, ’of the date of Amenemha III., by whom it w T as built, and of 
whom I have spoken as the King of the Inundation. They are distinct from the 
lotos column, in the first place, by having a shaft representing several thin stems, 
usually eight, with their angles turned outwards, and which in section are triangular, 
like those of the papyrus ; and secondly, by their insertion in the plinth, which is 
an unmistakable imitation of the growth of a plant surrounded at the base by root- 
leaves. From these rises the shaft, which diminishes more or less towards the top. 
The tips of the papyrus, which they represent, are bound together with from three to 
five bands. The buds form the capital, and the lower portion is sheathed in leaves, 
as a flower is in its calyx . 1 

The shafts are not invariably sculptured ; on the contrary, in later periods 
particularly, their parentage is only indicated by the insertion, and the root-leaves at 
the base, and by the fillet-bands of the capital. Then, instead of the capitals I have 
described, we not unfrequently see them take the form of some bell-sliaped flower ; 
but the artist indicated the derivation of these also, enfolding the base in calyx-leaves, 
from which grow the slender tufts of the papyrus ; and many other forms of bud are 
indicated in colour, even when they are not in sculptured relief. The abacus then 
occupies the middle of the disc, which is enclosed in the cup-shaped capital. We 
may designate this type as caliciform. At later periods, these and similar capitals 
were often overloaded with ornament alike by the sculptor and painter, who de- 
corated them with the leaves and stems of various water-plants indigenous to the 
Nile ; still, the architect never lost sight of the original idea so far as to forget to 
introduce the fillet at the top of the shaft, thus retaining the “ motive ” of a 
bundle of stems tied together to form the shaft, with a connected tuft of leaves 
composing the capital. These bands also struck the eye of the Greeks ; but while 
the Egyptians, of course, never applied them to their fluted polygonal columns, 
the Greeks adopted them in their Doric column, where we see them as the 
annulet , just below the capital. Indispensable as these rings, or bands, were to the 
Egyptian plant-column, those antiquaries who insist on the independent origin of 
the Doric have never found an adequate explanation of them there. The types of 
columns which deviate from those above described I will mention and discuss when 
we meet with them in the temples ; but each and all, various as they are, could only 
have originated on Egyptian soil. We have been able to trace the tomb-pillars 
step by step ; and those plant-forms which were copied by the Egyptian architects in 
external buildings belong, without exception, to the native vegetation of the Nile. 

We will now proceed to visit the tombs, which lie in two groups near each 
other. The northernmost includes the most interesting tombs, and of these, two in 
particular are the most attractive. Even the antechamber, or approach to the rock- 

1 They are also given, Rosellini, “Mon. Civ.,” taf. 1, 2. 
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tomb, which the hereditary prince-governor, Amenemha (also called Ameni), had 

made for his eternal rest, attracts our observation. Two beautiful polygonal 

pillars support the arched roof, hewn out of the living rock, while its inner side rests 
in the smooth and polished face of the cliff within which the tomb is excavated. 

We enter this mortuary chapel through a door crowned with the hollo wed-out 
Egyptian architrave, and here we find several neatly-fluted sixteen-sided columns, 
which support the ceiling of the vast cave. It is hewn into three vaults, and 

richly decorated with coloured ornaments. At the back, in a niche, stand the 

mutilated statues of the deceased and of his wife. The mummy-shafts, which occur 



HERD OF CATTLE BROUGHT BEFORE THEIR OWNER. 
(From, an Egyptian Tomb.) 


in these tombs as well as in those of Memphis, have long since been pillaged ; but 
the pictures and inscriptions with which the walls of this tomb are covered from 
floor to ceiling — even the door-posts being painted — make us so perfectly acquainted 
with the name and circumstances of the noble family who departed this life four 
thousand years ago, that we can specify of each member of it what office he held, 
and under what king, who was the woman he wedded, what relationship the 
different individuals bore to each other, what their possessions were, and in which 
they took most pleasure, on what day of the calendar the feasts fell which they 
held most sacred, what incidents in their lives they deemed the most important, 
and the mode of their interment. And the same is equally the case with the neigh- 
bouring tomb of Khnumliotep the son of Neliera, and with every other tomb . 1 


1 Tlie inscriptions of these tombs will be found translated in “ Records of the Past,” Vol XII., 59 — 65. 
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As in the necropolis of Memphis, so here, at Beni Hasan, the pictures and 
inscriptions refer not yet to the fate of the soul in the life to come — as in the tombs 
of later date — but only to the details of this temporal existence and the interment 
of the body. These noble princes of the district of Mah 1 — who were indeed related 
to the Pharaohs by marriage — served under the kings Amenemha and Usertesen, 
who belonged to the Twelfth Dynasty, and whose residence was no longer Memphis, 
in Lower Egypt, but Thebes, the capital of Upper Egypt. The first of these— 
Amenemha I. — had wrested the sceptre from the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty, who 
had likewise lived in the city of Amon — to the great benefit of the land, which seems 



SEMITES ENTERING INTO THE NOME OF MAH. 


to have progressed internally in every direction under the care and wisdom of his 
successors. Though it is not within the purpose of this volume to give a list of the 
kings or of the peoples they subdued, or to enumerate the victories they won, I 
shall endeavour to point out everything that may interest the student of human 
culture, or seem of importance in the history of its development ; and precisely 
at the period when the tombs of Beni Hasan were hewn and constructed, great 
advances were made in matters well worth studying from this point of view. 

Already, under the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty, the great high road had been 
constructed which connected the Nile with the Red Sea, leading through the Wadee 
Hamamat , 2 as it is now called, of Koptos to Leukos-limen (Kosayr). The traveller 
across the desert was wont to halt at five chief stations, and the Pharaohs superin- 


1 The Norn os Hermopolites of the Greeks. 

- El Hanramat, the Egyptian Jiu-an, “ valley mouth,” of the inscriptions. 
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tended the forming of wells by the way. Commerce with the Somalee coast and 
Southern Arabia — Punt 1 — was thus opened up, the gold-mines of ^Ethiopia and the 
mines on the Sinaitic Peninsula were now worked, the division of the land into 
districts was perfected — of which more will be said presently — and the care devoted 
by Amenemha 2 III. (Moeris) to the irrigation of the country has already been 
mentioned. Side by side with the active progress and practice of the other arts, 
architecture, which in the Nile Valley enlisted all the others in her service, found 



new opportunities. The founding of the great national sanctuaries of Thebes, of 
the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, and of the Labyrinth, took place at this 
period, from which, too, the first great obelisks date. Numerous inscriptions in the 
quarries tell of the great buildings undertaken by the Pharaohs of the XHth 
Dynasty ; the style of the hieroglyphics on the monuments of this date that have 
come down to us is grand and simple ; and of all the works of Egyptian sculp- 
ture, not one can surpass the fragment of a sitting statue of Usertesen I., of which 
the upper portion is lost. It was discovered at Tanis, and now excites the admira- 
tion of every connoisseur in the Museum at Berlin. The sculptor who executed 
its right leg was an artist in the highest sense of the word. In painting, the artists 
still remained deficient in the power of drawing things as they appear from one general 
point of sight, and up to the end of the rule of the Pharaohs the laws of perspective 
were never applied by them, 
but their industry with the 
brush is sufficiently proved 
by the innumerable paint- 
ings on plaster which line 
the tombs, and which show 
us, too, how with humble 
means and appliances they 
succeeded in producing the 
most characteristic types. 

Unfortunately, they are fast 
fading, and being blackened by the torches of travellers and spoiled by the irreve- 
rent hands of vain and culpable fools. Those of Beni Hasan, among others, are 



1 Brugsch, “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” I., p. 113. 


2 Or Ameneinhat. 
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suffering more and more, and we have only outline copies of them ; but they are 
in no respect inferior in truthfulness and vivacity to the representation of a herd 
of cattle here given, which was detached, plaster and all, from the rocky wall of 

a tomb, and is now to be seen in the British 
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Museum . 1 Among the thousands of pictures which 
line the tombs of Beni Hasan, one is of special 
interest. It is the earliest representation that 
has been met with of a family of the race of 
Amu (Semitic). These, conducted by their Prince, 
Absha, crave admission into the district of Mali. 
Khnumhotep, the governor of the district, re- 
ceives the strangers with caution, for his scribe, 
Neferhotep, is presenting him with a deed 01- 
tablet, on which the num- 
ber of the travellers — ||p|||| | |i^ 

■is inscribed. I I 


tmrty-seven- 

The Semites are bringing 
gifts of eye-pigment (rnes- 
tem — i. e . , antimony), with 
a roe-deer and a gazelle. 
The men are armed in various manners ; one in particular 

has a piece of wood for flinging — a kind of boomerang — and 

they have bows, lances, 

n and a target. Women 

on foot, and children on 
an ass, with another ass 
to carry the weaver’s 
beam and shuttles, ac- 
company the tribe, and 
a minstrel strikes the 
lute in honour of their 
ceremonious in trod uction. 
The sharper features of 
the Semitic race are 
clearly distinguished from 
those of the Egyptians. 
In other pictures in the 
same tomb, among the 


MURAL ORNAMENT FROM AN OLD EGYPTIAN 
SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER. 
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EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER. 


MURAL ORNAMENT FROM AN OLD EGYPTIAN 
SEPULCHRAL CHAMBER. 



soldiers we see red-haired 


men in a peculiar garb, and these, too, seem to belong to the Semitic tribe . 2 It 
is remarkable that among the Jews in Egypt, to this day, very blonde hair is 
not uncommon, while among the Arabs and fellaheen it is extremely rare ■ and 
in the time of the Pharaohs it roused the utmost aversion, for red was the colour 


1 No. 137. It is from the tomb of a scribe named Amenhotep, of the XVIIItli Dynasty. 

2 Or else Libyan. 
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of Seth, or Typhon, and red-haired people (particularly among the hated foreign 
interlopers of Semitic origin) were looked upon as “ Typhonic.” 

Not only in the case of Absha and his party, but on all occasions, the utmost 
caution was exercised as to admitting foreigners into the sacred Valley of the Nile. 
Even the harmless negroes of the interior were met at Semneh by a warning 
inscription of the time of Usertesen II., which forbade their crossing the frontier, 
unless they were bringing cattle into Egypt or intended to hire themselves out to 
service . 1 2 But the strict exclusiveness of the earliest periods was broken through in 

many ways at the time of which we are now speaking. A 

a papyrus in the Berlin Museum relates the history of the ad- 
venturous Sinah, who passed beyond the frontier fortresses 
to the East, and wandered on, still eastwards ; who 
settled in Edom, 

r.h. H ... l:|. [i.,) '' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

g come common in 

are rare, venture 
even into Upper 
Egypt. Then they 

get the control of the harbours on the Mediterranean coast, and multiply with a 
rapidity proportioned to the relaxation of the strict prohibitions by which previously 
they had been kept at a distance. 

The Xllth Dynasty comes to a close with a queen — Sebek-nefru-ra . 3 The first 
king of the Xlllth appears to have acquired his rights of succession by his mar- 
riage with her; but little of any mark is recorded of his successors. Under. them, 
Lower Egypt — by this time swarming with the Semitic settlers — fell into the hands 
of the Hyksos, who, driven westwards by one of the great migrations of the nations 


COLOURED MURAL ORNAMENT FROM 
A GRAVE AT SAKKARAH. 


SCULPTURED PILLAR FROM THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK. 


1 Given, Lepsius, Denkm. Abth. 11 Bl. 

2 Translated by C. W. Goodwin and Chabas, “ Records of the Past,” 

3 Scemiophris of the Greek lists. Her name occurs at Crocodilopolis. 
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of inner Asia, overthrew the frontier garrisons of the Pharaohs, and were very likely 
hailed as deliverers by their Semitic brethren in the Nile Valley. They arrived on 
foot and on horseback ; for before their incursion no horse is to be seen on any 
of the monuments, and after their expulsion what noble steeds we find depicted 
in the wall-paintings • At Beni Hasan there are tombs particularly distinguished 
by the abundance and variety of the animals represented in them, but there is not 
a single horse to be seen. The horse is the warrior’s friend, and at the period 
when these pictures were painted all breathes of peace, and the little we hear of 
deeds of arms is petty and unimportant. It is thought a grand achievement to 
march out at the head of four hundred men, and the stubborn individuality of 
the various Nomes, both in politics and religion, and the power possessed by the 
governors, must have rendered it difficult for the Pharaoh to collect an army from the 
different provinces of his country. The hands of the peasants grew hard and horny 
by holding the plough and other instruments of peace, and not by wielding the 
sword. Nevertheless, an Egyptian army did exist even at that time, and even at 

Beni Hasan we see soldiers represented, a little 
siege, the manufacture of various weapons, and the 
punishment of refractory warriors. But agricultural 
scenes are ten times as numerous. The ploughman 
with his span of oxen is followed by the sower, 
and the corn is trodden into the earth, softened by 
the inundation — not by swine, as Herodotus tells us, 
but by goats. At harvest-time the ears are cut with 
sickles, and the flax is beaten on the earth. Cattle 
tread out the corn, the crops of the year are stored 
in great lofts, and the amount of the vast herds is 
registered by stewards. Every official carries his 
writing-reed and papyrus-roll, and we know, from the records which have been 
so marvellously preserved— certainly, they are the oldest of any papyri — that the 
reed was never wielded more accurately and surely than at that time. Round 
the houses were planted magnificent gardens, in which fruit was grown on 
standards and espaliers, and various sorts of vegetables were reared ; the houses 
themselves, built of bricks and wood, and gaily painted, with their verandahs 
and store-houses, were well furnished with neatly-wrought tables, seats, vases, 
and other vessels. Dogs, from the slender greyhound to the bow-legged turn- 
spit, and cats, as we have seen, are family pets. Apes are kept as playthings, 
and dwarfs to make sport with. In the kitchen, meat and ducks are slaughtered, 
stewed, and roasted ; and the master of the household has many to provide for, 
for the Governor of Mali — like the nobles of Memphis — had numerous serfs, who 
understood every description of handiwork. Carpenters and shipwrights fell and 
cut up trees ; joiners and wheelwrights ' are to be seen at more delicate work ; 
stonemasons, sculptors, and decorators are hard at work ; brickmakers mould the 
clay with their hands and knead it with their feet ; potters make vessels for 
domestic use, turning and baking them to perfection ; while glass-blowers make 
vases for finer uses. Tanners and shoemakers are busy; and in the women’s rooms 
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they are weaving at the looms under the inspection of fat overseers, whom we 
perceive to be eunuchs. Very elegant ornamental patterns are to be seen on the 
garments of the immigrant Semitic family, of which mention has been made ; but 
the Egyptians were in no respect behind the Asiatics in the arts of weaving and 
dyeing. Even on the primaeval monuments of Meydoom we see garments stamped 
in gay colours, and in elegant patterns, which leads us to imagine that the art 
ascribed by Pliny to the Egyptians, of dipping cloth of a uniform colour into a 
fluid and bringing it out again with a pattern on it, must have been known there 
at even this early period. The consideration of the ornaments I have mentioned 



VALLEY OF THE SPE08 ARTEMID08. 


justifies us in supposing that the art of weaving had reached a high degree of 
perfection in Egypt at a very early date. They also confirm, beyond a doubt, 
Semper’s observation that the working up of the material in weaving and pottery 
by technical processes first gave rise to varieties in form, and then to figures and 
patterns, which subsequently found a wider application in the decorative arts ; and 
as we contemplate the designs here reproduced — designs which to this day are 
applicable as patterns for stuffs — and which are copied from the walls and ceilings 
of tomb-chambers, which in every other respect are perfectly bare and devoid of 
all architectural detail, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the first idea 
of the painter who transferred them to the plaster with pencil and brush was to 
produce the effect of a room lined with hangings, such as are never absent from an 
Oriental palace. As surely as weaving is a more primitive art than architecture, so 
surely were these designs transferred from stuffs to these walls, and not from the walls 
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to stuffs ; hence the regular repetition of the figures, in which we might sometimes 
almost fancy we see the line of the threads. Now, compare these primaeval patterns 
with those of modern weavers, and it will be seen that the Egyptians of 4,000 
vears ago had no reason to be ashamed of their work. 

If, too, we compare the sculptured campanulate ornament on the pillars of the 
temple at Karnak with these much older painted decorations which are now before 
us, we have ocular demonstration that the ornaments first devised by the weaver 
and then adopted by the painter have finally been transferred by the sculptor and 
architect to the decoration of the pillar. Anton Springer says that ornamentation is 
the true parent of art, and he adds, that art was not born of the struggle for 
existence but of delight in existence ; and we have never met with a more vivid 
illustration of this principle than in the cave-dwellings of the dead at Beni Hasan, 
which survive from the period when architecture created her most characteristic 
element — the column as a composite member. 1 

Those must have been happy times, when even the tomb was made bright 
with pictures. How fine are the grapes that the merry vintagers cut from the 
luxuriant vines ! The juice is trodden and pressed out, stored in jars, and deposited 
in airy lofts ; for subterranean cellars are not in Egypt. Singers, and harp and flute 
players perform their strains, and, as at the present day, the music is accompanied by 
measured hand-clapping. Dancing is an artistic exercise by men and maidens. The 
strength of the youth is tested by wrestling-matches, and even in these early times 
the ball flew from hand to hand. Draughts, morra, and hot-cockles, and other 
games, are represented (these were carefully collected by Minutoli in an essay devoted 
to the subject), and the Nile resounds with shouts over boat-races, fishing excursions, 
and bird-shooting. All this, of course, relates to the nobles and wealthy, who found 
their last rest in these tombs ; but the lot of the serfs was not a hard one, for it 
is especially insisted on in the inscriptions that their masters were mild and bene- 
volent. The noble Ameni — whose grave we first entered — says of himself that he 
was a good master, a prince that loved his people ; that he did no wrong to the son 
of the poor man, nor oppressed the widow ; that he distressed not the peasant and 
turned away no shepherd ; that he never took away the labourers of any small man 
(the master of only five serfs) for his own works, and that no man was miserable or 
hungry in his time ; but that when a time of famine came he caused all the fields 
of the district of Mali to be tilled as far as its boundary-stones to the north and 
south (to the east and west the desert and the Nile marked its limits) ; that he 
supported the inhabitants and provided them with food, so that no starving man was 
found within its borders, and the widow was as well supplied as the woman with a 
husband ; and that in all he spent, the great man was not preferred before the small." 

To feed the hungry, to give drink to the thirsty, and to clothe the naked 1 
were the principal and reiterated requirements of the Egyptian moral law, and it 


1 The representations of these tombs have been extensively published by Champollion, Roaellini, and Lepsius, in 
their plates of the monuments of Egypt. 

- A full translation of this inscription will be found in the ‘-'Records of the Past,” Vol. XII, 59. The limits were 
defined by landmarks or tablets ( hutu ), and as many as fifteen were set up here. This was during the Xllth Dynasty. 
s To which is sometimes added remedies to the wounded and sick. 
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would seem that at the time of which we speak they were not only preached but 
practised. 

Little is said about death in the tombs of Beni Hasan ; however, we are 
shown the whole scene of the obsequies and the conveyance of the bodies to the tomb 
of Osiris at Abydos ; but I shall take another opportunity for enlarging on these 
subjects. 

Rock-tombs innumerable are found in the limestone ranges on each side of 
the Nile, but I will not invite the reader to accompany me through them, for he 
would soon be weary of the 
repetition, while the student 
is always finding something 
new and interesting amid the 
apparent monotony, and the 
more thoroughly he investigates 
every detail the better he will 
succeed in making a selection 
and extracting all that can 
be learnt from the monuments. 

To wander wearily, and often 
in vain, from one to another ; 
to sift, elaborate, and rehabili- 
tate his discoveries must be 
his portion, while it is the 
reader’s share to enjoy the result. But I will not here give him a history of 
Egyptian civilisation ; I propose, on the contrary, to take him as my companion, 
and to show him, in the very presence of the sources of our knowledge — the 
monuments themselves — how, after a youth spent in peaceful content and modest 
retirement, and devoted — as we have seen in the monumental records of Memphis 
and Beni Hasan — to the improvement and development of its inner life, after 
centuries more of foreign dominion, the kingdom of the Pharaohs started for- 
ward with a mighty leap, like a coiled spring suddenly released, and rose to a 
pitch of splendour which threw all the other empires then existing into the 
shade. At Tanis we saw the descendants of the foreigners who overthrew 
Egypt ; in Thebes we may admire and wonder at the culminating glories of the 
Pharaonic period ; now, however, we will proceed on our way to Siout (Lykopolis), 
where we shall find the monuments of those hapless princes under whom the Nile 
valley was subjugated by the Hyksos. We will hasten on thither, passing by many 
important monuments, which shall be described when we speak of the history of 
their founders. I am sorry to deprive my companions of a visit to the transverse 
gorge lying within an hour’s ride of Beni Hasan, where the cave temple of Paklit 
or Sekht 1 is to be seen — “ the great Paklit,” as she is here designated, “ the 
mistress of Set, in her rock temple.” But the reader is already familiar with this 

1 The name of this goddess, formerly read Pakht, or Pasht, one of the names of the lion, was discovered to be Sekhet. 
She was a form of Bast, or Bubastis, and bore other names, as Merenptah, “ beloved of Ptah,” of whom she was the 
wife, and mother of Nefer-Tum. She also had the appellation Menhi and Urheka. 
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primaeval divinity, and has seen at Bubastis the head-quarters of her worship, as 
well as the cat-headed or lioness-headed statues of the goddess. She was named 
Artemis by the Greeks ; and Speos Artemidos, or the Grotto of Artemis, was the 
name they gave to the sanctuary hewn out in the mountain-side, and the caves 
in its vicinity, where formerly many mummies of cats were discovered. In Champol- 
lion’s time there was a whole necropolis of dogs and cats here, buried in the sand. 

If we now turn southwards we come upon the remains, scattered and few, of 
the town of Antinoe, in one of the most lovely palm-groves in Egypt. This city 
was built by Hadrian close to the ancient Egyptian town of Besa, on the spot 
chosen by his beautiful favourite Antinous for sacrificing himself for the Emperor’s 
sake. An oracle had warned Hadrian that he was threatened with a great trouble, 
and the faithful Bitliynian youth threw himself into the Nile 1 to fulfil the prophecy, 
and so avert from his master any greater danger. It is no wonder that the Emperor 
deplored him extravagantly, and had numberless statues made of the heroic youth, 
even under the form of various divinities. 

Proceeding still farther southwards we find ourselves at el-Bersheli, where, in a 
tomb, we may see the picture of the transportation of a colossus, which I shall refer 
to again when we are face to face with the giant statues at Thebes. At Tel-el- 
Amarnah we will embark once more on the clahabeeyeh, after visiting the founda- 
tions of some mighty structures which Time with his relentless besom has swept off 
the face of the earth. These formed part of the residence of the eccentric reformer, 
Chu-en-Aten (Amenophis IV.), of whom we shall learn more at Thebes ; his chief 
officers had themselves interred in rock-tombs, which are richly decorated with cha- 
racteristic pictures well worthy of study. 

1 a.d. 132. The fate of Antinous, and honours rendered to him, are mentioned on the obelisk of the Monte Pincio 
at Rome. They have also been made the subject of Dr. Ebers’ last novel, “ The Emperor.” 





IGHTLY and noiselessly our dahabeeyeh cuts 
her way against the swiftly-rushing stream. 
v Herodotus mentions that all the winter 
through the north wind swells the sails of 


ships going up the Nile, and at the present 
day the voyage is constantly made before 
the breeze till the middle of February. Till 
we reach Manfaloot — a spot where the Nile 
has carried away considerable portions of 
land — we while away the time with much 
enjoyment on the cabin roof ; for here the 
Arabian mountains come down near the 
river and assume a variety of picturesque 
forms, while in more than one place the 
stream bathes the foot of the bare rock, in whose rifts the swallows and wild 
ducks find shelter. When these winter visitors of the Nile valley are re- 
turning in the evening to their roosting- places, their twittering and chattering 
somewhat harshly breaks the stillness which reigns all round, though we might 
almost deem that they were spirits in bird form, and watch them, not without a 
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shudder, as they shoot out of the hard rock itself in rapid flight, or disappear into it as 
completely as if it had swallowed them. Pilot and captain have to keep their eyes 
open between this and Siout, for many a reach must be cleverly steered round; and as 



the head-quarters of violent and vari- 
able squalls — after dark ; and our pilot, 
Houseyn, loves to tell wild stories of 
boats that have been wrecked on the 
cliffs of Aboo Fawdah, and the history 
of the rash captain who laid a wager 
at Boolak that he would pass the dreaded mountain, “ which he knew as well as 
his own eye,” without any damage ; but miserably lost all he had in the world ; for 
his boat was caught by four contrary blasts at once in this fatal spot, and though it 
was sheathed with iron, it was dashed to pieces against the rocks. The ruined 
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captain returned home with nothing but a beggar’s staff to call his own, saying with 
many sighs, “Gebel Aboo Fawdah — I know thee now!” — a saying that has become 
a proverb to the sailors of the Nile. 

We will quit the dahabeeyeh here, where the much-dreaded mountain slopes south- 
wards, and just below the fellah town of Manfaloot, which stands on the river bank. 

We pause before an opening in the rock at the summit of a bare cliff ; the 
fellaheen who have guided us hold out a helping hand, and we find ourselves within 
the mouth of a dark cavern. Breathing is difficult in this hot, heavy, dusty atmo- 
sjffiere, charged with odours of resin and pitch-tar, while the tapers burn dull, and 
hardly light it, and the foot stumbles against some unknown objects. 

We are in the celebrated Crocodile Cave of Maabdeh, and surrounded on 

every side by rubbish, skeletons of beasts, bones of dead 
creatures, rags of mummy-cloths, and lumps of resin. 
Here we discern the large outline of an embalmed cro- 
codile, there a human mummy, and a gleam from the 
tapers now and again reveals fragments of gold mixed 
with the dust at our very feet. Have we not wandered 
into the cavern of some magician, where gruesome mon- 
sters keep watch over the precious metal ? Stooping 
down, we find many skulls, arms, and legs, thickly gilt, 
of ancient Egyptians, who had themselves interred in the 
tomb of the crocodiles 1 — who can rightly tell us why ? 
Were these mummies buried in this inaccessible and 
ghastly hiding-place in time of internal disturbance by 
their ancient descendants? Was the crocodile — the sacred 
animal of Seth-Typhon— worshipped here in the home of 
dangerous gales, with special honours, flattered and en- 
treated, and expensively buried ? There is no doubt that 
all that is malignant and destructive in nature, and con- 
sequently drought and storm, were the attributes of 
Typhon, and we know, too, that the voracious reptile was worshipped as a sacred 
animal in many places in Egypt. 2 

At the present time a crocodile is but rarely seen in the neighbourhood of this 
cave ; but it is not long since these creatures — which are being driven farther and 
farther south, particularly by the steamboats — were frequently to be met with at the 
foot of Aboo Fawdah. So lately as in 1871 Lord Ducie killed one fourteen feet 
in length. Of the innumerable embalmed specimens in this sepulchre, many have 
been conveyed to Cairo and sold, to be taken to Europe, or to be hung up over 
house-doors as a talisman. The cave of Maabdeh probably conceals many other 
treasures of antiquity. The first man who boldly defied all the repulsive details 

1 The presence of gilding on these mummies shows that they are of a later period, probably the Ptolemaic times 
of third century b.c. Khamus, the second son of Raineses II., of the XIX th Dynasty, about b.c. 1300, was found buried 
in the tombs of the bull Apis, in the Serapeum at Sakkarah. 

2 Emblem of the god Sebak, or Sebakra, the favourite deity of the kings of the Xlllth Dynasty. He was supposed 
to represent the terrible fire of the sun. 
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which are inseparable from such an undertaking, and searched this cavern, was the 
English consul, Mr. Harris, and he found a papyrus with a book of Homer written 
upon it. 

In the course of our voyage southwards we presently are struck by isolated 
specimens of a new species of tree which becomes commoner as we approach the 
cataract. I mean the doom-palm ( Hyphoena Thebaica) whose range, properly speaking, 
begins at Ken eh. The trunk of the date-palm is crowned by a single magnificent 
tuft of graceful, bending, feathery leaves, under which the blossom and huge bunches 



DATE AND DOOM PALMS. 


of fruit grow and ripen ; but the columnar trunk of the doom-palm divides about 
half-way up into two branches, each of which bears its bunch of feathery leaves and 
nuts about as large as a duck’s egg. Every portion of this tree is of use — the wood 
is used by carpenters, the eatable fibrous kernel of the nut tastes like a sweet cake, 
its hard shell is turned into buttons and such small wares, the fellaheen roof their 
hovels with the leaves, and the bast of the doom-palm is highly-prized and applied 
to many purposes . 1 The range of this tree is southwards, and in Equatorial Africa 
there are forests of it, extending for miles, far beyond the limits of Egypt. 

We now discover, on the west shore of the Nile, the minarets of Siout, a very 
populous city, at which begins Saeyed, or Upper Egypt proper, and behind it lie the 


1 Mentioned in the garden of a personage of rank of the XVIIIth Dynasty. It was called the mama, or mum (Brugsch, 
“ Mon.,” I., taf. xxxvi., p. 49). The peculiarities of its fruit are described in the Sallier papyrus at the time of the XIXth Dynasty. 
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sours of the Libyan range of mountains. Before we can run in to el-Homra, the 
harbour of Siout, the river winds so frequently that it appears to lie first on our 
left and then again on our right; but at last we reach our destination. We steer 
in towards land between two steamboats and among a host of Nile boats. We 

keep off the swarm of 
sellers of pipe-bowls, jars, 
and other articles in pot- 
tery — which are made here 
of excellent quality and 
beautiful shapes — and 
mounting the best of the 
asses which are waiting 
for hire, we ride into the 
town, over a dyke road 
shaded by fine sycamores, 
and past the huge Govern- 
ment buildings. The long 
bazaar, well furnished with 
goods, is swarming with 
people, for to-day is Sun- 
day, and a market-day 
in Siout, and crowds of 
country-folk have come 
into the town, which has 
30,000 inhabitants of its 
own. There is plenty in- 
deed for a European to 
gaze at in this motley as- 
semblage, but the street- 
life of Cairo is still fresh 
and vivid in our memory, 
and, knowing the greater, 
we are apt to under-esti- 
mate the lesser, so we 
do not think much of 
the Sook of Siout, with 

A COURT AT SIOUT. . , n • i • 

its crowd oi citizens, pea- 
sants, and Bedaween, and 

pay small need to the shopkeepers, who make signs to us to inspect their 
little stalls, where they watch over many pretty articles of native workmanship, 
particularly beautiful embroidery on leather and velvet, and we soon make our 
way out again into the open air. Many new buildings attract our attention, and 
we see several courtyards, of which the extent and handsome decorations are 
very surprising, when compared with the wretched brick walls that the houses 
they belong to turn towards the street. We submit to being refreshed by a 
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course of ill-usage in a bath — for this is the process in all such establishments — 
and then we follow a funeral procession that tills the whole street ; we will follow 
it out of the town and visit the particularly well-kept Arab cemetery, with its 
crowd of cupolas, and the ancient tombs in the Libyan range. We are willing enough 
to moderate our donkey’s pace, and have no wish to outstrip the mourners by 
passing them on the broad country road, for in ail the East no more beautiful 
songs of mourning and no finer bass voices are to be heard. 

At last, however, we must leave the funeral train, and climb the slope to the 
mountain which served the natives of heathen Siout as a necropolis. For there 
was an ancient Siout — or Sayut, for so the town is called — four thousand years ago, 
though only a few miserable remains of it are now visible. This we learn from the 
inscriptions in the tombs we are now about to visit, which were constructed under 
the Xlllth dynasty. 

When they were exca- 
vated in the limestone, 

Siout was one of the 
most powerful cities of 
the kingdom, and this 
was not long after the 
extinction of that race 
of Pharaohs who were 
the lords of those prince- 
governors for whom the 
tombs at Beni Hasan 
were constructed ; but 
as we stand in these 
caverns we can see that 
they were hewn not 
long before ruin over- 
took the founders. They are planned grandly and magnificently, but not one is more 
than half finished. Large masses of rough unhewn rock in the walls and roofs 
stand out bare and ugly, while other portions are beautifully smoothed, and the 
surface covered with carefully-engraved inscriptions. The niches intended for 
mummies, statues, and sacrificial vessels, have long since been robbed, and under 
the Mamelukes a great deal was wilfully damaged. 

Under the incursion of the Hyksos the nobles probably fled to the south, 
with the sovereigns of the Xlllth dynasty, and the troubles that pressed upon 
them in the present prevented their thinking of finishing the dwellings dedicated 
to the future life, whether for themselves or their fathers. The Arabs call the largest 
of these rock-tombs “ the stable of Antar,” and the next in size “ the bath.” Antar 
is the Siegfried, or Roland, of Arab story, who conquered heroes and demons, and 
his adventures are listened to with even greater eagerness than the thousand and 
one nights by the modern Egyptians, who would rather hear them recited than any- 
thing else, excepting the poems of Aboo Zeyd. 

The view from the entrance of these tombs is magnificent ; across the cemetery, 
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the city crowded with minarets, the broad meadow-land — which is nowhere better 
cultivated and irrigated than here — to the Nile, and, on one side of it, the Libyan 
range, on the other the Arabian mountains. The geologist finds many interesting 
fossils by the road-side ; and the lover of antiquity may discover, in numberless 
artificial caves, great and small, inscriptions and remains of embalmed animals, par- 
ticularly of dogs and jackals, for Siout was the city of Anubis, the “ opener of paths,” 
to whom Cams niloticus was sacred, and the god was represented with this animal’s 
head. The Greeks thought this “ grave-watcher ” was the wolf, and hence called 
Siout Lykopolis — “the city of the wolf.” Many bones of wolf-mummies have indeed 
been found here, and to this day there are many species of the dog tribe wild in 
Egypt, among which the wolf may be included, though it is a smaller variety than 



SIOUT. 


the sheep-stealing villain of Europe. The zoologist calls it Cams Inpaster, the fellah 
name is Deeb, and it would seem to have been the creature worshipped at Lyko- 
polis and represented at Beni Hasan. The jackal, ubiquitous in the East, is Cams 
aureus ; Canis niloticus is a light-coloured and long-eared variety of the fox, which 
it resembles in size and form, and it is to be seen in the old monuments guiding the 
bark of the Sun. The fenek of the Arabs — Canis zerda — is only about half the size , 1 
and has very long ears. Skeletons of domestic dogs have also been found in the 
same cavern . 2 

If we venture still farther into the rocky gorges of the Libyan chain we shall 
find caves, distinguished by Christian symbols and little Koptic inscriptions, which 
served as dwellings for those anchorites whose lives, after they had fled from the 


1 An account of the dogs known to the Egyptians will be found in the “ Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology,” Vol. IV., p. 19. 

2 The head of the mummy of a dog, wrapped in bandages, is in the collection of the British Museum, “ Guide,” 
p. 60, No. 6,740. 
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turmoil and temptations of the world, are narrated by Rutin us and Palladius, with 
details more edifying than credible. John, the Hermit of Lykopolis, being one of 
the most favoured by heaven, is said to have had the gift of prophecy, and to have 
foretold to Theodosius his victory at Aquileja in ,394. 

Returning to the town to seek once more for some traces of the ancient 
Lykopolis — where Plotinus, the greatest of the Neo-Platonic philosophers, first saw 
the light, a.d. 205 — at most we shall find a fragment of marble here and there 
built into a modern house, or a feAV pillars of Greek workmanship in the principal 
mosque. 

Some years ago I saw many strange figures here at Friday noonday prayer, 



THRESHING-SLED. 


throwing up their arms in the ecstacy of worship, and I sat — the only Euro- 
pean — in front of a cafe listening to the tales of a capital story-teller. Now 

we may meet a great number of Europeans in this same spot, for since then 

the railway has been extended to Siout, where it now terminates. It is difficult 

to say whether it will avail to revive the failing trade of the town, where 

the long famous manufactures of damask and carpet hangings have fallen into 

utter decay. At any rate, Siout must still be, as it has always been, the 

emporium for all the wares and produce brought in from the oases of the 

Libyan desert, from Darfoor and Kordofan ; and at any rate, Roomeyla, which is 
the camping place and depot of the caravans to the north of the sepulchral 

mountain, can never lose its active commerce so long as the railway extends no 
farther southwards. Siout is the prettiest of all the towns on the Nile, excepting 
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Keneh, and yet, as we walk through its bare and ugly streets, it is difficult to 
understand the lines of Ibn Saeed : — 

“ But one short day and one short night 
I spent in Siout ; yet I say 
All life besides cannot outweigh 
Those fleeting hours of delight/' 

Our amiable consul, to whom we have paid a visit, escorts us back to the dalia- 
beeyeli, and tells us for what incredibly high sums the palm-groves and fields in the 
neighbourhood are farmed out. We are astonished, but we cannot doubt, for the 
produce of well-cultivated ground in this .country is perfectly amazing. 

A few hours after quitting Siout, and leaving el-Homra behind us, the wind 
fails us ; the sail must be furled, and the sailors set themselves to the laborious 
task of towing the dahabeeyeh up the stream. We may disembark, and gladden 
our eyes with the fresh verdure of all the fields, the rich harvests, the industry of 
the fellaheen, who carry the jars of water for irrigating them, the judiciously-planned 
waterworks on the land of the larger holders, or owners, and the picturesque aspect 
of the villages which, with their tall pigeon-houses, might be mistaken at a distance 
for the remains of huge temples, with several pylons, such as we shall see at Thebes, 
and which earned for that city its title of “the hundred-gated.” 

It is the beginning of December. The durrah harvest — the staple food-stuff 
of the Egyptians — is being reaped, and vast flocks of pigeons wheel round the dove- 
cots which stand high above the houses of their owners, float like swift clouds 
across the sunshine, and settle down on the fields to claim their share of the grain 
that encumbers the earth. The fellah keeps these swarms of pigeons for the sake 
of the manure, but it is calculated that they consume more than they can return 
at the best. Still he does not give them up, for no creature can be more tenacious 
than he is of ancient customs. Can it be believed, that in spite of all the improve- 
ments in agricultural implements, the fellaheen still use the very same plough, pick, 
and sickle, as their forefathers under the Pharaohs ; that the harvest is never carried 
in waggons, but always on the back of asses, camels, or men ; and that the corn is 
threshed to this day with the selfsame tlireshing-sled, the primitive nawreg ? The iron 
shod semi-circular runners crush out the grain, it is true, but they also cut and 
spoil the straw. A picture at Thebes shows us that the ancient Egyptians yoked 
the horse to their plough, while at the present time, throughout Upper Egypt, the 
horse is never used in harness. Rohlfs’ expedition into the oases of the Libyan 
desert led him to Siout at the same time of year, and we owe much of our know- 
ledge as to the cultivated produce of this region to the information supplied by his 
guide, and its accuracy is vouched for by the reputation of Professor Ascherson, who 
accompanied him as botanist to the expedition. The fields of wheat, barley, and clover, 
have a lovely appearance from the tender green of the young plants — they show 
like rows of emeralds against the darker colour of the sugar-canes and the black soil. 
The durrah is reaped, but other crops are grown in the fields — poppy, onions, beans, 
and lentils, and in the gardens, tomatoes, egg-plant (aubergine), capsicum, gulgas 
0 Colocasia antiquorum), coriander, dill, bammiah, basilicum, and the Luffa cucumber 
{Luffa EEgyptiaca). To these we may add flax, hemp, maize, lupines, saffron, indigo, 
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and tobacco. The fruit-trees and groves are a special feature of the country round 
Siout ; date and doom palms, orange and citron trees, covered with fragrant flowers 
and shining fruit, and in the gardens, figs, mulberries, pomegranates, and the nabuk 
(the jujube, Zizyphus lotos). Acacias have been planted in the Nile valley from 
the earliest times, and their pods, resembling a string of beads, are represented in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions ; and side by side with these, which to this day bear a 
name derived from the ancient Egyptian , 1 we see the Acacia Farnesiana — a native 
of America, with tresses of gold-coloured flowers that breathe a scent of violets. 
The libbakh, or lebbek, which we 
saw before in the Delta, spreads its 
deep shade, the broad-armed syca- 
more throws a more doubtful shadow. 

Rohlfs calls it an ugly tree, on 
account of the wide spaces between 
its spreading branches ; and it cannot 
be denied that by the side of the 
graceful palms it is not conspicuous 
for elegance. 

At this season of the year the 
fields are alive with labourers, who 
sing as they work. Eye and ear 
alike are charmed with the gay and 
lively scene. Among the men we 
see many heads full of character, 
and many pretty faces among the 
women and girls, who often go 
unveiled ; but the prettiest sight in 
all the Nile valley is that of the 
young boys and girls here, who up 
to the age of about five generally 
run about perfectly naked — the 
sweetest little brown pets. The 
babies in arms are less pleasing ; their mothers generally carry them about on their 
shoulders, and they are rarely kept clean. Many women when they go out to their 
work leave the babies behind to take care of themselves, and the traveller who 
wanders through the streets of a fellah village in harvest-time, deserted by the 
inhabitants and guarded only by the shabby dogs, may come across more than one 
cradle and nurse as strange as that transferred to his portfolio by Herr Gentz, and 
here set before the reader. I myself once came on an infant lying on a scrap of carpet 
by a heap of durrah in the middle of a field, kicking its little legs, and minded only 
by a dog. Not a fellah mother would have passed by it without offering it the 
breast, and its own mother would no doubt come and fetch the little screaming 
thing in due time. At this time of year the country is full of a picturesque 
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1 Acacia nilotica : Ancient Eg., “ Shent Modern, “ Shonteh,” or “ Sont. 
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charm, which stamps it deeply on the memory, from the incessant bustle of men 
and women, and children, of buffaloes and camels, asses and dogs, which swarm in 
every field. Man and beast seem closer companions here than with us ; the work 
done by one to-day is carried on by the other to-morrow, and we are reminded of 
the lost paradise of Eden as we see the snowy flocks of egrets, standing or stalking 
fearlessly among the labourers — though these indeed eat their bread in the sweat 
of their brow — or watch the dogs, which have a great likeness to wolves, playing 
with lambs, whose piebald colouring recalls the craftiness of Jacob. And yet, in this 



very spot, so richly blessed by nature, the malignity of man has made men’s lives 
a very hell. 

We sail between two places called Gow 1 — “the largest,” Gow-el-Kebeer, is the 
Antaeopolis of the ancients, but only a few ruins are left of its stately temple, which 
still excited the admiration of travellers only a few centuries ago. In the year 1821 
the river carried away the last remaining portion of this building, and many columns 
of the hypostyle with fine palm-capitals. The Greeks gave the name of Antaeus 
to the Egyptian “ Horus, the Victorious ” (Hor-nub). The other — “ western town ” — 

1 In ancient Egyptian, Kd, “the liill” in Coptic, t-kbou, “the hill,” called also by some Nai ent bale nub, “ City 
of the Gold Hawk,” but this is really, or so-called, Har-nub, according to Brugsch (“ Diet. Geogr.,” p. 1,009). The Greek 
“ Hierakon,” not Antaeopolis, struck coins in the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, their type a crocodile, or deity holding ona 
— Langlois, “Hum. des Homes,” p. 17. 
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Gow-el-Gharbeeyeh, lies on the Libyan shore of the Nile, opposite the city of Antaeus, 
and was the scene of a tragedy in bloody earnest. In 1865 an insurrection broke 
out, accompanied by robbery and violence, and at its head was a certain Ahmed 
Tayyib. The Government sent out a troop against the rebels, reduced them to a 
handful, and inflicted the most fearful 
punishment, not only on the conspirators, 
but on all their relations and belongings, 
who were condemned by hundreds to forced 
labour, or to death. Lady Duff Gordon’s 
picture of the scenes of horror at Gow are 
quite heartrending. Ahmed Tayyib is said 
to have been killed, but the fellaheen believe 
that he still lives, having fled into Abyssinia. 

A mass of legends promptly grew up and 
attached themselves to his memory, and the 
common people speak of him as of a sort of 
Messiah, and look for his reappearance 
among them. 

Below Gow the dahabeeyeh must once 
more be towed against wind and stream. We 
walk on, from village to village, gun in hand, 
and the sailor we take with us is soon 
heavily loaded with wild ducks, shot on a 
canal we cross, and with the pretty pigeons 
hit as they fly from one palm tree to another. 

These pretty creatures, with their lustrous 
necks surrounded by a dark band, are kept 
by us in cotes and cages ; on the Nile we 
prefer to meet with them, accompanied by 
olives, in a pie such as our black chef excels 
in making. A bit of game, too — snipe, larks, 
or ducks — tastes uncommonly nice when for 
weeks no meat has been obtainable but 
mutton and fowls. Beef is rarely to be got 
on the Nile, even in the large towns, and 
many Arabs regard it as unwholesome. Sohag 
is the next place we stop at, after a long run 
in a perfect calm, and here it is market-day, 
and we can have the pleasure of superintending in person the purchases for our 
boat. The turkeys are particularly fine which are offered for sale by the women 
and girls, and the best cost not more than from four to six shillings of English 
money. F owls and pigeons are extremely cheap ; butter is to be had in little 

1 The old Egyptian pigeon of tombs, called viena t, “ the collared,” is so represented. The pigeons were also called 
kar-en-pe, “birds of heaven” — Coptic, sjroompe and “ ari-en-pe,” “guardians of heaven.” Four were let fly at the royal 
coronation, a ceremony like the flight of the white dove at the coronation of the French kings at Rheims. 
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pats, each on a green leaf, but it must have a thorough washing to make it fit 
to eat. 

If we were not too sorely tempted to hurry on southwards and get to the 
venerable monuments of Thebes, we would certainly linger at Sohag long enough 
to visit the two monasteries in the neighbourhood — the White Monastery near the 
town, and the Red Monastery somewhat farther to the north — for their ancient 
chapels, which I visited on a former occasion, are generally, and very justly, regarded 
as the oldest Christian basilicas in Egypt. The Kopts assert that the chapel of 
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the White Monastery was built in the fifth century, and very likely they are 
right. Very good evidence of its antiquity is to be found in the gradual slope of 
the outer wall — built of hewn stone — and in its cornice, which reminds us of the 
ancient Egyptian architecture, though the torus between the wall and the hollow 
ogee is absent. The flat roof of the interior — which is divided into three aisles — 
is supported on columns, most of which are of granite ; the tribune projects, and the 
chancel is elaborate in detail. The Red Monastery, built of burnt bricks, resembles 
the former, inasmuch as it has some beautifully-wrought capitals, and it is said to 
have been founded by Aboo Bishay, the tutor of Aboo Shanooda, who, as the legend 
tells, was the founder of the White Monastery. It is certain that the middle apse 
is decorated with pictures of St. George, the dragon-slayer, and it may be supposed 
that at the period of the persecution of the Christians under the Mameluke rulers, 
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the Kopts, here as elsewhere, may have given their patron saint the name of a 
venerated Arab sheykh, to render their church sacred in the eyes of the Moslems. 

There are to this day a considerable number of Koptic monasteries in Egypt, 
although several of the eighty-six enumerated by Makreezee have been ruined, and 
deserted by the monks. Each one is possessed with a desire to refer its origin to 
as early a date as possible, and the Holy Mother is said to have rested on her flight 
into Egypt, not only by the tree at Matareeyeh, but also in the crypt of the Church 
of the Holy Virgin at Cairo, and on the spot where the monastery of el-Maragh, 
west of Manfaloot, now stands. In this last establishment, which seems to be rich, 
five hundred monks still reside ; the Prior showed Herr Gerhard Rolilfs an ancient 
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register, written in Arabic, in which it is said that the Holy Family lived here 
until the death of Herod, and that the monastery was founded in the fourth 
century. 

Several of these monasteries boast of having been founded by the fathers of 
monastieism, Paulus of Thebes and St. Anthony , 1 the history of whose life is ascribed 
to Athanasius ; and this is very positively maintained by the two pious houses in the 
Arabian Desert not far from the Red Sea, and lying east of Beni Sueyf. These 
— and particularly the cloister of St. Anthony, though it only harbours forty monks 
— enjoy a great reputation, and they certainly may boast of extreme antiquity. 
But though the cave of the great anchorite is pointed out in their vicinity (as on 
Sinai the mould of the golden calf is shown), it is certain that the first monasteries 
were not established until many decades after the death of Anthony, and the very 
existence of Paulus of Thebes has, under the test of criticism, been removed from the 
province of history to that of legend. 


1 About a.d. 365. 
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At any rate, not only these two monasteries — which have recently been visited 
and described by Schweinfurth — but all the cloisters founded in the desert bordering 
on the Nile valley, may well be proud of the victorious resistance they have made 
from time to time to the most furious attacks. Each of them has its stronghold 
(kasr) and fortified walls, and often enough must the ruhban, 1 or Koptic monks, 
have been forced to take shelter in the tower when the rapacious Blemmyes, or the 
troops of the intolerant and avaricious sovereigns, swooped down to plunder their 
peaceful retreat. The monasteries in the Nile valley itself had a somewhat less 
stormy and precarious existence, and there was a time, at the beginning of the 
fifth century, when the country lying between Girgeh and Keneh — and which we 
shall pass through on our way — was so full of monks and anchorites that at 
Tabenna alone 50,000 are said to have gathered together to keep the Easter festival. 
There were not less than 100,000 monks in the whole of Egypt, who lived in 
ascetic mortification and retirement from the world — some in remote and solitary 
hermitages, some in lauras, consisting of rows of contiguous cells, each occupied by 
an anchorite, some in monasteries or large establishments where a number of 
recluses dwelt together ; some again, as Rembooth, wandering about in twos and 
threes. Monasticism has been called “ Egypt’s last contribution to the history of 
human development”; its root, as I showed in the first volume, has been traced 
to the penitential cells of the Temple of Serapis, but without the sunlight of 
Christianity it could but have remained a tree with crude fruit. All that we 
learn of Paulus, Anthony, and Hilarion, 2 the two Macarius, 3 Arsenius, Ammonius, 4 and 
their companions, reveals much transcendental exaggeration, much overweening 
spiritual pride, ostentatious vanity, and melancholy surrender to the spiritual foe in 
their own souls ; still, that which drove these men out of the cities and into the 
desert was a noble impulse, and in their time and in the state of society then 
existing was by no means without excuse. The man who regards these wrestlers 
for their salvation as idle dreamers and as madmen, and the anchorite “ movement ” 
— as we say nowadays — as a diseased outcome of the mind of the people, does not 
understand those brave and struggling spirits. They fought for their salvation as 
they thought, through abstinence and suffering, far from the world ; and who can 
smile at Moses the Moor, 5 who overcame the robbers who attacked him, and then 
carried them one by one into his monastery, because he might do no one any 
hurt ; or at the recluses, haunted by visions, flaying their shoulders with scourgings, 
vowing ohastity and poverty, and enduring every privation and disgrace — not patiently, 
merely, but joyfully — because He who had borne the cross had suffered still more 
sorely ! They knew nothing of vicarious repentance, and they fought the hardest 
of all battles, planted firmly on their own feet. The man who cannot appreciate 
these brave souls is either ignorant of history, or forgets — at a time which is too 
much inclined to regard the tangible and material as the only essential element 


1 Singular, rahib. 

2 A pupil of Anthony. He sprinkled “ holy water on the horses of his party, and enabled Christianity to outrun Paganism 
in the hippodrome at Gaza.” — Sharpe's “ History of Egypt,” p. 519. 

3 One of Egypt, the other of Alexandria. All lived about a.d. 370. 

4 Martyred a.d. 414. 3 About a.d. 469. 
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of life — that we, at the present day, are still enjoying that “ glimpse of the super- 
natural ” which the Church of the Middle Ages shed over science, and which we can 

hardly regard as the 
most ignoble of those 
stars that rose in the 
East, of which the 
proverb speaks . 1 

Palestine was the 
cradle of Christianity, 
Alexandria her school. 
She expiated in the 
cells and monasteries 
of the Nile her days of 
youthful extravagance 
and excess. “ In Egypt,” 
writes one who knows 
this period well, “ all 
religious life touched 
one of two extremes ; 
escaping, after a severe 
struggle, from the 
bigotry of Paganism, 
y? , the Egyptian knew no 
bounds in his recoil 
against it, and believed 
that he must devote 
himself to the new faith 
in a sense analogous to 
the symbolic and abject 
cultus of his forefathers.” 
In Egypt Pachomius , 2 
the first founder of a 
religious order, ventured 
to require the monks 
who attached themselves 
to him — in number 
much above a thousand 
~ — wholly to sever them- 

oirgeh. selves from their towns 

and families, and to 

submit to his strict rule. The first nuns assembled round his sister. Similar 
orders were instituted on the Nile by Or us, Anuph, Serapion, and others, and 


the lives of the monks were spent in coarse handiwork and prayer, 


from 


Ex Oriente Lux. 


2 About a.d. 469. 
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all spiritual activity, devoted only to personal salvation. Religion became a 
passion, and history witnesses how stiff-necked and warlike this people could be — 
though long-suffering above all others under the tyranny of its rulers — as soon as 
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any attempt was made to touch even a tenet of its faith. Through thousands of 
conflicts all those Egyptians who have not adopted Islam have remained Mono- 
physites, and the same Koptic Litany which was used in lonely hiding-places during 
the persecutions is sung to this day at divine service by the priests. Between Siout 
— where the largest Koptic church exists — and Thebes there is now the most 
extensive Koptic population in the whole of the Khedive’s dominions, and at Girgeli, 
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which we are now nearing, we shall have an opportunity of assisting at the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist as solemnised by our Koptic fellow-Christians in the church 
of St. George — to whom the town owes its name. 

Near the fine mosque on the Nile bank — which, however, will probably ere 
long fall a victim to the force and rapidity of the current — we quit the dahabeeyeli, 
for the sailors wish to take the opportunity of baking a fresh batch of bread, 
Girgeh being exactly half-way between Cairo and Assouan. A friend at Cairo has 
entrusted us with a present for a 
Kopt who is concerned in the 
administration of the Mudeereeyeh, 
and with it we have a letter of 
introduction. We find him in his 
writing-room or office at the Govern- 
ment House ; the window opens on 
to a view of the Nile and the 
Arabian range, which here assumes 
a very striking outline. The Mudere 
of the province has transferred his 
residence from Girgeh to Soliag, and 
his divan, or council, resides there 
with him, presided over in his absence 
by his representative, a Wekeel. Our 
Koptic acquaintance is one of the 
accountants, and we learn from him 
that his colleagues, the actuaries and 
collectors, are also of the Christian 
faith. He kindly offers himself as 
our guide, shows the modest bazaars, 
and then, at our request, accompanies 
us to the keneeseh, or Koptic church. 

Service has already begun when we 
cross the forecourt and enter that 
portion of the venerable building 

which is reserved to the men. The women are separated from them by a trellis, 
resembling that of a mashrebeeyeh window ; the lieykel, or holy of holies, is 
shut in by a wall decorated with hangings and pictures ; there are two very bad 
but very old pictures of the Virgin and of St. George, and the altar is within this 
sanctum. 

Most of the worshippers have grave, kind faces, less sharply cut and of a lighter 
shade of brown than those of the Arabs, and they are dressed in dark colours ; it 
is rare to see a turban of any shade but blue or black. The first time we enter a 
keneeseh we are shocked to see so large a number of men supporting themselves 
on crutches, but we are relieved to learn that the Kopt, who is obliged to stand 
all through a service that is often interminably long, uses these supports to save 
himself from being worn out with fatigue. Our companion kisses the priest’s hand, 
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as does each one that comes in, bends the knee before the pictures of the saints, 
and then remains standing near us among his co-religionists, who pay so little heed 
to the service that they eagerly discuss all sorts of worldly business ; but in fact 
the Koptic chant is understood by none of the congregation, and only in a very few 
instances by the priests, and it is performed solely and entirely by a few clerks and 
schoolboys. In the women’s division of the church, where many faces of great beauty 
may be seen, the chattering and squabbling are so loud that even individual voices 
and words can be distinguished, and when at last a child begins to cry, the priest 
is obliged to make a raid upon them, and command silence. 

We are beginning to envy our neighbour the use of his crutch ; for although 
the odious medley of gossip, singing, and bell-tinkling, which the Kopts call divine 
service, had begun fully two hours before we arrived, we have stood through more 
than an hour of it before the chief ceremonies begin. The high-priest, a fine-looking 
old man, now comes out of the heykel, and walks about among the congregation, 
swinging a censer, and laying his hand on the head of those nearest to him — on 
ours among others. Nothing approaching to sincere devotion is to be seen in any faces 
but those which bow under this favour ; and, indeed, what is more worthy of vene- 
ration than an old man’s blessing ? Still, not a Kopt quits the church ; for the 
Lord’s Supper is administered — in a way, indeed, which it is painful to remember. 
Instead of wafer, small cakes stamped with a Koptic cross >f< are distributed, and 
the priest, after washing his hands, partakes of the bread and wine both together, 
breaking the bread into the wine and eating the sop with a spoon. He also offers 
a spoonful to such of the laymen as are near the heykel. Finally, that no particle 
may be lost of the sacred elements that represent the body and blood of Christ, the 
priest fills the cup with water, rinses it round, and after pouring it over his hands, 
drinks it up. Verily, as this unclean fluid is to pure wine, so is Koptic Christianity 
to the other creeds of Christendom. Before we quit the keneeseli alms are collected 
for the poor, and we also are expected to give. I took no part in the love-feast, 
which closed the ceremony, and which, in the early days of Christianity, was so 
full of sacred fellowship and significance. I assisted at it once at Luksor, and 

saw my fellow -Christians buy fresh bread, hot from the 
oven, and share it amid much bargaining and quarrelling. 
On that occasion a brawl took place in front of the 
church, and was particularly horrible as occurring in 
such a spot. But, alas ! these communities have retained 
little of Christianity but the name, and though their 
members fast most conscientiously, and devote more time 
to the services of the Church than any other sect, the 
true spirit of their faith is wholly wanting, and it is not 
surprising that, in Upper Egypt particularly, all the 
noblest and best elements of the Koptic community have 
been diverted and absorbed into other confessions. The American Missionary Society 
— a Presbyterian body from the United States — has been particularly active and 
successful among them, and there is hardly a town in Upper Egypt where they have 
not succeeded in winning over many Monophysite Christians to evangelical orthodoxy, 
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in forming a congregation, and establishing schools. At Koos, south of Keneh, 
which we shall shortly reach, the whole Koptic community, with their priest — a 
venerable old man, 
whose personal ac- 
quaintance I had the 
honour of making — 
went over to the 
Protestant confession. 

The Roman Catholic 
Propaganda has been 
no less zealous among 
them, but less suc- 
cessful. At Girgeh 
there is an ancient 
monastery, with a few 
monks who adhere to 
the Latin Church. 

The largest Romanist 
community is at Ne- 
gadeh, between Keneh 
and Thebes, living side 

by side with Kopts and evangelical Protestants ; and one of the most delightful 

surprises I ever experienced I owe to the church bells 
sent out to them from Europe. Delightful and never- 
to-be-forgotten are their beautiful tones, as I heard them 
here one evening, after having for months been a stranger 
to the sound that calls the Christian to worship. It 
was Christmas Eve, during a magnificent sunset, and 
their solemn harmony sounded far and wide, and like 
a greeting from home in my startled and eager ear . 1 

After service our friend guides us through the 
narrow streets — where many delightful pictures of 
humble life strike our fancy — and home to his own 
house ; he invites us to a dinner which the women of 
the house are not permitted to share, and instead of 
wine he gives us very good date-brandy, which our 
fellow-Christians on the Nile are apt to enjoy somewhat 
too freely. The finest European vintages are to be met 

1 The service, which is performed in the Koptic— now a dead language — and 
Arabic, often lasts for three hours, the congregation beginning by paying their 
homage to pictures of saints and the Virgin. There is a frequent celebration of 
the Eucharist, which is administered in both kinds ; and on Palm Sunday basins 
of water are consecrated, in which the congregation dip palms, and the wreaths 
made of them are used as amulets for a year. Fasts are common ; the ordination cf 
priests, and exposition of the body of the defunct patriarch attended with exciting 
pigeons drinking. demonstrations. 
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with at the tables of the rich Kopts, and of these there are many, not only in 
Cairo and Alexandria, but in Upper Egypt, and particularly at Girgeh. A Koptic 
household is conducted precisely like an Arab one ; the women and children live 
apart from the men, in their 
own rooms, and the reverence 
which the fathers exact from 
their children is so great that 
the sons never venture to dine 
at the same table with their 
parent till they are married 
men. 

Next day I rode, through 
the perfumed freshness of an 
Egyptian winter’s morning, to 
the famous ruins of the ancient 
Abydos, mounted on a fine and 
artistically-shorn ass, the pro- 
perty of my new acquaintance. 

The steamboat passengers gene- 
rally make this excursion from 
Belianeh, which is somewhat 
nearer, and not from Girgeh ; 
but this is a mistake, for a 
European will derive great en- 
joyment on a fine day — and in 
these latitudes it liardlv ever 
rains — from a ride through the 
highly-cultivated country, and 
the large villages with their 
huge pigeon - houses. In the 
villages reside the magistrates 
(Sheikh el beled) in really fine 
houses ; and such a ride will 
allow of his becoming better 
acquainted with “ the granary of 
Egypt,” and with the character- 
istic methods of tillage and 
irrigation here, than in any 
other part of the Nile valley. 

Even in this favoured district there is no lack of miserable hovels, of rubbish 
heaps and filth ; but though we turn with disgust from the neglect of the 
peasant, who leaves the carcases of dead beasts in the village high street, to 
be devoured by the dogs and vultures, in another place we shall be filled with 
sincere admiration for the industry, the cleverness, and the perseverance of these 
men and women, who grow up untaught and undisciplined, but who so well under- 
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stand the value and management of their water supply, and to resist its inroads, 
as to have constructed the dyke along which we ride, and at the same time the 
thousand rivulets which intersect the fields, and the water-wheels, with their buckets, 
which stand by the margin of the larger canals. In a spacious and well-built farm 
belonging to a rich Kopt, we find an official in the act of counting the stock of 
horses, camels, buffaloes, asses, and sheep, and it almost looks as if they might vie in 
number with those of the “man in the land of Uz,” whose “substance was seven 
thousand sheep, and three thousand camels, and five hundred yoke of oxen, and five 
hundred she asses, and a very great household.” Unfortunately, the enormous herds 
of buffaloes have been of late years greatly reduced. They were formerly watched 
in troops by the fellah boys, and ridden into the Nile by women, but the pressing 
demand for cotton during the American war, and the introduction of new breeds 
of cattle, have led to their diminution. A ride of scarcely two hours brings us 
to the borders of the Desert, and to the village of Arabat-el-Madfooneli, which nestles 
under a palm-grove on the very margin of the Libyan waste. Near the very first 
houses we detect the traces of the labours of the great “ excavator,” Mariette, for 
we meet men, women, and children loaded with the precious dust, thickly mixed 
with natron, which they procure from the ancient site of Abydos, and carry in baskets 
on their heads, or load on to the backs of asses, as an invaluable manure for the 
fields. We dismount before the indefatigable Frenchman’s house — which serves as 
a temporary museum for the smaller objects that have lately been dug out from 
the sand — and then visit the sites of the ancient This, the oldest city of 
Egypt, and of Abydos, one of its most sacred. If the Asiatic race, to which the 
Nile valley owed its primitive and most wonderful culture, came to Africa — as I 
believe — across Arabia and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, travelling at first west- 
wards, and then moving northwards, no more eligible spot could have offered itself 
for the foundation of a fortified capital than the broad, open valley which was 
sheltered by the Libyan range from the sand of the Desert, and at a safe distance 
from the inundation of the river, while in front of it, spreading eastward, lay a 
wide plain, easy to irrigate, and unsurpassed in extent by any strip of arable land 
on the shores of the Nile south of the Delta. Probably the immigrant hordes 
found here an indigenous population, subjugated them, and appropriated their 
women as soon as they had established themselves on the soil. In no other way 
can we explain the physical resemblance of the Egyptians to the original inhabitants 
of North Africa, which have been called the “ handsome families ” of the Ethiopian 
races ; but on the other hand, no one — not even Robert Hartmann, who has 
attempted, and with much cleverness, to establish the idea that the Egyptians were 
an indigenous African race — has been able to explain in any other way how it is 
that the form of the skulls of the subjects of the Pharaohs, which are well known 
from mummies, at the remotest periods, approach most nearly to the Caucasian 
type, while those of later time are more decidedly Ethiopian ; why, on the earliest 
monuments, the women, who are less exposed to the burning rays of the sun, are 
represented with a fair and yellowish skin ; whence it comes that not individual 
roots and inflexions only, but the whole spirit of the Egyptian language, is closer 
to the Semitic than to any other family ; and finally, how it happens that of all 
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the other national races of Africa, not one besides the Egyptian possessed those 
qualities of enduring laboriousness, intelligent subordination, scientific inventiveness, 
and strong artistic instinct, which are the outcome of a bent and capacity of the 
soul and intellect that characterise none but the races of Asiatic origin, and which 
we should seek for in vain among any other of the native races of Northern 
Africa. 

The whole Nile valley and the indigenous population south of the Delta were 
first subjugated by the invading race, and their princes established their residence at 
This — Abydos. The first of these kings, according to every chronicler known to us, was 
Menes, or Mena, a native of This . 1 Mariette’s excavations have brought to light 
monuments of this ancient city from the superincumbent soil of fragments, and 
these must be of an antiquity equal to that of the oldest discoveries in the Necropolis 
of Memphis . 2 3 The city of This, of which the ruins lie somewhat to the north of 
Abydos, was the centre of all political life in the valley of 
the Nile, and the seed-bed of the strange and characteristic 
religion of the Pharaonic era. The immigrants were probably 
adherents of Sabsean creeds — worshippers of the sun, the 
moon, and the brighter stars — when they settled by the Nile, 
which also they soon learned to worship as divine ; but, be 
this as it may, when once they were settled the religious 
instincts of the people took a different form in every district 
in the country. The god Ptah, of Memphis, stands at the 
head of the oldest series of divinities ; at This Osiris was 
worshipped, and with him Shu and Tefnut, the children of 
the Sun ; still, Lepsius is right when he says that every 
advance in the religious and philosophical doctrines of the 
Egyptians was intimately connected with the worship of Osiris 
at Abydos, and that this city was the birthplace of every national and mythological 
(religious) movement which was gradually diffused, and overspread the whole country. 

Osiris, the lord of Abydos, was also the centre and crown of those Egyptian 
doctrines of immortality which were so elaborately developed at Thebes at the height 
of its glory ,' 1 and so he continued to be down to the time of the Roman emperors, 
and even when the Egyptian temples were beginning to be emptied of worshippers, 
and the first Christian communities were beginning to be formed. The beautiful 
myth of Osiris and Isis, as related by Plutarch and confirmed by the monuments, 
grew up by degrees on the soil of Abydos where its hero was worshipped, and was 
not complete certainly till a somewhat late date. There can be no more appropriate 
spot for repeating it than here, while standing by the most sacred of all the tombs 
of Osiris. 

1 His date : 5004 b.c., Mariette ; 3982 b.c., Lepsius ; 2700 b.c., Wilkinson. 

2 Consisting of nearly 2,000 objects, a catalogue of which was published in 1881. 

3 Osiris was also worshipped at Memphis at the earliest period, and the numerous inscriptions recently found in the 
pyramids of Sakkarah by M. Maspero are all connected with the myth of Osiris and the gods of the circle of Osiris, Seb, or 
Saturn ; his father, Nut or Rhea ; his mother, Anubis ; Thoth ; the constellation Orion ; and the Dog-star. Three ot the 
pyramids of Merenra, named Haremsaf, published by Brugsch-Pacha in the Zeittchrift fiir jEgyptische Sprache, 1881, March, 
mention a tree of life and the immortality of the soul. 
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Osiris, conjointly with Isis, who was his sister and wife, was king over the Nile 
Valley, gave it laws, and taught the world, which he journeyed all over, the arts of 
peace. At a feast after his return he allowed himself to be persuaded by his hostile 
brother Typhon to lie down in a chest which was ready for the purpose. Hardly 
had he got into it, when seventy-two conspirators, the accomplices of Typhon, flung 
down the lid, locked it, nailed it down and tied it up, and threw it with its living 
contents into the Tanitic mouth of the Nile, which carried it into the sea. It was 
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borne to Byblos, on the Phoenician coast, and stranded close to an Erica shrub (a heath). 
The noble plant quickly grew round the chest, and became such a magnificent tree 
that the king of Byblos afterwards caused it to be cut down, and used as a beam to 
prop up his house. Meanwhile Isis travelled all over the country in search of her 
husband, found his coffin, revealed herself to the royal owner, removed the chest from 
the Erica, lifted it, weeping, on to her shoulders, and bore it away in a ship. As soon 
as she reached Egypt, and was in solitude, she opened the chest, and laid her face, 
bathed in tears, on that of her dead husband, and kissed him. At last she quitted 

the body to seek her son Horus, who was brought up in Buto, and to rouse him to 

vengeance. During her absence Typhon discovered the corpse, tore it into fourteen 

pieces, and strewed them all over the Nile valley. As soon as Isis learned this she 
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gathered together the beloved fragments, and wherever she found one she erected a 
monument to her husband. Hence, as some say, there are many tombs of Osiris in 
Egypt, but others assert that all the limbs of Osiris were laid together in one place, 
and that Isis erected monuments where she found them only to mislead Typhon when 
he should endeavour to discover the real tomb. The most important of these tombs, 
even under the Pharaohs, was that of Abydos, where the head of Osiris was said 
to be buried. 

While Isis was lamenting for her husband, and attending to his obsequies, Osiris 
had remained in the under world, and his son Horus had strengthened and armed 
himself for revenge. A furious struggle took place 
between him and Typhon, which lasted four days, and 
resulted in the overthrow of Typhon. Horus gave 
over the foe in bonds to his mother, Isis ; she, 
however, granted him his life, and was re-united to 
her husband, Osiris . 1 

Under the image of a husband and wife, this 
pretty legend very subtly represents the course of the phenomena 
of Nature in Egypt — the circuit of the sun, and the fate of the 
human soul. The inundation of the Nile, and the fertility of the 
earth, the illuminating power of the sun, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human life, the ultimate triumph of goodness and truth, 
as figured by Osiris, are apparently assailed and vanquished by 
Typhon — that is, by drought and the encroachments of the desert, 
by the darkness of night, mists, clouds, and storms, by death, 
by lies, and all the evil and restless stirrings of the soul ; but 
as soon as the diminished flow of the river swells again, the 
young crops grow green, a new sun lights and cheers the world, 
and disperses the mists, the human soul rises again in the other 
world to a new and everlasting life, truth triumphs over falsehood, and good 
conquers evil. Horus has overthrown Typhon, avenged his father, and restored 
him to his throne. Isis, the mother, is the feminine, and sympathetic element, 
formative, not begetting, the conceiving element of Plato, overflowing with love 
for the first and highest essence, which is goodness itself, though it must use 
that which is base and evil as its material and vehicle, even while it hates 
and shuns it. In this myth of the Divine family, which is amply illustrated 
by the monuments, every Egyptian saw a figurative representation of the fate 
of his own soul, and every dying man believed in a resurrection like that of 
the risen god. No wonder, then, that the grave of Osiris attracted all the 

pious souls in the country, and that devout princes and citizens commanded that 
their bodies should be brought to Abydos to be consecrated or interred under the 
shadow of the sanctuary. The vast cemeteries in which Mariette Pacha found 
graves of every period of Egyptian history from the very latest up to that of the 
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1 Plutarch de Iside. The principal facts are scattered through the hieroglyph ical texts, and have been given by M. 
Lef&bure, Le Mythe Osirien . In hieroglyphs Typhon is called Set. Many other interpretations have been given of this myth. 
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builders of the Pyramids, are the asylums where the dead, who were always conveyed 
by water, hoped to find eternal rest. 

The celebrated Temple of Abydos which was consecrated to this purpose, was 
built by Seti I. It is near the village of Arabat el Madfooneh, and in 1859 Mariette 
undertook the difficult task of disinterring the western portion, which was entirely 
covered by the detritus from a hill of the Libyan chain. 1 2 El Madfooneh means “ the 
buried.” Did the village 
of Arabat acquire this 
name from its ruined 
buildings, or from its as- 
sociation with the grave 
of Osiris. 3 

Most of the Egyp- 
tian temples are built on 
the same ground - plan, 
which I will presently lay 
before the reader, but the 
Temple of Abydos deviates 
from it completely ; the 
forecourt and pylons which 
lead up to its main en- 
trance are destroyed, but 
the interior of the temple 
is wonderfully preserved, 
and still deeply impresses 
the beholder. Seven 
chapels, all side by side (V., e — d) form the centre and core of the structure, and 
each of these must be regarded as a special sanctuary. The sanctuaries of Abydos 
were roofed over with well-rounded arches hewn out of blocks of stone, just as the 
large stone sarcophagi were covered with lids hollowed out on the inner side, and 
intended to represent the starry heaven that bends over the world and over the dead. 
At the farther end of each a hollow niche may be seen where stood formerly 
a statue of the Divinity, and in the door-post the holes are still visible to which the 
hinges of the brazen doors were fixed. In each of these sanctuaries a great god 
was especially worshipped. In the centre one (a) it was Amon, whom we shall 
hear more of in Thebes ; to his left (e — g) were Harmachis, the god of Heliopolis, 
Ptah of Memphis, and the king, Ra, being the earthly personification of the sun-god; 
to his right ( b — d ), Osiris, Isis, and Horus. These shrines lay outside the sepulchre 
of Osiris, which has not hitherto been discovered, any more than the shaft to which 
Strabo descended through a vaulted way. This tomb itself was the end and object 
of the voyages of the dead, and of the pilgrims who came from Upper and Lower 
Egypt to visit this, the most famous of the graves of Osiris. Seven doors, all walled 

1 Published by Mariette, in his work, Abydos, two vols., folio with plans and inscriptions. 

2 After the XVIIIth Dynasty, b.c. 1400, every deceased Egyptian was called “Osiris,” or “Osirian” — i.e., in the 

same condition as Osiris. 
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up but one (e — d, III.) led into the temple through the two vast pillared halls, 
which must be passed through (III. and IV.) to reach the sanctuary. In the first 
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POKECOUKT WITH PILLARS OP THE TEMPLE OP ABYD08. [ll. OF THE PLAN.] 


hall the ceiling was supported by twenty-four columns, and in the second, which was 
larger and finer, by thirty-six. In the former there were four, and in the latter six 
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groups of six, and the ways left open between these groups of columns led straight 
up to the door of the sanctuary, as did those between the outer columns and the wall. 
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The visitor who desired to approach the chapel of Amon through the centre 
opening saw, to the right and to the left, and wherever his eyes might turn, nothing 
but pictures and inscriptions, all concerning Amon, while any one approaching the 
sanctum of Osiris between the rows of pillars to the right, saw nothing but what 

referred to the ruler of the nether world ; and each of the roads leading up 

towards the seven vaulted chapels, at the farther end of the second great hall, 

was richly decorated on the same principle. 

Many w T ere the ceremonies to which the devotee was subjected who desired to 
be admitted to these sacred halls, which no unsanctified or uninitiated layman — 
as the inscriptions tell us — was permitted to approach. None but the highest 

priests and the king might enter the inner sanctuary, while the processions waited 
in the outer hall, and gazed with pious awe at the ceremonies performed in the 
vaulted chambers. No song, no music of flute or harp, might ever be heard in 
this temple, which was erected as a kenotaph, or honorary monument, by Seti I., 
probably on the site of a more ancient sanctuary, for we are told of such a res- 
toration in inscriptions of the Xllth Dynasty. His body rests in Thebes ; but his 
name was to be preserved near the head of Osiris, here at Abydos, with those of his 
forefathers, that he might here receive, under the auspices of the god with whom his 
spirit was united, the reverence and sacrifices of his descendants. The mummy was 
probably brought to Abydos, 1 and placed in front of the holy of holies — at any rate, 
the inscriptions tell us that the priests had to make the circuit of every chapel, to 
perform thirty-six ceremonies, to recite sacred litanies, to raise the veils that shrouded 
the statues of the gods, to dress them with scarfs, wreaths, and garments, and to 
worship and do them homage in very definitely prescribed spots. The space behind 
the seven sanctuaries was the scene of much preparation ; and this seems to have 
been most indispensable for the services performed in the chapel at Osiris, since it 
is only from that one chapel that a door leads into the hall with ten columns 
adjoining it at the back (VI.) and several rooms connected with it. On the columns 
and walls of both the great halls the Pharaoh is represented bowing forward to 
pour out a libation to the gods, burning incense, or kneeling to receive their gifts 
— the attributes of sovereignty or the symbols of the highest joys of life. These 
representations are in low relief, executed with unsurpassable care in a fine-grained 
limestone. Seti’s face is always given as a portrait, not in any way idealised, and 
his likeness to his son — Rameses II. — (Vol. I. p. 100), is unmistakable. Every 
sculpture of his time bears the stamp of careful finish ; but soon after his death 
the great masters who here handled the chisel in his service seemed to have ceased 
to work, for the numerous reliefs of the time of Rameses II., preserved in the first 
hall and the outer hall, where twelve pillars support the roof — both pictures and 
hieroglyphics — are far behind those of Seti’s reign as works of art. He survived 
the completion of the general planning and erection of his kenotaph in the rough, 


1 The sarcophagus of Seti I., of fine alabaster, covered with inscriptions relating to the sun’s passage through the 
Hades, is in the Soane Museum in London. The mummy has been just discovered in a gallery made by the XXIst Dynasty, 
near the Deir-el-Bahari, in a good state of preservation, and in one wooden mummy case with an inscription in “ hieratic ” 
recording that it had been deposited there during a foreign invasion in the reign of Her-hor, about B.C. 1100. First published by 
Duemichen in the Zeitsclirift filr jEgyptisclie Sprache, 1862. 
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as is proved by the wooden braces, in the form of swallows’ tails, which were 
intended to strengthen the connection of the blocks of stone, and which are all 
marked with his name. On the other hand, Seti must have left the larger portion 
of the interior decorations of this magnificent structure to his successor, and how 
that son acquitted himseli of his task he has recorded for posterity in a great 
inscription, which is preserved on the inner wall of the fore-hall (II.), and which I 
will refer to again on a later page. 

Though Mariette, and Mariette alone, deserves the credit of having cleared 
this noble edifice from sand, we owe the discovery of the most important of all 
the documents yefc found on Egyptian soil to the learning of Professor J. Duemichen 
of Strasburg. It consists of the long series of names of all the legitimate and 
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acknowledged Pharaohs who had ruled over Egypt up to the time of the builder 
of the kenotaph of Abydos, and was found in one of the southern side chambers. 
(VII.) of the temple of Seti. Just as the head of some noble house in our day 
might stand in the ancestral hall of his castle, and gaze at the portraits of his 
forefathers, so Seti, with his son and successor, stand before this list of names ; 
the father sacrifices before them with incense, while the son approaches them with 
songs of praise. 

Some time previously another similar tablet 1 had been found, among the ruins 
of the kenotaph which Rameses II. built for himself to the north of his father’s, 
with all the most costly materials — granite, alabaster, graywacke, and limestone 
from Mokattam. This list contained sixteen perfect names, and six injured ones ; 
a larger one had been found at Sakkarah, with thirty-nine perfect cartouches, and 


1 By Cailliaud in 1822, now in tlie British Museum. 
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only three damaged ; but that discovered by Duemichen includes seventy-six car- 
touches, beginning with Mena, the first king of Egypt, and ending with Seti. The 
immense importance of this monument in restoring the long catalogue of sove- 
reigns who ruled over the valley of the Nile is at once evident, but it derives 
its great practical value from the list of Pharaohs which has come down to us as 
the work of Manetho, a native of Sebennytus (now Semmenood). He, being a 
learned priest, and equally familiar with Greek and Egyptian, compiled it for 



A SPRING IN THE DESERT. 


Ptolemy Philadelphia, who desired to learn the early history of the land of which 
he — the son of a Macedonian — found himself the ruler. The history of Manetho has 
been lost, all but a few fragments, but his list of kings was preserved by Christian 
chroniclers, and it can now be verified and restored by the help of the list at 
Abydos. 1 

The name of Memnonium, which was given by the Greeks to the temple of Osiris 
at Abydos, I will discuss when I speak of Thebes, where it was also used. 

On the road back to the dahabeeyeh we meet a large caravan from the oases of 
the Libyan desert, bringing fresh dates (there are 65,000 fruit-bearing palms in the 


1 Manetho flourished some time between b.c. 294 — 246. 
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single oasis of el Khargeh), natron (native socla), and large bowls turned out of a 
single piece of wood, which come from Darfoor, and find a ready sale among the 
fellaheen and boatmen. 

Since the residence of the Mudeer has been removed from Girgeh to Sohag, 
where a great camel market is held, most of the caravans proceeding to the oasis of 
el Khargeh prefer to start from Sohag. 

The western oases run north and south, parallel to the course of the Nile, like a 
duplicate or outskirt of its fertile valley, broken up by broad belts of desert ; but 



THE MIRAGE. 


until very recently nothing accurate or satisfactory was known about them, though 
they are divided from the Nile towns by no more than five days’ journey across the 
desert. Lately, however, G. Rohlfs and his companions, in their expedition into 
the Libyan desert, have made us acquainted with them, with the ocean of sand in 
which they lie like islands, with their primitive condition of society, and with the 
plants and animals inhabiting them, from the hyaena and gazelle to the fossil marine 
remains preserved in the soil. The monuments existing in the oases themselves, and 
of which copies are now in the possession of every student, give us information upon 
the earliest history of the oases. The ancient remains of el Khargeh were examined by 
Brugsch on a subsequent journey, and admirably treated by him ; and his researches, 
with those of Duemichen, enriched our knowledge of ancient geography by the discovery 
of the names given to each oasis in Pharaonic times. Uit was their general 
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designation, and this means the concealed or enclosed, probably in allusion to the 
desert surrounding them. Later they were called uah, or plantations, whence the 
Koptic uah, or uahe, a dwelling or settlement, from which the Greek oasis is derived. 
The kings of Egypt took possession of these desert islands at an early period, and 
appointed governors to rule them. Thothmes II., one of the early kings of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, who expelled the Hyksos from the Valley of the Nile, erected 
a temple here to the Egj^ptian gods ; but the finest of the monuments preserved in 
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the oases date from the period of Darius I., king of Persia. The two other kings 
of this name, both surnamed “ the Great,” restored the sanctuaries founded by the 
son of Hystaspes , 1 and they were kept up with care till the time of Trajan . 2 As, at 
a later period, the Romans and Byzantines banished heretics to the oases — for instance, 
Nestorius, the bishop, who was sent to Hibis, i.e., el Khargeh — so the Pharaohs used 
them as a place of exile for personages held to be suspicious on political grounds; 
and Christian graves and ecclesiastical buildings prove that the citizens of the oases, 
whose culture is highly lauded by Olympiodorus, were principally Christians before 

1 Darius I. Hystaspes, or Darius I., ac. 521 — 485, and Darius II., or Nothos, b.c. 425 — 405. 

2 The fullest and most recent accounts of the oasis is that of Brugsch Pacha. There is another hy Professor Duemichen. 
It has been often visited by travellers, as Cailliaud, Von Minutoli, and Edmondson; but the journey of Brugsch Pacha and 
his work gave the first scientific and Egyptological description. 
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the incursion of Islam. At the present day they are almost without exception 
Mohammedans, and the sect of the Senoofees is active among them, and intent on 
inflaming and stirring up their fanaticism and intolerance. 

Wheat, barley, rice, and clover, cotton, and indigo shrubs, date and doom palms 
lemon, orange, and fig trees, and the Sont acacia, all flourish in the oases. The vine, 
which yielded a noble juice in the time of the Pharaohs, is now grown only for the 
sake of grapes for eating ; and in the great oasis of el Khargeh, which has 6,000 
inhabitants, this luxurious vegetation is watered from 150 springs, whose waters are 
diverted into numberless channels. This island in the desert, called by the Greeks 
Hibis, would seem to have been intimately connected with Abydos in former times, both 
religiously and politically, for the same governor ruled them both. In the Temple 
of Heb — i.e., Khargeh — built by Darius, which was especially dedicated to the gods 
of Thebes, the children of the sun, Shu and Tefnut, who were the gods of This, were 
also worshipped, and the mysteries of Osiris were performed in the upper storey of 
the Temple, which none but priests were permitted to enter. The five hymns to 
Amon engraved in stone, with which Darius decorated this temple, come down 
from an earlier period, and we shall have the opportunity of studying them when we 
visit the monuments of Thebes. 1 

Few readers would thank us for leading them from one oasis to another 
across the thirstiest region of the Sahara ; and though, even in this wide waste, 
the details of a desert journey are not devoid of pictures of natural beauty, of 
camping scenes, and exciting incidents, well suited to the pencil of the artist, no 
artist has hitherto penetrated into the Libyan desert. In other parts of the Sahara, 
on the other hand, caravans are frequent ; and their camels drinking at the wells, 
the Bedaween on foot or on horseback, the black-eyed girls and active youths, 
and, above all, the wonderful phenomenon of atmospheric refraction known as the 
“Fata Morgana” or mirage, have all been painted, and more than one spirited 
traveller 2 has given a vivid verbal picture of the waste that divides the oases. It 
has been proved, too, that the Libyan desert, before it assumed its present aspect, 
was covered by an ocean, that the waves of a vast sea moulded these shallow 
basin-shaped hollows and the dry torrent-beds (Wadees) with worn and rounded 
margins which are everywhere met with, and piled up the heaps of sand and 
pebbles, which occur in abundance, washing away the soil, and leaving the strange 
island-like “witnesses.” These “witnesses” give the part of the desert which imme- 
diately surrounds the oases a quite peculiar character. On the way from Sioot to 
Farafra, G. Rohlfs and his party passed a dripping cavern, with stalactites from 
three to four feet long hanging from the roof, and then came upon a whole town 
of such formations, which had a quite fairy-like effect, exhibiting the forms of pillars, 
towers, obelisks, houses, pyramids — in short, to use Rolilf’s own words, “ every shape 
and aspect which imagination could attribute to them.” They could not weary of 
gazing at this magical scene, where it was difficult to decide whether it was the 
work of men’s hands or a sportive trick of Nature. A picturesque range of heights 

1 Translations have been published by Brugsch Pacha, and in the Eecords of the Past, viii. p. 135. They are pantheistic. 
Alexander the Great visited the oasis of Amon, and afterwards assumed the title of Son of Amon, about b.c. 334. 

2 Among them Zittel, the geologist. 
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runs north and south, and the scene is diversified by mountain passes, isolated 
groups of rocks, sandy dunes, and precipices where calcareous spars glitter in the 
sun like a crystal mirror or like clusters of diamonds ; these vary the monotonous 
yellow-and-grey level of the desert, where, however, a great number of dwarfed plants 
and creeping creatures contrive to exist ; while the bleaching bones of camels now 
and again in some perilous spot serve to show the traveller that he has not missed 
his way. A journey across the Sahara is no doubt a toilsome and anxious business, 
but the air of the desert is so pure and light that it is a pleasure merely 
to breathe ; and how delicious is the rest, after a weary day’s march, when 
evening cools the air, and stars innumerable look down from the clear sky on 
the wanderer’s tent ! I, even I, have crossed wide tracts of desert, and I count 
the hours of undisturbed musing, of still possession of Nature unbroken by a 



A GIPSY TENT. 


sound, and of beneficent repose that I have enjoyed there, as among the happiest 
of my life ! 

I have often heard the great African traveller Heinrich Barth declare that 
lie never felt better or lighter-hearted than in the desert. On no other spot on 
earth may a man attain to a more perfectly collected mind, or to greater concen- 
tration of all his energies and faculties ; and it is not mere accident that represents 
the founders of most Oriental religions as having received their revelations in the 
desert. 

The fearless and proud Arabs of the western Sahara, on their swift high- 
bred horses, are rarely to be met with in the Libyan desert ; on the contrary, the 
tribes living near the Nile, who escort travellers with their camels, as drivers or 
as servants, are a very wretched and by no means wild people. However, a more 
manly bearing, and greater feeling for independence distinguish them very con- 
spicuously from the fellaheen, on whom they look down with great pride, calling 
themselves Arabs, in memory of the cradle of their race whence their more glorious 
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ancestors came into Egypt, and accommodating themselves with great difficulty to 
the fixed agricultural life of the descendants of the old Egyptians, who earn their 
bread in the sweat of their brow. 

We re-embark from the shore near Belianeh, and sail on past Farshoot: we 
allow our Re’ees to carry a present to a famous saint, who lives in the town of 
Ho. We stop to visit a few ancient tombs in the Libyan range near Hasr-es-Sayad, 
gaze with delight at the magnificent palm-groves which increase in size and beauty 



A SELLEll OF POTTERY. 


as we proceed southwards, and finally run into the harbour of Keneh, the Keno- 
polis of the Greeks. Huge stacks of earthen pots and jars of every size, and a 
number of smoking kilns, show at once what is the principal business of the town 
and neighbourhood. Many walls, roofs, and pigeon-houses, are actually built of jars ; 
and a little way from Girgeh we saw the first of those rafts of jars, by means of 
which pottery is conveyed from Keneh to Cairo. Here we may watch the con- 
struction of such a raft. It is made of large pots, placed mouth downwards, tied 
together, and then strengthened by the addition of a square wooden framework, 
with a strong tiller ; this is loaded with a quantity of vessels of all kinds. Most 
of the plain porous jars arid water-jugs used throughout Egypt have been manu- 
factured at Keneh from the very earliest times ; they are skilfully turned and 
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ornamented by hand, and were known in the time of the Pharaohs by a name 
still retained — seer, though the Arabic word ballas is now often used instead. The 
town is at about a quarter of an hour’s ride from the harbour, and is the largest 
and handsomest in Upper Egypt next to Sioot ; it is said to have a population 
of more than 10,000. There is a fearful magnificence about the house of the great 
Koptic merchant, Bishara, who is both French and German consul, for it lacks 
nothing of the decoration and splendour which the ingenuity of modern Arabic 
tastelessness can devise. The facade is covered with a perfect menagerie of beasts 
in red, orange, and yellow ; and if it could be transported to a European town it 



FELLAH FERRY BETWEEN KENEH AND DENDERA. 


would be thought that some lucky schoolboy, with whole vats full of paint, had been 
turned loose to work his will upon it. Here it excites the most ardent admiration, 
and the Nile boatmen, and camel-drivers talk of it with rapture as they rest and 
gossip. In the reception room of this mansion M. Bishara not unfrequentlv invites 
guests to a “ fantasia,” as it is called — a performance of singing and dancing ; and 
Keneh is particularly famous for its dancing and singing gipsy girls, known as 
Ghawazee, some of whom we have already seen at the fair at Tanta. They are 
collected out of the most wonderful caves, and tents, and open-air encampments. 
Many of the families whose daughters they are live in the vicinity of the cattle 
markets ; their fathers frequently deal in horses, camels, and asses, and the demand 
for these beasts is considerable in Keneh, which has long since supplanted the 
ancient Koptos (now Kuft) as the starting-point of the caravans travelling from 
the Nile to the Red Sea and the harbour of Koseyr. In former times great quan- 

dd 
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tities of corn were exported from Egypt to Arabia by this route — of . which I will 
give a fuller account when we make an expedition into the province of Ababdeli 
— but now the grain destined for Djiddah is more commonly sent round by Suez. 
The traffic between Keneh and Mecca is still very considerable at the season 
of the pilgrimage, for many pilgrims from Upper Egypt, Nubia, the Soodan, and 
the Mohammedan provinces of Central Africa, prefer the route by Keneh and Koseyr, 
and Djiddah is easily reached from that port by sailing or steam vessels. The pilgrims 
returning from their pious expedition are wont to abandon themselves in this gay 
city of pottery to an unbridled enjoyment of Oriental pleasures, and to discount 
very considerably the merit they have acquired by their dutiful visit to the Kaabah. 
Instead of wine a kind of mead is prepared here, and greatly relished ; it is a primi- 
tive means of intoxication made from honey. It is only the pilgrim accompanied by his 
harem who lives temperately, lingers no longer in Keneh than is absolutely necessary, 
and is welcomed home solemnly and affectionately by his relations and fellow-citizens. 

In the fair at Tanta we could trace a survival of the extravagant festivities 
of Bubastis ; and here at Keneh it is impossible not to refer the dissipated pleasures 
in which the pilgrims revel to the excesses practised in the worship of Hathor, 
whose temple at Dendera was just opposite to Keneh. That city — called Ta-en-tarer 
by the Egyptians, and Tentyris by the Greeks — has vanished from the earth, but 
the temple, where the “ fair of face,” the “ golden ” goddess was worshipped, is 
wonderfully well preserved — a fact which seems all the more extraordinary when we 
remember that it was close to Dendera that the first great communities of monks 
were formed, the sworn foes of all the works of the heathen. 

A ferry barge will convey us and a few stragglers from a caravan across the 
river, asses and all, and after a brisk ride of rather more than an hour we alight 
in front of the beautiful and graceful Temple of Hathor, which enables us to become 
acquainted with the whole internal arrangement of an Egyptian temple in the 
minutest detail, and almost to be spectators of the worship of the goddess. The savants 
of the French expedition long ago described this wonderful and beautiful temple 
with admiration and delight. Its architects, it would seem, had inspiration from 
the genius of Greek art. We owe our full appreciation of its treasures in inscrip- 
tions, which cover every chamber, hall, and passage of this temple — nay, even the 
subterranean crypt — to the erudite Johannes Duemichen, who devoted himself 
repeatedly and for months at a time, to investigating them, and gave whole years of 
zealous and successful industry to studying this temple, and its twin brother, 
the Temple of Horus, at Edfoo. To him, too, we are indebted for a complete 
history of the building of this sanctuary, a comparatively late structure, though 
still of extreme antiquity, as derived from the inscriptions that cover its walls. 
The first plan for its erection was made, it would seem, under Cheops (Chufu), 
the builder of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, and not upon papyrus, but on 
the skin of an animal. The building was worked at during the second half of the 
old Empire, and down to the time of the XHth Dynasty, which we have already 
heard much about at Beni Hasan ; and after the expulsion of the Hyksos Tliothmes III. 
undertook its restoration. In the course of centuries it suffered so much dilapidation 
that it had to be rebuilt under the Ptolemies, and certainly earlier than Ptolemy X. 
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(Soter II.), whose name we find in a few of the series of hieroglyphics which cover 
the subterranean chambers. The later Ptolemies and the Roman emperors, 
down to Trajan, continued to add to its interior decoration and inscriptions. 
The latest of these is of the time of Trajan ; and thus this 

temple, as we now see it, is in fact, 
a work of the later Greek and Roman 
rulers of Egypt. It may, neverthe- 
less, be regarded as an example of 
an ancient Egyptian temple, for its 
ground-plan agrees exactly with that 
always adopted in the time of the 
Pharaohs ; and a few architectural 
features which are wanting in the sanc- 
tuary of Hathor can be supplied by a 
reference to those of Edfoo and Thebes, 
of which the external portions are 
better preserved than those of Dendera. 

As regards the condition of its interior, 
no other temple is more perfect than 
this, and only that of Edfoo can at 
all compare with it. 

GROUND PLAN OF DENDERA. . GROUND PLAN OF EDFOO. 

Here, as on every occasion ol lay- 
ing the foundation of a temple, the 

king, or his representative, had to perform certain prescribed ceremonies with particular 
implements. Duemichen, in his history of the Temple of Dendera, has given us an 



PROPYLON AT DENDERA. . GATE WITH PROPYLON. 


account of the most important. They are represented on the northern and southern 
walls of that temple in the same order in which they were performed. First of all, 
the boundaries of the site were marked off with a rope , 1 and then the kneading of the 
first brick out of the soil of the sacred enclosure was begun, the earth being mixed 




1 This was called “ stretching the rope ” in the ancient inscriptions. 
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with grains of incense and myrrh, and moistened with wine. The ceremony of 
strewing gravel, which then followed, seems to have been imitated by the Macedonian 
conqueror when he founded the city of Alexandria (Vol. I., p. 4). The fifth solemn 
office benefited the endowment of the Temple ; it consisted in an offering made by 
the Pharaoh, of bricks made of precious metal and precious stones. At the sixth 
ceremony the Pharaoh laid the first stone, setting an upright block in its place with 
the help of a crowbar. The seventh was the purification of the Temple ; the 
Pharaoh with his right hand strewed a handful of natron and grains of incense, 
prepared expressly for this purpose, between the statue of Hatlior and the model 
of the temple. Finally came two ceremonies, which figured the offering or dedication 
of the temple to the Divinity. First (the eighth office), the king stretched out his 
right arm over the model which stood between him and the goddess ; and then (the 
ninth and last of the ceremonies), he bent his right arm in protection over the model. 
This model has the form of a shrine crowned with a hollow cornice, and is the 
hieroglyphic sign for the general idea of a temple or sanctuary. 

In all these ceremonies the king did not use the actual tools of the mason and 
labourer, but only elegant models of them, easy to handle, as our modern royalties 
use a silver trowel when they lay foundation-stones. Such miniature tools have been 
found, and are preserved in the museum at Leyden. 1 The structure was begun at 
the sanctuary, the Holy of Holies, the inmost core and centre of the whole building 
(I in the plan) ; then the crypts, and the passages and rooms adjoining the sanctuary 
were constructed. In front of the Holy of Holies came, first, two small halls (1 and 2) 
with side chambers, then a spacious hall (II) with a roof supported by six pillars ; 
this opened into three rooms on each side, and, in front of all, the vast hypostyle (III), 
with twenty-four pillars, was erected the last. A straight flight of steps, and a winding 
stair both led to the roof, on which there were six rooms and an airy pavilion. It 
was usual to add to the hypostyle a paved court with a colonnade on two, three, or 
on all four sides — the peristyle — and this was done at Edfoo, of which also a plan 
is here laid before the reader (see the plan of Edfoo, IV). This extensive space was 
entered by the propyla (Edfoo, V and Va), huge door-posts, each consisting of a 
tower in the form of an oblong truncated pyramid. Between these was the gateway, 
and obelisks, and colossi were frequently erected near this great entrance, which was 
approached between two rows of sphinxes, that guarded the broad paved way along 
which processions passed, and this road was not unfrequently interrupted by large 
independent gateways, such as we call triumphal arches, built of stone. 

At Dendera, 2 which was not finished till the time of the Roman emperors, who 
were far less liberal to the Egyptian priesthood than either the Pharaohs or the 
Ptolemies had been, the building had neither a peristyle nor propyla. However, 
Domitian and Trajan caused a propylon to be erected in front of the main entrance 
to the temple, and this remains well preserved to this day. It was decorated with 
tall wooden masts, of which the inscription states that they were tipped with 


1 Leeman’s Mott. Egypt, du Muse e des Pays-Bas a Leide. Models of those used by Tliothmes III. on the occasion of 
erecting one of the pylons at Thebes, like those at Leyden, are in the British Museum. They are inscribed with the name of the 
monarch, and of the ceremony. Others are in the Museum of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick Castle. 

2 The temple of Dendera, plans, views, and inscriptions, have been published by Mariette. 
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copper 1 “ to break the storms of heaven.” Can it be, as Brugsch and Duemichen sup- 
pose, that these were in fact lightning conductors? The propylon, before which these 
remarkable poles were placed, interrupted a high enclosing wall of bricks of Nile mud, 
which formerly ran round the whole extent of the temple precincts, which were 300 
metres or about 900 feet square, and which was intended here, as in every other sanctuary 
of the Nile, to exclude the profane, not merely from setting foot on sacred ground, but 
from catching a glimpse of it. It is difficult to believe, but it is confirmed by many 
inscriptions, that the temples of Egypt, whose construction, maintenance, and en- 
dowment, made such vast claims on the powers and wealth of the people, were open 
only to a small number of the elect, but were absolutely impenetrable to the uninitiated 
and the common people. These last were only permitted to prostrate themselves 
on the temple highway before the great processions, when the god was carried abroad, 
and on certain festivals, after endless purifications, they were admitted to the forecourt 
of the temple, there to offer up gifts and prayers. The interior of the sanctuary, 
which more immediately interests us here, since, as I have said, the outer courts, 

as they exist at Edfoo, Thebes, and Philae, are wanting at Dendera, might never 

be entered but by the three orders of the initiated, and even these were forbidden 
to penetrate beyond the door which led from the great hypostyle (III.) into the 
smaller pillared hall (II.).- In this last, which was called “the Hall of the Presence 
of her Majesty,” the goddess, the statue of Hathor was revealed to the elect ; not 
the head only, which was made of gold and precious stones, and preserved in the 
inmost sanctuary, but a full-length figure, from whose beautiful bosom the veil was 
raised on special occasions. The elect collected in crowds on great festivals at the 
door, leading into the second hall, to catch a glimpse of the “beauty of the goddess.” 
The lay populace, who were admitted to the outer court, could only see into the 
hypostyle, called in the inscriptions the “ Great Court of Heaven,” and care was 
taken that even those who stood nearest to the great gate should not see over 
the whole extent of the enclosure of the temple precincts, for the columns of the 
outer row were connected together by a wall 2 reaching half-way up their height. Thus 

those who visited the temple had to guess much more than they saw. The layman 

could catch a glimpse of forms whose proportions greatly transcended those of the 
every-day world that surrounded him, but he could neither take in their magnitude 
nor discern in the dim distance where they ended ; the initiated might glance round the 
vast extent of the hypostyle, but even to him the interior of the temple was closed, 
and his heart quailed with reverent dread when his eye ventured to turn towards the 
mystical and impenetrable gloom of the veiled Holy of Holies. 3 Looking round the great 
hall, where he was privileged to stand, his trembling soul seemed to expand before the 
mystery of the Divinity, so close to him, and yet so incomprehensible ; for the place he 
stood in was lofty, spacious, harmonious, and grand, a fitting abode for the presence of 
Hathor, with whose attributes he, as a well-educated believer, was perfectly familiar. 


1 Or the metal uasm, supposed to he brass or bronze. 

2 These were of basalt, and ornamented with figures of Nectanebo in the temple of Rosetta, dedicated to Atum, 
Three of these slabs are in the British Museum. 

3 A description of the arrangements of a temple, and the appropriate decorations of each chamber, is given by Mariette, 
in his Monuments of Upper Egypt. 
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The goddess’s name signifies “the abode of Horus,” i.e., the external world, 
the presentment of the divinity in which it dwells and is revealed. Hence, it has 
been said with justice, that she had a primaeval cosmical significance, and her 
worship in Egypt is undoubtedly primaeval, for sacrifices were offered to her by the 
builders of the first Pyramids and their contemporaries. She was worshipped not 
only as Neith, the local goddess of Sais, but throughout the valley of the Nile, as 
one of the immortals of the cycle of Osiris. She is Isis, and yet her essential 
attributes are not perfectly identical with those of that goddess, although Horus is 



MAMISIj OR PLAGE OF BIRTH. OF DENDERA. 


her son, as well as that of Isis, and she, too, is frequently represented with the head 
of a cow, which was the animal sacred to her. She, also, may be defined as the 
female element of the fundamental essence of all being ; but Isis is the earth made 
fruitful by Osiris, the formative power that bestows growth, development, and 
quickening ; Hathor is the aesthetic element, that makes her offspring fair to look upon. 
Isis is Nature purposive, fitting the means to the end ; Hathor is Nature beautiful, 
inviting us to contemplation. Both the goddesses personify alike the course of 
development and decay, but Isis is matter in its universal sense; Hathor is the 
harmonious development of being. Both on the monuments are called “the mother” 
and “ the nurse,” for they receive into themselves the forms of things and cherish 
them as a nurse does a child : Isis by nursing them at her breast and in her 
arms, so that they are incessantly transmuted into ever new forms ; Hathor, not 
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merely by fondling and cradling and feeding them, but by training them in truth, 
beauty, and goodness. We meet them in the under world as well as in the upper 
world ; again as the cow, which as it gives birth every morning to the young Sun, 
the child Horus, also leads the soul of the deceased to a new life. The fate and 
history of the human soul are everywhere symbolised by the course of the Sun, 
and as the old sun must find its grave every day behind the western horizon, to 
rise anew next day, so the departed soul is laid in the lap of Hatlior, to rise again 
to “a beautiful portion.” Hence Hathor is called the mother of Horus; but she, who 
appears to have been originally a celestial divinity, is also the wife of the Sun god, 
for her son, who symbolises the ever-recurring cycle of re-creation, is his own father. 
It was this primaeval Egyptian conception of the divinity of Nature which gave rise to 
the fact that in no temple on the Nile was only one divinity or pair of divinities wor- 
shipped. The celestial personages are always in groups of at least three — usually son, 
father, and mother-wife — and we constantly meet with such triads or trinities. At Den- 
dera eleven divinities are united to form a cycle, besides many other objects of worship, 
among which we find personifications of the elements hold the highest place. This 
cycle consists of four forms of Hathor and five of Horus, and, besides these, of Alii, 
the great son of Hathor — the beautiful child with the lotus-flower, who appears in 
the morning, and is the nearest representative of the Eros of the Greeks — Osiris, 
the “good spirit” (Un-nefer), called “the deceased,” and Isis, the great mother of the 
gods. These were those principally worshipped, and their chief was Hathor, of Den- 
dera, the sovereign of gods and goddesses, who existed from the beginning, who filled 
earth and heaven with her beneficence ; the good, true, and beautiful ; at whose 
appearing God and men rejoiced ; the golden, the fair-faced goddess of love, the 
mistress of women, the aid of those in childbirth ; who, when the feast ran high, 
stirred all hearts as queen- of garlands, perfumes, song, and dancing. By her side 
stood the Horus of Edfoo, as her husband, and her son was another Horus called 
the “ uniter of the two worlds ” (Sam taui). 

From the time of Thothmes III., on the occasion of a particular festival, the 
Horus of Edfoo received a visit from Hathor, whose statue was conveyed in a boat 
with a solemn procession up to that place. The temple there is no less rich in 
inscriptions referring to Hathor than that of Dendera, and if we consider them as 
a whole we are brought to the conclusion that although some Greek ideas have 
become incorporated with the conception they disclose of the essence and attributes 
of this goddess, every portion of the fundamental notions on which it rests had its 
roots in Egyptian soil. The ancient goddess of heaven and of love became at a later 
period, and by processes easy to trace, Aphrodite and the daughter of the Sun ; the 
queen of song, dancing, and festivity, became the muse of each art ; but long 
before there was any intercourse between the Egyptians and Hellenes she owned 
those attributes which still are hers on the latest inscriptions, even those of the 
seven Hathors, who stand like fairies by the cradle of the new-born infant, and 
foretell its fate through life . 1 

1 In the different fairy tales or folk lore found in hieratic papyri, the “ seven Athors,” or “ seven cows ” of the goddess, 
appear at the birth, and prognosticate, like fairy godmothers or Fates, the future of the child. Probably Pharaoh dreamed of 
these seven cows before the years of plenty and famine, as prognosticated by Joseph. As the cow, she was “ the great cow, the 
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In most of the Egyptian temples, where a triad of gods was worshipped, there 
was a particular structure {held, or mamisi ) which was designated as the birthplace of 
the young god. Such a structure is to be found at Dendera, though, unfortunately, 
for the greatest part covered by sand. It was a small shrine by the side of the great 
temple, and it was here that the joyful moment was hailed with joy when it was said 
that Horus first saw the light, and flatteringly referred to the young prince, whose 
father, at the time, wielded the sceptre of Egypt as the vicar of the sun-god, Ra. 
It is worthy of mention that these side temples used formerly to be called Typhonian ; 
but they have nothing whatever to do with Typhon. Champollion first detected their 
true significance, and we know now that the voracious deity, which was formerly 
supposed to represent the foe of Osiris, and of which a presentment is to be seen 
in most of the birth-places, was called Bes, 1 and is said to have been introduced into 
Egypt from the land of incense, and presided over the toilet of women. 

If we now return to the great hall of Dendera, we can understand the profound 
impression it must have produced on believers. Wherever the eye 
turns it meets an image of the goddess ; even the capitals of the 
columns were decorated with faces of Hathor, and the abacus had 
the form of a little temple. The ceiling, on which all the stars 
of the Egyptian night were carefully represented in relief, as 
travelling across the celestial ocean in barques, attracted the 
glance of the worshipper, and his senses were ravished by the 
incense, the songs of priests, the music of lutes and pipes, that 
reached him from the inner sanctuary. 

In the tomb temple of Osiris, at Abydos, no sound but a soft 
murmur ever broke the stillness of the sacred spot ; but at Dendera 
the gay goddess was worshipped gaily ; and when, on great festi- 
vals, she emerged from her sanctuary, and was revealed to the 
initiated, and then, concealed in her barque, was borne among 
the people, every head was crowned with flowers, and every cup was filled with wine. 
We are shown these festivals in many of the inscriptions, and one of these says : 
“ The gods of heaven rejoice ; both banks of the Nile triumph. The heart of all 
that lives on earth is enlarged, the Hathors use the tambourine, and the Isis goddesses 
their drinking-flasks. The people of Dendera are drunk with wine, wreaths of flowers 
are on their heads.” 

The inner chambers of the temple itself, however, had no share in these wild 
festivities. They may be justly considered as a vast and highly elaborate sacristy 
surrounding the calm retirement of the holy of holies ; in them the sacred vessels 
were kept, and the incense and the water of purification prepared which were required 
for the service of the gods and in the processions. The lower storey alone of the 
temple of Hathor included twenty-seven rooms, and several corridors, which we 
may arrange in five groups : — 1, the “Great Hall of Heaven” (III. in the plan) ; 2, the 



mother of Ra, or the sun, her first-born.” In the monuments she has generally cow’s ears on account of this relationship, and 
sometimes the head of a cow. Her worship was as old as the IV th Dynasty or age of the Pyramids. 

1 Bes, or Bessa, came from Punt or Somali. The word Bes seems to mean “ the hide of the lion,” with which he was 
covered. Deprived of the leonine attributes, his type is that of a child, like Ptah — Socharis — Osiris. 
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smaller pillared hall of the presence of the goddess, and the two halls (prosekoi), 
behind it (II., 2 and 1) ; 3, the Sekos, or Holy of Holies (I.) ; 4, the twenty-two 
chambers surrounding this and its ante-chamber ; 5, the steps leading to the roof 
(3 and 4). Each of these rooms was devoted to a special use, bearing some reference 
to the gods of the temple ; and the inscriptions on their walls, as well as the history of 
the building, which were cleared from rubbish and interpreted by Duemichen with 
immense labour, inform us — new comers into their old world — what was the name borne 
by each room, what was kept or prepared in it, and how large it was in Egyptian 
measurements. Calendars inscribed in the temple inform us of all the festivals held 



CLEOPATRA, FROM AN EGYPTIAN REPRESENTATION. 


there, and other records tell us who were 
the princes who finished each chamber 
of the sanctuary. Even the darkest cor- 
ridors and hardly accessible crypts are 
covered from top to bottom with pictures 
and inscriptions in high relief, which prove 



CLEOPATRA, FROM A GREEK COIN. 


that the priesthood paid the same honours to the Ptolemies and to the Roman emperors 
as they had formerly done to the Pharaohs. Though the sculptures in this and the 
other temples of the same period are not to be compared for grandeur and simplicity 
of style with those we admired so much in the tombs of the First Empire and in the 
temple at Abydos, they are very carefully executed, and attract the eye by a variety 
in the written symbols which was unknown in earlier times. The crowd of new 
hieroglyphics indeed render them rather difficult to decipher ; and this was done 
on purpose, for the priests endeavoured to express the mystical things, which at an 
earlier period they hesitated to write even on the temple walls, in such a way 
as to baffle the comprehension of the laity. Thus it happens that when once the 
great difficulties in the way of deciphering the inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period 
had been overcome, they yielded far more knowledge of the Egyptian mythology and 





CLEOPATRA. 
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religion than those of an earlier elate, and things that those do not reveal are explained 
by these in an intelligible language, though written in an obscure cypher. 

How enchanting it is to wander from room to room, for any one who is able 
to learn from the records that surround him all that took place in each of them 
centuries ago ; who seeks in the prosekos, behind the hall of the presence, the spot 
where stood the table of sacrifice, on which the offerings of the pious were laid ; 
who finds the names of the next following chamber, the middle room, and of the 
sanctuary — the concealed and mysterious hiding-place of the sacred bark, Tes-nefru, in 
which the statue of Hathor was borne out into the air on the shoulders of priests, who 
reads that none but the king and the ministering priests might enter this, the very 
heart of the sanctuary. The sacred sistrum of the goddess was also preserved here. 

Of the smaller rooms, that next to the centre hall was used for keeping the 
priests’ raiment and scarves. In two rooms to the right of the sanctuary (I) the 
treasure of the temple was preserved, one of the three to the left of the hall of 
the presence was called the laboratory, and served for the preparation of incense 
and essences for the worship of the goddess. We could even imitate all the pre- 
parations here concocted by the priest-chemists, for the old recipes by which they 
worked still exist, chiselled in the stone walls of their laboratory. The holy water 
used in the services of the temple was kept in a special room ; in another, costly 
vases and vessels ; in a third, the sacred sistrum of Hathor ; a fourth was the 
workshop, where the vessels of the priests were made or repaired ; and, besides 
these, many chambers, like the side-chapels of a Roman Catholic cathedral, were 
dedicated to particular gods, and to services in their honour. Among these we find 
the throne-room of Ra, and outside the chambers of the other gods, the “birth- 
chamber of the wife of Osiris” — where the high festival was held on the day when 
Isis first saw the light, “ to the joy of all the gods and goddesses.” This, the 
greatest of all the festivals held in this temple, was celebrated on the fourth of the 
five intercalary days of the Egyptian year, and inaugurated the new year with a 
joyful “ St. Silvester’s night,” so to speak. Then there were processions, of which we 
have as full particulars as of the other festivals held in the sanctuary of Hathor, 
all of which are set down in a special calendar of festivals. There was a New 
Year’s Feast on the two first days of the first month — Thot ; a feast of Horus, 
the “ uniter of the two worlds,” with which was connected a festival of the dead ; 
a great feast of Osiris, which began in the evening and was carried on on the 
sacred lake, and which reminds us of the nocturnal feast of Osiris at Sais, of which 
Herodotus speaks. Other processions on various occasions were made to the “ birth- 
chamber temple,” of which mention has been made, to the city of Dendera and its 
southern portico, and to the city of Horus — Apollinopolis, Edfoo — whither Hathor 
was annually conveyed to visit her husband in the festal barque. Often the 
priests marched round the roof with the sacred images, barques, and emblems. 
Here there were two sets of three rooms each, all dedicated to Osiris. The northern 
row of chambers were frequented by the representatives of the districts of Lower 
Egypt, the southern set by those of Upper Egypt, who resorted here to testify their 
reverence for the grave of Osiris, which was the foremost uncovered room among 
those lying to the north. 
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It may be remembered that the god was divided into pieces, and each district 
named, including, of course, that of Dendera, long regarded itself as the possessor of a 
portion of a limb which had been buried within its territory. These inestimable relics 
seem to have been carried about from one tomb of Osiris to another in costly re- 
liquaries or caskets, and thus to have been brought here . 1 A small and airy pavilion 
on the roof of this temple, which appears, like another and still more beautiful one in 
the island of Philae, to have been built after a Greek model adapted to Egyptian 
requirements, was the scene of the solemn services of the great New Year’s festival, 
which was dedicated to Hathor . 2 

It is true there is nothing purely Greek in this temple ; still it exhibits throughout 
such a subtle relation and proportion of parts and 
such a harmonious co-ordination of the whole struc- 
ture, that we cannot but feel that influence which 
was undoubtedly exerted by Greek architecture over 
the Egyptian under the later Ptolemies ; though no 
doubt, setting aside a few Greek inscriptions, which 
occur among the hieroglyphics, no part of the rich 
ornament lavished in every portion of the temple is 
other than Egyptian, and the decoration of the great 
sanctuary of Hathor must have been of truly Oriental 
magnificence. It was in no respect second to that 
of Edfoo, and of that, the hieroglyphic records of its 
building give a wonderful description. The walls were 
decorated with gold, and the inner chambers with 
gorgeous colours, the doors were of brass, and the 
door-posts and bolts overlaid with gold, and all the 
sacred vessels were of precious metals and stones. The 
light of the innumerable lamps which burned in its 
chambers was softened by the clouds of odorous vapour 
that rose from censers and vases of perfume ; and the 
libations of grape-juice and wine which were offered 

there were so lavish that it is said they loosened the LION OF DENDERA. 

slabs of the pavement. And everywhere what an 

abundance of flowers and wreaths, jubilation, singing, and music, are heard on all 
sides in the worship of the Goddess of Beauty ! 

Following the procession in fancy down from the roof, and marching with it round 
the temple precincts, we first admire the industry of the stonemasons who covered 
even the outer walls with inscriptions from top to bottom. From among these 
Duemichen disinterred records of the building, of the highest importance ; those, 
however, relating to the famous Cleopatra and her son by Caesar, Csesarion, have 

1 On the ceiling of one of the southern rooms the famous Zodiac of Dendera, the age and value of which were at 
first greatly overrated, was discovered ; it is now preserved in Paris. It is of the age of Nero. 

2 The inscriptions and plans of this temple have been fully published by Mariette in his “ Denderah,” 4 vols. fc., 
Paris, 1870 — 1873; and Duemichen, “ Bauurkunde der Tempelanlagen von Dendera,” 8vo, Leipzig, 1865, gives an abstract of 
some of the principal results. 
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the greatest interest for the general public. The reader sees here the portrait of this 
famous woman as rendered by an Egyptian sculptor, and may compare it with that 
on a Greek silver coin, and with Hans Makart’s imaginary picture of the celebrated 
and gifted princess. 

On the external wall of most of the temples of the Ptolemaic period, as in those 
of the temple at Dendera, we see lions with the fore-part projecting from the wall, 
which seem to have been intended as supports for carrying the gutters. They were 
ceitainly first devised in Lower Egypt, where heavy storms are more frequent, and 
introduced from thence into the almost rainless provinces of the south, to which Dendera 
belongs. These also lefer, as Brugsch was the first to detect from the inscriptions by 
which they aie surrounded, to the zodiacal sign of the Lion as the bringer of the 
inundation. 

To those unaccustomed to such matters it must seem hardly possible for even the 
student to find a clue through the hundreds and thousands of inscriptions and of 

pictures which cover this building inside and out like 
a web thrown over every single stone ; but this is, in 
fact, far less difficult than it would seem at the first 
glance, because in every Egyptian temple the same 
subjects are treated of in the pictures and inscriptions 
which occur in analogous places. Just as the architect 
was compelled to subordinate the building to a certain 
plan, so was the sculptor bound by certain ancient 
and sacred regulations. Any one familiar with 

one of these structures, can easily find the clue 
in the others, and it is for this reason, and to avoid 
repetitions, that I have described the temple of Den- 
dera with so much detail, and adopted it as a type 
and example. 

The propyla are, unfortunately, absent. It was usual to cover their broad 
sloping sides and external walls with pictures and inscriptions, illustrating the victories 
o the Pharaohs over foreign enemies in such a way that they were visible and 
intelligible even to the people to whom an entrance into the temple precincts was 
denied. The great temple at Thebes will afford a favourable opportunity for the 
contemplation of these warlike scenes, while, on the other hand, the temples built 
under the Ptolemies — like this at Dendera — exhibit another class of paintings and 
inscriptions, which, being displayed at a level where they are easily seen, both on the 
outer walls and within the different chambers, can be more thoroughly investig’ated 
here than elsewhere. Their object and purpose is to exhibit in a special manner the 
religious and political distribution of the land under the Pharaohs, and they consist 
of a long series of female or of hermaphrodite figures, at the head of which marches 
the king, often accompanied by his wife, offering gifts to the image of the chief 
divinity of the temple, who looks down upon him. Each of these figures represents a 
Nomos, or district, and they are identified by the structure borne on their heads, which 
in each consists of the symbol of a tract of land intersected by canals, of a sort of 
pedestal ornamented with a riband, and, above this, an animal or an object, which 
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serves as a badge to distinguish the district each represents. By the side is given a 
more or less detailed description of the sub-divisions of the provinces, of their chief 
towns, canals, fields, and the back-land, as it was called, with its pools and tanks. 
Besides this, we learn the names of the chief divinities of their temples, of the graves of 
Osiris they possess, and what portions of the god were buried there ; of the snakes, 
trees, and barks sacred to the gods of the Nomos, with those of their high-priests and 
priestesses. Finally, they enumerate the great feasts of the gods, and the persons, 
animals, and objects held reprobate in the chief temple of each province. The number 
of the districts varied at different times — there are generally twenty-two of Upper, and 
twenty-two of Lower Egypt. The former are easily and certainly determined, for 
they follow each other in an unbroken series by the side of the Nile, the natural 
meridian of the country ; but the limitation of the districts of the Delta presents 
great difficulties, from their situation beside each other. The exactitude with which 
the nomes were measured is proved by the first exact measurement of the earth, which 
was accomplished by Eratosthenes 1 in Alexandria, and to which I shall have further 
occasion to allude. We have learned from the temple of Hathor at Dendera all that 
can be derived of most importance to the general visitor, and must now quit it. Ere 
leaving Keneli we must buy some of the finely-formed jars for the friends we have left 
at home. But then who would linger when Thebes is his next destination ? — Thebes, 
and the monuments preserved there from the period of Egypt’s greatest glory. 

1 Principal Librarian of the Museum of Alexandria in the time of the Ptolemies, in the time of Philadelphus. 
about b.c. 300. 
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and weeks fly fast, and the 
heat is now very great, for months 
have slipped by since we arrived 
in Thebes. The dahabeeyeh lies 
at anchor not far from the Temple 
of Amon at Luxor, and our Re’eis 
and sailors have had a good time 
of it, for their vessel lay close 
to the bank, where other Nile 
boats in succession take up their moorings for a 
time. But the Nile every year carries away a new 
tract of the shore ; even the ruins of Luxor must 
sooner or later fall a prey to the river if the 
Government continues to leave the destructive 
current to its own will and way. 

The day after our arrival in Thebes we hunted 
through the tombs in the Libyan range to find 
one suited to our purpose, and then took up our 
abode in it with our trunks and book -boxes, 
kitchen utensils, beds, tables, and chairs, from the 
dahabeeyeh, after one of the sailors had cleared our 
cave-dwelling of the accumulated dust of centuries. 
The Kopt Todrus — the German consular-agent — and his son Moharreb — a remarkably 
efficient man, who speaks a variety of languages, and who during our long 
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residence among the tombs did not fail to forward our letters, whether coming or 
going — assisted us with their advice during the move. The consul’s brother, a 
highly-accomplished and charming man, who lives not far from our tomb, and with 
whom we soon were friends, lent us the necessary camels for the removal of our baggage, 

and we soon felt quite at home in our 
new and not inconvenient quarters. My 
bed stood in the innermost chamber over 
the ruined sarcophagus or mummy-case, 
and the niche which formerly contained 
the statue of my predecessor — a prominent 
official who, after his death, took posses- 
sion of this, his “everlasting abode” — was 
arranged to receive my washing appa- 
ratus. The friend who accompanied me 
slept in a side chamber, and our sitting 
and dining room could at any time be 
closed by drawing a curtain, brought 
hither from the saloon cabin of the dalia- 
beeyeh. The large ante-chamber was the 
scene of Ismael’s and Saleh’s acliieve- 
donkey-hoy at thebes. ments at the improvised fireplace, and 

there our men lived. These were two 
sailors, and a man from Abd-el-Kurnah, a good-tempered, handy, and capital 
fellow, called Alee, who had formerly been servant to my colleague Duemiclien, and 
who had learnt from him the art of taking off incised inscriptions and pictures 
with blotting paper and a sponge and brushes. He was, of all the fellaheen I 
ever saw, the biggest and tallest, and his long arms reached up to a 
height which no other mortal could have touched without the aid of a 
ladder. Then we had three asses and their drivers ; two of the beasts 
served us to ride on, and the third was employed in fetching water. 

To this staff in our legitimate employ a considerable contingent of 
volunteers was added ere long ; fellah lads, who held the lights for our 
work in the tombs, and who grew wonderfully clever in following the 
direction of our eyes or our fingers as we copied and wrote ; little 
girls who, for a few pieces of copper, brought us drinking-water in 
graceful pitchers ; Abd-el-Rasool, the hunter, who knew the haunts and 
the tracks of the jackals ; and all sorts of people from the village THE STREETD00K KEY 
of Abd-el-Kurnah, the village to which our cave-dwelling belonged. 

These men collected every evening in large numbers outside the tomb, and, 
sitting round the fire, chatted and told each other stories. They were invariably 
civil and friendly, took advantage of our medical advice and store of remedies, 
and in return obliged us whenever it was in their power. They almost all lived 
in tombs closed with wooden doors, in front of which their naked children, their 
asses and goats, sheep and fowls, scrambled through life on a little enclosed plot of 
ground. Each of these people either owned or farmed a piece of ground, which he 
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tilled, and the produce — peas, perhaps, or lentils — was preserved for use in huge 
cylinders of dried Nile mud, of which a goodly array may be occasionally seen in 
the little forecourt, and which the hasty traveller might take to be anything rather 
than store-tubs. And it is expressly for the protection of their contents that the 
numbers of dogs are kept, which guard every fellah’s domain, and which at the 
beginning of our sojourn at Abd-el-Kurnah were wont to display much hostility 
to us as new neighbours when we came home after sun-down. 

The homes of these people which I visited were dusty, but not dirty, and we 
found in them many touching scenes of family happiness, and many traits of neigh- 
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bourly kindness. There are even some very well to do among these simple folks, who 
all content themselves with a single wife. Most of them make a secondary business of 
the search for antiquities, of which the best specimens are sold to the dealers in 
Luxor. Many hire out their asses to visitors during the winter, and allow their 
children to run after them with water-jars to beg of them, and to offer for sale the 
sham antiquities which they themselves make very cleverly, or procure through agents 
from Cairo and Europe ; and these little rascals will continue to find a sale for 
their wares so long as Egypt is visited by hasty tourists, who rush through the whole 
of Thebes in two or three days, and desire to carry away with them “ souvenirs of 
the times of the Pharaohs.” It is these tourists that the children of Abd-el-Kurnah 
follow with such persistent and urgent cries for “ baksheesh ” as might exhaust 
the patience of the most long-suffering ; but this same saucy crew, whose aptness 
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and intelligence far surpass those of our peasant children, built up, with the help of 
the sailors, a stone seat close to the entrance of our tomb, which we had decorated with 
our flag ; and although several of the little fellows kept their bright black eyes inces- 
santly fixed on us so long as we were at work, so as to miss no opportunity of earning 

a possible reward, none of 
them would ever disturb 
us while we sat on our 
seat, looking out over the 
wide plain, where once 
stood that city of Thebes, 
known in the Bible as 
the city of Amon, aud 
which Homer calls ‘‘ the 
city of the hundred gates.” 
Even now grand ruins of 
temples, and numerous 
magnificently-decorated 
tombs, testify to its ancient 
splendour ; but of the 
dwellings of its citizens, 
and the castles of its 
princes, no vestige remains, 
and when we ask an in- 
habitant where Thebes is, 
he has no answer ready, 
for he only knows of 
Abd-el-Kurnah, Medinet- 
Haboo, Karnak, Luxor, 
and the other fellaheen 
names of the villages which 
have grown up near or 
among the larger groups of 
ruins. From the door of 
our tomb — one of the finest 
points of view of all the 
range west of the city of 

MOHAMMED, A BOY OF ABD-EL-KURNAH. A . . . 

Amon, rich in views as it 
is — we can look over the 

whole plain of Thebes, and command both the left shore on which we stand, and the 
country on the opposite side of the river. The low ground of the long valley smiles 
with verdure as far as the inundation has reached ; palm-trees, singly or in groves, stand 
ap among the thriving fields which are neatly laid out in beds, and various other 
trees flourish to perfection. Like a tempting dish in a deep-rimmed bowl, like an 
oyster served between its shells, the fertile land lies between the dry and barren desert- 
ranges which hem it in to the east and west. Here and there the yellow desert-sand 
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stands out as sharply from the green fields as a marble floor from the coloured carpet 
lying in the middle. On the eastern side of the valley, and reaching to the very foot 
of the Arabian range, with its fine outline as a background, stood once a living city, 
with streets, roads, and squares, royal palaces and temples. Of all these nothing 
remains but the ruins of the temples ; somewhat to the south, those known as Luxor, 
from the name of the village that has been built among them, and, farther to 
the north, those of the great national sanctuary, which now bear the name of the 
wretched village close by — Karnak — where more than half of the enormous mass of 
buildings is hidden by palm-groves. 

On the left or western shore of the Nile stood the Necropolis, the city of the 
dead. The Libyan chain lying behind it has been compared to a piece of cork, a 
pumice-stone, a sponge, and a honeycomb ; and certainly its eastern declivity, and 
every cross valley that intersects it, is pierced by openings in endless rows. Each of 
these leads into a tomb, and, besides these, thousands of graves, covered with dust 
and rubbish, are crowded together in the plain at the foot of the mountains. The 
principal groups of this vast cemetery are now named after the villages that have 
grown up among them (going from south to north) — Kurnet-Murrai, Abd-el-Kurnah , 1 
and el Assasseef. The famous valley of the Tombs of the Kings lies on the farther 
side of el Assasseef, in a transverse gorge of the range. 

Looking downwards we see huge relics of the buildings of a former time on this 
shore of the Nile. Farthest to the south there are the splendid temple of Medinet 
Haboo, the colossi of Memnon, the beautiful Ramesseum, and the House of Seti, which 
now is known as the temple of Kurnah . 2 On a rocky amphitheatre of the Libyan 
range, and to the west of Kurnah, stands the terraced temple of Queen Hatasu . 3 
All these edifices on the western shore were dedicated to the services of the dead, and 
with them were connected schools and libraries. Their situation here was probably 
determined by the quiet of the surroundings ; and, besides these, there were the 
stables and store-houses of the temples, the embalming houses, the dwellings of the 
Kolchytes employed in preparing the bodies of the dead, the bazaars and markets for 
the sale of sacrifices in flesh and bread, of libations, essences, flowers, and amulets ; 
the manufactories of coffins and of sacred vessels ; inns, too, for visitors to the 
Necropolis, where indeed there can have been no lack of life. Each of the temples 
on the western bank of the Nile was the centre of a group of smaller buildings, which 
gathered round it in connection with the services of the dead, as children gather 
round their mother ; and thus it came to pass that Greek travellers gained an 
impression that Thebes consisted of a number of separate villages. 

Here, on the Libyan shore of the stream, we find the oldest traces of the city, 
which, though it was called in a sacred legend the birth-place of Osiris, is but little 
older than the tombs of Beni Hasan. The kings of the Xlth 4 Dynasty were buried 
here ; and at Karnak, on the other side of the Nile, a few portions of an ancient structure 
have been preserved, not far from the great temple, which prove that the building 

1 Known also as Gournah or Goornah. 

2 Given in Mariette Bey’s “ Kurnah,” fo., 1875. 

8 At the Deir-el-Bahari, also published by Mariette, fo., 1877. 

4 Lord Dufferin found monuments of the Xlth Dynasty in an excavation he made at Medinet Haboo. 
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must have 


of that great national sanctuary must have been begun before the incursion of the 
Hyksos. Terribly as this has suffered from dilapidation and wilful injury, it must 
always be studied as a vast and valuable record in stone by every one whose aim and 
object it is to learn the history of Egypt’s glory from the monuments it has bequeathed 
to us. Every event of any importance in influencing the national life of Egypt since 
the expulsion of the Hyksos has left indelible traces on this structure, and the in- 
scriptions and pictures on its walls record and depict many events, and give us much 

information as to the New Empire, as it were 
in a mirror. We will transport ourselves in 
fancy into the heart of this huge edifice, and 
I will attempt — as I did at Cairo — to set 
Thebes before the reader’s mind while relating 
the history of her native princes. 

The Hyksos drove the race of the Pha- 
raohs out of Lower Egypt. The exiled kings, 
bereft of glory, ruled during four centuries and 
a half, in dull inaction, over the southern pro- 
vinces of the country, and there cherished the 
ancient religion, culture, and arts of their 
people. The two last, indeed — the culture and 
art — nay, even the science of the Egyptians, 
been adopted and assimilated by the less- 
advanced intruders, and there can be no doubt that many 
new ideas and methods of execution, many new instruments 
and models, were introduced by them into the Nile valley ; 
but they were invariably hostile to the gods of Egypt, and, 
of them all, selected only Set, who bore some affinity to their 
own divinity Baal, and served him with sacrifices and prayers. 
It was, of course, inevitable, at the same time, that many 
struggles as to the frontier line should arise between them and 
the legitimate but expelled Pharaohs. A papyrus, now preserved in 
London , 1 tells us that some discussion gave rise to hostilities be- 
tween the Hyksos prince Apophis and the Egyptian king Ra-se-kenen- 
Taa, which led to a contest that terminated, as it would appear, 
favourably to the Egyptians ; and an inscription in the tomb of 
Aahmes, a “chief of ships,” or admiral, at el-Kab, south of Thebes, 
completes the records of the release of Egypt from the yoke of the Hyksos, which 
remain to us in the work of Manetho. 

Amon was at an early period the chief god of Thebes, as Ptah was at Memphis, 
and Ra at Heliopolis, and it was under his segis that the princes of the south country 
took the field against the strangers in the north. A Nile fleet was formed ; Karnes, 
the successor of Ra-se-kenen, continued the war of liberation. Aahmes, his son, suc- 
ceeded, after a tedious siege by land and water, in reducing Abaris, the fortress of 

1 Called the Sallier Papyrus from its possessor, published in the “ Select Papyri,” PI. 1 to 3. A translation is given 
in the “ .Records of the Past,” VoL VIII., pp. 1 — 4. 
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the Hyksos on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and in forcing the intruders to retreat 
to the south of Syria, whither he pursued them. He subdued the petty kings ruling 
in Lower Egypt, and reduced to obedience the disaffected provinces south of the first 



cataract. The “chief of ships,” whom we mentioned already, Aahmes, took part 
in many of these campaigns, and it is extremely interesting to read the account given 
by the old general of the struggle for freedom, as delivered to us by his grandson Paher, 

who had the inscription engraved ; 
how when young he entered the 
army, then, after he had risen to 
command, had established a house- 
hold, had bravely led many ships of 
war against the enemy, and when- 
ever he distinguished himself by any 
great achievement by land or water, 
had been decorated by the Pharaoh 
with the order of the golden necklace, 
and rewarded with other gifts. 

How rich the booty was which 
King Aahmes 1 was able to share with 
his conquering warriors is proved by 
the magnificent parmre of his mother, 
Aah-hotep, which we saw in the 
museum at Boulak. It was the kings 
first duty and care to render due 

1 The mummy of Aahmes I. (b.c. 1/00) has been 
recently found at the Deir-el-Bahari, along With that of 
Sekenra. It has been engraved from a photograph in the 
Iduntrirte Zeitung , of Berlin, 17tli September, 1881, p. 236. 
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honour to the god to whose aid he owed his glorious successes ; he, therefore, in 
gratitude, called his son and successor Amen-hotep (Amenophis), i. e . , the peace of 
Amon, and opened a quarry — as an inscription on the spot informs us — at Turrah, 
south of Cairo (which we 
have already visited), for 
the supplying materials for 
that great national sanctuary 
at Thebes, which seems not 
to have been dedicated to 
its uses till the time of his 
successor. 

The mode in which 
blocks of stone are now car- 
ried to the Nile, drawn by a 
pair of oxen, seems simple 
enough, but in ancient times 
they seem to have been in- 
variably conveyed on carts 
or sledges. 

Nefert-ari, the wife of 
Aahmes, received divine 
honours long after her death, 
as having been the consort of the liberator of the land, and as ancestress of one of the 
most famous and victorious families that ever wielded the sceptre of Egypt . 1 Under 
Amenophis I ., 2 who was her son, Amon assumed the high position which he ever 



FOUR-HORSE CHARIOT OF A PRIVATE PERSON FROM ABD-RL-KURNAH. 



afterwards held among the gods of the Nile. He became one with Ra of Memphis, 
and was called Amon Ra, and his essential attributes were gradually sublimed, till 
at length, in the later centuries, he represented the omnipotent divine Intelligence — a 


1 The mummy of this queen has also been found at the Deir-el-Bahari. 

2 Also his mummy at the Deir-el-Bahari. He reigned about b.c. 1666. 
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transcendental aspect that was, no doubt, in part derived from the influence of the 
Asiatic races that had settled by the Nile. The poets who composed the hymns to Amon 
sing his praises as the one and indivisible, by himself alone ; and when it is said of 
him that he is sole king among gods, whose names are legion, what is meant is that 
the attributes and functions of every other celestial being are subordinate to him. 
The other great gods of Egypt — Turn, Harmachis, and their fellows, were regarded 

merely as emanations or mani- 
festations of his all-compre- 
hending majesty. He it is 
who stirred the concealed and 
productive energy of the 
primaeval waters to preg- 
nancy and life, and through 
him they brought forth all 
things. His word gave the 
world its manifold forms, and 
as he named them, each part 
of it separated itself from the 
rest. As the “ living Osiris,” 
he breathed the breath of 
life into things created, which 
thus by him rose to the 
higher orders of being. He 
was benevolent and beauti- 
ful, and the enemy and des- 
troyer of evil, 


THE OBELISKS IN THE OLDEST PAKT OF KAltNAK. 


and lie was 
gratefully wor- 
shipped as the 
personification 
of the mys- 
terious power 
w li i c h p r e- 
serves that 
which is good 


SEAL OF THOTI1MES II. 


and annihi- 
lates that which is evil, under which the Egyptians included hostile and foreign 
nations. Mut (the maternal Isis) and the youthful form of Cliunsu 1 — who was first 
worshipped as the moon-god — were his associates (as Isis and Horus were those of 
Osiris). Amon, Mut, and Chunsu, form the triad, or trinity, of Thebes, which, at 
Karnak, stood at the head of all the divinities worshipped there. 

The ancient “Holy of Holies” of Amon, which at Karnak, as elsewhere, was 
the first portion of the temple to be built, has long lain in ruins ; but close to it, and 


1 Called by the Greeks Chons. 
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more to the west, another sanctuary was erected at a much later date. This was a 
double chamber of granite, which, at the present day, may be regarded as the nucleus 
of the whole structure, which has been built round it at very various periods. (See 
plan I.) 

Amenophis I., the son, as has been said, of Amasis I. (Aahrnes, and of his wife 
Nefert-ari), undertook no great wars of 
conquest, but he secured and fortified 
the southern and western frontiers of 
his kingdom, and began those additions 
to the great national temple which were 
zealously carried on by his son Thothmes 
I ., 1 who decorated it with subsidiary 
pillared halls, with pylons and obelisks 
(III). This was after Anion had vouch- 
safed him victory, not only against the 
nations of the Soudan, but also against 
the Semitic inhabitants — a kindred race, 
therefore, to the Hyksos of Western Asia 
— against whom he desired to “ wash his 
heart — i.e., to satisfy his vengeance. He 
led his armies as far as Mesopotamia ; 
and his troops no longer consisted, as 
under the old empire, of foot soldiers 
only, but of a great number of war- 
riors who went forth to battle in war 
chariots drawn by two horses. The 
horse had been introduced into Egypt 
by the Hyksos, and was known by its 
Semitic name, soos. It throve there ad- 
mirably, and the sacerdotal artists soon 
learned to represent its noble form, not 
merely in positions of rest, but in all 
the energetic movement of onset and 
attack. The making of carriages is also 
indigenous to Asia ; but the Syrian and 
Phoenician wheelwrights and smiths, who 
constructed the two-wheeled chariots, and inlaid them with precious metals and 
stones, found in the Egyptians apt pupils, who soon not only equalled, but excelled 
their teachers. 

Thothmes I. left three children — a daughter, Hatasu (or Hatshepsu, as it may 
be read), and two sons, of whom the younger was still a boy at his father’s death. 
The elder mounted the throne under the name of Thothmes II. ; but though he boasts 
of victories, though he caused buildings and statues to be raised at Karnak, and 

1 The name Thothmes is Greek, the Egyptian form being Thahutimes. His mummy and coffin were found in 
the pit near the Deir-el-Bahari. 
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though his seal — a beautifully-engraved signet, now preserved at Paris — shows him as 
a warrior shooting a bow from a chariot, and as over-mastering a lion, while he adopts 
the epithet of kmt,. or “ the brave,” we learn from the monuments that he was com- 
pletely governed by the bold and enterprising spirit of his sister, and was compelled 
to share his throne with her, against his will as it would seem ; for after his death 
Hatasu caused his name to be defaced or cut out on many of the buildings he had 
erected . 1 While she herself was acknowledged as queen — nay, actually as king — of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, she exiled her younger brother, afterwards Thothmes III., 





OLI) EGYPTIAN REPRESENTATION OF A PARTY. 


keeping him at Buto, a spot in the marsh district of the Delta. She caused 
herself to be represented with the head-dress of the Pharaohs, and even with a beard, 
and her officials were ordered to speak of her as a man. And as though she were in 
truth a man, she would not merely project grand undertakings, but would control and 
conduct them, and bring them to a successful issue. The glories of the battle-field 
had no temptations for her, but in building she strove to leave behind her all that was 
newest and most vast, and as she required enormous funds, she sought and invented 
new means of procuring them. She erected two obelisks in the midst of that part of 
the temple of Karnak which had been built by her father, a part which is now 

1 His coffin was also found at the Deir-el-Bahari, but the mummy had disappeared, and was replaced by that 
of Pinotem I., whose reign is placed 1033 b.c. by Brugsch ; but this is possibly too high, as the seal of Pinotem I. or II. 
was found at Kouyunjik. 
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more utterly ruined than many others, and one of these is the tallest monolith of any 
now standing upright (VI I. in the 
plan). The perfection with which 
the hieroglyphics have been chiselled 
in the polished granite of this monu- 
ment has never been surpassed ; but 
the inscription beyond a doubt states 
the exact truth in saying that only 
seven months were required to hew 
it out of the “ red mountain ” at 
Assouan, and to erect it complete 
and perfect. While her brother, 

Thothmes II., was still living, she 
began another great work on the 
further side of the Nile, and subse- 
quently carried it out, single-handed, 
with perseverance and assiduity. 

This was a structure destined to 
receive her mortal remains and those 
of her family, and to be, at the same 
time, a temple where her deeds 
might be remembered, and sacrifices 
offered to her manes, and where 
Hathor might be worshipped as her 
favourite divinity, and as being the 
goddess who, above all others, must 
be invoked whenever prayers were 
to be offered for the resurrection 
and new birth of the dead. 

Deyr el Bahree , 1 or the Northern 
Monastery, is now the name of the 
mausoleum of Hatasu, so called from 
an ancient monastery built by monks 
that settled there, of which nothing 
remains but a brick tower. At the 
time of the Greeks it formed part 
of those Memnonia which called forth 
the admiration of travellers, stand- 
ing on the western shore by Thebes, 
and all devoted to the same pur- 
poses. The whole declivity of the 

1 The Deir el Baliari of Mariette Bey. It 
is here that in a concealed pit have been found the 
mummies and coffins of distinguished princes of the 
XVIIItli Dynasty, including those of Thothmes III. 
and other personages of the period. 
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Libyan range west of the Necropolis, called by the ancient inhabitants “the 
coffin mountain,” is, as the reader knows, full of sepulchres, most of which were made 
under the sovereigns of the XVIIIth Dynasty — to which Hatasu belonged — for the 
interment of different noble families of Thebes. Though these tombs differ greatly 
as regards their size and the richness of their mural decorations, they resemble each 
other perfectly as to plan and distribution, and the arrangement of the pictures and 
inscriptions they contain is identical. The first and largest chamber was always the 
tomb chapel, in which the survivors assembled to keep green the memory of the dead, 
with prayer and sacrifices. In this ante-chamber, and in the smaller rooms next to 
it, as in the tombs of the older empire, only the life on earth was recorded and 
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depicted. All the possessions of the deceased, his favourite occupations, his household, 
a,nd the offerings to be brought to his manes, as represented in the pictures with 
which we have become familiar in the Necropolis, both of Memphis and of Beni-Hasan, 
we again meet with here ; but the pictures of the funeral ceremonies take up more 
room than formerly. We come upon new titles, the paintings, which bring before us 
the festal family meetings, exhibit a certain refinement of form. We see the men 
and women taking their pleasure together ; flowers are handed to all, with dishes 
and drinks of various kinds ; music and singing charm the hearers, and female dancers 
delight the eye; vessels of new forms stand on the drinking-tables, and many of them 
seem Asiatic in type ; and we see from many pictures, which exhibit in the most 
naif manner the unpleasant consequences of excess, that the temperance and 
moderation of the earlier times are no longer prevalent in these days of political 
triumph. We find horses and carriages among the possessions of private persons. 
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and the inscriptions tell us that the greater part of the nobility of Thebes serves 
in the army, and has accompanied the Pharaoh in his expedition into Asia. The great 
officials are enriched by the divisions of the spoil and the exaction of tribute, and the 
foreign peoples governed by the king’s deputies are often represented in a highly 
characteristic manner. Distinguished families kept their own household minstrels, 
whose duty it was to play the harp on all solemn occasions, and praise the destiny 
of the deceased, both in this life and in the next. The funeral processions are 



TEMPLE OF DEYR-EL-BAHREE (IMAGINARY RESTORATION, BY E. BRONE;. 

splendidly arranged ; the coffin of the deceased is conveyed across the Nile in a 
magnificent barque to the Necropolis. Waiting-women stand on the deck of the 
vessel, priests, relatives, servants, and serfs accompany the sarcophagus through 
the cemetery to the entrance of the tomb, and the serfs form a long train, bringing 
every kind of produce to lay on the altar before their departed lord. 1 The arts of the 
embalmer were improved by the use of the numerous resins and essences which 
poured into Egypt from the countries now opened up ; new forms and rituals, which 
have been preserved in the “ Book of the Dead,” were introduced, and the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul was developed in detail with an astonishing power and 

2 Given in Wilkinson’s “Manners and Customs,” New Series, Vol. III., Pis. S3 — 88. Maspero, “Etude sur quelques 
Peintures et sur quelques Textes relatifs aux Funerales.” 8vo, Paris, 1881. 
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play of imagination. The nether world, which under the old empire had been little 
thought about , 1 was now peopled with gods and daimons, and the pictures and texts 
on the coffins, on the papyri placed in them, and on the walls of the sepulchral 
chambers, refer only to the life beyond the grave. The sepulchre was always placed 
at the extreme end of a shaft, leading inwards and downwards, which was carefully 
arranged so as to be most difficult for intruders to find and explore, and in the tomb 
itself no mention is ever made of the earthly life of the deceased, as in the chambers 
where the survivors met. Thus it is in quite distinct and separate chambers, though 
in the same tomb — the “ everlasting mansion ” of the Egyptian citizen — that his earthly 
and his heavenly life are brought to mind. The tombs of the kings of the new empire 
are also quite differently arranged. Before the incursion of the Hyksos they con- 
structed, even in Thebes, pyramids of moderate dimensions, of which time has 
spared nothing but the merest traces. At a later time they also hewed deep shafts 



SHIP OF HATASU LADEN WITH PRODUCE FROM PUN-T. 


in the mountain, to make a secure receptacle for their mummies at the inmost end. 
We shall make acquaintance with these cave mausoleums, and we shall find that 
every picture and inscription they contain refers, with scarcely an exception, to the 
other world. They were to the kings what the ordinary sepulchre was to the private 
individual. The tomb-chapel of the Pharaoh could not be an adjunct to his tomb, 
where his survivors might assemble to celebrate his memory, for the king’s mourners 
were the whole Egyptian nation. The princes, therefore, built splendid temple-like 
structures for the services to their manes in the Necropolis itself, between the Nile 
and the “ coffin mountain,” and these were called in the Egyptian tongue mmnu — that 
is to say, permanent structures, monuments or memorials. The Greeks gave them 
the name of m.emnonia, thinking that the word mennu was the same as the name of 
Memnon, the Homeric hero; and they supposed the musical statue, of which I shall speak 

1 The recent discoveries at the pyramids of Sakharah, already cited, have proved that the nether world was thought 
about, as also the Elysium ; but that the future state was more allied with sidereal elements and the course of the constellations. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and the identification of the deceased with Osiris is also distinctly affirmed in 
these early texts, but not the terrors of the Egyptian hell. 
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presently, to be a statue of him. In such a Memnonium the life of the Pharaoh on 
earth was kept fresh in men’s memories, though the principal events of his life were, 
of course, different to those celebrated in the case of a private individual. All that 
these had to record for their descendants related to their household, estates, family 
and personal duties, to their recreations, and the relations of the subject to his 
sovereign ; while in that of a king historical events were perpetuated, and in his 
Memnonium we shall find nothing but records of his expeditions into foreign countries, 
of the battles he won, of the siege and capture of fortresses, of the spoil he conquered, 
and of the thank-offerings of the king to the celestial powers. Here we see a picture 
of the king’s coronation, of the ancestors and children of the sovereign who is 
consecrated, and of the gods to whom he sacrifices, from whom he receives gifts, 
and who will for ever uphold his name ; this, however, will also be preserved from 
oblivion by the schools and library of his Memnonium. The oldest of these “ places 
of perpetual memory,” and certainly the most singular Memnonium we know of, was 



FISH OF THE RED SEA, FROM THE DEYR-EL BAHREE. 


the terraced temple of Deyr-el Bahree, built by the great Hatasu, against a finely 
curved amphitheatre in the yellow and gleaming limestone rocks to the north-west of 
the Necropolis. The rock-tomb, in which her mummy, and those of her father and 
brothers were formerly preserved, has not as yet been discovered, though the chapel, 
hewn out of the living rock, which must be regarded as the most ancient and sacred 
portion of the whole edifice, stands open to the visitor. This sanctum, where the 
parents of Hatasu were kept in memory, was the end and goal of the procession which 
came from Karnak to the Memnonium of the great queen. They must have embarked in 
the decorated boats at the 
southern end of the great 
temple, for the rapidity of 
the current necessitated 
an oblique course in cross- 
ing it. On reaching the 
shore the prince and his 
accompanying priests quit- 
ted the boats, and marched 
in procession along the 
broad road leading in a 
straight line up to the 
propyla, which have now disappeared from the face of the earth ; on each side of 
the road stood a row of sphinxes with ram’s heads. 

M. Mariette 1 disinterred the ruins of this structure, and Brune Pasha, the 

1 Given in the work of Mariette on the Deir-el-Bahari, already cited. 
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French architect, has attempted to restore it, on paper, as it must have appeared 
shortly after its completion ; this he has done with great skill and success, but though 

this drawing is welcome as 
an aid to the imagination, 
we who have in our “ mind’s 
eye ” a vivid picture of the 
stupendous ruins of Deyr- 
el Bahree, can well afford 
to dispense with it. These 
much -injured remains, even 
at the present day, are full 
of character and impres- 
siveness, from whichever 
side we approach them ; 
but the finest effect cer- 
tainly is that obtained as 
we go up from the Nile, 
or that again which they 
afford to the foot-pas- 
senger, who looks down 
upon them from the bridle- 
path that leads high above 
them and over the moun- 
tain, into the valley of 
the king’s tombs. Much, 
indeed, is ruined and 
destroyed ; but the four ter- 
races remain, and the gentle 
slope, which formerly, per- 
haps, was mounted by steps, 
is still recognisable. This 
divided the building into 
two wings. The proces- 
sions which passed along 
it went up from terrace to 
terrace, and each of these 
platforms had eight colon- 
nades to the right and left. 
At the top of the fourth 
terrace the train of priests 
had to pass through a 
fellah woman of karnak. granite archway, which led 

into the quiet temple cham- 
bers, and behind this again through a vault built of porphyry, at the back of 
which was the opening into the ancient rock-tomb of which we have spoken. In 
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this, the most holy spot of the Memnonium of Hatasu, the walls were adorned with 


various masterpieces of sculpture, among which the cow of Hatlior, 
from whose udders Hatasu herself drinks the milk of life, deserves 
especial mention. The halls on the platforms, and at their ends, will 
particularly attract the lover of Egyptian architecture, and the 
student of its development ; for he will here meet again with the 
same polygonal columns as we lately saw in the tombs at Beni- 
Hasan. This style of column having survived the rule of the 
Hyksos, was transferred from the rock-tombs to independent 
buildings ; they were adopted even at the oldest portion of the 
temple of Karnak, and it was not till the end of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty that they gave way to a different type. The pillars 
that support the roof are also worth notice, being ornamented 
with masks of Hathor, which were not used again till the time 
of the Ptolemies. I must earnestly direct the attention of any 
one who is interested in the growth of culture in the Egyptian 
nation to the numerous pictures and reliefs which Hatasu 1 caused 
to be executed on the inner walls of the halls and colonnades, par- 
ticularly those on the top of the third terrace ; for these, which 
were first appreciated and published by Duemichen , 2 narrate, for the 
information of posterity, how the great queen, anxious for the exten- 
sion of commerce and the increase of the country’s wealth, fitted 
out large fleets, and sent them to Pun-t — that is to say, South 



INVERTED 
CALIX CAPITAL 


Arabia and the coast of Somali, as far as Cape Gardafui. These pictures prove 


1 Her name has been also read Ha-sheps. 2 “The Fleet of an Egyptian Queen.” Leipsig, 1868. 
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how much Hatasu had at heart the desire of perpetuating the memory of the 
success of the enterprise down to the smallest details, for they show us the 
ships which must have been built in the Red Sea, and the various treasures and 
produce they brought from Pun-t to Egypt ; and the inscriptions give the names 
of all the objects represented by the artist, and tell us how large a portion of 
all this wealth the queen dedicated to Amon of Thebes, and had meted out for 
that purpose. We see growing incense-trees carried by the sailors, with their 
roots in earth, and these were to be naturalised, if possible, on the soil of 
Egypt ; x heavy bags full of odorous resins are borne into the vessels, which are 
already laden with bales, jars, elephants’ tusks, bars of metal, and the other 
“ marvels of Pun-t.” All sorts of valuable woods from those regions are men- 
tioned as contributing to compose the freight of the queen’s fleet, with various 
resins already known by the name Kami (gummi or gum), ebony, ivory, pure gold 



from Asia, Theas wood (?), Chesit (perhaps cassia), A hem , and sacred incense ( neter senter), 
antimony for the eyes, Anau, apes, and Kef a, monkeys, apes, greyhounds, panther 
skins, and the natives (of Pun-t), with their children. Under no former ruler — says 
the inscription — was the like brought into Egypt, but the construction and rigging of 
the ships prove nevertheless that they were the work of no apprentice hands. Solomon’s 
fleet sent to Ophir eight hundred years later irresistibly occurs to the mind as we look 
at these pictures ; and, looking attentively at all the figures here represented, we see at 
once that even in the time of Hatasu 1 2 the artist could observe all he saw in a foreign 
country, and endeavoured to represent it for the information of his fellow-countrymen. 
The invasions and voyages of the XVIIIth Dynasty unlocked the treasures of the 
East to the Egyptians, just as the Crusades in later times opened up its wonders to 
marvelling Europe, and their outcome was a certain scientific zeal, which, however, 
became extinct in a very few centuries, and did not revive till the Ptolemies re-illumined 
the flame in Alexandria. There are at Deyr-el-Bahree representations of the fishes 
of the Red Sea, so characteristic in outline that modern zoologists can easily recognise 
their species ; and in one picture we even see a village built on piles by the natives 

1 Probably in the courts of the Temples, as appears from the great papyrus of Raineses III. 

2 About 1500 or 1600 b.c. 
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of Pun-t. The conical dwellings are raised on beams, and the doors are reached 
by ladders ; birds unknown in Egypt are depicted, and other paintings show ns the 

sharply-cut features of the 
men of Pun-t, and the dis- 
gusting obesity of the wife 
of a prince of that country. 

In the “ Book of the Dead,” 
allusion is made to a certain 
description of Pun-t written 

at this time . 1 Hatasu’s brother, Thothmes III., had representations executed at 
Karnak of the strange plants he had met with in his Oriental expeditions ; in a 
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AN ORNAMENTAL TRAY FOR KINGS. 




medical papyrus , 2 written in the time of this king, some receipts are given from an 
Asiatic physician at Byblos ; and the writing of various foreign names and words 
proves that the Egyptians understood the language of 

their Semitic neighbours. Could it 
be a mere accident that led to the 
erection of the great terraced temple 
of Deyr-el Bahree within a short 
time of the first expedition from 
Egypt having visited the land 
of Mesopotamia, where more than 
one terraced building ornamented 
the great cities ? Why should 
the Egyptians, who so constantly 
and faithfully repeated their own 
old types that they even lost the 
capacity for inventing new ones, 
never have reproduced this magni- 
ficent and effective style of temple ? 
unless it was that it reminded them 



PIECE OP A CORSELET WITH SCALE ARMOUR. 


The coffin of this king was found at the Deir-el-Bahari. It had been usurped by Pinotem II. Lepsius, “ Todtenbuch,'’ iv. 
chap. 15, line 10. Mention is also made of the Lake of Punt; perhaps one of the Central African Lakes. Lepsius, “ Todt. ; 
x. c. 17, 1. 66. 2 Known as the Ebers’ papyrus. 
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of foreign ones, and so was abominable in their eyes. The productions of art at 
this period of Egyptian history bore the same relation to those of the old Empire 
that we saw in the tombs as the works of a young, independent, and vigorous 
lad might bear to those of an industrious youth that had never been out of 
his father’s house. Powers that had lain in fetters for centuries now broke loose, 
political landmarks were overthrown, seas and rivers whose very names men had for- 
merly been afraid to mention, were crossed and navigated, and the mind of man sought 
untrodden roads. The tallest obelisk and the most remarkable building in Thebes have 
rendered Hatasu’s name famous to a late posterity; but the glory of her peaceful 
enterprises was soon thrown into the shade by the achievements of her younger brother, 
Thothmes III., whom we do not hesitate to pronounce to be the greatest of all the 
warrior kings of Egypt. He has been called the Alexander of the Pharaohs, and with 
justice, for in the thirteen campaigns that he undertook he succeeded in subjugating 
the nations of Western Asia, on whom his forefathers had vowed vengeance for the 
degradation of the Hyksos supremacy ; he made them tributary to his own sovereignty, 
and raised Egypt to the position of the greatest power of his time. He wore the crown 
of the Pharaohs for nearly fifty-four years, and the monuments of Thebes tell us of all 
his deeds of valour, and of his achievements with his troops of war-cliariots, his heavily- 
armed infantry, and his corps of archers. 

In the inscriptions which cover the walls of the much-injured chambers that 
surround the sanctuary at Karnak, in those on the southern pylon (Y. and VI.), and 
in those in the eastern temple buildings (behind X.), his name is constantly repeated. 
His predecessors had added one hall after another to the great temple, always on the 
side towards the Nile ; he extended it in the opposite direction, adding to it a 
magnificent hall (at X.), where thirty-two pillars at the sides, and two rows each of 
ten columns in the middle, supported the roof. In the capitals of these columns we 
can detect efforts to introduce new forms ; but we cannot regard the architects of 
Thothmes as happy in their attempt, for the inverted caliciform capital is not beautiful, 
and never found any imitators. There were a number of smaller halls and chambers 
adjoining this great hall, and in them records of the highest importance have been 
met with in the inscriptions. The hall itself was called chu rnennu, “ the splendid 
memorial.” The sacred lake was also surrounded by buildings, now utterly ruined, 
but the tank still has water in it, and in ancient times the statue of Amon in 
a magnificent barque was rowed here on certain great feast-days. To the west of this 
sacred tank was the great causeway along which processions marched up from the 
south, and at a later date than that of Thothmes this was decorated on each side by 
a long row of sphinxes, and interrupted by four immense propyla. Two of these 
mighty gates were built by Thothmes III.: one, indeed, was begun by his father. The 
two colossi of Thothmes I. and of Amenophis, his father and grandfather, which 
Thothmes II., his elder brother, caused to be executed in different materials and on 
a grand scale, still keep guard in front of the walls, which crumble year by year. The 
inscriptions discovered by Mariette on the fourth pylon, and on a doorway on the 
western side of the temple, have proved of the greatest historical importance. They 
contain long lists of the tribes of the south reduced to subjection by Thothmes, and 
of those he conquered in Syria. Of these last alone we find no less than 119, and 
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as they are three times enumerated there is no difficulty in completing the lists ; among 
them we find names familiar to us in the Bible, as Megiddo, Joppa , 1 Damascus, Mamre, 
and others. All these were fortified cities, and each was governed by a prince ; but 
these sovereigns formed a confederation, subordinate, as it would seem, to the most 
powerful of their number. Thothines permitted most of these petty kings to retain 
the crown so long as they paid their tribute punctually, but some lost both crown and 
life, and others were forced to send their sons to Egypt as hostages. A detachment 
of Egyptian troops kept watch over the tributary sovereigns from Aradus, at the foot 
of the Lebanon ; and as a further means of securing peace, the able-bodied men were 



RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF AMADA IN NUBIA. 


carried into captivity, and had to work in the fields and at building instead of the 
sons of Egypt, who now went forth to fight in the wars undertaken by their kings. 
The list of southern nations informs us that Thothmes sent troops to the Indian Ocean, 
where they penetrated as far as Cape Gardafui ; and other inscriptions relate how 
he attacked Phoenicia, and Tyre, its capital, Babylonia, and Assyria, conquered them, 
and compelled them to pay him tribute. The form and amount of this tribute is given 
in detail in the “ statistical tablet of Karnak,” as it is called, an inscription engraved 
by the stone-workers of Thothmes on the wall of a room adjoining the holy place. 
This important record has suffered greatly from dilapidations, and from large portions 

1 The romantic account of the taking of Joppa by placing soldiers with cords in jars is told in a hieratic 
papyrus in the British Museum, a translation of which will be found in the “ Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology,” iii. pp. 340 — 348, by C. W. Goodwin, and M. Maspero’s “Etudes Egyptiennes,” p. 39. 
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having been transported to Europe ; but its most important portions have been com- 
pleted by careful research, and the most superficial observer cannot fail to perceive 
what important revelations it must have afforded us with regard to the status and 
culture of the different countries whose produce it describes . 1 I cannot here enumerate 
in detail how many slaves, male and female, and domestic animals, what produce of 
the soil, what metals and stones, ornaments 
and vessels, were to be surrendered to the 
Egyptian collectors of tribute ; but it is worthy 
of mention that even at that early period 
Phoenicia produced artistically- wrought metal 
vessels, and Syria richly-decorated chariots, 
armour, and weapons, besides various articles 
of furniture, finely inlaid and carved, such as 
the Egyptians were glad to possess, and use 
for the decoration of their tents and houses. 

Even in Mesopotamia chariots were built, 
weapons forged, and elegant vessels manu- 
factured ; and if the word Aahinara 2 3 (Hashmal, 
and in Assyrian Ishmaru) is correctly rendered, 
they understood the art of enamelling. It 
may be seen that the nations of Western 
Asia were not far behind the Egyptians them- 
selves in the arts of life, but the happy natural 
conditions of the valley of the Nile have pre- 
served from destruction much which must 
have perished under the influences of a damp 
or inclement climate. It is due entirely to 
Egyptian records that we know that many 
arts flourished in Mesopotamia and Phoenicia, 
even as early as the XVIIth century b.c., 
and that an advanced civilisation prevailed 
there, while in the dry atmosphere of Egypt 
thousands of tangible evidences survive to 
prove what its condition was — as finger-rings, 
earrings, necklaces, and bracelets, toilet vessels, 

9 . A CONGRESS OF CATS IN THE SUN. 

mirrors, and combs, weapons, and portions of 
armour, among these a fragment of a scale- 

plate breast-plate. Even a whole chariot of the time . of the Pharaohs has escaped 
destruction, and is preserved in the Egyptian collection at Florence. Thebes is 
even still an inexhaustible mine of these relics of an advanced civilisation ; and 
as the traveller approaches Karnak he will be implored by the antiquity-mongers of 


1 A translation of this will be found in “Records of the Past,” ii. p. 17, and pp. following. 

2 Other interpretations, however, have been given of this word. The Egyptians did not enamel metals, but inlaid 
them with colour. 

3 Bearing the name of Shesliang or Shishak, of the XXIInd dynasty. 
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Luksor to buy a great variety, some of which are genuine, though many more, no 
doubt, are spurious imitations. 

Amon of Thebes, his temple — which Thothmes strove to beautify by every 
means — and his priests, naturally profited largely by the rich booty spoken of on the 
tablet of tribute. The inscriptions tell us that the king was very liberal in his gifts 
of land, gardens, corn, cattle, fowls, gold, silver, precious stones, costly vessels, and 



instruments, among which a harp set with jewels is particularly mentioned. He also 
endowed the temple with the revenue from three towns in Syria. Three new festivals 
of victory were instituted, and added to the former holidays, which were not few 
in Thebes. And Thothmes was open-handed to his subordinates in the field as well 
as to the gods, and individual deeds of valour are recorded of them during this, the 
age of Egyptian chivalry. One of the bravest of his warriors was the noble Amen- 
em-heb, whose tomb, with its inscription, it was my own good fortune to discover. 
This hero held a command in every expedition ; he distinguished himself by his per- 
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sonal courage before the enemy and in the hunting-field, and after every glorious 
achievement he was rewarded with orders of merit and with gifts . 1 2 The account of 
his life supplements that of Thothmes III. in an unexpected way, and supplies us 
with correct information as to the length of his reign, during which the great warrior- 
prince found leisure for the completion of numerous splendid works of peace. Thothmes 
built the oldest portion of the Temple of Medinet Haboo, on the western side of Thebes. 
We meet with his name at Dendera, at Memphis, and Heliopolis, at Erment, el-Kab, 
Edfoo, Esneh, and Kom Omboo. His workmen were actively employed on the island of 



THE CHRISTIAN PLACE OF WORSHIP IN THE TEMPLE OF LUKSOR. 


Elephantine, and in various other spots, even in Nubia, particularly at Amada, between 
the first and second cataracts, where he restored the temple already existing, and 
decorated it with wall pictures, among which we find his portrait and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, which to this day retain the freshness of their colours, and are remarkable 
for their grandeur of style and beauty of execution. He also erected many obelisks; 
the most famous of them have been transported to Europe — Cleopatra’s Needle to 
London, one to the Lateran in Rome, and a very noble one to Constantinople. 

It cannot be wondered at that such a king as this should, long after his death, 
still have divine honours paid him, and that many Egyptians should have chosen his 

1 He destroyed an elephant at Nii, probably in Northern India. See “Records of the Past,” ii. p. 62. 

2 The other obelisk, formerly at Alexandria, has been removed and set up in New York, in the United States of 


America. 
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first name, Ra-men- cheper, as a motto or device to engrave on their seals and scarab sens 
amulets, as being of good omen. 

His son, Amenophis, mounted the throne the day after his death, as we learn 
from the tomb of Amen-em-heb. His part was to preserve what his father had won. 
An attempt at revolt in the conquered cities of Syria called him into Asia, and an 
inscription at Amada tells us how terrible was the punishment he inflicted on the 
insurgents. 



NURSERY FOR CHICKENS AND CHILDREN IN THE RUINS OF LUKSOR 


The tablet found between the fore-legs of the great Sphinx at Ghizeh informs 
us, as the reader may remember, that Thothmes IV., who succeeded Amenophis II., 
freed that monument from sand after he was visited in a dream, while resting from 
the chase, by the god Ra-Harmachis, who commanded him to do so. We know little 
of any great exploits of this prince, and they are quite thrown into the shade by those 
of his powerful successor, Amenophis III., who, though he was anticipated by his pre- 
decessor, Thothmes III., so far as the opening out of new roads was concerned, did 

1 The body of this monarch, broken probably by Arab rapacity, has been recently found in a pit at the Deir-el- 
Bahari, or Devr-el-Bahree. 
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his utmost to equal him as a warrior, and to excel him as a founder of new buildings. 
The landmarks of his empire, as they are given in the records, prove that he maintained, 
if he did not extend, the frontiers of Egypt. Four qualities in particular distinguish 
this prince as the most chivalrous figure of that heroic period, at once its crown and 
its close — “ a strong arm, a brave temper, a heart faithful to its love, and a delight 
in works that should survive his own span of life.” Such a description sounds as 
if it were that of a Christian hero of mediaeval chivalry, but many a monument gives 
proof of its justice as applied to this king. The great-grandfather of Amenophis 
had had himself represented as holding up by the tail a living lion that he had 
vanquished, in imitation, perhaps, of a picture he had seen somewhere in Asia. The 
reader has already seen a seal of Thothmes II., which shows him mastering a lion, 
and Thothmes IV. is famous as a hunter; but Amenophis III. surpassed them all, for 
on large scarabfei — and many such have been preserved — he boasts that during the 
first ten years of his reign he had killed no less than one hundred and two lions. 
Similar objects record the facts that he took to wife Tii, the daughter of Iuaa and 
of Tuaa. 1 The monuments represent this lady, who was probably of Asiatic origin, 
as fair-complexioned and blue-eyed, the most beautiful of all the women depicted on 
them ; and how tenderly this wife — though not of a royal family — must have been 
beloved by her husband is sufficiently proved by the monuments of this king, for 
she is represented much more frequently than is usually the case, and always named 
and placed next to himself. If we wish to study the works of this chivalrous and 
devoted knight among the Egyptian kings, we must once more visit the great national 
temple. The row of stately pylons south of Karnak show us that the king’s palace and 
the city of Thebes proper lay to the south of the great Temple of Amon, for they 
themselves indicate the route taken by the king when he had occasion to visit the 
temple in solemn procession. Amenophis took upon himself the task of adorning this 
highway, and he selected the goddess Mut 2 from the great triad of Karnak, and built a 
temple to her especially, which had the form of a horse -shoe bent round a tank of 
the same form. Next to this goddess, the cat-headed or lion-headed Sekhet seems to 
have enjoyed the highest honours in this sanctuary, which has fallen a prey to time and 
violence, so that only a few remains are left. Mariette, who had the foundations exca- 
vated, has proved that no less than 572 statues of the feline wife of Ptah must have 
stood in its two fore-courts and along the eastern and western outside walls. These 
were all of black granite ; and even to this day a number of these grotesque monsters 
stand among the ruins and rubbish of the ancient sacred tank, and have a most weird 
appearance, particularly in the moonlight, when they look like a troop of witches or 
spell-bound queens sitting on their thrones, and they have an ominous aspect of malig- 
nant magic as they stand up above this ruined and deserted scene. The swarms of 
living cats which are constantly to be met with in the cities of the Nile may indeed 
be forgotten, but no one can ever forget this silent company of cat-faced women. 3 

1 Some later scarabsei record the offering of the Chief of Mesopotamia, named Kirikarba (Kirgep), who sent his 
daughter Satli-arna and 327 women to Egypt. “ Records of the Past,” xii. p. 40. 

2 The mother goddess, wife of Amen Ra, and mother of Khonsu or Chons. 

3 Many of these statues are now in the British Museum, which contains also a gigantic head of Amenophis III., and 
a colossal statue of the same monarch. The monarch Shishak, who flourished about 500 years later, placed his name upon 
some of them. 
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Amenophis was not content with building this temple, and another which was 
erected to the extreme north of the great sanctuary : he also undertook the construction 
of a new great temple close to the shore of the Nile. This, too, was begun by building 
the holy place, which is removed by a full hour’s walk to the south of that of Karnak. 

Apiu, or the seat of the gods, was the ancient name of the great Temple of 
Amon, and from this word, with the feminine prefix t-ape, came the Greek name 
Of/ ftcu, 1 or Thebes. 

The new temple founded by Amenophis was called the “Apiu of the south .” 2 It 
is known to many of my readers as the Temple of Luksor ; but the name “ Luksor ” is 
merely a corruption of an Arabic word, al-Jcusoor, meaning castles, and it served to 
designate this village, which was first built up in the very midst of the courts, halls, 
and colonnades of this ancient temple, and then extended gradually to the north 
and east. The temple of Luksor is seen to most advantage from the Nile, but it is 
exceedingly difficult while wandering among the ruins of the interior — all jumbled 
up as they are with dwelling-houses, huts, and even a church — to form any idea 
whatever of their original plan and design. The old holy place was destroyed long ages 
since, and restored in the name of Alexander II., son of the Macedonian conqueror. 
Dwelling-houses have sprung up on the roofs of the halls and chambers which stand 
round this sanctum, and one of these, known as the French fort (Kasr fransawee), was 
inhabited by the engineer who superintended the removal of the obelisk of Luksor 
to Paris. 

The original pronaos, which lay between the holy of holies and the grand 
hypostyle, with its thirty-two columns (four rows of eight), served at a very early date 
— certainly before the Vllth century — as a church for a Christian congregation ; the 
altar was erected in the closed chamber at the further end, between new columns of 
a bastard Corinthian order, and its walls were plastered with stucco, partly to conceal 
the works of the heathen, and partly to afford a surface for new paintings. Of these 
a few heads still remain, so well painted and so fine in expression, that they, with 
a few fragments of Greek inscription which have been found near them, must be 
regarded as the work of some capital artist of the time of the Byzantine emperors. 
The figures to the right of the altar have black velvet shoes, and to the left a picture 
with horses and riders can be made out. Where the plaster has fallen the effect 
is singular enough, for we have a mixture of Christian figures and Egyptian gods. 
Stranger still has been the fate of the Christian paintings at Wady Sebooali, in Nubia, 
where a break in the plaster has left Raineses II. offering a sacrifice to an evangelist. 
Adjoining this hall of the thirty-two pillars was a still more extensive fore-court, 
enclosed on the west and east by a double row of pillars, and on the north by a 
single row, with a pylon. The papyrus-stems which compose the shafts of these columns 
are well sculptured, but there is no spot from which we can obtain a complete view 
of this grandly-planned peristyle. The colonnade that leads from it northwards, with 
seven pairs of stately campanulate columns, and the great court farther north still, 
with the grand pylon that terminates it, are all of a later date, and I shall refer to 
them again presently. The later portion of the building lies at an obtuse angle 

1 This word, according to Mariette, was applied to Luksor. 2 “ The Southern Cattle-stalls.” 
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with the older part, perhaps in order to obtain a direct line of sight for the rows of 
sphinxes connecting the main entrance with that of the temple at Karnak ; or perhaps 
merely to avoid injuring other buildings which may at that time have occupied 
the site. 

The traveller who wishes to form some idea of the size and beauty of this temple 
— which in ancient times must have presented a magnificent appearance, as it was 
approached from the river — should take a boat at sunset, and, crossing to the farther 
shore, look eastward. The columns, walls, and gateways of the Temple of Luksor are 

veiled in hues of indescribable tenderness and 
delicacy ; the dewy breath of evening and the 
filmy twilight float over the huge outline of this 
noble structure, and cast a glamour even over the 
rags and tatters, the rubbish and patch-work, with 
which it is desecrated and defaced by a miserable 
race. 

Still there is a certain charm in spying-out 
the cuckoo’s brood in the eagle’s abandoned nest, 
and we find here, among columns and pilasters, 
lofty gateways, and sculptured walls, all the charac- 
teristic details of a small Egyptian town. I have 
passed many pleasant hours in the handsome house 
of Mustafa Agha, in the very heart of the temple 
at Luksor. I saw the old heathen gods looking 
down from their walls and pillars into the very 
books of the reciters of the Koran ; I saw the 
little boys making sham antiquities under the very 
eyes of the goddess of Truth ; I saw goats and 
sheep, dogs and fowls, desolating the holy of holies ; 
and children — which absolutely swarm at Luksor 
— playing in the most secret chambers of the 
divinity, from which even the initiated were ex- 
cluded. Mud and dust everywhere defile the 
“ pure ” dwelling of the god, whose image looks 
down with disgust on the hatching oven which a 
Kopt keeps here on the same primitive plan as that described by Aristotle. In the 
hot climate of Egypt the hens readily abandon their eggs, and so it is generally 
thought preferable to hatch out the chickens by artificial heat. As for the children, 
they grow up as best they may, shirtless and untaught. 

We will now take the one step from the mean to the sublime, from the squalor 
of modern Luksor to the gigantic edifice which Amenophis erected in the Nekropolis 
on the western shore of the Kile, as the Memnonium of himself, his mother, and his 
wife. The vast halls of this temple are totally destroyed, but their remains compose so 
huge a mass that we are justified in supposing that this Memnonium must have 
exceeded all others in size and extent. On the site where it stood numerous fragments 
of building and statues are strewn on the soil, and on the spot, which perhaps was the 
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sanctuary, lies an enormous stone engraved with hieroglyphics, which tell us how rich 
and splendid the interior of this building must have been. In front of its main entrance 
stood those two gigantic statues, which were reckoned among the wonders of the world, 
and which still till their original places, the northernmost being the celebrated “ vocal 
statue of Memnon.” What a magnificent sight this building must have been, with these 
colossal statues, its sempiternal and immovable guardians, seated on their cubical 
thrones, on whose sides we may still see the figures of the mother and wife of the king. 
Each of them is fifteen metres fifty-nine centimetres 1 high, and was still higher 
before the tall crown of the Pharaohs fell from their heads. The breadth of shoulder 
is six metres seventeen centimetres, the length of their feet is three metres twenty 



SPHINX AT KARNAK. 


centimetres, and it has been calculated that each statue must weigh about 1,280 tons 
7 cwt. The northern statue is the most famous, being the vocal colossus of Memnon, 
which, in the time of the Caisars, was thought as well worthy of a visit by the Roman or 
Greek traveller in Egypt as the great Sphinx or the Pyramids. In the year 27 b.c. 
part of this statue was broken away by an earthquake, and from that time till the 
reign of Septimius Severus 2 it is said that every morning shortly after sunrise it emitted 
certain sounds, of the nature of which we are ignorant, since cautious travellers, like 
Strabo, call it merely a noise, others a musical tone, while the more enthusiastic even 
dignify it as a song. 3 Connecting the statue with the Egyptian word mennu, the 
Greeks designated the colossus as the statue of Memnon, the Homeric hero, the son 
of Tithonus and Eos (the dawn), the confederate of the Trojans, who, after killing 
Antilochus, the son of Nestor, stayed the avenging arm of Achilleus. As soon as 

1 More than fifty feet. 2 a.d. 194. 

3 It has been heard in recent times. See Hay’s Diary in the British Museum, Manuscript Department. 
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the rosy-fingered morn appeared over Thebes, said the Greek legend, she shed her tears 
— the morning dew — on the statue of her son, who gratefully greeted his mother with 
a soft song. The throne, the plinth, and the legs of the colossus, which are wetted 
by the Nile at the time of the inundation, are covered with Greek inscriptions in prose 
and verse, commemorating the names of those who have visited the statue, the feelings 
with which it has inspired them, and whether and when its tones were heard by 
them. The most ancient dates from the eleventh year of Nero ; x the longest is a poem, 
composed by the court poetess Balbilla on the occasion of her accompanying Hadrian 
and his wife, Sabina, on a visit to Thebes ; 2 and the best verses are those of the imperial 
procurator, Asklepiodotus. These may be rendered as follows : — 

“ Know, O sea-born Thetis, that Memnon could not die. When the hot rays slied by his mother (Eos) fall 
brightly upon him, his clear song rings out from where the spreading Nile parts the Libyan hills from hundred-gated 
Thebes, while thy son Achilles, who longed for endless fighting, speaks not in Troy’s plain, nor in Thessaly.” 

The portion of the colossus that had been thrown down in the earthquake was 
restored under Septimius Severus by building it up with blocks of stone, and this caused 
the sounds to cease. It would seem that the vocal phenomenon was genuine and 
natural, and not a trick of deluding priests. It appears to have resulted from the 
action of the rays of the sun, which, even at its first rising, are very powerful in these 
latitudes ; these striking on the broad inclined surface of the broken part of the 
statue while it was wet with the dews of night, the siliceous particles of the stone — which 
is a quartzose sandstone conglomerate — having shrunk by cooling in the night, then 
suddenly expanded with a ringing noise. If this is the correct explanation, the sound 
would naturally cease as soon as a new upper part was cemented on to the broken 
surface. There seems to be no doubt whatever that the material of which these 
statues are made was quarried in the Red Mountain, near Cairo (Vol. I., p. 141), and 
we learn from inscriptions that the chief official personage under Amenophis III. — 
Amenophis, the son of Hapu, who seems to have been the greatest architect, the greatest 
statesman, and at the same time the greatest general of his time — had it transported 
across the Nile on eight boats, and erected, as it would seem, at the time of the highest 
Nile flood in front of his king’s Memnonium. This same dignitary also founded the 
small temple behind Medinet Haboo, which was rebuilt by the Ptolemies, and which 
is now known by the name of Deyr-el-Medeenet. His sovereign, Amenophis III., 
made many demands on his energy and genius, for he caused temples to be erected 
to the gods of his native land in many remote places, even on Mount Barkal, in the far 
south of Nubia. 3 

It is difficult to understand how it was that this pious king’s son and successor 
should have displayed such violent hostility to the gods of Thebes, and particularly to 
the god most venerated by his father, the great Amon himself. He renounced his name 
of Amenophis, “ the peace of Amon,” and had the word Amon chiselled out of many 
inscriptions in stone ; took the name of Khu-en-Aten, “ the light of the sun’s disk,” quitted 
Thebes, and built a new residence for himself south of Beni Hasan, at the place now 
known as Tell-el-Amarna, and there erected a splendid temple to the sun Aten, whom 
he worshipped to the exclusion of all other gods. Can it have been the influence of 


1 A.D. 65. 


2 a.d. 130. See “ The Emperor,” a romance by Georg Ebers. 


3 Amenophis flourished about b.c. 1500. 
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his mother Tii, who, as we know, was of foreign origin, which led to his apostacy ? or 
was it his aversion to the increasing tendency, in Thebes especially, towards spiritualising 
the conception of the divinity, which made him return to the simple and primitive 
sun-worship? In the numerous wall pictures in the tombs of Tel-el-Amarna, we see 
him repeatedly in adoration before the sun-disk, which has arms given to it, and his 
unhealthy development, as well as the type of his features, show us at once that he was 
a fanatic. His subordinates had to render him a deeper and baser homage than 
they had ever done to his forefathers ; but in return he loaded them with gifts and 

honours. He wisely invited the best artists— we find 
one named Bek, and another Puta — to live in his 
capital, and the pictures are quite delightful in which 
they perpetuated the memory of this prince — who 
was not unwarlike, in spite of his religious pecu- 
liarities — and of his seven daughters, who could drive 
their own chariots with two horses on expeditions. 
He died leaving no male issue; and the priests of 
Amon took revenge for his sins against their god 
by destroying his name wherever they found it. Of 
the remaining kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty, only 
one is worthy of mention — Horus, known from the 
monuments as Hor-em-heb. He completed the south 
pylon at Karnak, and had the eastern row of 
sphinxes placed, which led from the temple there, 
past that of Amenophis, with the statues of Sekhet, 
to Luksor . 1 An inscription ' with a picture extant at 
Gebel bilsileh informs us that this Hor-em-heb was 
victorious in an expedition against the people of the 
south; but in the last decade of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, of which the details have not yet been 
thoroughly investigated, the tributary races of 
W estern Asia took advantage of the religious dif- 
erences occasioned by the heresies of Khu-en-Aten, 
and of the disputes for the throne and other internal 
dissensions in Egypt, which could not fail to arise on the death of a king leaving no 
male successor, to form a new confederation, and to resuscitate their broken spirit of 
resistance. At the head of these revolted nations stood the Khita ; at the time of 
Thothmes III. these had been already a powerful race , 2 and they were now ruled by 
valiant kings, who led mighty troops of war-chariots and foot-soldiers into the field. 
These Khita seem first to have revolted under their prince Saplel , 3 and very probably 

The obscurities and difficulties of the reign of Horus are well known ; his queen Notemmut is the only one represented 
as a female sphinx on a monument at Tursis, and with a peculiar head attire. 

The great race of the time of Thothmes III. were the Rutennu, who brought an elephant, possibly a white one, 
to Egypt; but no elephants existed in Asia beyond the confines of Northern India, and this animal was brought as 
tribute to Mesopotamia in the days of Shalmaneser, b.c. 850, so that the elephant hunt of Thothmes III. must have been 
on the borders of India. The Rutennu also bring the light bear ( Ursus Syriacus). 

3 Or Sapruru, Sapor. 
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Raineses I., who was the founder in his own person of a new royal family, may have 
earned his claim to the throne by his successful generalship of the Egyptian army. 
He was the ancestor of a great family of warriors, not apparently of pure Egyptian 
origin ; on the contrary, there are strong reasons for believing that Semitic blood 
flowed in the veins of Rameses I., and that he came from Tanis, in the Delta. Little 
is told us of his own achievements, but a great deal of those of his son, Seti I., and 
his grandson, Rameses II.; and when the Greek historians speak of the time of 
Sesostris, they mean the period of these two kings, who both kept the same ends in 
view, and who for some years reigned together. Rameses I. was a usurper, and not 
even related to the old family of Pharaohs ; but his son Seti gained a right to the 
throne by marrying Tuaa, a princess descended in a direct line from Thothmes and 
Amenophis ; and as soon as a son was born to him he was appointed co-regent with 
his father, as is recorded in a great inscription in the fore-court of the temple at Abydos. 
In this way he satisfied the requirements of the priesthood ; but he also succeeded in 
winning for himself their affections and suffrages — first, by his victories in battle, 
and then by the unheard-of magnificence of the gifts and temples with which he 
honoured Anion of Thebes. The princes of the XVIIIth Dynasty had already, indeed, 
decorated the great national temple with works of great size and extent, but these 
sink into nothingness when compared to the immense hypostyle (IV.) begun by 
Rameses I., carried on by Seti, and finished by his son Rameses II . 1 This far exceeds 
in grandeur any other portion of the temple, either earlier or later, and there is not 
in the whole world a hall which can be put into the remotest comparison with it. 
It is a banqueting-hall for gods or giants, and not for petty mortals. No less than 
a hundred and thirty-four columns, of huge height and thickness, supported the 
architraves and the immense stone slabs with which it was roofed over. Six pairs 
of columns, with fine caliciform capitals, formed the colonnade, by which processions 
passed from the fore-court, through the old buildings, to the sanctuary ; while the other 
one hundred and twenty-two columns were somewhat lower than these twelve central 
ones, and were crowned with foliated capitals. The internal rows of columns to the 
right and left supported windows of stone trellis-work, which reached as high as 
the top of the abacus of the twelve large pillars, and, with them, supported the roof- 
slabs of the centre portion of the hall, which thus received some of the daylight it 
needed. In this hall the worshippers must have felt as though they were standing 
in a forest of gigantic flowers left from the wreck of some huge primaeval world. 
The sunlight shone through the windows at the side, but the roof over their heads — 
supported on leaves and flowers — glittered with the stars of the midnight sky strewed 
on a blue ground. Wherever the eye turned it fell on pictures of the king offering 
to the gods, and receiving gifts at their hands. Many of the columns are now over- 
thrown, and others tottering to a fall ; but perhaps this marvel of architecture may 
have been less impressive at the time of its newness and use than it is now, when 
we are able to see it as a whole, and in connection with the half-ruined chambers 
and obelisks in the background. While the hymns in praise of Amon were yet sung 
in this hall, and perfumed resin burnt before him, at Thebes — as at Dendera — none 


About b.c. 1320. 
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but the initiated were admitted to the liypostyle, and here, as there, the outer walls 
were used for the display of historical pictures and inscriptions. On that lying 
towards the north (IY. a b in the Plan), six pictures have been preserved, with 
their inscriptions, relating to Seti’s victories in the East ; they show us the Pharaoh 
passing the fortified frontier of Egypt ( Khetem , i.e., Etham), overthrowing the robber 
tribe of the Shasu, and penetrating across Palestine to Syria; the inscriptions tell us 
how he took the cities of the conquered nations, built new fortresses to enable him 
to control them, drove away the flocks and herds, with their pastors, took possession ' 
of Kadesh, the capital and stronghold of the Kheta, had cedars felled on Lebanon 
for importation into his own timberless land, and returned 
to Egypt loaded with spoil and with the heads of his 
enemies. I have already spoken of his enterprise in be- 
ginning to make a Suez Canal. He re-conquered Canaan, 

Syria, Phoenicia (with Tyre), Mesopotamia, and even the 
island of Cyprus, concluded a treaty with Mautanar, prince 
of the Kheta, and carried home such vast treasure that he 
could indulge his love of building to any extent. He erected 
a fine Menmonium in the Nekropolis of Thebes, as he did at 
Abydos ; it was exactly opposite the temple to which he made 
such magnificent additions, and in it his names and those of 
his father, Pameses I., were to be held in reverent memory. 

The inscriptions call this the House of Seti — in the plans of 
Thebes it is known as the Temple of Koornah ; the central 
portion is well preserved, but most of the sphinxes that 
marked out the roads for the processions have perished, 
with the pylons, under the hand of time. 

The temple proper was approached by a hall like 
that of Abydos, but this was not supported on square 
pillars, but on ten deeply-fluted columns of the plant- 
like type, of which only eight now remain. On the 
back wall we see twelve pairs of gods, eight of which 
are, beyond a doubt, personifications of the branches 
of the Nile that intersect the Delta, and correspond to 

other figures on the left, representing the Nile of Upper Egypt. Of these figures 
the inscription says : — “ As they approach the king, their arms are filled with choice 
produce and stores, and all the good things that the earth brings forth are gathered 
by them to add to the joy on the great feast-day of Amon, the father.” 

These words refer to the great “feast of the Valley,” heb en-ant,. when, on the 29th 
day of the second month of the inundation, the statue of Amon was brought forth 
from the sanctuary with much magnificence and solemnity, and conveyed across the 
Nile to the Nekropolis, that the god might there offer sacrifices to his ancestors in 
the other world. The priests of the house of Seti received the procession with the 
splendid bark Sam, the most sacred of all the vessels that were preserved in the 
temple of Karnak ; in this the statue of the god was placed, and borne first to 
the Memnonium of Seti, and then round and about the Nekropolis, preceded by a 
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crowd of temple servants, who strewed the way with sand. The solemnities ended 
with a grand nocturnal spectacle, on the great sacred lake of which traces may 
still be seen to the extreme south of the Nekropolis. 

The Egyptian religion prescribed to all its followers that they should visit the 
tombs of their dead and bring offerings, in grateful remembrance of their parents 
and forefathers ; and as, day after day, millions of suns had gone to rest — as men 
do — behind the realm of tombs in the Libyan hills, the god himself was brought to 
do honour to his departed ancestry, and to sacrifice to them. The young sun 
might not forget its departed predecessor, and the god’s visit to the Nekropolis set 
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men the example of a pious remembrance of their forefathers. Three groups of 
halls and chambers formed the nucleus of this Memnonium, and the most ancient 

of its pictures and inscriptions appear to be executed by the same artists whose 

masterpieces we admired at Abydos, and whose work we shall again meet with in 
the tomb of Seti. The work done under Raineses II., in completion of this Mem- 
nonium, which was unfinished at the time when its founder died, are far behind 
those of his father’s time in finish and style. Extensive school buildings were 
attached to the house of Seti, but they were constructed only of brick, and have 
totally disappeared. If we are to believe the statement of Diodorus, that the father 
of Raineses II. (Sesostris) had him brought up with all the boys born in the 

country on the same day, and exercised in all the most arduous mental and physical 
labour, we may assume that the house of Seti was the scene of this wise prince’s 
training ; nay, if the Exodus of the Jews under Moses is rightly placed in 
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the time of Rameses’ successor, and if the lawgiver was in fact brought up with 
the Pharaoh’s children, this must have been the school where he passed his youth . 1 



We know from inscriptions that Rameses enjoyed royal honours from the day 
of his birth, that he was called a “ captain of armies” when he was only ten years old, 
and that he proved his valour as a warrior 
in very early youth. We need not here 
follow his career in his expeditions to the 
countries of the north and south, or relate 
in detail how, treading in his father’s foot- 
steps, after his father’s death when he ruled 
alone, he endeavoured to work the gold 
mines between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
and to supply the road across the desert 
with new wells . 2 At Memphis and Helio- 
polis, at Tanis — his usual residence — at 
Thebes and Abydos, in the hot regions of 
Nubia beyond the cataract, and wherever a 
city was founded in obedience to his com- 
mands, he built temples and chapels to the 
gods ; his image was carved in rocks far in 

1 The details and inscriptions on this building are all 
given in Mariette’s “ Kamak.” 

2 The inscriptions relating to the wells are given by 
Prisse in his “Monuments Egyptiens,” pi. 21, and Lepsius, 

“ Denkmaeler,” III,, pi. 139 — 141. They have often been trans- 
lated : “ Records of the Past,” Vol. VIII., p. 67 ; Brugsch Bey’s 
“ History of Egypt.” 
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the interior of Asia, and his name was perpetuated on all those buildings founded by 
his father, which he, like a dutiful son, completed. One of his own works, however, 
must be here particularly mentioned, for it is one of the noblest creations of Egyptian 

architecture and the found- 
ing of it was connected with 
the most highly praised of 
his achievements. This is 
the Ramesseum, as it is 
called, of which the remains 
are a conspicuous ornament 
of Western Thebes. In a 
furious battle near Kadesli, 
the capital of the Kheta, 
he was cut off from his army, 
and by the might of his own 
“right arm/’ he defended 
himself against a consider- 
able number, forced his way 
through the enemy who sur- 
rounded him, and then set- 
ting himself again at the 
head of his troops, lie de- 
feated the Kheta army, and 
forced them backwards into 
the river. Pentaur, the chief 
poet of his time, sang of this 
great deed of arms in an 
epic, which was inscribed on 
temple walls and in papy- 
rus rolls 1 — the Iliad of the 
Egyptians. “ I was alone, 
and none was with me,” is 
the cry that the poet puts 
into the mouth of the king ; 
but Amon stood by the dis- 
tressed Pharaoh and fought 
for him, and so the rescued 
king built a magnificent 

temple in the Nekropolis as a thank-offering, and to keep his own glorious deed in 
remembrance. On the principal architecture of this votive building the often-repeated 
burden of Pentaur’s epos may still be read : “ I was alone, and none was with 
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VYLOKS AND OBELISK OP EAMESES II. AT LUKSOIt. 


1 The principal one is the third Saltier papyrus, in the British Museum. It lias been translated by several Egyptologists, 
and the translations will be found in the “ Records of the Past,” II., p. 65, and following, and Brugsch Bey’s “ History of Egypt.” The 
war is supposed to have happened about b.c. 1380. The papyrus is in the Hieratic character, but the texts in hieroglyphics 
appear on the walls of Karnak. 
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me.” His artists have carved rich and vivid battle-scenes on the broad surfaces of 
the walls of the pylons, representing the fight at Kadesh, the camp of the Egyptians, 
the flight of the Kheta and their allies, and the king himself as of colossal stature, 
towering above his foes. The turmoil of the battle, the fiery onset of the horses, the 
heroic stature of Rameses, by whose side two lions are raging and fighting, the terror 
of the vanquished, and the hurry of the fugitives, are vividly depicted. 

In the first court (A in the plan), the king had a statue erected, which now lies 
in fragments on the earth, but which once exceeded even the statue of Memnon in 
size, and this one, too, was made, not of sand- 
stone, but of granite. The whole was seventeen 
metres and a half (about forty-six feet) in height ; 
one ear, which is well preserved, is three feet three 
inches long. Diodorus speaks of the Ramesseum 
as the tomb of Osymandyas, and describes it very 
accurately on the whole. 

The second court (III.) is distinguished by 
its colonnade, which encloses it on all the four 
sides, the roof being supported by columns on the 
east and west ; but on the north and south sides 
by pillars, which are crowned by mummy-shaped 
statues of Osiris, with their faces towards the 
court. I may here take occasion to observe that 
figures are never employed in Egyptian architec- 
ture as Caryatides, but are always supported against 
the pillars ' or pilasters which serve to carry the 
superstructure. On the upper portion of the eastern 
side of the pylon, which closes this court is another 
wonderfully animated representation of the conquest 
of the Kheta, and topmost of all, there is a picture 
of the ceremonies at the coronation of the king ; 
but we find this repeated, and in much better 
preservation, at Medinet Haboo. 

The great hypostyle (IV.), “ the Hall of the 
Presence,” is unique in its way. Diodorus called 

it the Odeum , or concert-hall, and it is led up to by a few steps. It is on 
the same general plan as the great hall of Karnak, having taller columns, 

with floral capitals in the middle, and lower columns with bud-formed capitals 
on each side, and the same arrangement for equalising the height of the 

columns and obtaining light ; but while Seti’s vast hall takes the senses 
and imagination by storm, filling the beholder with astonishment and awe, this 

hall, with its more modest dimensions and wonderfully pleasing ensemble delights 
the most fastidious taste. Probably it was under its astronomically decorated 

roof that thirty judges of the tribunal of Thebes met under their president, for 
the administration of justice. Nothing, however, remains of the statues of the judges 
which are said to have stood here ; these are said to have been figures without 
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hands , 1 to show that they were incorruptible, and their president was represented 
with closed eyes, as being inexorable even to entreaty. The Egyptians were the first 
to understand that Justice should be blind, for they hung round the neck of their 
chief judge an image of their Themis with her eyes closed. A few plinths for 
statues still remain in this hall, and in the fore-court which opens out of it some 
heads in grey granite have been preserved, of very fine workmanship, and with a 
charm of expression in the eyes and mouth which it is difficult to describe. 

While in general it is only on the outer walls of temples that battle-scenes 
occur, we find one of remarkable beauty in this hall. How bravely the horses 
prance onwards — how furious is the fighting on the walls, which are being scaled 
with ladders, while the vanquished foes are flung down from the battlements. Many 
of the king’s sons take part in the battle, and all his sons are depicted on the 
farther wall of the hall, with their names, titles, and dignities, in long array. It 
was the thirteenth of his many children whose fate it was to succeed his father on 
the throne at a ripe age. Among his daughters, who are also represented, Bent-anat 
was the most beloved and respected ; to her even the cartouche of the queens is 
granted . 2 Many very interesting pictures are to be found in the smaller chambers 
of this building. One of these, on which the name of the great Pharaoh is being 
inscribed on the fruit of the Persea-tree by the god of learning and the goddess of 

history and books, has already been given to the reader. The small pillared hall 

in which this picture in relief occurs was probably the library of the temple, of 
which Diodorus tells us that it was inscribed with the words “ the sanctum of the 
soul ! ” 

Extensive ruins and rubbish-heaps are all that remain of the great structures 
in brick which adjoined the Ramesseum — lecture-lialls and houses for teachers and 
disciples, and residences for the priests ; the tombs of some of the librarians have 
also been found, and numerous rolls of papyrus, of various contents, show us that 
the college attached to this votive temple may be regarded as a great centre of all 
the intellectual life of the time. The most famous of the writers engaged here 
were Pentaur, Kagabu, Anana, Hora, Mer’apu, Bek-en-ptah, and others . 3 In the 
romance of “Uarda ” 4 I have attempted to reproduce, from the data on the 
monuments, as faithful a picture as possible of such a nursery of Egyptian learning, 

and I selected for my purpose the House of Seti, which grew up and flourished 

before the Ramesseum ; this was not founded till after the battle of Kadesh. 

On the eastern bank of the Nile Rameses not only finished the buildings 
begun by Seti, but decorated with statues of himself the great gate which led up 
to the immense hypostyle constructed by liis father — see the plan of Karnak (V.) ; 
he also surrounded the oldest part of the temple with a wall, and extended it by 

1 No perfect ancient statues of this description, except such as are seated on the ground, and entirely enveloped in 
drapery, have been found. 

2 There is some mystery about Bent-anat, or, as her name means, “ daughter of Anaitis,” the daughter of Bameses IT. 
Her mother was probably an Asiatic, but it is uncertain if of Khita or Hittite origin. 

3 The compositions of these authors are found in Hieratic in the different museums of Europe. The most important 
are in the British Museum and Turin, and have been ' published in fac-simile, as the “ Select Papyri of the British Museum 
and the “ Papyrus de Turin, ” by M. Pleyte. 

4 “ Uarda : a Romance of Ancient Egypt.” 
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adding some fine buildings to the north. Then he finished the great temple founded 
at Luksor by Amenophis III., adding, as an approach to it, a large court and an 
immense pylon, in front of which he erected a colossal statue of himself and two 
obelisks ; one of these has become famous by having been carried to Paris, where 
it stands in the centre of the Place de la Concorde. Rameses here commemorated 

his victories over the Kheta, covering the walls of the propylon 
of Luksor with pictures of camps and battles, and the epic poem 
of Pentaur was also inscribed here in a place which is now 
unfortunately inaccessible. 

A stela was discovered in the wall to the south of the 
great hypostyle at Karnak, on which was a copy of the treaty 
which put an end to the war between Rameses II. and the 
Kheta. This document 1 excites our respect and admiration for 
the Asiatic nation, which must have reached a high pitch of 
civilisation, and it raises our opinion of the high political status 
of both the nations who were parties to such a treaty. The 
Kheta king secured the alliance thus effected with the 
Egyptian sovereign by giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and this greatest of all the Pharaohs was thus 
enabled to enjoy the results of his successes in the field, 
I » and to spend the last decades of his reign — which lasted 

sixty-seven years — almost without interruption in the 
exercise of the arts of peace. 

I have spoken of all that Rameses did in beauti- 
fying Thebes, but one more of his works is worthy of 
special mention ; this is the rock temple of Aboo Siinbel, 
on the western shore of the Nile, by the second cata- 
ract. This sanctuary is hewn out of the ferruginous 
reddish-brown sandstone of a cliff' in the Nubian hills. 
The attempt was here made to produce the same effect 
by hewing and carving out the stone, as was attained at 
+ + Karnak by free construction, and with perfect success ; 

8 _ J m I no one who has once seen the fagade of the temple 
1 i 4- J of Aboo Simbel — which shall presently be put before 

PLAN OF THE TEMPLE OF MEDINET HA BOO. the reader — can ever forget it ; no one, as he stands 

in front of it, can find in his fancy or his memory any 
image to compare with it, and the traveller, even in Egypt where he has been satiated 
with all that is most huge, is filled with fresh and frank admiration as he stands in 
the rock-hewn halls of this temple. In front of it, where with a fortress-like slope it 
faces the Nile, stand colossal statues exceeding that of Memnon in size. They are 
worked in the living rock, and represent Rameses II. and his wife Nefert-ari ; and 
between his feet, on a smaller scale, are his children. The art and skill with which 
these gigantic statues are executed, both as to their general effect and their finish in 

1 The original is stated to have been engraved on a plate of silver, and was probably in Egyptian and Khitan, or Hittite 
hieroglyphs, but no duplicate out of Egypt has been identified. 
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details, are quite marvellous ; magnanimity and dignity joined to gracious sweetness 
mark the features of both king and queen, and when we tear ourselves from 
contemplating them, and enter the temple, our admiration rises at every step ; three 
halls — in the first of which large statues of Osiris enthroned sit in state — and ten 
smaller chambers open one out of another, and the torches carried by our guide 
light up an endless gallery of pictures and inscriptions sculptured in the rock and 
covered over with a thin coating of plaster and paint ; these refer to the same 
scenes and events as are recorded on the walls of the Ramesseum. We see the 
king with his lions rushing on the Kheta ; and in the sanctuary at the innermost 
end of the cavern we see the Pharaoh worshipped with divine honours by the side 
of Harmachis (Hor-em-Kliuti), Amon of Thebes, and Ra of Memphis . 1 

Following the example of his father, Menephtah, the son of Rameses II., often 
went from Thebes to Tanis in the Delta, and finally made it his capital. In his 
reign the scholars of the house of Rameses worked with zeal, and greatly developed 
the resources of their institution, which may be regarded as the precursor of the 
museum of Alexandria. We have already seen that at Tanis, in the midst of a half 
Semitic population, the Hebrews in particular were driven to many kinds of forced 
labour, of which we also have an account in the Bible. I have said that Menephtah 
was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and it is not difficult to assign a reason for the severity 
he displayed towards the Semitic population of those eastern provinces of his 
dominions which bordered on the lands of other Semitic nations, for we know that 
at this time the Libyan tribes to the west of the Rile had allied themselves with 
the inhabitants of the islands of the Mediterranean to attack Egypt. An inscription 
in the great temple of Karnak tells us that he defeated these enemies in a great 
battle near Prosopis ; 2 but we learn from other documents, of the years following the 
reign of Menephtah, that the event known to us as the Exodus of the Israelites had 
had a decisive effect on the history of Egypt, for soon after it had taken place, 
revolts and usurpations of the princes of the Delta districts disturbed the empire 
to the utmost. The Delta was for some time subject to a Syrian named Aarsu, 
and ambitious pretenders from time to time snatched the crown from the legitimate 
sovereign. At last the vigorous hand of Set-nekht restored peace to Egypt. His 
son, Rameses III., was the founder of a new dynasty, which was destined to an end 
as gloomy as its beginning was happy and hopeful. 

Among all the temples on the western shore of the Nile, that of Medinet 
Haboo is distinguished by the grandeur and originality of its plan and the excellent 
preservation of its most important parts. It was Rameses III. who erected this 
noble structure close to a small temple built by Thotlnnes III. (i. in the plan) in the 
south of the Nekropolis. Under the Ptolemies and the Romans this was enlarged 

1 The mummy of Seti I., whose alabaster sarcophagus, removed from his tomb in the Biban- el-Melook, is in the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was found in the pit of the Deir-el-Bahari, whither it had been hastily removed in the reign 
of Herhor, of the XXIst Dynasty. The mummy of Thothmes III. was also found in the same place ; but another mummy, 
supposed to be that of Rameses II., has been attributed to Rameses XII. 

2 This inscription has been published by Duemichen, “ Historische Inschriften,” 1867, and translated by De Rouge in 
his “ Memoire sur les Attaques dirigees contre Egypte vers le XIV. Siecle avant notre ere ” in the Revue A rcheologique, Paris, 1867. 
Brugsch, “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” II., p. 123, asserts that they were races of the Caucasus allied with Libyans, an opinion 
not to be universally accepted. 
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with much magnificence ; and after the doctrines of Christianity had dethroned the 
old gods of Egypt, a Christian congregation established itself in its halls, and built 
a church in its courts. Mariette’s forced labourers uncovered much that had been 
overthrown at that time, and to this day the villagers of Medinet Haboo bring 
away the nitrogeneous rubbish from the interior and use it as manure for the fields. 
The pictures and inscriptions which cover all the walls supplement the knowledge 
derived from Harris’s great papyrus , 1 II and make the inquirer perfectly acquainted 
with the deeds of Raineses III., of whom Herodotus relates many stories, calling him 
“ Rliampsinitus the wealthy.” A curious structure opens into the temple of Medinet 
Haboo, which has often been supposed to be a king’s palace (n. in the plan), and 
which the French called the “ Pavilion.” The king, however, no more lived in this 
than in any other Memnonium or temple. The whole building, such as we see its 
remains, with its numerous pylons, courts, and halls, was dedicated to the memory 
of its founder and of his achievements, and served as the scene of various festivals, 
more particularly of the great coronation festival, or Feast of Steps. The Pavilion , 
in front of which are two little watch towers and a wall with battlements, consisted 
of two high wings in the form of truncated pyramids, and a building Connecting 
them with a roadway through it. The interior of this very interesting structure is 
divided into two floors or storeys, with steps leading to the upper one, and is divided 
into several rooms with many remarkable pictures in relief on the walls. Among 
these there are some pictures of the private life of the king ; one, for instance, 
showing him as engaged in playing at draughts with young ladies. But these 
pictures do not in the least prove that the rooms in which they occur were inhabited 
by the king ; they were analogous to the pictures we have before met with in the 
tomb chapels of private families, and it would appear that this so-called Pavilion 
was used as a place of meeting for the descendants of the Pharaoh when they 
visited his Memnonium. 

If we stand in the road-way that passes through this structure and look 
westward, we obtain a grand picture ; through a gate in a massive pylon we look 
across one great court to another beyond it, and then over broken pillars, fragments, 
and ruins to the very foot of the Libyan range, which shuts in this stupendous 
scene. 

Going through the gateway we find ourselves standing in front of the second 
largest pylon in Egypt (in.). Not pausing there, we enter a spacious enclosed court 
(iv.) with a colonnade on each side, that on the left formed by a row of floral 
columns, and that on the right by a series of pillars with figures of Osiris. The 
next court has a colonnade all round. Here we find the columns of the Christian 
church before mentioned, most of them on the ground ; and beyond this again are 
the broken columns of a hypostyle (vi.), out of which open some well-preserved 
chambers, while behind them lie other ruined halls and rooms. This temple cannot 
fail to impress deeply any lover and connoisseur of architecture as a noble and 
grandiose production of the art. In its second court — if anywhere — with its 

1 Translated in the “Records of the Past,” Vol. VI., p. 21, and following. This document, dated in the thirty-second year 
of Rameses III., describes the antecedent political state of Egypt, and the gifts the king made to Heliopolis, Memphis, 
and Thebes. 

II 
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colonnades, its pillars, and its statues, he must feel how admirably skilful the old 
masters were in producing novel and happy results by varying the forms of the 
supports in their buildings. The hollow cornice, bending over and closing in the 
space, which has no roof but the blue sky, has a fine effect, and gives the spot a 
particular effect of calm retirement. To many visitors, no doubt the pictures and 
inscriptions with which the whole of the rooms and every wall and pillar are covered 
will be still more attractive than its architectural beauties, if he understands their 
meaning and can interpret their language; for in the Pavilion, on the pylon, and 
on the north wall of this Memnonium, all the triumphs achieved by Raineses III. 
in the fifth, eighth, and eleventh years of his reign, are recorded for posterity, 
graphically and in long inscriptions. Fierce fights, and not on land only — as at 
Karnak, Luksor, and the Ramesseum — but by water also, are here represented in 
relief in stone, and heightened by brilliant colouring. The peoples against which 
the Egyptians defend themselves are of very various races ; some of them they 
attack in their own dominions, and their dress, armour, and type of features are 
depicted in the most characteristic manner. New foes, whom we met for the first 
time under Menephtah, call the Egyptians into the field. Their old adversaries 
the Kheta and Shasu are still to be seen among the Pharaoh’s enemies ; but they 
sink into insignificance by the side of the great confederation of nations who gather 
under the standard of the Libyan princes. The tribes of the east seem to have been 
driven to the west and south before a great migration of the hordes of Western Asia; 
and the nations to the west of Egypt joined hands with them to reduce the 
supremacy of that powerful kingdom. But the arm of Raineses was mighty by the 
grace of Anion ; the Libyans were defeated, and their dismembered limbs counted 
before the king. Hardly three years later a combination of many tribes poured 
down upon the mouths of the Nile, arriving by land from Asia Minor through Syria, 
and by ship from the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean ; but they were 
signally defeated by sea and land. Egypt, however, was again attacked by the 
Libyan tribe called the Maxyes (Mashuasha) ; she had to defend herself against the 
attempts of the Tyrrhenes (Tuirsha of the Sea) and other islanders ; and from the 
names that have been preserved of races conquered by Raineses, it would seem that 
his armies penetrated as far as Cilicia, and that his fleets subjugated Cyprus and 
other islands. Among the nations mentioned as hostile to Egypt are some whose 
names and position we know from the Greeks, while others cannot be positively 
determined as corresponding to any nations of antiquity . 1 

In the pavilion we see portraits of the princes of these people ; on the north 
wall is a picture of the sea-fight in which they fell or were taken captive, and we also 
see Rameses III. represented — perhaps allegorically — as conquering a lion. 

1 Brugscli thinks that most of them are races of Colchio-Caucasian origin, but, as I believe, wrongly. This is not 
the place for a discussion of our different opinions, but I must here explain that I maintain that the “ Tuirsha of the Sea ” 
are Tyrrhenes or Tyrsenes, the Schardana Sardinians (who always boasted of their Libyan origin, and who remained there 
till a late period under the name of Chartanoi), the Shakalsha Sicilians, the Akaiuasha Achfeans, and the Danaau Danaoi 
(Greeks). The Pulasatha have been supposed to be Philistines or Pelasgoi, or a Libyan race, the Prosodi t;e. These last 
may be perhaps merely a colony of the original Pulasatha left to settle in Africa after the destruction of their fleet, and who 
designated themselves, in contrast to the Egyptians, as Pelagioi, or men of the coast. It is quite open to us to suppose that 
they, may be the same as that famous nation of the Pelasgoi who are so often mentioned, and whose origin is not yet established. 
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Nor is there any lack of peaceful scenes among the pictures in the 
Temple of Medinet Haboo, which amply repays the most careful research. 
Among these I must especially mention the series of paintings which 
represent the coronation of the Pharaoh at the Feast of Steps. These 
cover the wall at the back of the court in which we find the columns of 
the Christian Church (V.). In order to prevent the congregation of the 

faithful from being distracted at their devo- 
tions by the works of the heathen, they were 
daubed over with Nile mud, and we owe the 
preservation of their colours to this protecting 
coating. 

This great feast was held at the new 
moon of the first month of harvest (Pashons), 
in honour of the god Khem, 1 the creative form 
of Amon. The king, sitting in a litter, is 
borne out of his palace into the open air, 
accompanied by his body- 
guard, his fan-bearers, and 
the princes of his family. 
Musicians swell the pomp 
and festivity with the sound 
of trumpets and drums, bald- 
headed priests burn incense, 
and the preacher or reciter 
leads the singing with his 
book of hymns in his hand. 
The continuation of the pic^ 
ture shows the statue of the 
god Khem as the end and 
object of the procession. Once 
he is shown under a canopy, 


A BEGGING DERVISH 


but afterwards he is con- 
cealed under hangings on a 

sort of platform or scaffold, decorated with garlands, and borne by priests and fan- 
bearers, while other priests follow with ornamental plants and a sail, the emblem of 
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1 The name of this divinity has been read as Min, or Amsi. He was also a form of Amon and Horus united. 
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the breeze of freshness 
and delight. The king 
brings incense and drink- 
offerings to the god, and 
over his head soars the 
vulture of victory, which 
we almost invariably 
find when the Pharaoh 
is depicted as showing 
himself to his people or 
as going forth to battle. 

Then comes the white 
bull of Khem, with the 
king’s favourite wife and 
the festival reciter. A 
long train of Pastophoroi 
precede the sacred bull, 
bearing various emblems 
— images of the gods, 
vessels of sacrifice, and 
the statues of the king’s 
ancestors. This solemn 
procession goes out to 
meet the sovereign, be- 
fore whose eyes one of 
the ceremonies of coro- 
nation is now performed. 

Four geese , 1 called by 
the names of the child- 
ren of Horus , 2 are let 
fly, in order that they 
may carry to the north, 
south, east, and west, 
the news that Rameses 
has set the crown upon 
his brow. More to the 
right there is a picture 
of the second ceremony, 
in which the king cuts 
with a sickle a sheaf of 
corn offered him by a 
priest. The queen looks 

on at this proceeding, which, as we see from a picture in the Ramesseum, had been 


A WATER-CARRIER PROM AED-EL-KURNAH. 


1 Or pigeons, 
of the names of a bird 


2 Amset, Hapi, Tuautmetef, and Kabhsenuf, the so-called genii of the Karneter, or Hades, 
was Ari-en-pe, “guardian of the Heaven.” 
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in use by earlier Pharaohs ; a second picture of the white bull and another train 
of the king’s ancestors, complete this part of the paintings. 

Farther on we see Rameses III. with all his children — eighteen sons and fourteen 
daughters — bound to their father by a long sash or tie. Inscriptions explain the 
pictures in every instance, and these have a very splendid effect, although, of course, 
only a small number of soldiers 
stand for a vast army, and a whole 
and musicians can 


cnoir ot singers 

only be represented by a small 
number, since the wall, though of 
considerable extent, is limited. 

Kallixenos, a Greek writer, has 
described a similar procession which 
was got up by Ptolemy Philadel- 
phia, and from the accounts given 
by him, who was an eye-witness, 
we are fully justified in assuming 
that each man here represented 
stands for a hundred men in the 
king’s train. It is very remark- 
able that to this day the inhabit- 
ants of the Nekropolis select this 
temple to assemble in, when any 
sight is to be seen, in preference 
to any other spot. 

Raineses was certainly the 
most splendid, and apparently the 
wealthiest, of the Pharaohs. Who 
does not know the delightful story 
of the treasure-house of Rhamp- 
sinitus and the architect’s son ? 

Duemichen has lately dis- 
covered on the left side of the 
broken columns of the liypostyle 
of Medinet Haboo (YI.) four con- 
nected chambers (3 and 4), in 
which, as the inscriptions tell us, 
the more than royal gifts were stored which this generous king dedicated to Amon 
in his Memnonium. And the endowments enumerated in Harris’s papyrus are no 
less enormous with which he enriched the temples of Memphis and Heliopolis and 
the great sanctuary of Karnak. 1 At Karnak he added to the buildings a small 
temple (I.) to the west of the great liypostyle, and a larger one dedicated to the 
god Khunsu, 2 which, if it were not overshadowed by the gigantic edifices around it, 
would be admired and praised as a wonderful effort of architecture. 

1 Translated in the “ Records of the Past/’ Yol. VIII., p. 5. 2 Or Chons, the Moon god, son of Amon and Mut 
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Rameses III. won most of the treasure that he applied to these immense works 
from the enemies he conquered; part he derived from mines, quarries, and commercial 
enterprises : for his fleets, like those of Hatasu, brought spices and rarities from the 
rich shores of the Indian Ocean. For thirty -two years he filled the throne of the 
Pharaohs, and during the last part of his life, which was undisturbed by any great war, 
he devoted himself to the domestic welfare of the Valley of the Nile, which he caused 
to be planted with umbrageous trees — a deed which won him perpetual gratitude. The 
fame of his wealth has outlasted that of his achievements, and it was the super- 
abundance of riches which alienated him and his children from the severe simplicity of 
an earlier time. He lived surrounded by a harem, in whose pestilent soil conspiracies 1 
were constantly fostered, to which he was near falling a sacrifice, and he ended his days 
as the mere tool of the priests, enervated and enfeebled, and scorned by his contempora- 
ries, after sharing his sovereignty with his son. Even during his lifetime the greater 
part of his treasure was transferred to the temples ; the sacerdotal power struggled 
for the mastery with the royal authority; and his successors, who, like him, all bore the 
name of Rameses, were at last reduced to surrender the crown of Egypt to the high 
priest of Amon. The great man’s descendants were but an ignominious race ,' 2 of which 

few memorials survive 


and their tombs . 3 

The famous Biban- 

PLAN OF THE TOMB OF SETI I. el-Mulook, or Valley of 

the Kings’ Tombs, is at 
some distance from Medi- 
net Haboo ; we ride northwards, coasting the “ coffin mountain,” and passing by 
many tombs and the hovels of the fellaheen. Before reaching that part of the 
Nekropolis known as el-Assasseef, we come upon an old dervish with his banner, asking 
alms of the fellaheen for his order. We saw this same man again on a pretty little 
horse, and accompanied by a servant, but still pursuing his calling as a beggar. 

El-Assasseef is full of tombs, one of which is the largest of all the tombs of private 
personages. A millionaire of the time of the Sa’ite kings 4 — Pet-Amen-hotep by name — 
had it hewn out in the beautiful white limestone hill of this part of the Nekropolis. The 
chambers are numerous, and the corridors are interrupted by deep niches ; but at the 
present day the inscriptions which cover the walls, and which all refer to death and 
the future life in the nether world, are quite blackened, and myriads of bats inhabit 
this and the neighbouring tombs. At sundown they fly to the Nile to drink in dense 
masses, like a dark cloud driven before the wind, but by day they hang head downwards 
from the roofs of the tombs, and make it both difficult and unpleasant to visit them, 
for they exhale a disagreeable sour smell, and it is not easy to copy and work where 

1 Described in a papyrus at Turin, also translated — “Records of the Past,” Vol. VIII., p. 53. 

2 The Ramessids of the XXtli Dynasty. 

3 These, however, present great interest, from their astronomical representations, and the scenes they represent of the 
Egyptian Hell, or Hades. 

4 About b.c. 600. 
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these creatures, startled by the torches, 
flutter uneasily round the light, and often 
beat it out ; not unfrequently I have 
known them end by hanging themselves 
on to my beard. However, they do no 
farther harm, and a light blow with the 
hand is sufficient to disengage them. 

Adjoining el-Assasseef lies the hilly 
soil of Drah aboo’l Neggah, which has 
been turned over in every direction by 
Mariette’s labourers. It contains the most 
ancient of all the Thebain tombs, and it 
was here that the coffins of the kings 
called Antef (Xlth Dynasty), now at Paris 
and London, and the richly ornamented 
mummy of Queen Aah-hotep, were disin- 
terred. At that time more importance 
seems to have been attached to the adorn- 
ment and preparation of the corpse itself 
than to the tomb, which before the 
XVIIIth Dynasty here often bore the form 
of a pyramid, supported on a cubical base. 

We may reach the Valley of the 
Kings either by the somewhat difficult 
from Biban-el-Molook, or by following 



MENEPHTAH. 


path over the cliff separating el-Assasseef 
the road of the Pharaohs, which still 
exists in the plain, and starting 
north of the house of Seti, 
leads up a, steep slope into the 
famous gorge. By choosing the 
steep mountain path, w^e obtain a 
magnificent view opening into the 
rocky amphitheatre and ruins of 
Dayr-el-Baliree, as well as a wide 
and beautiful prospect over the 
Nekropolis, the Nile, and Eastern 
Thebes ; but riding round by the 
lower road, we see the narrow pass 
through which, in past ages, the 
mourning train followed the bier 
of the Pharaoh by a well-kept 
road into the valley of death . 1 

The gorge into which this 
pass opens is indeed a valley of 



ARM-CHAIRS (REPRESENTED IN THE TOMB OF RAMESES III.). 


1 It is at the narrowest point of this mountain pass that I have laid the scene of the overthrow of Paaker’s chariot in 
the romance of “ Uarda,” when Uarda herself is run over by the Princess Bent-Anat. 
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death. It is closed in on both sides by bare walls of yellowish limestone, streaked with 
dark stains, which are as black, particularly at the edges of the rocks, as if the sun 
had scorched them , and these cliffs, which sometimes approach and sometimes recede, 
are never at any great distance apart. Not the smallest herb or blade can strike 

root in the rocky cliffs or on the 
soil of the valley; all the creative 
activity of nature seems para- 
lysed in this realm of death. Still, 
it is not devoid of inhabitants ; 
here and there a snake wriggles 
across the sand, a scorpion lurks 
under blocks of stone by the 
path, long rows of vultures perch 
on the topmost ridge, and in 
the early morning, or after sun- 
down, jackals sneak out of the 
tombs and caves where they lurk 
during the day. But no pleasing 
object meets our gaze, and the 
black nodules of flint that lie 
embedded in the yellow lime- 
stone look down on the wan- 
derer like sinister Argus-eyes. 
The intense heat of the midday 
sun pours down into the narrow 
and dismal gorge, and its rays, 
falling on the rocks, heat them 
like the walls of a gigantic oven. 
Presently, however, the gorge 
opens out on to a small plain, 
from which a cross valley runs 
up into the mountain in a 
westerly direction, and it is there 
that we find the most ancient of 
the kings’ tombs. Leaving this 
to our right, we soon perceive, 
at a few feet above the soil 
of the valley, the opening of a 
tomb in the rock, and there another, and yet more ; these doorways are all higher 
than those of the graves of wealthy citizens which we saw at Abd-el-Kurnah. 
The Greeks called these rock-tombs Syringoi, for they compared the walls of 
Biban-el-Mulook to the reed of a Pan pipe, in which the holes are in a row side 
by side. 

But now we jump from our saddles — from afar we see the number 17, and 
we know that the seventeenth tomb, which was hewn out by order of Seti I. to 
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contain his mummy, 1 exceeds all the others in size and magnificence, though 

that of Rameses III. is indeed hardly second to it. 2 That is No. 11. It was 

Wilkinson, the historian of antiquity, who numbered the rock-tombs of Biban-el- 
Mulook. 

I devoted many weeks to the study of these tombs, but years would hardly 
suffice for copying the endless series of inscriptions that cover their walls. The 
tomb of Seti I. is the oldest in this part of the valley ; that of his great son, 

Rameses II., has not as yet been discovered, 3 but those of his successors, down to 

the last Rameses of his family, have long since been found and opened. They 
are all constructed on the same general plan, but differ in the number and size 
of the chambers hewn in the rock, and in the number and finish of the inscrip- 
tions and pictures which cover the walls. They are, in fact, as we may say, 
pyramids dug out instead of built up ; and just 


as the real Pyramids testify by their magnitude 
to the length of the reign of their builders, so we 
may infer from the depth and completeness of 
these rock-chambers what wealth and means were 
at the disposal of the king in whose time they 
were hewn out. The simplest consist of a passage, 
a hall for the sarcophagus, and an inner chamber ; 
the largest have a long range of corridors, halls, 
and chambers, which we go down into by steps 
or sloping planes, while the fellah boys precede us 
with lights. The sculptures and paintings on 
plaster only seldom refer to the earthly career of 
the deceased, while, on the other hand, Tuat, or 
“ the abyss ” — the nether world and all the busy 
life that fills it — are fully represented. The prin- 
cipal personage in this “ divine comedy ” is the 
glorified king, “ the flesh of Ra.” 4 It is not till 



SHESHANK (SHISHAK) HOLDING HIS ENEMIES BY 
THE HAIlt. ( From the Hall of the Buhastidis.) 


he reaches his destination, after his journey through 

the nether world, that he is filled with the very spirit of the Most High, and 


becomes wholly divine. The boat in which he crosses the abyss, under the 

guardianship of a serpent, is guided by the gods of the nether world, prayed 
over by their worshippers, and imperilled by the evil demons of the abyss. 
Anubis, the guide of the soul, the Hathor of the under world, Isis and 


1 His mummy has been recently discovered in the pit of the Deir-el-Bahari with others already mentioned. His 
alabaster sarcophagus, the finest of the class yet discovered, is in the Soane Museum, its inscriptions referring to the sun’s 
passage through Hades during the hours of the night, have been published by Sharpe and Bonomi, and translated by 
Lefebure, “ Records of the Past,” XII., p. 5 and following. The mummy of Seti I. was found in a single wooden coffin, 
wrapped up in an inscribed shroud, at the Deir-el-Bahari. 

2 The rose granite sarcophagus of this king has been removed. The cover is in the Fitzwilliam Museum, at 
Cambridge ; the chest is in the Louvre, at Paris. The fate of his mummy is unknown. 

3 It has probably been long rifled, as vases of gilded wood, part of the sepulchral furniture, are in the British Museum. 
It is doubtful whether the mummy and coffin with his name found at the Deir-el-Bahari belong to Bameses II. 

4 Af en Ha, or Af. He is represented with the head of a goat. 
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Nephthys conduct him, and after he has submitted to his trial and justification, 
and gazed at the torments of the reprobate, he is permitted to enter the 
Empyrean, the heaven of fire and abode of the blest. Here his apotheosis is 
accomplished, and he becomes a radiant spirit, whose name is the name of God, who 
is one with the gods of heaven, differing from them in nothing. There the pious 
rejoice over him, and all the nations of the earth do homage to him — Egyptian 



COLUMN IN TILE CHEAT COURT OF KAUNAS. 


and Semitic, Negroes, and the light-hued Libyan races ; hymns resound in his 
praise, even the gods bow down to him, the stars rise and set in his presence, 
and years and days pass by him. The inscriptions and pictures in the tombs of 
Biban el-Mulook are the “ Book of the Dead ” of the kings. Certain texts and 
symbols recur in the same parts of them just as they do in the temples. The texts, 
of course, differ from those in the tombs of private persons as the nature of “ Ra 
made flesh,” the God incarnate and seated on the throne of Egypt, differs from 
that of the ordinary mortal. Among these texts the long hymn which is usually 
inscribed on the walls of the corridor beyond the antechamber is particularly worthy 
of notice. It is called “The praises of Ra in Amentis” (the nether- world), and 
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has been admirably deciphered and interpreted by Navi lie 1 from four different texts ; 
it contains seventy -five adjurations, composing a sort of Litany addressed to seventy- 
five personifications of Ra. This, which constitutes a book or chapter by itself, is 
introductory to all the others, and served to remind the initiated — for only the most 
privileged even of these were permitted to enter the tombs of the Kings — in pictorial 
language, of the pantheistic and fundamental views of their mystic doctrine, according 
to which Ra is the all-embracing, the “ Pan ” who includes all things and all the 
gods in himself. Out of him nothing exists, and whatever is is a manifestation of 
his manifold forms. These forms, as we here learn — but on what grounds we know 
not — were supposed to be seventy-five in number. To each of them a small statue 
was dedicated, and the departed soul must know their names by heart and the 
appropriate invocation in order to attain to a perfect union with Ra. If he accom- 
plished this he would live for ever ; he was permitted to assume any form he pleased, 
and appear as the god animating the universe, as the sun or a star, as a man, 
animal, or plant. His mummy was carefully preserved, and his statue erected, so 
that he might when he desired it mingle in the common life of men in the same 
form as he had borne while alive ; this was called Ka, and regarded as something 
independent and self-subsistent. 

The splendid tomb of Seti I. is often called Belzoni’s tomb, after its discoverer. 
That numbered 14 exceeds it in size — it is, however, nearly two hundred feet in 
length — but in no other tomb are the sculptures so fine in style or so admirably 
executed. A steep flight of steps leads down into it, and the plan laid before the 
reader (ante, p. 294) will afford an idea of the enormous labour which Seti required of 
the workmen who hewed these chambers and galleries out of the rock, and covered 
every portion of them with pictures and inscriptions. The “ Golden Hall ” was the 
name given to the cubical room in which Belzoni found the empty alabaster 
sarcophagus of the great king, now preserved in Sir John Soane’s Museum, London. 
The walls of a side chamber, where there is the picture of a cow, are covered 
with mythological texts of value and great importance, 2 and a rough-hewn corridor 
at the end of the tomb proves that the deceased king proposed to extend it still 
farther ; a few of the pictures even remain unfinished ; they are lightly outlined 
with red, and the boldness and decision with which they are sketched excite our 
admiration to this day. 

The tomb of Menephtah (No. 8), the Pharaoh of the Exodus and the grandson 
of Seti I., is rich in inscriptions of great interest ; but it was never finished, and is 
unfortunately much injured by travellers, who are in the habit of making pic-nics 
there. 

The tomb of Rameses III. (No. 11), the builder of Medinet Haboo, is commonly 
known as the tomb of the harp-player, from a picture preserved in it. Its pictorial 
decorations are uncommonly rich, but cannot be compared as to style and finish 
with those of the tomb of Seti. A peculiarity of this sepulchre is the arrangement 

1 “La Litanie du Soleil.” 4to. 1875. 

: Referring to the destruction of mankind by the gods, and the subsequent creation of the human race by Hero. The 
hieroglyphic texts and their translation have been published by M. Naville in The Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, Vol. IV., p. 1. 
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of eight chambers adjoining a large hall. One of these was dedicated by this the 
wealthiest of the Pharaohs to the gods of the harvest, of blessing, and of the 
inundation ; another, in which the king’s weapons are represented, is like an 
armoury, and a third is of particular interest in the history of civilisation and the 
industrial arts, for in it are representations of the furniture and domestic utensils 
of Raineses III., such as vessels and baskets, metal and cabinet work, among 
which we see elegant and costly 
seats. These pictures of objects 
relating to the earthly life of the 
deceased sovereign are quite unique 
in Biban el-Mulook, which was dedi- 
cated so exclusively to the dead ; 
and they show us how hard the 
wealthy Rhampsinitus found it to 
part from his worldly possessions. 

There is a very famous tomb 
which was constructed for Rameses 
VI., of the XXtli dynasty, and 
which the English, for no reason 
but that they follow the example 
of the Romans, designate as the 
grave of Memnon. A multitude 
of mystical pictures cover its walls, 
and even the ceiling in the “golden 
hall ” is covered with astronomical 
signs . 1 Names and mottoes, scrib- 
bled in both Koptic and Greek, 
make us acquainted with many 
admirers of this tomb who visited 
it even in the first century of the 
Christian era. Among the pictures 
— which are, however, much debased 
in style — the most interesting are 
those which refer to the punish- 
ment of the wicked. The picture 
of a boat out of which an ape is 

dragging a pig has given rise to the name, bestowed by the French, of the 
“ Tomb of metempsychosis ” ; and it does in fact offer a picture of the condemned 
soul which, metamorphosed into the unclean swine, is driven out of the company of 
the blessed by the dog-headed ape, the animal sacred to Thoth, whose duty it is 
to supervise the weighing of hearts. 

We must leave the tombs of the XXth dynasty, and even those of the XVIIIth 

1 The rising of the stars during the hours of the night, described by Lepsius in his “ Einleitung,” s. 203. The 
heaven was supposed to be in shape of a female, and the stars to rise on the places corresponding to the eyes, ears, and 
other parts of her body. 
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dynasty, in the western branch of the Biban-el-Mulook, unvisited, I regret to say, 
as well as the smaller tombs of the queens, and those lately discovered of the liigh- 
priests of Amon, who expelled the Ramesside sovereigns from the throne and 
governed Egypt as an independent dynasty, the XXXst. 1 Their names are to be met 
with at Karnak, and particularly in the temple of Kliunsu, begun by Raineses IV. 
and finished by his sons and grandsons. History is silent as to any famous deeds 
they may have done, but Herr Brugsch discovered at Abydos an important monument, 
from which we learn that the kingdom, weakened and impoverished under their 
rule, fell a prey to an Assyrian king called Nimrod. 2 Very possibly this event put an 
end to the sacerdotal rule, and it may have been the exiled kings of the Ramesside 
family who invited the assistance of the Asiatic foe. At any rate, the crown fell 
into the hands of the Assyrians, for the founder of the XXI Ind dynasty, which made 
its residence at Bubastis in the Delta, was a son of Nimrod, who died in Egypt. 
This prince, Sheshenk, who accustomed himself and his followers to Egyptian manners, 
and who appears to have governed it quite independently of his Asiatic fatherland, 
is the Shishak of the Bible, who assisted Jeroboam against Rehoboam the son of 
Solomon, invading the kingdom of Judah and besieging and capturing Jerusalem. 
The names of the petty kingdoms overthrown by Shishak — among which we find 
that of Judah — were engraved by command of Shishak on the south wall of a 
building (3) adjoining the pylon opening westward from the great hypostyle of 
the Temple of Karnak. Amon gives his enemies into his hand, and he holds 
them by the hair of their heads, that he has collected into a bunch in his grasp. 

This building contains other pictures and inscriptions of the same date, and 

Sheshenk also built the two colonnades (c d and e f) to the south and north 

of the first great fore-court (VI.) at Karnak. His house reigned over Egypt for 
174 years. 

Internal dissensions would seem at last to have . wrought the ruin of the 
Bubastide dynasty, and it was only a few decades after their fall when the 
enfeebled kingdom of the Pharaohs — in whose northern provinces Semitic princes 
still continue to rule — fell a prey to the Ethiopians, who had for a long time 

appropriated to themselves much of the culture of Egypt in their southern home 
and in Napata their capital. They also added to the splendour of the national 
sanctuary at Thebes. 

The tall caliciform pillars in the first court (VI .g), which border the great 
causeway leading from the western pylon (VI.) to the great hypostyle — and many 
of which are fallen — bear the name of Taharka, the last of the Ethiopian kings 
of the XXVth dynasty, but they were probably erected before his time. 3 


1 The discovery of the mummies and coffins of the kings of the XXIst Dynasty at the Deyr el Bahree, or Deir 
el Bahari, is quite recent. Amongst those discovered were the Queen Netem-mut, wife of Herhor, in a gilded coffin ; the 
coffins and mummy of Pinotem, high priest of Amen Ra ; the coffins and mummies of Makara and her baby • the mummy 
of Pinotem II. ; the mummy and coffins of Pinotem III., grandson of Herhor ; coffins and mummy of Masharuta, son of 
Pinotem II., the same of a Queen Hathorhantaui, and those of the Queen Hes-em-hib — all living from about 1100 to 

• 1000 b.c. 

2 Very doubtful, no Assyrian king named Nimrod having been identified either in the Assyrian or Babylonian lists. 

3 The vicissitudes of Tirhakah, and his conflicts with the Assyrians, are found in the annals of Esarhaddon and Assur 
banipal or Sardanapalus. Absolute chronology begins with Tirhaka, b.c. 738. 
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The growing power of Assyria soon absorbed the vassal kingdom, which was 
thus lost to the Ethiopians, and they kept possession of it until Psammeticus I. 
formed a league with twelve other governors of provinces, and, with the aid of Greek 
and Karian mercenaries, succeeded in throwing off the Asiatic yoke ; he then 
governed liberated Egypt as Pharaoh in Sa'is, his native town and capital. I have 
already made my readers acquainted with the revival of the arts which took place 
under him and his successors. We find evidence of this in the small temple to the 
north of the great sanctuary of Karnak. Under Psammeticus III., the son of the 
great and wise Amasis, Egypt fell into the hands of the Persians, and their king, 
Cambyses , 1 who has been most unjustly accused of being the destroyer of the great 
temple ; the worst injuries it has received — besides those from earthquakes, floods, 
and Christian bigotry — were inflicted by the Macedonians, who, however, erected 
many buildings in Thebes, as the northernmost portion of Medinet Haboo (VII.), the 
little Temple of Dayr el Medeinet, and the Temple of Ape-t, as it is called, dedicated 
to Osiris, in the great temple of Karnak, where it adjoins the Temple of Khunsu. 
This building was formerly used by Mariette Pacha as a museum, and the great hall, 
filled with mummy-cases, stelae, and statues, has a very picturesque appearance. 
The granite holy of holies (I.) was rebuilt under Philip Arridaeus, the feeble suc- 
cessor of Alexander the Great. The proplyon in front of the Temple of Khunsu 
is worthy of remark, and the additions to the high gateway of the hypostyle {It), 
due to the Lagides, are of fine proportions. 

When the inhabitants of Thebes revolted against the Macedonian yoke — as 
Revillout has lately discovered that they did — and for nineteen years withstood the 
kings in Alexandria, under native Egyptian princes, and when again, at a later 
period, a new revolution broke out in the city of Amon under Ptolemy Latliyrus, 
the Macedonians ruthlessly attacked the rebellious city, which could not forget the 
traditions of its supremacy ; and many a temple- wall behind which the insurgents 
had intrenched themselves, many a gateway, and many a column, was overthrown. 

Under the Roman emperors little was done for the ancient capital of the mightiest 
sovereigns of the world, now reduced to the condition of a provincial city ; and when 
Christianity was introduced into the valley of the Nile many of the rock-tombs became 
the cells of recluses, many venerable monuments and noble statues were reduced to 
ruins as being the works of the heathen, and many temple-halls transformed into 
Christian churches. 

Under Islam Thebes has lost its position as a city. Shepherds feed their 
flocks where palaces once stood, and the inhabitants of the villages that have sprung- 
up amongst its ruins have so little respect for the remains of antiquity that they 
burn the finest fragments in their lime-kilns, cut up statues, pillars, and columns, into 
mill-stones, and build their huts with the finely-hewn blocks. But in spite of this vast 
process of destruction, which has been carried on for centuries, there is not in the 
world a ruined site which can compare with Thebes in grandeur. If we go to the top 
of the great pylon to the west of Karnak (VII.), and look down and round on the 
vast sanctuary and the buildings that surround it, we are irresistibly reminded of 
the words put by Homer into the mouth of the indignant Achilles. The son of 

1 b.c. 527 . 
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Peleus declares 
the Atrides. 


that he will never 


again 


meet or join in counsel or deed with 


1 In circuit of Egyptian Thebes, where much hid treasure lies. 
Whose walls contain an hundred ports 1 of so admired a size. 
Two hundred chariots may a-front with horse and chariot pass.’ 


The hundred gates, it is true are overthrown, but a great number of pylons have 
remained, and highest of them all is this one from which we survey the whole sanctuary 
of Karnak in its entirety. It is enclosed by a circumscribing wall of bricks of Nile 
mud. Five gateways, each possessing a pylon, lead to the interior. The two southern 
gates were connected with the temple of Luksor by rows of sphinxes, and a cause- 
way bordered by sphinxes led from the western door of our vantage-ground towards the 
quay and steps by the Nile, where the processions embarked in festal barges when 
they had to cross the river to the Nekropolis. The vast forecourt lies at our feet ; 
colonnades shut it in to the east and west, and in the middle a few yet remain of 
the gigantic columns which bordered its central pathway, and which in former times 
perhaps were overshadowed by a velarium, or awning. We look through the high 
gateway of the second pylon in the most spacious hypostyle ever planned, and on the 
most ancient part of the temple, with its obelisks — some still erect, more fallen — its 
polygonal columns and pillars, with statues of Osiris, on to the granite chamber forming 
the holy of holies. To the south stand more pylons, and the sun is mirrored in the 
sacred lake of Amon. If we turn our eyes towards the west we still see smaller 
temples outside the enclosing wall. Never to be forgotten is the picture of this gigantic 
structure, whether by daylight with its sparkling and shining granite, or by moonlight, 
when the doubtful light exaggerates the outlines, when the statues and pillars cast 
blacker shadows, and the mysterious spell of the night adds its charm to the stu- 
pendous scene. 

1 Gates. 2 Chapman’s translation of the “ Iliad.” 



VOYAGE TO THE NEKROPOLIS. 




as a city has 
vanished from the face 
of the earth. Not a 
king’s palace, not a citi- 
zen’s house, remains of 
it ; but the ruins of 
the temple of Medamot, 
which formerly apper- 
tained to one of its suburbs, and 
which lie at quite, an hour’s dis- 
tance from Karnak, prove how far 
northwards the roads and streets 
of the “ city of a hundred gates ” 
must have extended. The Nekro- 
polis, particularly in later times, was 
prolonged to the south. It , is . as 
though it stretched out a long arm 
towards Hermonthis, which may be 
called the Versailles of Thebes, and 
regarded as both predecessor and 
heir of the city. We have allowed 
ourselves to linger longer than we 

HUT OP A FELLAH, WITH ROOF OF POTS. 

originally intended over the marvels 
of the city of Amon, but at last 
the mooring rope is loosened which tied our dahabeeyeh to the bank by Luksor, 
we wave our adieux to our Koptic friends Todros and Moharreb, who have 
brought us a farewell otfering of new wheat-bread and a few line antiquities 
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as tokens of remembrance ; we return the salvo of muskets by which our good 
friends of Luksor and the village of Abd-el-Kurnah do us such honour as 
they can at our departure, and proceed on our voyage southwards up the 
river, which has by this time become perceptibly narrower. On horseback 
Hermonthis — or Erment — may be reached in two hours, but the journey by water 
is much longer, in consequence of the windings of the river. Still, we reach it 
before sundown. We have soon wandered round the town and its little bazaar, 
and next morning we ride to the ruins of the town which once was the proud 
neighbour of Thebes. Beyond a few ancient columns and blocks of stone, there is 
little now to be seen of the Temple of Menth, 1 the sun and war god, with the 
Mamisi by the side of it, and these have been described by former travellers, or 

depicted — as in the accom- 
panying cut — with pen or 
pencil. About sixteen 
years since an audacious 
mtre'preneur sacri legiously 
overthrew this venerable 
sanctuary and used its 
stones, all covered with 
ancient sculptures, for the 
foundations and walls of 
one of the Viceroy’s sugar 
factories. The name of the 
place has, however, been 
preserved — in Greek Her- 
monthis, in old Egyptian 
An Menth — easily recog- 
nisable in the Arabic name 
Erment. It is much to 
be lamented that the pic- 
tures should have perished 
which decorated the Mamisi (v. page 229), and which represented the “ Sun 
of both worlds,” 2 the wife of Menth, who, with the aid of various divinities 
and in the presence of the famous Cleopatra, gave birth to the child Horus. 
This event, attributed to the divine triad of Hermonthis, was a servile allusion 
to the birth of Csesarion, the son of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra; 3 and another 
picture of the finest workmanship showed the infant son of the greatest hero 
and the most enchanting woman of their day nursed at the breast of his 
divine foster-mother. I was not able to find the profile of Julius Caesar, which was 
seen so lately as in 1871 by Baron von Holler, on the front of a chest; but 
coins of the province of Hermonthis are well known which bear the sacred bull 
of the war-god Menth rushing into battle head down and tail in air. Hermonthis, 

1 Mentha, or Mentu. It is said of Rameses II. that his hand was firm on his chariot, like Mentha. This god, also 
called Mentu-Ra, was a solar deity. 

2 Ra-ta-ta. 
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which at an earlier period belonged to Thebes, rose under the Lagides to be the 
chief town of a district and the seat of a great revenue office. 

The modern town 
of Erment is at about 
half an hour’s ride from 
the scanty remains now 
left of the ancient city. 

In the villages we pass 
through we often are 
obliged to beat off the 
woolly grey dogs, which 
are very superior in 
courage and beauty to 
the fellah curs, and are 
highly prized in Lower 
Egypt both as house 
dogs and as guardians 
of the hearth and home. 

Between Erment 
and Esneh, which we 
soon reach as we sail 
southwards, we pass the first narrows of the Nile. The swift current here passes 
the foot of the Arabian hills, which force it against the overhanging cliffs of the 

western shore, where we see the tomb of 
the Sheykh Moosa. This spot was known 
to the ancient Egyptians as Anti, or the 
two rocks, and the Arabs call it Gebeleyn, 
meaning the two mountains. 

Esneh, one of the most important of 
the Nile towns, lies on the left bank, and 
on the right bank, a few miles farther 
south, stands the village of el-Kab, with 
the remains of the ancient town of Nek- 
heb, from which it seems to have been 
derived by a general migration of the in- 
habitants after the final expulsion of the 
Hyksos. This seems to be indicated by 
the old Egyptian name, & 'mi, which was 
first explained by Duemichen ; this, mean- 
ing “ the passage from one place to another,” 
has become Esneh, and it probably refers 
to the circumstance that the town was 
situated under the old empire — as the 
monuments inform us — on the eastern shore 
of the Nile. However, any one who has 
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seen the line hall of the temple at this place — of which unfortunately every other 
portion is buried in rubbish — will easily understand that it is quite possible 
that the ancient Egyptians should have also called Esneh Ani, or the city of 
columns. The chief sanctuary of this temple was dedicated to the triad Khnum (or 
Khnum Ra), Nebuu (one of the forms of Neitli of Sais), and her son Kahi. The 


Greeks called Esneh Latopolis, from the fish Latus, which was held in particular 
veneration here ; it is represented on the coins of the province. 1 Though this sacred 
animal and the worship accorded to it are not in fact mentioned in the great hall 
with columns, which is approached from the harbour through the town, this omission 
need not surprise us, for the hall is only a small part of a great temple, the whole 
of which is completely buried in sand, stones, and rubbish. The sanctuary and ad- 
joining chambers, the courts and pylons — much indeed lies actually underneath the 
streets of the modern town, and to restore the ruins to the light of day half of Esneh 
would have to be destroyed. Even the hypostyle, which still exists, is buried up to 
the capitals of the columns in earth and rubbish. The approach is through a narrow 
closed alley belonging to the revenue collector of the district, and down a flight of steps 
lighted from the gaps between the capitals of the outermost row of columns, we reach 
the interior, which is perfectly uninjured, and we are amazed at the extent of this 
solemn and grandiose hall, while we are charmed with the harmonious co-ordination 
of the details, and admire the fertility of invention and indefatigable industry of the 
sculptors who covered every inch of this vast space with pictures and inscriptions. 
The architraves and roofs are supported on twenty-four columns, each of which is 
above 38 feet in height and raised on a high plinth. The shafts have a particularly 



slender and graceful effect, growing slightly thinner 
towards the top, and they are covered all over with 
inscriptions. All the capitals are different, but all 
formed on the same type ; a large flower-bell sur- 
mounts the column, each decorated with some details 
of plant-growth — as palm-branches, grapes, bunches 
of dates, the severed stems of some water-plant, fungi 
even, and the ribs and venation of leaves. Most of 
these capitals vary in depth, and yet the eye is not 
dissatisfied with the effect, for the annulets or fillets 
at the top of the shafts, which seem to tie up the 
leaves or branches, are all on the same level. The 
architect who designed this temple — where now, as 
the sun sinks, the level shafts of light throw long- 
shadows — well understood the indigenous art of his 
native land, but he had, too, his eyes well open to 
___ the works of the Greeks, who at that time 
gA ruled in the Nile valley. 

^ — Thothmes III. had founded an earlier 

temple at Esneh, but the fine hall I have 

1 All these provincial coins of Egypt were strack in the reign 


of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, a.d. 97 — 179. 
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just described was not begun till the middle of the Ptolemaic dominion, and was 
finished by the Roman emperors. The inscription in the hypostvle of Esneh which 
mentions the name of the Emperor Decius is the very last ever chiselled in hieroglyphics 
on the wall of any Egyptian temple. The hieroglyphics which cover every part of the 
pillared hall of Khnum-Ra are full of peculiar complications and flourishes, but they 
will reward the attention of the student in many respects. Particularly noteworthy is 
the calendar set forth on the inner wall of the front, which makes us acquainted with 
all the festivals and processions held here and in the neighbouring towns in honour 



MARKET IN ESNEH. 


of the triad of Esneh. On the tenth day of the first month — Thot — the statue of the 
goddess Nebuu — i.e., the Neith of this district, whose name signifies “ the universal,” 
was veiled, and this custom reminds us of the inscription on the statue of Athene, or 
Neith of Sais, which, according to Plutarch, ran as follows : — “ I am all in all, and 
my veil hath no mortal ever raised.” The figure of the Pharaoh catching birds by 
throwing a net, which occurs in the sanctuary of Karnak, and in many other temples, 
is repeated here. The calendar of festivals at Edfoo teaches us what these pictures 
mean, strange though they seem as a decoration for a sacred spot. The unclean fish 
are symbolical of the hated foreign nations, and the captive birds are an allegorical 
representation of evil spirits. 

Crossing the market and bazaar of Esneh, we reach the quarter of the town where 
the Ghawazee most do congregate, for since Saeed Pasha banished the whole class of singers 
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and dancers from Cairo to Esneh it has remained one of their favourite head- 
quarters, though the curious traveller may see these girls exercising their art, 
and hear the concomitant minstrelsy on the various native Oriental instruments, 
at Keneh, Luksor, and even among the ruins of Karnak, in strange association 



VILLAGE DANCERS. 


and contrast with the surrounding scene ; indeed, opportunities of seeing them offer 
in almost every village of Upper Egypt. Certainly the rhythmic movements and 
measured tremblings, writhings, bendings, and gestures, of these dancers, with the 
declamations of the singers, are ill adapted to a taste accustomed to other per- 
formances, even when we see the most famous of these artistes, and these are 
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ALMAS, A DISTINGUISHED A1IAB SINGER. 


certainly not to be met with at Esneh, nor in any other of the Nile towns— nowhere, 
in fact, but in Cairo itself. 

In that capital the performers who entertain parties of ladies and gentlemen 
with singing and dancing are not merely Ghawazee, but members of an ancient 
guild, to which the story-tellers also belong. Among them certain laws of the art 

of singing have grown up, 
which are hardly intelligible 
to a European, and which 
every singing-girl learns to 
obey, whether she sings in 
Keneh, Luksor, or Esneh. 
And, indeed, the passionless 
chant of irregular intervals, 
though it is not beautiful 
to our taste, is not devoid 
of art. The voice is pro- 
duced with a nasal intona- 
tion, and the chant always 
ends with a long cadence. 
Even the performances of 
the skilled artists that are 
commonly educated among 
the musicians of Cairo, on 
the flute and clarionet, the 
lute and the kanoon, appear 
strange to our ears; but the 
skill and accuracy with which 
several of them play together 
in unison excites the frank 
admiration of connoisseurs. 
The singing and dancing 
gipsy-girls of the provinces, 
with their smart clothes and 
not too severe morals, who, 
nevertheless, affect a special 
purity of accent in their 
Arabic when they sing and 

recite, are quite excluded from the better classes of society ; while the singers who 
form the highest class of musicians in the capital, if they are really distinguished 
performers, are held in high esteem, and often make a rapid fortune. Here, as in 
Europe, among these favoured mortals the women hold their own against the men in 
number and estimation. The women, who are known as Awalim, or, in the singular, 
Almeli — i.e., a learned or instructed woman — begin their career in the house of some 
great personage, and when the first bloom of their charms is faded, and they are 
discarded by their master, they adopt his name, and remaining connected with him, 
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to a certain extent, as his clients, they sing in public with more or less profit. They are 
in request at all festivities, particularly at weddings, and sing to the ladies in the 
harems, or even to men, but then they are usually concealed behind a curtain 
or a lattice. When they have a good reputation they are highly — nay, even extra- 
vagantly — paid ; frequently marry, and have the advantage of a man’s protection ; 
and when the freshness and charm of their voice is worn out they retire into 
private life, and end their days in comfort and peace. If they cannot rise to the 
first rank they must be content to sing in cafes, and to live on the contributions 
of the audience. 

By far the most famous and respected of these singers within the last quarter 
of a century was a remarkable woman who called herself Almas, or the diamond, and 
whose portrait, as it was painted by a German artist named Lorie, we are here able 
to put before the reader. I myself never heard the Almas, but my friend Gentz not 
only heard her, but was allowed to draw her. According to this painter’s account she 
sang at a party at the house of a rich Cairene, hidden behind a curtain, and always 
only a few verses at a time, and the more eager the sympathy and applause of her 
turbaned audience the more impassioned was her singing. But I must give the reader 
Gentz’s lively description in his own words: — “‘God send thee applause!’ cries one. 
‘ Sing again, enchanting nightingale ! ’ says another. ‘ Sweet dove,’ exclaims a third, 
‘ charm us with your cooing a little longer ! ’ And really it seemed as if we were 
listening to the cooing of doves, the fascinating notes of the nightingale, the caressing 
songsters of the woods. Just as the nightingale pipes forth her melancholy song in 
the silence of the night, every now and again bursting out into louder melody, so the 
passionate Alinas would pause from time to time, apparently without any rule, but 
quite conscious of the effect she was producing. Had she learnt it from the bulbul, 
or from the diamond her namesake, which will not sparkle under every light ? When 
she sang a song, which says, ‘ I murmured and cooed, and lulled thee as a dove, but 
thine ear was deaf to me,’ the feelings of the audience were so deeply ex- 
cited that at the end of the song, which is particularly touching, they were all 
sobbing with emotion. The agitation rose to its highest pitch when the singer de- 
claimed the story of her life. When she was young and fair she met a Persian, a 
physician, fell violently in love with him, and hoped to share the joys of affection by 
a marriage with him ; but the beautiful dream was dispelled.’ She parted from the 
man she had so ardently loved, and became an Almeh. Even now the remembrance 
of that time of first love fills her soul with anguish ; her unsatisfied longing and love 
are the source of her inspired song.” 

In the East, the land of lavish liberality, the golden harvest reaped by such 
a singer is no less abundant than the applause she gains. A noble German 
lady who was so fortunate as to hear Almas sing in a harem told me that the 
ladies forming the audience vied with each other in • pouring handfuls of gold 
pieces, rings, and other trinkets, into her lap, and that she was paid quite 
as much for an evening’s entertainment as Patti or Gerster. Even the male 
singers have an outwardly prosperous lot, but it is only for a short time that 
they can maintain themselves at the same level as their female competitors, for the 
fully-developed voice of a man is far less pleasing in combination with the falsetto 
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tones of Arab music than the higher pitch of a woman’s. The clear voices of boys and 
youths, on the contrary, are particularly charming, and their singing is often preferred 

even to that of women . 1 

The gipsy girls, or Ghawazee, of 
Esneh, who sing and dance gaily dressed 
and ornamented with jewels of thin gold, 
are satisfied with a more moderate remu- 
neration. They do not hide behind a 
curtain, and rarely succeed in gaining even 
the approbation of their European hearers, 
much less in charming them ; but their per- 
formance is often by no means lacking in 
feeling and expression. In many of their 
dances they display an extraordinary sup- 
pleness of body and limb, and their ges- 
tures, which are not devoid of grace and 
sentiment, reveal a fervour of passion, 
which often rises to the verge of frenzy, 
and then certainly far outsteps the limits 
of the beautiful. Among the minstrels 
who accompany them I shall never forget 
A SWING. an old man at Luksor, who played the 

rebabeh, and who used his little instru- 
ment with such skill and power that the Europeans in the audience would join 
sincerely in the loud cries of “ Y’a salam ” of his Arab hearers. One merit is con- 
spicuous even in the lowest grade of singers, male 
and female, who lift up their voices to the accom- 
panying clang of the darabukkah and hand-clapping, 
even when their dancing can excite no sentiment 
but utter disgust ; they keep perfect time, and give 
themselves up entirely to the matter in hand. The 
modern Egyptians are, in their way, an extremely 
musical people, as their ancestors were before them. 

Even the labouring classes, and particularly the 
sailors, sing at their work. Music accompanies every 
pleasure they take part in, and even the recitations 
of the story-tellers, round whom they love to gather 
when the turmoil of the day is lulled to rest. These 
performers, who also belong to the guild of singers, 
are always to be found in front of the coffee-houses 
in the evening. They sit on a low platform covered 
with a carpet, and commonly two of them go about 

together, carrying a rebabeh, the time-honoured ac- A TILT, OH ROUNDABOUT, 

companiment of the story-teller — a sort of violin 

1 Attention has been called to the lavish rewards bestowed on singers by the early Khalifs. 
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strung like a violoncello. The stories they tell change from time to time. At the 
present day the heroic romances of Antar, Sayf e Yezen, and Aboo Zeyd, have almost 
entirely supplanted the beautiful stories of Sheherezadeh. 

I should like to invite the reader to come with me some warm starlight night, 
and listen to these highly-coloured romances, or to accompany me beyond the walls 
of the city and see the bustle and throng of the annual fair which, just at the time 
of year I write of, is held at Esneh — as at Cairo — in honour of the Prophet’s birth- 
day, and attracts all the 
inhabitants to the scene of 
the festival. The children 
particularly are a delight- 
ful sight, riding in the 
swings and roundabouts — 
but time is flying, and we 
must not even wait to visit 
the beautiful gardens that 
enclose the Viceroy’s palace, 
the bazaar, the Koptic 
church, and the market- 
place — for a fresh north 
breeze is blowing, and early 
to-morrow morning we hope 
to visit the remains of the 
ancient Nekheb, now el-Kab, 
i. e . , the town, from which 
Esneh seems to have been 
an off-shoot. 

By daybreak next 
morning we have reached 
our destination ; we disem- 
bark on the eastern shore, 
and repair, in the first place, 

j . 1 • P ,1 p X FELLAH BOY FROM EL-KAB. 

to the rums oi the tort oi 
Nekheb, a mighty quad- 
rangle enclosed by a wall which has no equal for solidity ; each of its sides 
measures 2,080 feet in length, and is more than 36 feet thick, so that many 
chariots might drive abreast on the top of this wall, as on a broad dyke-road. 
Behind it stood the temples that have now totally vanished, and probably also 
the palaces of the king, protected from any attack, while thousands of citizens, at 
any rate, could here find safety in case of danger. The bricks of which this gigantic 
structure is composed have no stamp or inscription to tell us the date of its erec- 
tion ; but the valley of el-Kab is full of ruins, from which we learn that the old 


1 Known to the Greek as the city of Eileithyia, the Egyptian Nekheb being considered the Eileithyia or Lucina of 
the Pantheon. She was the antithesis of Uat or Buto, as the Greeks called the goddess of the North. Nekheb was represented 
by a vulture and urseus, wearing the white crown or the ate/. The city was the capital of the Lalapolite nome. 
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town of Nekheb existed in the time of the builders of the Pyramids, and was 
famous as the city where the goddess of the south was worshipped whose name 
it bore . 1 

A ride eastwards, to the Arabian hills, is full of interest both to the anti- 
quarian and the mineralogist, for on no spot in the Nile Valley is there a 
greater variety of mineral forms, and a richer treasure in inscriptions is hardly 
anywhere to be met with. These are to be found on the bare face of two rocky 
hills, as well as in some small temple-buildings of high architectural merit ; and 
in other places we meet with them in some very remarkable rock-tombs. The 



FELLAHEEN AT MEALS. 


cubical temple dedicated to the Moon-god Thoth by Rameses the Great is minute, 
and not much bigger is the little desert-temple which was built at the time of 
Thothmes IV. and his son Amenopliis III. Here we again meet with the sixteen- 
sided polygonal columns, decorated like those at Deyr el Bahree with the mask 
of Hathor. It was not till the time of the Ptolemies that this ornament, after being 
neglected for centuries, was once more adopted ; we saw it at Dendera, where it 
acquired fresh development in the Hathor capitals, as we may call them. 

Between the little temple of the XVIIIth dynasty and the chapel of 
Rameses II. two bare rocky mounds stand up from the midst of the waste, on 
which hundreds of the contemporaries of the builders of the Pyramids have left 
inscriptions more or less roughly executed. Of these, though sorely let and 


1 In the reign of Amenophis II. El-Kab or Nekheb, like Kusli or Aethiopia, was governed by a succession of princes. 
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hindered by a violent storm of wind, I obtained some impressions ; and we learn 
from them that even at that early period the service of the “ white ” or 
“ translucent ” moon-goddess Nekheb attracted numerous pilgrims, who sacrificed 
to her in the desert by the pale light she afforded them. 

On our way back we glance at a rock-temple dedicated in honour of the same 
divinity by Raineses III., and subsequently beautified by Ptolemy IX. (Physkon) : and 
we may visit the row of tombs facing the Nile which were made for the members — 
male and female — of a great family who during peace served as priests and 
priestesses of Nekheb, and as instructors and nurses to the Pharaohs, while in war 
they distinguished themselves among the brave hosts who freed Egypt from the yoke 
of the Hyksos. This is particularly related of the “ chief of the ships ” — admiral, 
as we may say — Aahmes the son of Abna, who, under Aahmes I., took part in 
the siege of the Hyksos’ fortress of Abaris, and in the subsequent events of the war 

of emancipation made him- 
self so famous that, as I 
have already mentioned, he 
was honoured with special 
distinctions . 1 In the time 
of his father Abna — as we 
learn from the inscription on 
his tomb — Egypt was visited 
by a severe famine, lasting 
many years ; and Heinrich 
Brugsch has adduced weighty 
reasons to prove that this 
period of dearth is to be 
identified with the seven 
years of famine of which 
Joseph, the prudent son of Jacob, made such wise use for the advantage of the 
Pharaoh. 

In the other tombs of El-Kab, most of which belonged to the wealthy officials 
related to the “ Admiral ” Aahmes, we find many interesting representations of 
the private life of the Egyptians, and among the inscriptions which accompany 
them we meet with the song — near a picture of a harvest — which the labourers 
were wont to sing while the oxen were treading out the corn . 2 In this primitive 
specimen of Egyptian popular verse the same rhyme-like consonance is observable 
which at a later period was adopted by the priestly poets to charm the ear of their 
listeners. 

A thing that strikes us in these tombs is the vast number of swine kept by 
the priests of Nekheb, though from a very early date under the Pharaohs they were 
abominated as the most unclean of all beasts. Herodotus, however, explains the 
circumstance by informing us that pigs were sacrificed to Selene or Nekheb — the moon- 
goddess — at the full moon. He does not mention the origin of this custom ; but 

1 The inscription has been repeatedly translated by Egyptologists. 

2 “Tread, O ye oxen, the straw for yourselves, the corn for your master.” 
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the monuments inform us that the Egyptians believed that Seth-Typhon, in the 
form of a wild boar, endeavoured to overcome and swallow the full moon, which is 
exposed all by itself to the perils of an eclipse. The killing of the swine at the full 
moon gave symbolic expression to the pious desire to injure the moon’s enemy, and 
to support her against her antagonist . 1 

After the expulsion of the Hyksos, the worship of Nekheb-Selene underwent a 
complete transformation ; for, like the sun-god Anion of Thebes, the moon-goddess 
Nekheb had conducted the armies to freedom and victory, with the Pharaohs, who 
had been brought up under her aegis, at their head. Amon thus acquired the 
dignity of king of the gods, and Nekheb that of the goddess of victory, whom we 
see soaring in the form of a vulture before the Pharaoh as he goes forth to battle 
or performs any solemn ceremony ; she protects the king 
with her extended wings, and lends her aid to other mortals 
also, but especially to women in those straits and times of 
peril when they most need support. To the Greeks she was 
known as Eileithyia. She is patron goddess of the south 
country, as Buto is of the north ; and just as Buto is identi- 
fied with Isis, Nekheb is with 
Hathor. 

I hired a fellah and the 
boys whose donkeys we rode 
to assist me in my labours at 
El-Kab, and it was very 
amusing to see the light- 

COIN OF BEltENIKE. footed lads chasing the sheets 

of paper that were carried 
away by the wind. Before starting for Edfoo, I was obliged, 
in spite of all I could say to the contrary, to accompany 
the elder man to his home in order to see his son, who 
was ill, and to cure him if possible. I found the family 
squatting round a bowl, and eating its contents with their 
hands. The lad was half blind, and in order to cure him a coin had been tied 
to his tarboosh with a thread, but as it hung it more often rested on his nose 
than on his eye. 

A voyage of a few hours brings us to Edfoo , 2 which is distant about thirteen 
miles from El-Kab. It lies on the western bank of the Nile, surrounded by villages 
and hamlets, and a rich and well-tilled champaign ; but the eastern bank at this 
point lies so high that it is rarely overflowed, excepting in a few spots, and so is 
little cultivated. Here and there only do we see a green field, a village, or, close 
to the shore, the dome of a sheykli’s tomb. From some distance oft’ we catch sight 
of the tall pylons of a magnificent temple, which we reach in a quarter of an hour 
from the landing-place. Not very many years ago this famous sanctuary was almost 

1 Portions of the tombs at El-Kab’ are published in the “ Description de l’Egvpte.” 

2 The 'Hut of Egyptian inscriptions, Apollinopolis Magna of the Romans. It has not been published in the same 
complete manner as Denderah and Abydos. 
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impenetrable, for the fellaheen had established themselves in its courts and halls, 
and even on the roof, and sand and rubbish choked all the chambers and passages. 
Mariette succeeded in obtaining the viceroy’s consent to his clearing it ; and when 
he had driven the sparrow’s brood out of the eagle’s abandoned nest, and settled 
them anew in the plain of Edfoo, he accomplished the disinterment of the temple 
of Horus so successfully, that at the present time it may be said to be the most 
perfect, the best preserved, and the best cared-for building in the whole of Egypt. 
Nay, it may be asserted, without any exaggeration, that if the priests of Edfoo 
could rise from their graves with all their sacred paraphernalia, once more to do 
honour to the supplanted gods of the Nile valley, they would here find every 
chamber, every crypt, and every step just as they left it 1,600 years ago. Without 
replacing a single stone, the votaries of the divinity might march in solemn 
procession and in the prescribed route throughout the sacred precincts which have 
so long been desecrated ; and should they have forgotten, during their long sleep, 
the purpose and use of each chamber, the inscriptions, marvellously well preserved, 
would inform all who could read the hieroglyphics, of the object to which each hall 
and cabinet was devoted. As regards preservation, Edfoo is superior even to 
Dendera, for there the outer portions of the temple have disappeared, all but one 
propylon, and here no part has suffered any considerable injury. 

The sanctuary of Edfoo was dedicated to the great god Horus, who overthrew 
the evil principle Seth, or Typhon, for his father’s sake ; and the town to which it 
belonged was therefore called by the ancient Egyptians Hut, after the winged sun- 
disc, or the. city of the throne of Horus, or the city of the raising of Horus (to the 
throne of his father Osiris), or sometimes the city of the piercing (tebu) 1 of Typhon, in 
the form of a river-horse. The Greeks compared Horus to their Apollo, the god of 
light or the sun, and called the city of Horus Apollinopolis. 

The great sanctuary in which we are now standing seems to have been founded 
at a very early date ; indeed, Ptali, the oldest of the gods, is said to have built it for 
Ha. Kings of the XHtli Dynasty, as well as Thothmes III., took part in the 
services carried on in it ; the venerable structure was still intact at the time of the 
Persian dominion, but under the first Ptolemies it had become necessary to erect a 
new temple on the old site. 

Euergetes I., the third of the Lagide kings, whose wife Berenice is frequently 
named in conjunction with him, began the building in accordance with the plans of 
one of the best Egyptian architects (a high priestly official, whose name, Imliotep-ur- 
se-Ptah — Aesculapius the great, son of Ptah — has been preserved in an inscription. 2 
It is a mighty structure, which was not finished till 180 years later, under Ptolemy 
Dionysius, or Auletes, the father of the famous Cleopatra, in the year 57 b.c. Huge 
pylons stood at the entrance, facing those worshippers who approached the sanctuary, 
decorated with the likeness of the Pharaoh as victor over his enemies, and having 
in front of them obelisks and standard-poles, that have long since disappeared. The 
visitor entering the bronze portals found himself in a vast peristyle (IV. in the plan), 
surrounded on three sides by colonnades, and at the upper end of it rose a tall hypostyle 


1 Tebu, meaning piercing, is the Koptic Atbo ; hence the AraViic Edfoo. 
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(III)., into which no glimpse was possible, since wails connected the pillars which closed 
in the peristyle in front. In this court, as its name tells us, sacrifices were offered, 
and the image of the god and his sacred barque were displayed to the pious. The actual 
temple-building is closely allied to that of Dendera as to the arrangement and deco- 
ration of the rooms ; only here at Edfoo, in the place of Hatlior, who is ubiquitous 
at Dendera above all other divinities, we find Horus, whose name is written with the 
figure of the bird sacred to him — the sparrow-hawk. Innumerable representations 
of this bird meet the eye, here in large images of granite, there in gaily-painted figures 
of the god, and everywhere as a hieroglyphic sign ; and it is impossible in this place, 
above all others, to glance otherwise than kindly at these wide-winged and bold-eyed 

hawks, which are common throughout Egypt, and 
which we meet with every day sitting on the hollow 
cornices that crown the colonnade of the great 
courts, or wheeling round the towers of the lofty 
entrance. 

After passing through the liypostyle, which 
at Edfoo is the great fore-court, of which the roof 
is supported by eighteen columns, we come to a 
prosekos with twelve columns (II.), which is called 
the great banqueting-hall ; thence we proceed 
through the hall of sacrifice (2) and the central 
hall of the “ repose of the gods,” and reach the 
sanctuary (I.), and the grand throne, which consists 
of a huge block of porphyry, brought to Edfoo 
during the Persian dominion by the native Egyptian 
king who ruled in opposition to them — Nectanebos I. 
It reminds us of the shrine, likewise hewn out 
of one block, which, according to Herodotus, was 
brought, under King Amasis, by 2,000 men from 
Elephantine to Sal’s, where it had to be erected 
outside the temple. Among the rooms whicli 
adjoin those here mentioned, there are many that are dedicated to separate 
gods. In others certain ceremonies were to be performed ; and in others, again, 

the garments, vessels, and treasure of the temple were preserved. The inscriptions 
in the laboratory and the little library are of the greatest scientific interest. The library 
was full of papyrus and leather rolls, and it adjoined the front wall of the hypostyle 
lying to the right of it ; in the corresponding chamber to the left the king was purified 
by two priests with holy water and incense before he might enter the sacred interior of 
the temple. As at Dendera, the roof was reached by a straight stair and by a spiral 
flight of steps, and here, as there, not the smallest spot is bare of inscriptions and 
pictures. Among these, the most worthy of mention are the account of the wars 
of the gods, on the inner western side of the outer wall, which is finely con- 
structed of fitted blocks of stone (VI. ) ; the lists of districts — which have essen- 
tially contributed to our knowledge of ancient Egyptian geography — and the 
calendar of festivals. 
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In the great inscription, which is devoted to a description of the wars of the gods, 
it is minutely related how the god of Edfoo — here named Hor-Hut, went forth to 
battle against Seth-Typhon, to fight for his father Ra Harmachis, and how he 
vanquished him in many battles in various 
parts of Egypt — nay, even on the farthest 
shore of the Mediterranean . 1 2 

By the side of Ra, and second to 
him, stands Thot, the incarnation of reason, 
the Logos of a later period ; he is his 
counsellor, and he gives to each battle-field a new name, with some figurative sig- 
nificance. The first battle was fought in the district of Edfoo ; at the beginning of 



WINGED SOLAR DISC. 


it Hor-Hut transformed himself into a winged sun-disc, and on his right side and 
his left side the goddesses Nekheb of the south and Buto of the north, in the form 
of the deadly Uraeus snakes, cling to him to help him. After Seth-Typhon had 
been completely overthrown by his wonderful antagonist, Ra commanded that, in 
memory of the heroic deeds done by Horus in this form, and of his victory, the 
winged sun-disc should be represented in all dwellings and cities where man worshipped 

the gods, so as to 
protect them against 
the approach of evil. 
Thotli fulfilled this 
command, and so it 
came to pass that 
the winged sun-disc 
is to be seen over 
the entrance to every 
holy place of anti- 
quity in Egypt 3 — a 
talisman against evil. 
But it is not only 
over the temple doors 
that this symbol oc- 
curs, but in many 
other sacred spots — 
as, for instance, on 
sarcophagi, and on 
the pediments of 
tombstones — as a 

charm against the foe of Horus the god of light, who conducts the dead to their new 
life. Seth-Typhon was vanquished in the form of a river-horse, and this pachydermatous 
monster was therefore held in special horror at Edfoo, where — besides the secondary gods 



1 The sun-god here stands for Osiris, being the earthly embodiment of Osiris, who was called the soul of Ea. 

2 Details of these events are to be found in Naville, “ Textes relatifs au Mythe d’Horus,” also Lefebure, “ Le Mythe Osirien."’ 

3 A long description of the Hut or winged disc is given in Brugsch, “ Diet. Geogr.,” pp. 539 — 40, where it is stated 
that when above sanctuaries it signifies that these sanctuaries belong to Hor-Hut, Horus of Apollinopolis Magna. 
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of the cycle of Hor-Hut — Hathor, Horus, “ the uniter of the land,” and Alii, the god 
of love, were especially worshipped. The calendar of festivities at Edfoo gives a very 
exact account of the form of worship of these divinities, for they name every feast day, 
indicate the route to be followed by the processions, and declare what the offerings 


READING THE KORAN IN AN ANCIENT TEMPLE. 


to be brought on each solemn occasion were to consist of. Besides bread, beer, wine, 
cattle, and geese, which were the gifts laid on the altar on every occasion, swine were to 
be sacrificed here at the full moon, just as they were to Nekheb; and from the same 
idea, on a certain festival an ass was slaughtered, as being an animal dear to Seth- 
Typhon, the enemy of Horus. 

We find frequent mention of the visits paid by the Hathor of Dendera to her 
husband, the god of Edfoo, every year at the new moon, when the Nile began to rise ; 
nay, we can point out the very door through which she made her entrance into the 
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sanctuary. One of the gods of Edfoo — “ Horus, the uniter of the two countries” — • 
returned this visit once a year, at the new moon of the month of Pashons, accompanied 
by his companion gods. All that took place on the occasion of the “ beautiful festival 
of the journey to Dendera ” is minutely detailed in the calendar. The god was 
to remain with Hathor for five days, and as “ the brave annihilator of evil,” he was to 
destroy everything in her province that was inimical to good. Music and song were 
heard at this and many other festivals — indeed, on all joyful occasions; and we also learn 
that it was sometimes the duty of the chief musician of the temple to play the harp 



COltX-BAllGE. 


himself in honour of Hathor. On certain days the rolls of manuscript were opened; on 
others herbs were gathered and eaten by the pious; and on others, again, certain solemni- 
ties were performed, which had reference to the swelling of the Nile and the gathering 
of the produce of the soil. What a splendid sight this noble building must have pre- 
sented when, in accordance with an ancient ordinance, it was illuminated, much like the 
great “ lamp-burning ” by which the Saites turned night into day in honour of Neith ! 

It is hard to tear ourselves so soon from this magnificent temple, whose inex- 
haustible abundance of inscriptions tempts us to months and years of study, and we 
think, once more with gratitude of Mariette s labours and the liberality of the Khedive, 
which combined to effect the disinterment of the temple of Edfoo, to drive out the 
fellaheen who had taken up their abode in this venerable monument, and to settle 
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them outside its precincts. Now the sacred places belong once more to the ancient 
gods, who may perchance overhear the sheykhs, who not unfrequently recite the Koran 
there to a circle of Moslem listeners. 

The Nekropolis of Edfoo has not yet been discovered. It lay to the west of the 
city, and the desert-sand, which entirely chokes and covers it, defies excavation. After 
looking into the Mamisi 1 and the sacred spring by the side of the temple of Homs, we 
make our way back to the Nile, where our dahabeeyeh awaits us close by a corn-barge 
that carries a party of fellaheen and a wandering family of Ghawazee, with their 
mother, a tall and handsome woman. 

We shall be willing to break our farther progress southwards soon after we have 
begun it, in order to spend a few days in following the ancient road across the desert 
Redeseeyeh, on the eastern bank towards the Red Sea ; for this we must mount the 
camel of an Ababdeh, and on our way we can visit the small rock-temple erected by 
Seti I., at the spot where he had caused a well to be dug for the refreshment of the 
thirsty traveller. The most important of the inscriptions which decorate this structure 
informs us of the successful accomplishment of this undertaking, and states that the 
water flowed in as abundantly as in the “ spring-caves ” of Elephantine at the first 
cataract. The Egyptian word, which has the meaning “ spring-cave,” is kerti, or kerker ; 
hence the Koptic celcel, in which the Arabs supposed they had found their own 
word silsileh, a chain. We shall ere long reach the Narrows, known to this day by the 
process of corruption above indicated as Gebel Silsileh, or the Mountain of the Chain. 
It is a remarkable spot, at a few miles south of Redeseeyeh, where the rocky shores of 
the Nile close in so much that a legend has grown out of the meaning of the Arabian 
name Silsileh, to the effect that in ancient times the passage could be barred by a chain 
thrown across from one side to the other. The stream here rushes wildly and 
tumultuously through the rocks that hem in its waters, and which, on both sides of the 
river, consist of a handsome yellow fine-grained sandstone. Hitherto the heights that 
coast the river have been of limestone or of chalk formation ; still, it has not escaped 
our notice that in almost all the great temples those parts of the building which were 
exposed to the air were constructed of sandstone, and not of limestone, and of sandstone 
precisely similar to that which forms the eastern and western walls of the narrow 
rapids at Gebel Silsileh. And if we walk along the Libyan shore, where we have 
disembarked, and after looking round us, cross the swift and narrow stream, and mount 
to the ridge of the hills on the Arabian shore, scrambling by the bad foot-path from 
rock to rock, we shall soon be convinced that every block of sandstone which was 
employed in building the highest temples ever raised — in a country, too, where there are 
more temples than in any other part of the world — was hewn by the masons who obeyed 
the mandates of the Pharaohs out of these yellow hills, which now have the appearance 
of the empty husks of innumerable pomegranates, out of which pips without end have 
already been picked, while an inexhaustible supply still remains. The open halls and 
galleries are of vast extent, and in the smooth walls the traces of the mason’s chisel 
are still to be seen where, with wonderful skill, he separated the blocks from the living 
rock. The surfaces from which the slabs were divided are as smooth and level as 
if in those primitive days man had possessed the secret of softening the stubborn rock ; 

1 Place where the birth of the god is represented. 
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THE NILE TABLETS AT GEBEL SILS1LEH. 


and yet we find none but bronze tools, none at all of iron or steel — possibly, indeed, 
because these have perished more easily in the course of centuries than those of pure 
copper, or of copper alloyed with zinc. 



THE NARROWEST PART OF THE RIVER AT GEBEL SILSILEH. 
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The city to which these quarries anciently belonged was called Khennu, or the 
“ place of passage,” and the town and harbour, in which barques innumerable must 
have been crowded, lay on the eastern shore. On the western bank, near to smaller 
Latomiae, was the Nekropolis, with a few rock-tombs and several buildings dedicated to 
the service of the gods ; for the narrow pass was regarded as the gate through which the 
Nile (which at Khennu — now Silsileh — was called the “pure or sacred water”) entered 
Egypt proper from Nubia, and so it happened that here solemn worship was paid to the 
Divine Nile, and sacrifices in abundance were laid upon his altars. Close to the western 
margin of the stream, we find to this day three remarkable tablets with inscriptions, in 
which different Pharaohs caused hymns in praise of the Nile to be incised, and which 
differ little from each other in form and substance. The stelse erected by Rameses II. 
and his son Menephtah I. are particularly well preserved. They are framed, as it were, 
with sculptured pilasters, and have at the top a hollow ogee cornice, in the middle of 
which the sun-disc spreads its wings. The hymn, which is almost identical in all, is 
full of poetic glow and power. The sacred stream is invoked as the Father of the gods, 
as the Abundance, Blessing, and Benefactor of Egypt. Anana, the greatest poet, next to 
Pentaur, of the Ramesseum, thought this fine hymn worthy to serve as the basis of a 
new hymn which is preserved in a papyrus roll . 1 Besides the enjoyment of its poetical 
contents, it has yielded very important data as to the periods of the rise and fall of 
the Nile in early times. 

Farther to the north, and near the top of the cliff, a remarkable rock-chapel 
invites the attention alike of the antiquarian and of the unlearned visitor ; of 
the former by its numerous, and not unimportant, inscriptions of various periods, 
in both hieroglyphic and demotic character; of the latter by the beautiful 
pictures in relief, representing the king, Horus (Horemheb), returning from his 
victories in the south on a throne-like litter, borne on the shoulders of twelve nobles 
of the realm. 

On landing at Gebel Silsileh we found the bank, which in former times must have 
swarmed with labourers, boatmen, priests, and pilgrims, absolutely deserted. At last, 
however, a woman made her appearance near the quarries on the Arabian side, tempted 
forth by the sight of our flag from afar — a fellah woman; and presently two ragged men, 
whose type of countenance bore no trace of the true Egyptian. These were people of 
the Begah tribe — Ababdeh Arabs, of those families who have given up their nomad life 
in the desert, have settled in Egypt, and now speak bad Arabic instead of the language 
of their own people (the To Bedeeyaweeyeh). We had already met with these tamed 
children of the Desert and of Nature at Redeseeyeh, divested of all their genuine 
character. Those who want to see them in their original wild freedom must seek them 
in the desert, which is their home, and there we meet with a remnant of human life 
which recalls the days when our race lived in closer intimacy with Nature, and enjoyed 
all the delights of which idyllic poets sing, and which could only flourish undisturbed 
where man, in his narrow experience, asks little more than the daily necessaries of 
life. The Begah race — of which I am now speaking — has but a meagre share even of 
these, for the mountains and valleys, and the strip of shore lying between the Nile and 

1 A translation of these inscriptions is given in the “Records of the Past,” Yol. IV., p. 107 ; and Maspero, “ llyrmie an 
Nil,” 1868. 
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the Red Sea, where they dwell, all lie within the hottest and most arid district of the 
Arabian Desert. This poverty-stricken land is nevertheless well worthy of more 1 
thorough investigation, and G. Schweinfurth has 
recently travelled through it several times ; but 
the best description of it is that given by Dr. 

Klunzinger, who lived for six years at Koseyr, on 
the Red Sea, busily occupied as a physician and 
naturalist. In the following meagre account of 
this remarkable district I have incorporated a 
great deal derived from the treasures of infor- 
mation which this amiable and learned gentleman 
put at my disposal, mail}'- of his notes being as 
yet unpublished. 

The range of hills enclosing the Nile valley 
to the east were known as early as the time of 
Herodotus as the “ Arabian mountains,” and the 
backbone, so to speak, of the great ridge that 
composes them consists of primitive rock, granite, 
syenite, porphyry, diorite, micaceous schist, and 
others of lighter or darker hues. To the south this 
ridge is connected with the highlands of Abyssinia ; 
to the east it is separated from the mountain mass 
of Sinai and the Arabian peninsula by the vast 
fissure which is now filled by the Red Sea. This rocky chain has been tossed and 
rent by Nature into a number of mountain ridges difficult to distinguish and 
identify, and intersected by a labyrinth of long and often deeply-cut valleys, crossing 

each other in the most confused manner. Here and 
there it shoots up in dome-shaped or boldly-jagged 
peaks, a few of which reach a height of more than 
6,000 feet. It is full of natural beauties, of pictu- 
resque mountain scenery, and stupendous cliffs of the 
most gorgeous colours, intersected with veins of every 
hue. The splendour of the rocks displays itself, 
unveiled by any clothing of soil, and bare of every 
vegetable growth or deposit ; here in soft and graceful 
forms, there in wild and bold ones, and everywhere 
in its original mould. But it is not absolutely devoid 
of all the charm of organic life, for from time to time 
— rarely, indeed, and in most cases only once a year, 
in the winter months — dark storm-clouds gather round 
the heads of the mountains, and soon the rain 
pours down with such violence on the hill country that it seems as if all the 
collected vapours of the year were being restored to the earth in one tremendous 
torrent. The brooks and cascades that tumble down the rifts and crevices in 
the mountains collect in the valleys, the streams form a regular system of little 
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rivers, and at last gathering in one main valley, the flood rolls on either slowly 
and majestically, or vehemently, ruining all it meets with on its way, till it 
loses itself in the Red Sea or the Nile — according to the direction it has taken, 
east or west, as it fell from the water-shed. But the triumph of the waters is brief in 
the desert, and within a few days after the sluices of heaven have been opened, after a 
torrent has foamed down every gorge, and a river danced through every valley, the 
desert is as dry and as arid as before. But the beneficent element .has waked the 
slumbering germs of vegetable life ; by every rivulet and declivity millions of green 
things are sprouting, and the soil of the valley is alive with growing herbs. Shrubs and 
trees even, as acacias and Marh (Leptadenia) tamarisks, forming whole groves, and all 
the biennial and perennial plants, acknowledge by the fresh green of their branches and 
shoots how deeply they feel refreshed. Ere long, in the fresh breath of the spring — 
from January to March — lovely flowers unfold their gems of yellow and rose, tempting- 
out the gay butterflies, wild bees, and wasps that flutter round them, and the beetles, 
lizards, and ants that creep among them. The skin of the gazelle and antelope grows 
brighter at this season, as does that of their cruellest foe the wild cat of the desert. 
All the natural wells and tanks are full ; here and there a brook still trickles, 
or a tiny cascade is dying, drop by drop, where a few weeks since a mighty cata- 
ract came roaring down. Now is the time to rejoice in spring in the desert, to 
go forth into the still valleys of the free and open wilderness, and to drink in 
that glorious pure air which is peculiar to the desert, and to be met with nowhere 
else on earth. The citizens, and the villagers too, love to hold their spring festival 
on Easter Monday in some desert valley — JShimm-en-neseem they call it, or air-breathing, 
for soon — too soon — the scorching breath of the simoom will blow, the shrubs and 
herbs will dry up into thorny hay, and only the brushwood and trees will remain 
to give any sign of life. 

Light-coloured stratified rocks of marine origin, and mostly of a calcareous 
nature, have been deposited above the crystalline formation of primitive rock on 
the east, west, and north. Thus, the whole western margin of the Arabian Desert, 
which falls precipitously towards the Nile in almost every part, presents the aspect 
of an elevated limestone plateau all the way from Cairo to Gebel Sisileh, where, 
as I have said, sandstone hems in the river, and on to Assouan, the southernmost 
town of Egypt, where the primitive rock comes down to the shore. This high plain, 
for the most part, exactly resembles the eastern portion of the great Desert of 
Sahara, and it may indeed be regarded as a continuation of this desert, interrupted 
by the valley of the Nile. These spring torrents of rain are, however, peculiar to 
it, and almost unknown in the Libyan waste. Where the eastern declivity of the 
Arabian range slopes down to the shore of the Red Sea, light-coloured stratified 
rocks lie over and between the black primary formation. These hills rise in long 
ridges, belonging partly to the upper cretaceous series, but partly, too, to the more 
recent deposits of the Red Sea, which once covered this range, but has gradually 
receded, in consequence of the upheaval of the land. This is proved by the vast 
i quantity of fossils found in this formation, all of recent forms, such as still exist in 
the Red Sea ; it is probably the decomposition of these organisms that has converted 
the more recent strata of these deposits into gypsum. 
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The Arabian Desert is almost everywhere unavailable for any purposes of 
extensive commerce. It is arid, barren, and pathless; and thus it is that only the 
most recent maps reproduce the features of this district with any approach to 
accuracy, close as it lies to the fertile shores of the Nile. In parts the range is 
intersected by steep transverse gorges running east and west — here coalescing to 
form a wider valley, leading from the Nile to the Red Sea, and there a defile, hemmed 
in by a not insurmountable pass ; and here it was that at a very early date the 
traffic — frequently spoken of in these pages — between the Nile Valley and the sea, 
and thence with Arabia and India, first flourished, and grew to be a by no means 
insignificant commerce. Several such high roads might be mentioned as existing 
in Upper Egypt . 1 

There is also a road which for the most part follows the ridge of the mountain 
range from Cairo to Koseyr, and even farther south. Under Mohammed Ali there 



TRANSPORT OF A COLOSSUS, FROM A TOMB AT EL BERSHEH. 


still existed on this road a postal service, now long since given up, and the men 
on dromedaries who served on the line travelled from Koseyr to the capital in no 
more than eight days. 

The oldest and most famous of all these highways is that which led from Koptos 
to the Red Sea, through the valley now known as the Wadee Hammamat, and called 
by the ancient Egyptians Rohanu. It was a busy high-road, not alone for trading 
caravans, but from time to time for stonemasons and soldiers, whose task it was to 
hew the costly building materials from the hard rocks, which here abound, and to 
prepare the vast monoliths which were finished in situ , and then to convey them all to 
the residence of the Pharaohs. A remarkably beautiful kind of alabaster, of a fine 
honey yellow or white as snow, is found in these mountains. This was quarried in the 

1 The most important were— and to a certain extent are still — the road leading from Esneh or Edfoo to the old sea- 
port of Berenice and ancient Mohammedan town of Aydab, and those starting from Kuft (Koptos), Koos, or Keneh, on the 
Nile, and ending at Koseyr, the Leukos Limen of the ancients. A road also runs from Keneh in a north-easterly direction 
to Safageh and Gimsheh, near to which it is probable that the sites of the Ptolemaic ports of Philoteras and Myos Hormos 
must be sought for. 
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Mons Alabastrites of the ancients, to the east ol Sioot, and applied to various works 
of art ; and from the Mons Porphyrites of the ancients — Gebel Dukhan, probably — a 
fine red porphyry, justly prized by the Greeks and Romans, was procured. In these 
quarries, in times of persecution, many unflinching Christians expiated their constancy 
by torments, sufferings, and death. The ancient Egyptians themselves particularly 
valued the dark -green diorite and dioritic breccia which crop out here, and of which 
sarcophagi, statues, sphinxes, and other works of art were made 
on the spot. In the Valley of Rohanu, near which this business 
seems to have been especially active, we find numerous inscrip- 
tions incised, with more or less skill, in the rocks by the way-side, 
and recording for the benefit of posterity what works they were 
that were executed here, and for which Pharaoh ; under which 
particular official, by whom — as especially selected for the task 
— and in how long a time. The most ancient of these memorials 
are of the period of the end of the Vth and beginning of the 
Vlth Dynasty, and the latest are of the Roman period. No the camel and its double. 

quarries with any regular establishment of labourers ever existed 

in Wadee Hammamat ; but when a particularly fine and durable block was required 
for some very special purpose, an expedition was sent out commissioned to select it, 
to hew it, and to transport it to the Nile. The transport of these masses is one 
of the achievements of Egyptian labour which we find it most difficult to conceive 
of as feasible, when we reflect that it involved conveying the most stupendous weights 
over mountain and valley, without the aid even of camels. The strength of men — and 
of men alone — was available to move the mighty mass, and it was employed with lavish 
and reckless prodigality. Provisions for the overseers and labourers were carried 
into the desert on ox-carts or men’s shoulders, as we learn from a picture already 
spoken of in a tomb in El Bersheh, representing the transport of a colossus ; this picture 
we now put before the reader. In the Valley of Rohanu we find a long record to the 
same effect, incised in a rock in hieroglyphics by an official under Rameses IV. A 
troop of 8,365 men were sent forth, under an unlucky star, by the successor to the 
great founder of Medeenet Haboo, to bring durable stone to Thebes for the magnificent 
structures founded by him, but either never completed, or now altogether vanished 
from the face of the earth. There were 5,000 soldiers, 2,000 serving-men, the labourers 
to drag and push the sleds on which the blocks were loaded, and 800 Hebrews, whom 
we must suppose were prisoners of war condemned to forced labour ; these formed the 
nucleus of the expedition, which was conducted by high civil and military officials, and 
was accompanied by fifty drivers, each conducting a cart drawn by six yoke of oxen, 
and by a large number of swift-footed bearers, who had to supply the labourers with 
provisions. Highly-skilled Egyptian artists accompanied this train, among which were 
130 masons; and as the dying gladiator greeted the Roman emperor with a joyful 
salutation, so the captains of this host of labourers address the Pharaoh in words of 
solemn gratulation in these inscriptions, although they are forced to admit that 900 
of their host — that is, more than one man in every ten — have fallen victims to the 



1 These quarries were first opened in the reign of Claudius, a.d. 41 — 54. 
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journey through this wilderness . 1 Even in our own days an equally numerous army of 
labourers would scarcely fare better in this waste if it relied on oxen, and not on camels, 
for its supplies of food and drink. To Leopold Karl Muller, one of our most experienced 
Orientalists, the camel seems so absolutely inseparable from the people who make use of 
it that he even fancies 
he has discovered a 
certain resemblance of 
affinity between them, 
and he has reproduced 
this in a picturesque 
and comical manner. 

The fact, nevertheless, 
remains that the in- 
habitants of the Nile 
Valley, at the time of 
the Pharaohs, never 
used the camel, which 
now seems so indis- 
pensable an element 
in their life. And yet 
there were stronger 
temptations than those 
already mentioned to 
attract the caravans 
of Egypt into the 
Arabian Desert ; for 
what loadstone has 
ever proved so power- 
ful to prompt the en- 
terprise of splendour- 
loving despots as gold 
and precious stones ? 
and in ancient times 
both were to be found 
in the range between 
the Nile and the Red 
Sea : the latter in the 
famous emerald mines 

between Koptos and Berenice, which Cailliaud thinks he re-discovered at the foot of 
Gebel Sahara, at four days’ march south of Koseyr, though he only found here a 
little fine serpentine and heliotrope. Gold was procured from gold mines, of 
which numerous accounts have been handed down to us from both early and 
later antiquity. They are mentioned in hieroglyphic inscriptions ; a papyrus at 


AN ABABDEH ARAB. 


1 This interesting inscription will be found translated in Brugsch’s “History of Egypt under the Pharaohs,” Vol. XI.,” 168 — 170. 
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Turin 1 contains the most ancient of all known maps, which represents the neigh- 
bourhood of the gold mines as near the sea, and in a very characteristic projection ; 
while the Greek Agatharcliides, who flourished in the earlier half of the second 
century before Christ, gives a graphic and heart-rending picture of the dismal fate 
of the convicts who were condemned to work in 
these mines. 

These have, perhaps, been re-discovered at 
Gebel Olaki, in the Wadee Lekhooma, near Berenice; 
at any rate, there are there some 
abandoned ' and perfectly exhausted 
gold mines, which were still worked in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
of our era, under the Mamlook Sultans. 

As soon as Mohammed Ali heard of 
the re-discovery of these ancient work- 
ings, he sent one European savant after 
another — Cailliaud, Belzoni, Figari, 

Linant — to endeavour to discover pre- 
cious metals, or at any rate coals, 
somewhere in his dominions ; and even 
under the Khedive Ismail, Wadee 
Hammamat was diligently searched for 
coal not many years since. A private 
company did actually for some time 
procure sulphur from the limestone 
coast near Gimsheh, and also obtained 
petroleum from Gebel-ez-Zeyt (the oil 
mountain) ; but all these attempts and 
undertakings have met with shipwreck 
in modern times, partly from the 
slender yield of the different openings, 

47 A ° ON THE BANK OF THE NILE. 

partly from the difficulty of keeping 
the labourers supplied with food and 

drink, and of transporting the produce obtained. Throughout the 
southern portion of the Arabian range, which is habitable by reason 
of its larger supply of water, we find traces of former traffic, 
such as highways, wells, tanks, and ancient mines, and the remains of the 
desert stations already mentioned as established by the Pharaohs, and which, at 
the present day, are called by the Egyptians Wekkalat en . nusard, “ Caravanserais 
of the Christians.” The small stone fortifications, or towers, which Klunzinger 
met with high up on mountain ridges, and more particularly in spots where 


1 Published by Lepsius, “ Auswahl Taf;” and, subsequently, Chabas “Les Mines d’Or.” These mines were worked in the 
days of Seti I. and Rameses II., about b.c. 1320. The translation of the inscriptions relating to them at Redeseeyeh, has 
already been pointed out, as in the “Records of the Past.” Other inscriptions relating to them have also been published by 
Cailliaud, “ Le Voyage a l’Oasis de Thebes,” 1822-1824. 
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roads divide or cross, he supposes may have served as guide-posts, watch-towers, or 
signal-stations. 

The population now living in the desert is very thinly scattered ; its hamlets 
consist of perhaps one permanent dwelling, with two or three — or at most six — tents 



GOING TO FETCH WATER. 


or wretched huts, and only one real village is to be seen on the road from Keneli 
to Koseyr, called Lakeytah. The tribe of Makaseh, now consisting of not more 
than 3,000 souls, wander restlessly about among the mountains of the northern part 
of the range ; they are of Semitic blood, and nearly allied to the Bedaween of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. The district in which they live in family groups ends — towards 
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the south, at the latitude of Gimsheli. The Ababdeh, the nomadic tribe which 
occupies the more southern district of the eastern desert as far down as the Tropic 
of Cancer, are at least ten times more numerous. They are of totally different origin, 
and are rightly included among the Nubio-Ethiopian tribes, to which the Begali 
also belong who are distributed over the mountain belt of Nubia and towards 

Abyssinia, between the Nile and the Red Sea. The Bisharee and Hadendoah are 

distinguished among the Begah tribes by their well-made, though rather lean, figures, 
and by a refinement and regularity of features, so that, in spite of their very dark 
skins and their elaborately dressed hair, they are among the finest of the human 
race. Their hair they either twist into artificial curls or allow to hang down in 
small tight plaits. These are the descendants of the Blemmyes, who are described 
by Greek writers as being the next neighbours of the Egyptians to the south, and 
who are most frequently spoken of in connection with their sudden and bloody raids 
on the frontier districts. In the middle ages — nay, even at the beginning of this 
century — it was dangerous to traverse the strip of desert occupied by them, but they 
are now the most peaceable of mortals, and even a solitary traveller or foreigner 
may wander among them without peril to life or property. It was Mohammed Ali 

who tamed them, by forcing their chiefs and sheyklis to settle in the valley of the 

Nile, and by holding them responsible in life and estate for the good conduct of' 
their tribe. Their wants are few, and they are gentle and abstemious ; they only 
seek a spot of pasture-land in the desert for their little flocks of sheep and ill-fed 
camels, and they solace their leisure by performing sham fights and war dances with 
swords and shields to the thin and feeble melody of a flute. Their modest existence 
is a true desert idyll, which might inspire a poet’s verse if only the pangs of hunger 
could be overlooked which they and their lean kine are condemned to suffer, and 
which make their inhospitality — a rare defect in nomadic tribes — a very pardonable 
sin. Their huts, built of laths covered with ragged cloths, their cave-dwellings, and 
their household goods, are to the last degree wretched, and equally miserable is the 
pittance they earn as camel-drivers and hangers-on to caravans, or by dealing in 
the meagre produce of their country, such as herbage for fodder, camels’ dung, water, 
gums, and wood, which they sometimes burn to make charcoal. Those among them 
who live in the vicinity of the Red Sea, like their forefathers the Ichthyophagi, live 
on the fish and other creatures that the waves may throw up on the shore, for they 
never venture out to sea to catch them. 

The Ababdeh, whom we meet at the quarries of Gebel Silsileh, stare in mild 
astonishment at our operations, and escort us back to the daliabeeyeh that is wait- 
ing to cany us farther southwards. 

As we go on, the shore on each side of us gets yellower still, and more and 
more deserted ; the men and women who are working the water-wheels grow darker 
in colour and scantier of clothing, the villages and palm -groves are smaller and 
farther apart. Everything that meets the eye now is Nubian, and no longer Egyptian. 
The noonday sun is scorchingly hot ; out there on a sand-bank two crocodiles lie 
motionless ; and as the sun sinks in the west the glowing hues of the evening sky 
no longer tinge the tall pigeon-houses of Upper Egypt, and we look in vain for the 
fellah-women coming down to the river in long files to fetch water, for the stream 
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is either hemmed in on both sides by bare rocks, where white patches of sand 
shine in the fissures like snow-tields, or these are divided from the shore by stretches 
of desert, interspersed with small patches of arable land. 

Long do we gaze at the glories of the flaming west, but now, looking eastward, 
we catch sight of an ancient temple high up on a bare 
cliff, and bathed in the glow of the departing sun ; then 
night falls, and the dahabeeyeh comes to an anchor among 
overthrown blocks and pillars, over which the water rushes 
and tumbles. The sanctuary above us, which now looks 
down through the unbroken silence of the night, lighted by 
the dim white rays of a crescent moon, and looking like 
some ghostly stronghold, is the famous Temple of Nubi, 
the Egyptian “ city of gold,” from which name, in the form of Unbi, came the 
Greek Omboi and Ombos. The Arabs call this abandoned sanctuary Kom Omboo, 
or the ruin-heap of Omboo ; but of the populous city which once belonged to it 
they know nothing, for it long since fell a prey to two mighty enemies — the 
desert sand and the current. Not a stone, not a trace of a foundation wall is 
left ; nothing but the temple, with its inscriptions, remains to bear witness of its 
former existence. And the two insidious foes which have destroyed the abodes 
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of man will, sooner or later, not spare the temple of the gods. In a few centuries 
the Temple of Kom Omboo will have ceased to exist ; for while the sand of the desert 
fills up its halls and chambers more and more, the stream carries away the front, piece 
by piece ; it has swallowed up the adjoining buildings, and threatens to undermine the 
cliff on which it stands. When Duemichen stood once in the mild and tender moonlight 
of a Nubian night at Kom Omboo, these were the words he wrote in his diary : — 
“ This splendid temple on the height looked to me like a magnificent sarcophagus ready 
for its interment ; the moon and the stars were the lights on the bier, and the figures 
of the gods and kings on the walls stood like a solemn mourning train on the pale and 
ghostly light. The river rushing at the foot of the cliff was the open grave destined 
to receive it, and the dash and roar of the waters its funeral lament.” 

Soon after sunrise we disembark, and even at this distance the singular arrange- 
ment and architecture of this sanctuary is a conspicuous feature. It was founded by 
Thotlimes III ., 1 finished by Raineses III ., 2 and rebuilt under the Ptolemaic kings . 3 It 
may be divided longitudinally into two quite distinct parts. We see two gates 
instead of only one on the side facing the Nile, and over each of these the characteristic 
hollow cornice, decorated with the winged sun-disc. The back part of this double 
temple is also in two divisions, and each terminates in a sanctuary corresponding to 
the gateways. This disposition of the plan of the Temple of Kom Omboo is sufficient 
to suggest that two independent divinities were worshipped here ; and this was, in 
fact, the case, for one-half of it was dedicated, as the inscriptions tell us, to the great 
Horus {Har-ur ; in Greek, Arueris), and the other half to Seth-Typhon, who was 
worshipped here in the form of a crocodile, or of the crocodile-headed Sebek. The 
latter ruled in the darkness, and Horus ruled in the light. Horus and Seth were called 
the hostile brothers, who, after their reconciliation by Thoth, were established side by 
side — and not at Kom Omboo only — as personifying the double power of the gods and 
kings alike to reward and to punish, to set up and to put down. The district of Nubi, 
like that of the Fayoom, was regarded as Typhonic, because a form of Seth was 
worshipped there with the crocodile, which was sacred to him, and it was often omitted 
in the religious portion of the lists of districts. 

The capitals of the columns of Kom Omboo are richly decorated with foliage 
ornaments, and the astronomical ceiling paintings in the hypostyle are particularly 
worthy of observation ; they have been left unfinished, and it can still be seen how 
the small design was copied and enlarged by the aid of squaring out the surface. 
A very remarkable alteration is perceptible in the proportions of the figures adopted 
during the whole of the New Empire. Here we find the human figure no longer 
divided into eighteen parts but, as Lepsius has found, agreeing with the data given 
by Diodorus, into twenty-one parts and a quarter, from the sole of the foot to the 
top of the forehead. Greek influences are visible in many parts of the decoration of 
this temple ; nay, in the architrave of the back wall of the first prosekos we find a 
Greek inscription in fine bold uncial letters, which “ the foot-soldiers, horsemen, and 
others stationed in the province of Omboo caused to be incised for the god Arueris, the 

1 About B.c. 1503. 2 b.c. 1200. 

8 By Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 204 to 181 b.c., till Ptolemy XIII., Neos Dionysos (81 — 51), and bis wife Cleopatra, who 
in Kom Omboo is called Tryphsena. 
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great Apollo, and the gods worshipped with him, in consequence of their goodwill 
towards them in honour of the royal Ptolemaic couple” 1 (Auletes and Cleopatra 
Tryphaena). The pylon, which was erected by Tiberius Caesar, 2 has long been over- 
thrown ; the bases of a few columns in the fore-court were dug out in 1873. Besides 
these, nothing remains of the exterior of this fine double temple, excepting a portion 
of the outer wall in burnt bricks, in which there is a window ; this never has been met 
with in the enclosing wall of any other temple. 

As we proceed on our journey southwards, we are tempted to think that in this 
region Seth has won a long-enduring victory over Horus, and that some mysterious 

power here forbids the beneficent river to open the stores of 
its mercies. How arid and sandy are its shores, how few and 
far between its villages ! The eye wearies of the intense yellow 
of the plains, from which, at noon, some very fiend seems to 
have chased every vision of shade. A soft air bears us slowly 
up the stream that rushes to the sea, and night falls once more 
before we can reach Assouan, the city of the cataracts, and 
the frontier town of Egypt ; but when we wake next morning 
we find that the daliabeeyeh is moored to the quay of this 
river-port. We hurry out of our cabin, and as we glance on 
the scene around us, we seem to have been transported by magic into 
a perfectly new world, and abandon ourselves unreservedly to surprise, 
admiration, and delight. The Nile here looks as if it had come to a sudden 
end, and the daliabeeyeh is lying in a land-locked lake of beautiful outline. 
Exactly opposite, the rocks and cliffs rise from the water, piled one upon 
the other. These, like all the rocks in this neighbourhood, are of a shining 
reddish-brown, for we are here in the harbour of the ancient town of 
Syene, the native land of syenite, and in the very heart of the great dyke 
of granite which protrudes from the Arabian range westwards, as if on 
purpose to check the course of the Nile. But the brave stream has 
succeeded in breaking through its prison of primaeval rock at the first 
cataract, of which we shall soon hear the roar. From the purple tone of these 
rocks the fresh rich green stands out in lovely relief where the palms are just 
opening their huge sprays of flowers. Assouan, to our left, is surrounded by 
palm-groves, which completely conceal the lower part of the town, but not the 
grey houses of the higher quarter. From the eastern shore of the Nile, where the 
town stands, and exactly opposite to us, a noble fragment of a wall — perhaps 
the last vestige of a ruined bath-house of the time of the Byzantine Emperors or 
of the first Khalifs — projects into the stream towards the island of Elephantine, 
which — shaped, it is said, like an oleander-leaf — is brightly and refreshingly green with 
fields, shrubs, and palm-trees. Behind this island the landscape to the west is closed 
in by a ridge of hills belonging to the Libyan range, and crowned by a ruined Arab 
castle. The dark-coloured walls of this ruin stand out in picturesque contrast against 
the yellow sand of the desert, which makes us wonder what indeed this verdant valley 

1 The inscription is given, Letronne, “ Recherches pour servir a l’Histoire de l’Egypte,” 1823, p. 7. The above translation 

2 a.d. 14-37. 
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would have been without the river which here enters Egypt after surmounting the 
mighty barrier Nature has set to its flow at the first cataract. Assouan is, in fact, at 
the very threshold of Egypt, and the Egyptian name Soun seems admirably well-chosen, 





BAZAAR IN ASSOUAN. 


meaning, “allowing the entrance.” From this name Soun came the Greek Syene, and 
then Assouan, from the Koptic Suan. 1 In very early times the chief town of the 
district to which it belonged stood on the island opposite, and was called, like it, A b 

1 Many foreign names beginning with a consonant have received the prefix of A in Arabic, to facilitate their pronun- 
ciation by the Arab tongue : thus, Sioot has become Asioot. 
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the town of elephants, or of ivory, probably from the abundant supply of that material, 
which was the most important article of commerce with the Soudan. Under the 
Greeks, who gave the beautiful island the still familiar name of Elephantine, the 
garrison town on the eastern shore of the Nile took precedence over that on the island, 



HA8H1M, A NATIVE OF ASSOUAN. 


and in spite of the many attacks it suffered from the Blemmyes and their successors, 
it continued a flourishing town, while that of Elephantine fell into decay. There is not 
much to be seen now, it is true, of what was famous among the ancients as Suan — 
Syene. The granite quarries, which I have so often mentioned, and which we will 
presently visit, have lain unworked for centuries, for we know only too well how far it 
lies from the idea of the Mohammedans to erect buildings for posterity. The vineyards, 
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which in the time of the Pharaohs produced the highly-esteemed wines of Suan, have 
disappeared to the very last vine-stock, and the celebrated shadowless well of Syene 
has shared the same fate. This well must have been 
situated exactly under the tropic line, since no shadow 
was cast there at noon ; and this circumstance was 
taken advantage of by Eratosthenes 1 (276 and 196 b.c.) 
for the purpose of measuring the surface of the earth 
by the method which is still pursued, and the accuracy 
of his results can only be accounted for by the exacti- 
tude with which the distances of the boundary-stones 
on the northern and southern frontiers of each district 
were measured, and registered in the books of the 
Government or of the administrator of taxes. This 
well, lying directly under the noon-day sun at the 
summer solstice, would seem to have been very ancient 
even in the time of Eratosthenes, for the supposition 
seems well founded that so long ago as in 700 b.c. 
the Egyptians had sunk the shaft to mark the time 
when the northern margin of the sun at the solstice 
stood exactly above Syene. 2 

Among the celebrated men who in former times 
dwelt at Syene may be named J uvenal, the famous satirist, who was exiled as prefect 
of this remote frontier city in order to remove him from Rome ; but he was not 
happy among the Egyptians, and lashed their superstitions and more particularly 

their worship of animals in verses of cutting severity. 
We find some lines which clearly prove how heavy the 
poet’s heart was in his exile on the frontier of the 
torrid zone. They run as follows : — 

“ Mollissima corda 

Humano generi dare se Nat uni fatetur 
Qua: laerymas dedit ; haec nostri pars optima sensus.” 

(“ Nature herself confesses to have given the tenderest hearts to the 
human race, as she gave them tears ; this is the best part of our faculties.”) 

At the present day Assouan, the successor of ancient 
Syene, is not distinguished front the other cities of 
the Nile by anything but the extraordinary variety of 
its inhabitants. This strikes the eye the moment we 
attempt to quit the dahabeeyeh, and go on shore — yes, 
ova Nubian servant, mahommed saleh. attempt, for the boat is besieged by a perfect host of 

1 He was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes I. 

‘ Eratosthenes knew that on the longest day the sun casts no shadow at noon in Syene, while in Alexandria at the 
same time the angle of the gnomon marked the fiftieth part of a circle. From this he inferred that the distance between 
Alexandria and Syene was the fiftieth part of a mei-idian = 7° 12'. According to the latest measurement the exact distance 
is 7° 6' 30". 
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people, all striving to detain us, and direct our attention to the various wares they 
display. Many offer ostrich-feathers and eggs, others ivory rings, and 
means inelegant, bracelets, made of silver and gold, and manu- 
factured in Nubia ; others, again, the native arms of the Soudan, 
panther-skins, painted wooden bowls, and a great variety of fine 
basket-work and mats. Even the strange petticoats, or aprons, of 
the women of these provinces, made of strips of leather, arranged 
to overlap each other, and form a thick fringe, are offered for sale 
under the quaint name of “ Madama Nubia.” An Egyptian sailor is 
making a trained ape, that he has brought from farther south, dance 
to the sound of a tambourine ; while a dusky Bisharee, with nothing 
on but his loin-cloth, tries to attract attention by performing a 
war-dance, wriggling his hips, and flourishing his lance and shield, 
a knife is fastened to his arm, with a number of amulets ; and 
some men from Dongola are eager to induce us to buy similar 
talismans. 

All the language of these Children of the Sun is perfectly 
unintelligible to us, for most of them speak only one of the three 
Nubian dialects, Kenoos, Mahas, or Dongolauee. The Berberines, 
as they are called, whose native district may be regarded as 
extending from about Kom Omboo to the fourth cataract, do not 

learn Arabic till they have travelled to the 
cities of Egypt proper — Cairo generally, or 
Alexandria. Arabic is not used in Nubia 
itself, nor understood except by the citizens, 
by men who have travelled, or by the Shey- 
geezeh, or other tribes of Arab race who 
have wandered into Nubia. These Berberines 
might be called the Savoyards of Egypt, for, 
like those mountaineers, they frequently quit 
their home in quite early youth to seek the 
busy life of cities, whence, after earning what 
they consider a sufficient sum, they return to 
their native land. In Cairo and Alexandria 
they are commonly met with as servants, 
door-keepers, cooks, and coachmen. The little 
Sais, whom I have already introduced to the 
reader, and most of his fellows, are Berbers ; 
for so long as they are young their lungs 
and legs are more indefatigable even than 
those of the native Egyptian boys. They 
are, indeed, generally endowed with all the 
gifts we most look for in a servant. Even 
honesty is one of their attributes, and they 
hang together so closely in their voluntary 
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exile that, on the one hand, they always succeed in keeping black sheep out of the 
flock, while, on the other, they are so ready to help and support each other that many 
officials of consideration, wealthy dragomans, restaurant keepers, and carriage owners, 
belong to their race. In Assouan itself particularly the Arab and Nubian element 
are of quite equal importance among the well-to-do citizens ; nay, most of the 
principal merchants, who carry on an extensive trade in ostrich-feathers, ivory, 

gums, senna-leaves, wax, tama- 
rinds, skins, horns, dried dates, 
and other produce of the Soudan, 
are of Nubian descent. A dis- 
tinguished personage in the town, 
to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction, took me into the 
house of a Nubian merchant, 
which, though plain enough out> 
side, as is usual, was beautifully 
fitted and furnished within ; and 
more bewitching and graceful 
little creatures than this gentle- 
man’s brown children I have 
rarely seen. 

The streets and bazaars of 
Assouan offer nothing remark- 
able. We will pay them but a 
short visit, and then take a boat 
for the passage, of only a few 
minutes’ length, to the island of 
Elephantine. How lamentably 
ruinous is this site of the 
former capital of the southern- 
most province of Egypt ! Here, where formerly stood the streets of a city 
mentioned on hundreds of monuments, we now find a few wretched villages, with 
a population of half-naked Nubians. The beautiful sanctuaries of the ram-headed 
god Khnum (with whom the goddesses of the cataract, Sati and Anuke, were here 
worshipped), which owed their foundation to Thothmes the Great and Amenophis 
III., and which still a few centuries since excited the admiration of travellers, 
are destroyed, all but a gateway of granite and a statue of Osiris, and part of the 
materials have been used for a palace built at Assouan by Mohammed Ali. Even in 
the river-wall there are several blocks to be seen, covered with inscriptions, which have 
been removed from venerable structures, and applied to baser uses. A kinder fate 
has, however, protected the ancient Nilometer, and Mahmood Bey, a skilful and 
learned astronomer, educated in Europe, has been able to restore it, by command of 
the Khedive. He set up a new standard of measurement by the side of the old one 
of Pharaonic date, and restored the venerable monument to public utility, with its 
fifty-three steps and eleven scales. It stands on the west side of the island, opposite 
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the town of Assouan. At the time of the Pharaohs it was a good inundation when 
the Nile rose to twenty-four ells and three inches by this standard. 

All the remains of antiquity existing in this island do not repay the traveller 
nearly so well as a walk to the southern declivity, covered as it is with rubbish and 
ruins, for here we obtain a view of a landscape of indescribable wildness and quite 
peculiar charm. A perfect labyrinth of granite crags is opened out at our feet, and 
among them the Nile, dividing into a hundred arms, here rushes in a tumultuous torrent, 
and there, hemmed in by a barrier of rocks, calmly mirrors the sun. A soft roar falls 
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on the ear, reminding us of the old time when men believed that at this spot the 
Egyptian Nile took its rise from two caverns, wdiile its cradle in the far south was to 
remain a mystery unsolved by mortals, until it was revealed to him by Isis at the 
twelfth gate of the nether world. Magnificent festivals, lasting for seven days, were 
held on the island of Elephantine, in honour of the beneficent river, and Greek 
historians record that on these occasions two bowls, one of gold and one of silver, 
representing, perhaps, the sun and the moon, were flung into the roaring 'waters. The 
Pharaohs were wont to assist at these solemnities, and among the names recorded 
in an inscription on the rocks south of Elephantine as having been present on such 
an occasion we find those of Rameses the Great, with his favourite children, his son 
Khamus, and his daughter Bent-Anat. 

As yet, however, we have not seen the cataract itself. In order to reach it we 
must return to Assouan, hire some good asses, which we wait for in front of the most 
modest of cafe's, and ride through the town into the open country. On our way we 
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are met by men who offer the native pottery for sale ; and I must allow that the clay 
vases and pipe-bowls made here are very little inferior in elegance to those of Sioot 
and Keneh. Just outside the palm-groves, which surround the city, we will dismount, 
in order to visit a small temple which lies a little off' the road to the left. This was 
founded by Euergetes I ., 1 the third of the Ptolemies, and dedicated to the goddess 
Isis-Sothis, who was venerated as the lady of the dog-star, Sirius, which was to the 
ancient Egyptians so important an element in reckoning time. She also was often 
worshipped as Sati, “ the sender,” or “ swift-shooter ” (sending the Nile as the hunter 
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sends the arrow). After this we soon leave behind us the city and the buildings on 
the outskirts — one of which is the country-house of a wealthy Hebrew — with the palm- 
groves that give the landscape its smiling and verdurous aspect, for the Abyssinian 
asses are swift and spirited. A new picture now opens before our eyes : the desert 
lies all round us, broken only by bare granite rocks and tombs, on which the sand lies 
like a yellow shroud. The thousands who sleep here are not ancient Egyptians, but 
Moslems, many of whom lived within the first centuries of the spread of Islam in 
Egypt, and whose survivors decorated their graves with tombstones which perpetuate 
their names to later generations. 

The oldest of these tablets bear inscriptions in a venerable Kufic character, and 
date from the ninth and tenth centuries of our era. Texts from the Koran may be read 
on many of them, which is a - singular circumstance, for the prophet desired that such 
texts should not be inscribed on tombs. Parallel to this vast burial-place, along the 
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middle of it, and in the heights which divide the Nile from the desert, stands a row 
of more or less handsome mausoleums and tomb- mosques, dating, for the most part, 
from the time of the Mamelook Sultans. Although they are ill-kept and falling 
into ruins, they are a great ornament to the landscape, and bear witness to the 
nourishing condition of Assouan under the dominion of the Khalifs. Many of them 
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remind us of the graves of the Mamelooks in the vicinity of Cairo ; and the 
cemetery of Assouan is not much inferior in extent to the Karafeh at the foot of the 
citadel, in the capital of the Khedive. 

Before proceeding any farther on our ride southwards, we will diverge to the 
east, and visit the quarries, which were worked with equal perseverance by the 
Pharaohs who built the Pyramids, by the exterminators of the Hyksos, by the 
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Ramessides, the Saites, the Ptolemies, and the Roman emperors. The granite found 
here derived its name of syenite from Syene, the ancient name of Assouan, and was 
already called so by Pliny ; but, strangely enough, modern mineralogists give the 
name to a quite different mineral, in consequence — as I am informed by my friend Herr 
Zirkel — of a curious error on the part of the mineralogist Werner, who thought he had 
found in the rocks of a formation near Dresden all the characteristics of the granite 
of Assouan, and so called it syenite. The rock from the Saxon capital was consequently 
regarded as typical syenite, until it was proved by Wad that the rock occurring at 
Assouan is not syenite at all in that sense, since its properties are wholly unlike those 



MOSQUE-TOMB NEAR ASSOUAN. 


of the rocks of the Dresden formation. When Roziere found a similar mineral on 
Mount Sinai, he suggested the adoption of the name sinaite, instead of syenite, which 
it resembles in sound ; but this designation has never come into vogue. 

Even to this day we find in the old granite quarries very remarkable traces of 
the industry and skill of the masons who wrought for the Pharaohs — here a huge 
block, there an obelisk with three sides hewn out. Both remain attached to the 
living rock by the nether side, and afford a proof that the ancient Egyptians executed 
these granite monuments in the quarry itself. How admirable must the skill have 
been which enabled these handicraftsmen to disengage the gigantic mass of stone, 
so laboriously wrought, from the granite wall of which it had formed an integral part ! 

In these quarries — which, on the whole, are much less imposing and grand than 
those of Turrah and Gebel Silsileh, because the granite has all been hewn from the 
face of the rock — I sought for a long time up and down, and could not discover 
a single instance of a fractured block hanging unfinished in its place as witness of 
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any failure in the process of quarrying ; on the contrary, the economy with which the 
blocks were squared out in situ excites our utmost admiration. On the upper surface 
of one block, of which three sides are ready hewn, it is easy to detect the exact outlines 
traced by the master mason, and which seem to indicate that it was destined to form 
a roof slab and two uprights or traverses ; and where the three portions were to be 
separated holes have been drilled, as it would seem, with a gimlet or gouge, in a 
straight line across the block. Were these for the introduction of wet wedges ? Was 
it by this means that obelisks even were riven from the rock? or was tire employed 
for this purpose ? 

On our farther ride to Philae we are met by a party of Nubian men and women, 
riding on camels, and a 
few Abyssinians, bring- 
ing asses to sell at As- 
souan. The road is 
sandy, and much used. 

The asses and camels 
tread with such accu- 
racy in the footsteps of 
their predecessors that 
long ruts are formed 
side by side along the 
road, like deep grooves 
made by a wide heavy 
wheel. 

The surrounding 
scene is wilder and 
gloomier at every step, 
for cliffs rise up on 
each side of us, many 
of which have a sort of vitreous brown lustre, as if burnt by the sun, while others 
are dismal and black. But even here traces of human activity are not wanting, 
for we come upon inscriptions innumerable left by travellers, pilgrims, princes setting 
out or returning home, warriors, and grandees of every date of Egyptian antiquity, 
hastily engraved for the most part in the hard rock on each side — invocations to a 
god, or memorials to posterity of how far their travels had extended. 

Now the tomb-mosques in the range of hills have disappeared, though the 

hills still part us from the stream, but a new object of human workmanship attracts 
our attention : a high, strong wall, breached in several places, and built of bricks 
of Nile mud ; this, which we first see on our left, twice crosses the road, and only 
ends close to the shore, opposite Philae. It is many, many hundred years old, 
though Strabo, who travelled to Philae in his carriage, and by a better road than 
that on which we are now ambling along, makes no mention of it. The object 

with which it was erected is unknown ; some think it was built to protect the 

Egyptian frontier against the raids of the robber tribes of the Blemmyes and Nobates, 
and some suppose it was a frontier limit for tolls and duties. Burckhardt was told 
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that it formed the bank of an artificial canal, by means of which water was con- 
veyed from the Nile to the plain of Syene ; and the natives, knowing no names of 
pre-Islamite rulers but those of Pharaoh, Alexander the Great, and Cleopatra, have 
told other travellers a wonderful fable of how Cleopatra dwelt at Syene, sent her 
son to school at Philae, and built this wall to protect the road her darling must 
travel by from wild beasts. In ancient times, certainly, there can have been no 

lack of wild beasts in this region ; and they have given rise to another no less 

absurd legend that the Pharaohs drove many criminals into the desert, there to 
be devoured by lions and their fierce companions, and that this mysterious wall was 
erected to bar their return. 

Wilder, drearier, and more utterly deserted at every yard, we advance farther 

into the desert ; the midday sun pours down with fierce heat on the dark rocks 



NUBIAN SWIMMING ON A BUNDLE OF REEDS. 


by the roadside, the fiery wind drives burning sand in our faces, and man and 
beast long for water. Weary and thirsty, presently we turn the angle of a rock 
that seems to bar the road, and lo ! before us stands a clump of sycamores ; their 
leafy crowns cast a broad shade, while waving palms cluster round a neat house, the 
residence of the Austrian Missionary Society. The waters of the Nile are shining 
before us, so enclosed by mountains as to look like a lake, with the loveliest of 
all islands — Philae, the templed isle of Isis — mirrored in their surface. A com- 
fortable boat is by the bank ; merry boys, clothed less than scantily, as brown and 
shining as bronze, and as lithe as “ troutlets in a pool,” take the oars, and sing as 
they ply them, and in a few minutes we land on the beautiful spot where I once 
passed several memorable and indescribably delightful weeks. 

The cataract is now behind us ; until now it has been hidden by the hills 
which border the road all the way to Philae ; and now, before we give our atten- 
tion to the Temple of Isis, we will visit the rapids. The route usually followed by 
travellers is to turn off to the west, about half-way down the desert-path by which 
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we rode to Philae, thus coming out close to the rapids, on which the proud name of 
cataract is most undeservedly bestowed. The falls of the Nile are not like those 
of the Rhine at Schaff hausen, where the river flings itself from a high ledge into an 
abyss ; the course of the Nile is broken here by a vast accumulation of granite 
boulders, and the waters rush in divided torrents, eddying and roaring through the 
rocky chasms. The swift flood in many places is dashed back from the stubborn 
stone, and tossed into spray with a thundering blow ; and though the ancient 
legends of the deafness of the dwellers by the cataract, who lost the sense of hearing 
from the noise and tumult of the waters, are mere myths, the voice of the torrent 
as it forces its way through the Biban-esh-Shellal (the Gate of the Rapids) is no 

gentle one. Yet it does not drown the 
shouts and songs of the Nubians, who, 
when the water is low, collect in hundreds, 
pulling, shoving, heaving, hauling, to get a 
large Nile boat over the cataract ; nor is 
the noise of the waters so loud as to over- 
power the cries of “ bakhsheesh ” shouted 
at us by the half-naked boys and men 
who come swimming through the rapids, 
some astride on logs or on sheaves of 
canes, while others trust to their own 
strength and agility. This feat of strength 
should never be attempted by any Euro- 
pean. Mr. D. Cave, a promising young 
traveller, lost his life in doing so, and his 
body — which now rests in the Koptic ceme- 
tery at Assouan — lay for eight days in 
the guilty waters before it was thrown on 
shore. I myself made a rash attempt to 
shoot the rapids in a small boat, and I ex- 
tract the following description from a letter 
written a few hours after, when it was still 
fresh in my mind. “ I had on board two of our own boatmen, besides an experienced 
sailor and a half-grown Nubian lad. An old Re’ees, used to the cataract, took the 
tiller. Behind the village of Shellal we could hear the roar of the waters, which 
grew louder every instant. The rocks and boulders in the river are of a reddish- 
brown, but in spots where they are constantly wetted by the torrents, and rapidly 
dried by the fiery sun of these latitudes, the surface shines like the black mirror 
of a muddy pool, or, as Robert Hartmann says, the polished surface of a well-worn 
smoothing-iron . 1 Before, behind, all round, above, and below, I saw nothing but 
rocks, little pools, and the wide blue sky ; my ears seemed filled with the spell of 
roaring waters, and as the boat approached the rapids this rose to dull thunder, 

1 This enamelled surface on granite was also observed by A. von Humboldt at the cataracts of the Orinoco. According 
to Russegger, it is caused by an oxide of iron; according to Delesse, by a siliceous deposit from the waters of the Nile on 
the face of the stone. 
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like that of surf on a rocky shore. Here the men had a few minutes of tremendous 
effort, while they cheered and encouraged each other by constant appeals for help 
to their saints, particularly to the holy Seyyid el-Bedawee, who is regarded as the 
rescuer of those in imminent peril. At every stroke of the oar they shouted “ya 
Seyyid!” or “ya Mohammed!” and the poor creatures at the ropes dared not pause 
a moment, for we must surmount the strength of the mid-current, or be dashed to 
pieces against the rocks. The Re’ees who guided the boat was a sinewy man of 
about sixty ; as long as we were in any danger he kept his brown neck at full 
stretch, and he looked like an eagle watching his prey, with his keen eye keeping a 
sharp look-out, and his lean aquiline features. All went well at first, but on the 
left side there were only a man and a boy to row, and on the right two men. Just as 
we passed the second fall, and had to turn into a fresh channel, though the sailors on 
the left pulled with all their might, their strength was insufficient, and the current 
gave the boat such a lurch that it turned stern foremost. This was the crowning triumph 
of the passage for the Re’ees, who never for an instant lost his presence of mind, but, 
holding on to the tiller with his foot, helped the weaker oarsman with his hands, turned 
the boat round again, steered us into the right channel, and then down the lower and 
calmer reach of the river as far as Assouan. The whole passage lasted forty-two 
minutes.” 

The two villages on the eastern shore of the rapids, and in which the cataract 
boatmen live — Shellal and Mahudah — are wonderfully pretty, lying among palms, 
sycamores, and green shrubbery, which stand out in charming contrast from the red- 
brown rocks and cliffs ; and in and near the Nile numbers of dahabeeyehs and Nile 
boats here lie ready for travellers who have come to the cataracts by land, and now 
wish to be conveyed in person or to send on their luggage to the south by boat. The 
neat houses, too, in these villages, and the huge heaps of dried dates which lie by 
the landing-place, prove that the natives of the district know how to take advantage of 
their favourable position. They are not so far advanced as to have a bazaar of their 
own, but I bought of a wandering huckster at Mahudah, who dealt in the greatest 
variety of wares, a tinder-box, on which was the familiar name of a town in Thuringia 
and a picture of Prince Bismarck ! 

The islands of the cataract lying between Assouan and Philae are some of them 
most picturesque in structure and appearance, and offer a rich field for historical 
inquiry in the numerous inscriptions which cover the walls of rock. The two 
largest are Sheyl and Konosso ; the former is particularly remarkable by the immense 
variety in the colour and form of the rocks, and the abundance of incised inscriptions 
we find on them ; but on Konosso also many governors of the Ethiopian provinces, 
the princes of Kush, and other high personages have immortalised their names. It 
was called the “ Island of Libation ” — Kebh — probably with reference to the river, 
which the divinity here seemed to pour forth like wine from a sacrificial vessel, and 
it was dedicated, like the other islands, to the divinities of the cataract, Khnum, 
Ankeh, and Sati. It was in their service that the pilgrims whose names we find cut 
in the cliffs were wont to visit these rocks, and climb up them — an undertaking which, 
as I can testify, is not one of the pleasures of life, particularly under the noon- 
tide sun. 
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Let us now turn our back on the whirling rapids and the scorching rocks, and 
visit that loveliest of islands, the often but never sufficiently praised Philae. 


PHILAE. 


1 once for some weeks set up house in the peristyle of the Temple of Isis, which 
is quite secluded, being enclosed on every side. With the help of some boatmen and 
Saleh we pitched our tent on the shady side of this beautiful court, contrived a 
kitchen and larder for ourselves in one of the 
temple chambers on the rez-de-chaussee, and estab- 
lished a small commerce with the natives of the 
island of Bigeh, on the western side, who supplied 

us with milk, eggs, and fowls. The moon grew Ifl's 

to fulness, and began to wane again during our 

stay, and the silent nights which it was our — • 

happiness to spend in this wonderful and lovely IliL . 
spot were full of unutterable delight. |K. ffk . . ■ , ..IJaBr 

What is it that gives this island the .7 Jfa g' 

charm which no one ever disputes ? Is it the 

splendid buildings which stand on its soil ? Is f / \\ 

it the wreath of delicious verdure that decks its )l\ x\ \\ 

shore, and which made that illustrious landscape- 
gardener Prince Puckler Muskau long to turn 
Philae into a park ? Is it the sparkling, laughing, 
dashing waters of the river, that has rescued and enclosed it from the desert, and that 
dances round its shores ? Is it the jagged crown of granite peaks and boulders which 
form its rampart on the northern side, or the smiling plain which turns its face to the 
south? Is it the glorious blue sky of this rainless region, which is never dimmed, 
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summer or winter, by a shadowy cloud ? All these separately may be met with in no 
less perfection — nay, in even greater perfection — in other spots in Egypt. Still, where 
in all the wide world is there another place where all these beauties are so combined 

and harmonised to one lovely 
whole, and sanctified, as it were, 
by the reverend associations and 
historical memories that pervade 
the very atmosphere of the spot ? 

It was a true instinct that 
led the priests of Pharaonic times 
to dedicate this pearl of the Nile 
to a feminine divinity — to Isis, 
who stood foremost of a trinity 
with Osiris and Horus, while many 
subsidiary deities were added to 
the cycle. The ancient name of 
this island was Alek, or, with the 
article, P-alek, and Ph-alek ; hence 
the Greek Pliilai and the Latin 
Philae. This name signifies “ the 
island of ceasing,” or of “ the end,” 
in reference to the pilgrims travel- 
ling from Egypt proper, whose 
journey commonly ended at the 
sanctuary of Isis, which, with a 
tomb of Osiris, was erected on this 
island. There can be no doubt 
that there were temples here al- 
ready at a very early date — at 
least as early as the Xllth 
Dynasty — and that the island was 
then the goal and end of pil- 
grimages ; but the earliest monu- 
ments now remaining, and which 
replaced others that had fallen into 
decay, are of the date of Nectane- 
bos II., 1 who reigned, in defiance 

KOPTIC WOMAN GOING TO CHURCH. 

of the Persians, a native king over 
his fellow-countrymen. The centre 
of the Temple of Isis was built by the Ptolemaic princes, and further enlarged 
and decorated by Roman emperors down to Diocletian, who visited Philae in 
person. 2 To this day, on the northernmost angle of the island (XI. in the plan ; see 
page 367), there stands a triumphal arch, built on the Roman model, which bears 
his name, and which was perhaps intended to commemorate his victory over the 


1 b.c. 352 . 


2 A.D. 284 . 
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Blemmyes. In order, however, to subdue the enemy to his own ends, he granted them 
favourable conditions of peace, such as cannot have been pleasing in the eyes of the 
priests of Philae, since he gave their wildest and most dreaded neighbours per- 
mission to take part in the worship of Isis, and even to carry away with them into 
their own district the beneficent and efficacious image of the goddess — most likely 
a figure of a cow, the animal sacred to Isis — in order to solemnise certain festivals. 
The ancient heathen creed held its own against Christianity, and this, in its turn, 
resisted Islam, longer here above the cataract than in any other spot throughout the 
Valley of the Nile. It was not until the sixth century, and under Justinian, that 



ROCK-TEMPLE OF GIRSHEH. 


the worship of Isis was forcibly overthrown at last and for ever, and the doctrine 
of the Redeemer established in its stead. The beautiful hypostyle was turned into 
a church, the inscriptions and pictures on its walls being plastered over with Nile 
mud, and so the eyes of the faithful were preserved from pollution. Later on, a 
separate Christian church was built, where, for several centuries, the Koptic Christians 
met for worship ; but it is now destroyed, as well as the village that clustered 
round it. 

Philae is now totally uninhabited, but there was a time when it was crowded 
with pilgrims and voyagers. The Pharaohs who were going forth to war against the 
peoples of the south came here to sacrifice and pray to the highly revered goddess. 
Many temples of antiquity may still be seen between the first and second cataracts — 
free architectural structures — as well as others hewn in the rock of the Nubian shore. 
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I can here merely allude to most of these ; but I have put before the reader a view 
of the grand facade of the rock-temple of Aboo Simbel, of which I have already 
spoken, and one of the temple at Girsheh. 

It is beyond a doubt that the Egyptian artists who conducted these great 
works, and the kings by whose command they were carried out, can never, when visiting 
them, have neglected to worship at the shrine of Isis. At the time of the Ptolemies 
the priests were obliged to appeal to the kings for protection against the enormous 
number of pilgrims, who consumed all their pro- 
visions, and threatened, as they averred, to reduce 
them to want, and to deprive the gods of the 
offerings due to them. When, at a later date, 
the worship of Isis and Serapis was adopted in 
Rome and the most various parts of the world, 
the number of votaries who desired to visit the 
high temple and home of the great and bene- 
ficent goddess, and the grave of Osiris at Philae, 
would not, of course, at all diminish ; even the 
Greeks in Egypt used their sacred names to at- 
test the most solemn oaths. 

It was natural, too, that many of these pil- 
grims to the island should desire to leave behind 
them some witness of their visit, and so it came 
to pass that among the pictures and hieroglyphics 
of Egyptian style we find an immense number 
of inscriptions in prose and verse. Most of these 
are composed in Greek, and some of them are 
remarkable in form or matter, and they are incised 
in all parts of the temple of Isis. Most of them 
occur in the south of the island, where the most 
ancient remains of the sanctuary stand. The banks 
of the island, which in shape somewhat resembles 
the sole of a shoe, are protected against the force 
of the rising waters by a strong wall of ancient 
masonry, beautifully fitted, and well preserved in 
almost every part. The processions which formed 
here to do honour to Isis, and which escorted the gifts from the different 
provinces of Egypt and the cities of Ethiopia, must have approached the island 
down the stream : that is, from the south ; and thus we see that on the southern 
shore there was a flight of landing-stairs and a sort of reception quay, deco- 
rated with pillars and obelisks of sandstone (I. in the plan), and enclosed only 
by a low wall between the columns. This was built by Nectanebos; and it was 
here that the priests assembled to await the decorated barques, with their pas- 
sengers and freights. These were next conducted by a long court (II.) to the 
first propylon (III.), which was erected by Nectanebos, and its noble size and 
proportions gave it a commanding pre-eminence over the rest of the building. 
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some undiscoverable reason, could 

the first, and was never completed. 

™l Of the sixteen columns originally 

CAPITAL, WITH FOLIAGE. , 1 j 1 1 , l 1 

placed there, only three have 
finished capitals ; the others were 
only rough-hewn, and intended to be finished after being placed on the shafts. 
The median line of this court deviates greatly from that of the rest of the temple, 
and throughout the structure the general direction of the different parts varies 
greatly, only coinciding occasionally. This circumstance is only explicable by supposing 
that here, as at Luxor, more ancient buildings had to be considered. The fagade of 
the pylon which turned towards the cause- 
way (III.) here, as everywhere else, displays 
a grand war scene, representing Ptolemy 
Philometor slaying his enemies. The pro- 
cession next made the circuit of the beau- 
tiful enclosed peristyle (IV.), in which our jHih 

tent was pitched. Coming to it from the b 
south, we see on the centre gate of the pylon 
the inscription which was engraved by the 
soldiers of the first division of the army led 
by Napoleon into Egypt, in memory of their 
great expedition, “ in the seventh year of the Republic ” (March 3rd, 1799). The 
words “ Republique F rangaise ” and the name of Buonaparte were subsequently 


CAPITAL, WITH MASKS OP HATHOK. 


COIN OP PTOLEMY PHILOMETOR. 


1 The obelisk with the Greek inscription, removed by Belzoni for Mr. W. C. Banks in 1815. From the name of 
Cleopatra on the obelisk being the same as that in the Greek inscription, it aided in the decipherment of the hieroglyphics. 
A translation of the hieroglyphical inscription by Lepsius was made before the Royal Society of Literature about 1838, and 
published in the Literary Gazette. 
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erased, but they have since been restored, and this motto written above them 
in black: “ Une page d’histoire ne doit pas 6tre salie” (No page of history should 
ever be defaced). This peristyle being enclosed to the south by the great pylons, 

it is shut in on the other three 
sides by three independent buildings. 
On the west is a cella (V.), divided 
into four chambers, enclosed by a colon- 
nade on all sides but the south ; on 
the east is a colonnade, of which the 
capitals bear masks of Hathor, and 
behind it are some small rooms (VI.) ; 
to the north is the temple itself (VIII.), 
the hypostyle being divided from the 
court where we were living by two 
pylons. In the right-hand wing of this 
pylon a large slab of granite, rounded 
at the top, is built into the wall, on 
which, as an indestructible document, 
a list is recorded of the gifts in land 
made to the priests of Isis by King 
Ptolemy Pliilometor, and his wife and 
sister Cleopatra. It was the same 
sovereign who built the edifice which 
lies on the western side of the court, 
and to which belong the above-men- 
tioned seven Hathor-faced columns (V.) 
The Emperor Tiberius also added to the 
decorations of this structure, which is 
correctly regarded as being the Mamisi, 
or birth house, of Philae, for most of the pictures and inscriptions remaining in it 
relate to the birth of Horus and the rearing of the divine child by Hathor and 
Nepthys. The sweetest and tenderest of maternal duties are here depicted, always 
with reference to the young prince and his sovereign mother. Thus 
we see the child Horus being taught to play the nine-stringed lute 
by Hathor, while Isis stands behind him, and seems to superintend 
the lesson. 

The little chambers lying opposite to this building, in one of 
which a duplicate of the demotic text of the Rosetta stone was dis- 
covered, are of some interest. In one of these — that which Saleh 
adopted as his larder, and Ishmael, the black cook, used as his 
kitchen — the king, and with him, no doubt, the whole body of the 
initiated, had to submit to certain ceremonies of purification before 
he could be permitted to enter the hypostyle and the inner halls 
of the temple. It was called, indeed, the “ room of purification.” 

Next to it was another room, designated as the library in the 
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inscriptions on its doorway and walls — Safekh, the goddess of history, being the presiding 
deity. A niche on the north wall, with the sacred ibis of Thoth above it, and the dog- 
headed ape below, contained the various 
sacred rolls. The rows of hieroglyphics 
which we read all round the door of 
this book-room inform us that besides 
these manuscripts, which refer to the 
entrance and departure of those wtho 
came to the temple, and ten books brought 
from Nubia, the deeds and documents of 
the temple were preserved there, written 
on leather or parchment, and the records 
of the gifts offered there to Isis by the 
kings. At the southern end of the colon- 
nade, and behind these chambers, is a 
doorway, where we find, incised in the stone, instructions for the door-keeper and 
the visitors admitted by him into the sanctuary. 

Returning to the court, we now pass through the middle door of the second pylon 
(VII.) into the hypostyle, which is light and gaily painted — well suited, in short, to 
this, the most pleasing in style of all the great temples. It has four rows of thine 
columns, with beautifully-painted foliage-capitals, and being only half roofed in, it 
is well lighted from above ; but the full glare was probably moderated by a velarium — 



COIN OF PTOLEMY PHILOPATOR. 



TEMPLE OF KARDUSSEH IN NUBIA. 
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indeed, the holes are still visible through which the ropes to haul the awning were 
passed. On the roof there are astronomical devices, and in the stone walls we see crosses 
cut out. These and a Christian altar-niche, decorated with the same symbol, and 
constructed by a Byzantine architect, prove that this hall at some time served as a 
house of prayer for the inhabitants of Philae after their conversion to Christianity. 

The rooms which open from the back of the hypostyle, and which terminate in 
the sanctum, and the chambers connected with it are richly covered with inscriptions. 
The little treasure-rooms and the hieroglyphic records all over their walls show that 
the temple of Isis was richly endowed by the Ptolemaic princes. The second and 



THE ISLAND OF BIGEH. 


third of the Ptolemies — Philadelphus and Euergetes I. — caused the central portion of 
this temple to be built ; but other members of this royal house — of whom we need 
only name Ptolemy Philopator — took an interest in its adornment. On its roof was 
the chamber of Osiris, in which the god — out of whose mummied corpse flowers 
blossomed, while the gods of the nether world stood ranged beside him — was expected 
to resuscitate to new life. 

Among the smaller buildings of Philae, by far the most famous is that known as 
the Kiosk, or “ Pharaoh’s bed,” a pavilion on the eastern bank of the island (X.), built 
by Tiberius, and which stands up in the pure and balmy air, a slender and airy structure, 
that delights the eye from afar. It was in a happy hour that that union was 
effected of Greek and Egyptian art which gave birth to this work. 

The columns of this building are the slenderest that we meet with in any building 
in Egypt ; and although it is sometimes said that the architect who designed it 
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made the imposts above the capitals which support the architrave too tall — they 
crown, indeed, the slenderest pillars that are met with in any building in Egypt— we 
are ready to forgive him this error of judgment, since it adds to the airy effect of this 
true pleasure-house, which was surrounded by palms, and was in its right place under 
this cloudless sky. At Kardasseh, in Nubia, south of Pliilae, there is an imitation of 
this kiosk, and it is not devoid of charm, though it has never been quite completed. 

Opposite the western shore of Philae, from which it is divided by a narrow arm 
of the river, is the rocky island of Bigeh, called by the ancient Egyptians Senem, 
and, as the inscriptions record, it was a place of pilgrimage as early as in the time of 
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the kings of the XVIIIth Dynasty. A statue of Osiris of this remote period was found 
here, made of the fine rose-granite of this island, and with the name on it of 
Amenophis II. The small Ptolemaic temple on the eastern declivity of Bigeh gives 
a peculiar charm to the little island ; a family of Nubians have made their home in it. 
The picture offered by this island, as we look at it from the western shore of Philae is 
highly characteristic, and even grand in its way. The best view is obtained from 
an outbuilding of the Temple of Isis, which stands between the river and the hypostyle 
(IV.). This also deserves particular mention for two pictures on its walls, one of which 
represents the naked cliffs of one of the islands, with the Nile-god in a cave at the foot 
pouring out the waters of the river, while a serpent guards him ; the other represents 
the mummied form of Osiris carried across the Nile by a crocodile. This latter picture 
undoubtedly refers to the ancient myth which, in my opinion, is to be found again in 
the “ Arabian Nights.” The name of Philae is unknown in Egypt and Nubia ; the 
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natives call it Anas el-Wugood, and Anas el-Wugood was beloved by the fair Zahar el- 
Ward (Flower of the Rose). The legend of this pair, of how they were parted, and 
how at last they found each other again, which is put into the mouth of Sheherezade, 
originated, beyond a doubt, on the shores of the Nile ; indeed, the modern story-tellers 
begin it to this day with these words : — “ I will build thee a castle in the midst of the 
great waters (Bahr) of Kenoos ” — i.e., Northern Nubia. The castle here meant is the 
Temple of Isis; and in the story of Anas el-Wugood it is related that the young hero 
of the story reached his beloved, who was imprisoned in a castle on an island, by 
swimming on the back of a crocodile. Must not this story have grown out of the 
legend of Isis and Osiris, who loved each other, and were parted, and the myth of the 
god who rejoined Isis, and the legend of the god who, by aid of a crocodile, reached 
the abode of Isis. The Osiris room in the temple of Pliilae is even at the present 
day held by the Arabs to be the bridal chamber of the happily-united pair. 

Thus here — as is the case throughout Egypt — the new is grafted on to the old. 
It was to give each its due, and, wherever it might be possible, to point out how the 
one had grown out of the other, that I undertook to write this book; and I have 
constantly endeavoured to carry out my purpose during our journey to the utmost 
frontier of Egypt, from stage to stage and chapter to chapter, to the end. 
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General Index. 


Aahmes I., or Amosis, king, begins war 
against the Asiatic Dynasty, i., 101; 
history of, ii., 245, 246. 

Aahmes-N efertari, portrait of, ii., 50. 

Aali-hotep, Queen, ii., 51 ; war axe and 
dagger of, ib . ; mummy of, ii., 205. 

A arsu, Syrian ruler of the delta, ii., 
286. 

Ababdeh Arabs, tribe of, ii., 331, 339, 
342. 

Abaris. See Pelusium. 

Abbas Pacha, policy of, i., 45 ; character 
of, ii., 17. 

Abbasee, Sheykh, ii., 77. 

Abbaseeyeh, barracks of, i., 182, 183. 

Abdallatif, or Abd-al-Lateef, the historian, 
notice by, of obelisks, i., 23 ; his des- 
cription of Memphis, i., 125; his des- 
cription of the ascent of the pyramids, 

i., 130 ; his description of the Sphinx, 

i., 159 ; his notice of Cairo and Helio- 
polis, i., 186, 190. 

Abd-El-Kurnali, ii., 241 ; portrait of a 
boy of, ii., 242. 

Abd-er-Rahman Keyjah, wealthy mosque 
of, ii. 75. 

Aboo Bekr, coin of, i., 221. 

Aboo Pawdah, dangerous cliffs of, ii., 180 
— 182 ; view of the Gebel, ii., 181. 

Abool-Feda, the historian, i., 259. 

Aboo Mandoor, palm groves and hill of, 

i., 79. 

Aboo Roash, destroyed pyramids of, i., 

120 . 

Aboo-Simbel, head of a queen from, ii., 
281 ; temple of, ii., 284; facade of the 
temple, ii., 366, 367. 

Aboukir, site of the lake, i., 60 ; battle 
of, i., 60, 61. 

Abraham, the patriarch, legends con- 
cerning, i., 202, 210. 

Abrar, or call to prayer, ii., 120. 

Abuseer, pyramids of, i., 120. 

Abydos, excavations at, ii., 207 ; view of 
the great hall, ii., 208; view of the 
neighbourhood, ii., 209 ; plan of the 
temple of Osiris, ii., 210, 211; fore-court 
of the temple, ii., 212; tablet of the 
kings at, ii., 212, 215; description of 
the temple, ii., 213. 


Abyssinia, female slaves from, i., 276, 
277 ; portrait of a slave girl, ii., 150 ; 
account of slaves, ib. ; portrait of a 
native, ii., 355. 

Acacia, the, of the desert, ii., 333. 

Achilleus, usurps the empire, i., 27 ; his 
coins, i., 64. 

Acrobatic exercises, i., 166. 

Adonis, description of the festival of, i., 
9, 11, 12. 

.ZEsculapius, Greek name of Alexandria, 

, i., 123. 

Ethiopian monarch, portrait of an, ii,, 
50, 51. 

Ahmed, portrait of, i. 217. 

Alnned-aboo Nabboot, the dragoman, por- 
trait of, ii., 119, 134. 

Ahmed-es-Sanhooree, Sheykh, ii., 67. 

Ahmed-ibn-Tuloon, views and notice of 
the mosque of, i., 208 — 213; notice of, 

i., 210, 214, 215; Ibn-Tuloon, minaret 
and court of the mosque, i., 217 ; mosque 
of, i., 296, 299. 

Ai'sha, fancy portrait of, ii. , 80, 88 ; 
portrait of her younger sister, ii., 94; 
marriage of, typically described, ii., 96. 

Akaiuasha, tribe of, ii., 289. • 

Albanian mercenaries, ii., 5, 6. 

Alchemy, use of, ii., 62. 

Alcipliron’s epistles, quotation' from, i., 16. 

Alee, Khalif, coin of, i., 221 ; notice of, 

i., 311. 

Alee Bey, history of, i., 296. 

Alee, Sheykh, death and burial of, typi- 
cally described, ii., 97 — 103. 

Alexander, founder of the city of Alex- 
andria, i., 2, 3 ; portrait of, i., 3 ; his 
body taken from Babylon to Alexan- 
dria, i., 11 ; coin of, i., 13; hieroglyphic 
name of, ii, 39. 

Alexandria, ancient history of, i., 1 — 30 ; 
founded by Alexander, b.c. 332, i., 3 ; 
view of the ruins of the city wall, i., 4 ; 
aqueducts of, i., 7 ; group among the 
ruins of, ib. ; modern light-house of, i., 
6 ; description of the Bruch ium, i., 7 ; 
view of the catacombs, ib. ; festival of 
Adonis at, i., 9, 1 1 ; the body of Alex- 
ander brought to, i., 11; festival of 
Dionysus at, i., 12 ; lady of, in a trans- 


parent silk robe (illustrated), i., 14; 
advance and summit of its glory, i., 
15 ; adorned by Philadelphus, ib.; the 
museum at, i, 15, 16 ; library at, i., 16 ; 
literature fostered at, ib. ; the library 
burned, i., 19 ; the library of Pergamus 
transported to, ib. ; bay of, with the 
Needle of Cleopatra, i., 21 ; wall across 
the city, erected by Caracalla, i., 27 ; 
notable personages of, i., 27 ; variety of 
its commerce, i., 28 ; testimony to the 
activity and wealth of, i., 29 ; trades 
and manufactures of, i., 28 — 30 ; history 
of the modern city, i., 31 — 38 ; fanatical 
tumults in, i., 34 ; burned by Narses, i., 
37 ; conquered by the Mohammedans, 

i., 38 ; story of the burning of the 
library, ib. ; view of the old harbour, 

i., 40 ; restoration of, by Mohammed 
Ali, i., 42, 43 ; lady of, and her black 
attendant, i., 45 ; advantages of the 
Suez Canal to the city, i., 46 — 48 ; rail- 
way terminus at, i., 47 ; public institu- 
tions of, i., 48 ; view of the German 
Protestant church at, ib. ; natives of 
(illustrated), ib. ; Arabian cemetery at, 

i., 50 ; variety of the nationalities at, 
ib. ; palace of the Khedive, i., 51 ; em- 
broidery and weaving, arts of, i. , 57 ; 
siege of, i., 61 ; flooded by the English 
in 1801, ib.; effect of its foundation, i., 
123 ; Amroo begins to build a palace at, 

1., 193. 

Allah, the name of, constantly repeated in 
prayer, ii., 109, 111, 116. 

Almas, a distinguished Arab singer, por- 
trait of, ii., 312, 314. 

Almehs, or singers of Cairo, i., 82. 

Almeida (Francisco de), the Portuguese 
governor of India, i., 292. 

Alnwick Castle, museum of Egyptian an- 
tiquities, belonging to the Duke of 
Northumberland, at, ii., 227. 

Amada, ruins of the temple at, ii., 261, 
265. 

Amasis erects a statue of Neith, i., 73. 

Ameen Bey, the last of the Mamelukes, 

11., 6. 

Amenemhat I., king, his works, L, 187 ; 
history of, ii., 170. 
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Amenemhat III. and IY. build the laby- 
rinth, ii., 15G, 168. 

Ameni, nomarch, portico of, at Beni- 
Hasan, ii., 166 ; tomb of, ii., 176. 

Ameniritis, queen, alabaster statue of, ii., 
51, 53. 

Amenophis I., king, notice of, ii., 247, 
249, 266, 269. 

Amenophis II., name of, on a statue of 
Osiris at Bigeh, ii., 374. 

Amenophis III., makes statues of the god- 
dess Sekhet, i., 91 ; oldest sepulchres of 
the date of, i., 161 ; events in his time, 

ii., 272. 

Amenophis IY., statue and portrait of, 

ii., 61; identical with Khuenaten, ii., 
270. 

Amon, god, figure of, ii., 49 ; worship of, 

11., 51, 247, 248, 249, 264; details 'of 
the worship, ii., 277. 

Amroo-ibn-el-Asee, Mohammedan general : 
his treatment of the Alexandrians, i., 38 ; 
anecdotes of, i., 39, 195, 199, 206; founds 
Cairo, i., 118; events in the life of, i., 
193; view of the court in the mosque 
of, i., 198 ; description of the court, i., 
203 ; his tent, the origin of the city of 
Cairo, i , 40 ; illustrations of his tent, 

1., 192; his exploits, ib.; mosque of, i., 
201, 207, 212. 

Amsi, or Khem, god, procession of the 
festival of, i., 13. 

Amulets, ii., 59. 

Amusements, modern, in Egypt, ii., 316. 

Anas el Wugood and Zahar-el-Ward, 
legend of, ii., 375. 

Animal life in Egypt, ii., 167 

Animals, ii., 174. 

Antaeopolis, ruins of, ii., 192. 

Antinoe, remains of the town, ii., 178. 

Antinous, notice and portrait head of, ii., 
178. 

Antiphilus, the sculptor, at Alexandria, 

L 14- 

Antiquities, resurrection of the, ii., 37 
et seq. 

Antoninus Pius, coins of, for Egyptian 
nomes, i., 64. 

Antony, events in the time of, i., 19 ; his 
debauchery, i., 20, 22 ; his death, i., 
22 . 

Anubis, guardian of the lower world, 
figure of, i., 158 ; inscriptions addressed 
to, i., 170 ; functions of, ii. 58. 

Ape, dancing, ii., 349, 351. 

Apelles, the painter, at Alexandria, i., 14. 

Apis bull, figure of the, i., 121 ; supposed 
to be buried in the Pyramid of Sakkarah, 
ib. Apis, description of the, i., 122 ; 
tomb of the, i., 158 ; expenses connected 
with the funeral ceremonies of, i., 159 ; 
visit to the tomb of an, i., 160 ; dia- 
critical marks of the, i, 161 ; visit of 
Mariette to the sepulchre, ib. 

Apollonius Dyscolus, the grammarian, 

i., 27. 

Aqueduct at Cairo, ancient, ii., 31. 

Aqueducts of Alexandria, i., 8. 

Arabat-el-Madfooneh, visit to, ii., 206. 

Arabia, traffic between Egypt and, i., 
28. 

Arabian cemetery, i., 25 ; view of an, i., 
26 ; widow, ib.; carved device, i., 31 ; 
conquest of Egypt, i., 38 — 40 ; spread 


of Islam in Egypt, i., 40 ; decoration, 

i., 68 ; portrait of a veiled beauty, i., 
88 ; legends concerning the pyramids, 

i., 147; horse, i., 211; description of 
the desert, ii., 335. 

Arab of rank, portrait of an, i., 291 ; 
pride and independence, ii., 221. 

Arabesque ornament, and patterns, i., 59, 
87, 213, 215, 218, 227, 314; ii., 63, 
72, 74, 80, 133; with huntsman and 
animals, i., 173. 

Aradus, Christians expelled from, i., 253. 

Arcades of the Liwan of Ibn-Tuloon, view 
of the, i., 213. 

Architecture — see Mosques ; window and 
door, i., 77 ; mashrebeeyeh window at 
Cairo, i., 175 ; view of an old Arabian 
house, i., 195 ; the mosques of Amroo 
and Ibn-Tuloon, fine specimens of the 
old style, i., 201, 212 ; harem of a house 
in the time of the Khalifs, illustrated, 

i., 220; styles of, i., 227, 228; console 
of a balcony, i., 228 ; stalactite capital, 

1., 228 ; of the Mameluke period, i., 
262, 264 ; domestic, ii., 23, 32, 33 ; 
gate of a mosque, ii., 64 ; of the Beni- 
hasan tombs, ii., 164 — 169; polygonal 
columns, lotos columns, and papyrus 
columns, ib. ; plant-like columns, ii., 
166 ; portico at Beni-hasan, ib.; beauties 
of, at Karnak, ii., 275. 

Arm-chairs, ancient, ii., 295. 

Armoured corselet, ii., 259. 

Arsinoe II., wife of Philadelphus, portrait 
of, ii., 50. 

Arts and sciences, i., 135 — 139, 219, 221 ; 
progress of ancient, ii., 45, 46; Egyptian, 
classification of, ii., 49 — 54 ; decay of, 

11., 51 ; renaissance of, ii., 52. 

Ascalon, the port of, choked, i., 3. 

Ashmoonee, Sheykh, ii., 66. 

Asiatic captives in the quarries of Tourah, 

1., 143. 

Asnath, daughter of Potiphar, i., 187. 

Ass, for riding, ii., 203. 

Asses, illustration of a herd of, i., 133. 

As-Sakkah, Sheykh, ii., 66 

Assouan, view of the monastery at, ii., 
196; a village near, ii., 338; port of, 

11., 344 ; scenes on the way to, and at, 

ii., 346 — 357 ; bazaar in, ii., 347 ; a 
native of, ii., 348. 

Assurbanipal, or Assurbanibabla, the one- 
liumped camel in Assyria at the period 
of, i., 55. 

Assyria, the camel of, i., 55 ; supremacy 
of, ii., 303. 

Astrology, practice of! ii., 62. 

Astronomical ideas of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, ii., 301. 

Atakah mountains, ii., 22, 24. 

Athanasius, notice of, i., 37. 

Athena, philology of the name, i., 74. 

Atlienseus, the author, i., 27 ; on the Ma- 
reotic wine, i., 60. 

Aufak, a favourite singer, i., 285, 287. 

Augustus makes Egypt a Roman province, 

i, 22. 

Aurelian, events in Egypt during the time 
of, i., 25. 

Autocrat, origin and derivation of the 
term, i., 22 ; ii., 3. 

Avenue of Shoobra, ii., 9, 10. 

Aybeg, history of, i., 245. 


Aydab, on the Red Sea, i., 219. 

Ayn Shems, or Heliopolis, i., 186, 190. 

B. 

Baal, worship of, i., 100. 

Bab-el-Footoh, view of, i., 232. 
Bab-en-Nasr, view of, i., 230, 231 ; suburb 
of the, ii., 130. 

Babylon, a site so called in Cairo, i., 181, 
190. 

Bahr Yoosuf, the, ii., 155, 158. 

Bail am, feast of, ii., 117 — 124. 
Bakhsheesh, use and signification of the 
word, ii., 161 — 163, 241. 

Barge for corn, ii., 327. 

Barkook, minaret of the memorial mosque 
of, i., 202; history of, i., 269, 270; 
tomb and mosque of, i., 270, 271. 

Barth (H.), traveller, his testimony respect- 
ing the camel, i, 57 ; his enjoyment of 
desert life, ii., 221. 

Bath, view of an interior, ii., 71 ; for 
women, ii., 90. 

Bath-house, a, ii., 158. 

Bats, varieties of Egyptian, ii., 290, 294. 
Battle scene, a, ii., 279. 

Bazaar in Assouan, ii., 347. 

Bedaween, or pilgrims, camels of the, i., 
57 ; tent of the, i., 88 ; portrait of a, i., 
127 ; view of a camp, i., 164; caravan, 

i., 172 ; at morning prayer, i., 209 ; in 
Cairo, ii., 137. 

Bedrasheyn, notice of the fellah village of, 

1., 118 — 120; view, i., 119. 

Begah, a race, ii., 331. 

Beggars, varieties of, i., 252, 257. 

Bebar Ed-deen Zoheyr, poet, i., 243, 244. 
Behbeet el Hagar, description of the site, 

i, 114. 

Behemoth, or the hippopotamus, i., 169. 
Bek. an ancient artist, ii., 274. 

Belhit, or the Sphinx, i., 154. 

Belzoni (G.), the traveller, ii., 369. 

Beni -Hasan, account of the tombs of, ii., 
151 et seq.; entrance to the tombs, ii., 
151, 162 ; valley of the Nile at, ii., 163. 
Beni-Suef, flour dealers at, ii., 156. 
Benjamin, a Monophysite bishop, his 
doings, i., 38. 

Bennu, or phoenix, i., 187 — 189. 

Bent-anat, daughter of Rameses II., ii., 
283, 353. 

Berenice the Macedonian, wife of Ptolemy 
Soter, i., 14 ; derivation of words from 
the name of, i., 14 ; coin of, ii., 321. 
Berenice, a port of discharge, i., 29. 

Bes or Bessa, vase in form of the head of, 

11., 151 ; mythology of, ii., 231. 
Biban-el-Mulook, or tombs of the kings, 

ii. , 292—295. 

Bier and the four jars of the Amenti, i., 117. 
Bigeh, island of, ii., 374. 

Birds on the lake of Menzaleh, i., 106; 
described, i., 108. 

Birket-el-Karoon, or Koroon, land level 
at, ii., 155, 157. 

Blanc (Charles), his idea of Egyptian pro- 
portions, ii., 46. 

Blind, condition of the, in Egypt, i. , 252, 
257 ; singers, ii., 101. 

Boat of Cleopatra on the Cydnus, illus- 
trated, i., 20 ; figures of boats, i., 134 ; 
golden, with silver rowers, ii., 52. 
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Bolbitine mouth of the Nile, i., 64. 

Bombyx, or transparent silk, i., 14, 15. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, in Egypt, i., 42 ; 

11., 1 ; anecdote of, i., 61 ; saying of, 
concerning the Nile, i., 67 ; address of, 
to the French troops, ii., 7. 

Book-rests or portfolio stands, ii., 68. 

Books and libraries, ii., 64. 

Boolak, monuments preserved at, i., 79 ; 
portrait of Menephtah at, i., 103; an- 
tiquities in the museum of, i., 171, ii., 
40, 41, 45; harbour of, at Cairo, i., 
179 ; court of the museum at, ii, 40 ; 
art treasures in the museum of, ii., 47, 
49, 52, 53, 54, 58 ; view of the harbour 
of, ii., 147 ; harbour described, ii., 148. 

Bouchard, Captain, discovers the Rosetta 
stone, i., 79 ; ii., 38. 

Boys, Egyptian, ii., 17. 

Bricks made by the Israelites, still extant, 

1., 103. 

Brickmaking by the forced labourers of 
the Semitic race, a painting at Thebes, 
illustrated, i., 104. 

Bridal procession, ii,, 92. 

Bridge over Nile, ii., 1. 

Brocardi, his testimony concerning the 
sycamore of Matareeyeh, i., 184. 

Bronze, carving in, ii., 48. 

Bruchium, or Proucheium, signification of 
the word, i., 7 ; fight at the, i., 19; des- 
troyed in a.d. 273, i., 25. 

Brueys (F. P.), admiral, defeat of, at 
Aboukir, i., 60. 

Brugscli Bey (H.), his discovery of the site 
of the Red Sea of the Bible, ii., 25, 26. 

Bryaxis, sculptured statue by, i., 25. 

Bubastis, festivals of Sekhet, at, i., 85, 91, 
92; site of, i., 90, 91; finding statues 
of the goddess Sekhet, at, i., 91. 

Buffalo, ploughing with the, ii., 161. 

Buffaloes watering, ii., 204; herds of, ii., 
205. 

Bugia, in Algiers, description of the castle, 

i., 228. 

Burckhardt (J. L.), grave of, i., 230. 

Burial ceremonies, ii., 97, 103. 

Burs Bey, history of, i., 275, 277. 

Byzantium, eunuchs introduced from, i., 
51. 

C. 

Cactus, views with specimens of the, i., 41, 
225. 

Csesarion, son of Antony and Cleopatta, 

i., 19, 23; ii., 235. 

Cairo : origin and growth of the city, i., 
40 ; eunuchs abundant in, i., 52 ; view 
of the mosque of Werdanee at, i., 61 ; 
historical notice of, 117, 118, 173, et 
seq. ; view in a lane of the Copt quarter, 

i. , 174; mashrebeeyeh, window, ib. ; 
street dogs, ib. ; general view of, i., 176; 
view of a drive through, i., 177 ; por- 
trait of a learned Koranist of, i., 178 ; 
mosque of the university, i., 179 ; 
modem state of, ib. ; view of the public 
school, i., 180; early history, i., 181; 
the Nilometer of, i., 193, 195, 197 ; 
progress of the city, i., 195 ; view of the 
court of the mosque of Amroo, i., 198 ; 
description of the mosque, i., 201, 202, 
203 ; view of the old town, i., 193 ; 
conquest of, ib. ; view of an old Arabian 


house in, i., 194 ; the mosques of, i., 
199, 209 ; visited by Mamoon, i., 209 ; 
view of an alley of the old time, i. , 210; 
history of under the Fatimites and 
Eyoobides, i., 218 et seq.; caravan 
commerce with, i., 219 ; silk manufac- 
ture encouraged at, i., 221 ; view of a 
princely garden in, i., 225 ; view of the 
citadel, i., 233 ; door of the Mamelukes 
in the citadel, i., 236 ; improvements 
effected by Saladin at, i., 234 ; citadel 
of, i., 239 ; embellishment of i., 253 ; 
view of a street in, i., 256 ; old houses 
of, i., 258 ; view on the old canal, i., 
259 ; view of a country house at, i., 
278 ; the okellas or khans of, i., 282 ; 
modem phases of, i., 294, 303 ; deca- 
dence of, i., 294 et seq. ; vaulted 
cellar in an old street, i., 308 ; the Ka- 
rafeh outside the city, i., 310 — 312; 
the city of the dead at, i., 311 ; the 
slave market, i., 313; the citadel, ii., 
14, 16; Shephard’s hotel at, ii., 28; 
shaving of boys in, ii., 44 ; life of the 
people of, ii., 80 et seq. ; home life in, 

ii., 81 — 87 ; view of a street in, ii., 95, 
102; view of a lane in, ii., 95, 102; 
view of a lane in, ii., 98 ; street life 
in, ii., 136 — 138, 140; windmill near 
the city, ii., 142; view of, from the 
Nile, ii., 152 ; rarity of the crocodile 
at, ii., 182. 

Calix, column in form of a, ii., 1 65 ; 
capital of the inverted calix, ii., 257. 

Callimachus, quotation from, i., 22. 

Callixenus, testimony of respecting the 
feast of Dionysus, i., 12. 

Cambyses, inscription relating to the his- 
tory of, i., 73 ; notice of ii., 53. 

Camel : abundant in Alexandria, i., 52 ; 
historical notice of the, i., 55 — 57 ; illus- 
tration of the mode of shearing, i., 56 ; 
figure of a, i., 209 ; creatures preying 
upon the, i., 295, 297 ; uses of the, ii., 
136, 137; first ride on a, ii., 143; 
ploughing with the, ii., 161 ; with a 
driver, ii., 194 ; market, ii., 214, 217 ; 
with a howdah or carriage, ii., 215; 
group at a spring, ii., 216; examples 
of the, ii., 217, 219, 221 ; the camel and 
its double, ii., 337, 339 ; rider, ii., 336. 

Canals, historical view of the Egyptian, 
ii. 19, 21. 

Canopic vase, ii., 55. 

Canopus, decree of, i., 104. 

Capitals, of columns, various, i., 214 ; of 
columns at Phil*, ii., 369. 

Caracalla, massacres by, i., 27. 

Caravan, routes, i., 219; scenes, ii., 131, 
132. 

Carians assist Psammetichus I., i., 74. 

Carpet, description of a valuable, i., 222. 

Carrier pigeons, first mention of. i., 230. 

Cassas (L. F.), his ideal restoration of a 
pyramid, i., 140. 

Castigation, practice of, i., 168, 170. 

Cat, mummy of a, i., 90; the “father of 
the cats,” i., 91; encouraged in Egypt, 

ii., 142. 

Catacombs of Alexandria, view of, i., 7. 

Cataract, view of the first, ii., 358. 

Cattle, scenes of, i., 163; management of, 
as food, i., 168; herd of, a wall paint- 
ing, ii., 169. 


Cemetery, Arabian, at Alexandria, i., 50, 
51 ; at Damanhoor, i., 61, 62 ; at Cairo, 

11., 95. 

Censer, or swinging vase, arabesque, i., 
244. 

Ceremonies connected with temple build- 
ing, ii-, 227. 

Chalcedon, council of, i., 34. 

Champollion (Francois), his discovery of 
the hieroglyphics, i., 80; his labours 
on the Egyptian language, ii., 39 ; 
portrait of, ib.; visits Beni-hasan, ii., 
163, 164. 

Character of modern Egyptians, i. 297 — - 
299, 301. 

Chariot scenes, ii., 247. 

Chefren, builds the second pyramid, i. t 
132; statue of, i., 150; view of the 
buildings of, i., 145. 

Cheops, builds pyramids, i., 120, 141 ; 
long duration of his life, i., 141. 

Children, loosing the tongues of, i., 251. 

Chiromancy, practice of, ii., 60, 61. 

Chonsu, god, golden statue of, i., 125. 

Christian, church at Medinet Haboo, ii., 
287 ; symbols in caves, ii., 187. 

Christianity, spread of, i., 32 — 36. 

Cinderella, origin of the tale, i., 77. 

Circassian Mamelukes, i., 269 — 271. 

Claudius Ptolemseus, the astronomer, his 
system of cosmogony, i., 27. 

Clemens of Alexandria, i., 37. 

Cleopatra, history of, i., 17, 19 ; carried 
into the palace, illustration of, i., 18, 
19; encourages sciences, i., 19; her 
boat on the Cydnus described and illus- 
trated, i., 19, 20; needle of, illustrated, 

1., 21; described, i., 23; name of, in 
hieroglyphics, ii., 39 ; portraiture of, 

11., 232, 233, 236 ; notice of, ii., 235, 
236 ; name of, on an obelisk, ii., 369. 

Cleopatra Tryphsena, coin of, ii., 343. 

Cleopatra II., portrait of, ii., 50. 

Cobbler, a, ii., 141. 

Coffee-houses, ii., 122, 123. 

Coins: Alexander the Great, i., 13; An- 
toninus Pius, a.d. 145, i., 64 ; Berenike, 

ii., 321 ; Cleopatra Tryphsena, ii., 343 ; 
Hadrian, i., 27; figured, i., 221; of 
the Delta towns, i., 64; of Ptolemy, i., 
14, n. 1. ; of the Ptolemies, ii., 369, 
372; introduced by Ptolemy Soter, i., 
14 ; Ptolemy Soter, i., 13 ; Ptolemy V., 
Epiphanes, i., 16. 

College near the Ramesseum, ii., 283. 

Colonnade of Medamot, ii., 167. 

Colonnades in the mosque of Amroo, i., 
203. 

Colossus, method of transporting a, ii., 335. 

Colours, Egyptian, i., 113. 

Comb, a, ii., 259. 

Composite figure of later empire, illustra- 
tion of a, ii., 49. 

Consort of the Sultan, portrait of the, i., 
216. 

Constantine, Emperor, his last effort to 
save Alexandria, i., 39. 

Constantinople, books for the library of 
Alexandria taken to, i., 39 ; fall of the 
city, i., 278. 

Cooks, portrait of the wife of the Sheykh 
of the, i., 223. 

Coptic, portrait of a maiden, i., 33 ; re- 
ligion, L, 34 ; portrait of a Copt, i., 35 ; 
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revolt, i., 192; literature, revival of, 

11. , 37 ; language, notice of, ii. , 37 — 42 ; 
a monk, ii., 158 ; a woman, ii., 200 ; 
characteristics of the people, ii., 201 ; 
interior of a church, ib. 

Coptos, on the Nile, carrying trade of, i., 

29. 

Corinthian architecture, i., 271. 

Coronation ceremonies, ancient, ii., 193. 
Cos, weavers of, and their wares, i., 14, 15. 
Costumes at Alexandria, i., 43 — 45. 
Cotton, cultivation of, i., 92 ; illustration 
of the plant, ib. 

Court of an Egyptian house, illustration 
of, i., 37. 

Cow, the, in relation to Hathor, ii., 231 ; 
of Isis, ii. 363. 

Cranes, specimens of, i., 161, 167. 
Crocodiles, cave of, at Maabdeh, ii., 182 ; 
on the Nile, i., 134, 138; basking on 
the sand, ii., 179 ; on door-way, ii., 182. 
Crops, variety of, i., 69, ii., 190, 191. 
Ctesibius of Alexandria, his inventions, i., 

30. 

Cynocephalus statues, i., 153. 

Cyprus, the emporium of Alexandrian 
silk studs, i., 57, 58. 

Cyril, the Bishop, martyrs Hypatia, i., 34. 
D. 

Dahabeeyeh, or Nile boat, ii., 134, 135, 
149. 

Dahslioor, pyramid of, i., 121 ; view of, i., 
141. 

Daklieleeyeh, wealthy province of, i., 113. 
Damanhoor, or AppUinopolis Parva, rail- 
way station and cemetery at, i., 61 ; 
fertility of, i., 67. 

Damietta, view in the neighbourhood of, 

1., 110; description of, i., Ill; river 
wall at, on the Nile, i., 112. 

Dams on the Nile, traces of, i., 121. 
Danaan, the tribe so called, ii., 289. 
Dancers of a village of Upper Egypt, ii., 
311, 316; dance in the ruins of Kar- 
nak, ii., 313. 

Dancing girl, ancient Egyptian, ii., 251. 
Darb-el-Ahmar, view of, i., 289. 
Darb-el-Gamameez, library of, ii., 35. 
Darius reopens Suez Canal, ii., 24. 
Date-bread, a seller of, i., 79. 

Dates, mode of gathering, i., 55 ; distribu- 
tion of, in a cemetery, ii., 95 ; and food 
distributed at a funeral, ii., 103. 
Dawsah, or treading on the faithful, 
ceremony of the, ii., 113 — 115. 

Dealer in antiquities, a, with his treasures, 

11., 262. 

Death of the first-born, the, i., 265. 
Deir-el-Bahari, or Deyr-el-Bahree, royal 
mummies of, ii., 213, 246, 247, 249 — 
251, 259, 286, 297, 302; Christian 
tower at, ii., 249, 251 ; notice of, ii., 
251, 252, 255, 256, 258 ; imaginary 
restoration of the temple, by Brune 
Pasha, ii., 253, 255 — 257. 

Deities of ancient Egypt, ii., 207 et seq. 
Delta : highly cultivated state of the, i., 
62 ; earliest colonisation of the, i., 63, 
64 ; view of a dyke during the inunda- 
tion, i., 63 ; government, manners, and 
customs of the, i., 64 ; deterioration of 
the, i., 67. 


Demetrius Phalereus, the Athenian lawyer, 
suggests formation of a library at 
Alexandria, i., 14. 

Dendera, plan and propylon of the temple, 

11., 225 ; great court of heaven, ii., 226; 
described, ii., 227 — 237. 

Dervishes: figures of, i, 294; ecstasies of 
the, i., 297; tombs of the, i., 313; 
eating scorpions, ii., 112 ; various orders 
of, ii., 114, 128; begging, ii., 290, 294. 

Desaix (L. C. A.), anecdote of, i., 61. 

Desert, a ride through the, illustrated, i., 
93 ; herdsman in the, illustration of, i., 
95. See Telegraph. 

Desert life, charms of, ii., 220, 221. 

Desook : view of the market, i., 72; de- 
scription of the town, i., 74 ; mosque 
of the Holy Ibrahim at, i., 75. 

Devotees, figures of, i., 294. 

Dialects, variety of, i., 209. 

Dillon (Frank), view of his studio, ii., 85, 

86 . 

Dinocrates, the architect of Alexandria, i., 4. 

Diocletian, the Emperor, pillar erected in 
honour of, at Alexandria, i., 27 ; events 
in his reign, ib. 

Diodorus, his account of the Odeum, ii., 
281. 

Dionysus, splendour of the feasts of, i., 12. 

Diorite, extreme hardness of, i., 152, 

Dioscorides, the physician, his works, i., 
19. 

Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria, his 
religious views, i., 34. 

Divination, arts of, ii., 59 — 61. 

Djawhar, the general, victory gained by, 

1., 215 ; additions by, to the city of 
Cairo, i., 217, 218; his palace, now 
destroyed, i, 228 ; founds the mosque 
and university of El-Azhar, ii., 63. 

Djins and Ghouls, at San, i., 94. 

Dobrudscha. the, camels at, i., 59. 

Dogs, of Cairo, i., 175; village, ii., 241 ; 
their uses, ib.; of Erment, ii., 307. 

Domestic scenes : an Arabian pantry, ii., 
122 ; manners and customs of the 
natives, ii., 174. 

Donkey, hobbled, ii., 28; drivers, ii., 26, 
27 ; portrait of the donkey boy, Hasan, 

11., 29 ; boys of Thebes, ii., 240; party 
on donkeys, ii., 243. 

Dor, his efforts to improve the schools, ii., 
35. 

Dragomen, ii., 134, 135. 

Dralx Aboo’l Neggah, ancient tombs at, 

ii., 295. 

Draughts, box and board for the game, ii., 
56. 

Drawing, Egyptian art of, i., 167. 

Drinking fountains, views of, i., 252, 271 ; 
described, L, 252. 

Dromedary, race with the, i., 182; en- 
durance of the, i., 183. 

Duck, Egyptian, illustration of, i., 115. 

Duemichen (Professor J.), his reproduction 
of scenes in the tomb of Ptah-hotep, i., 
169 ; discovers list of kings at Abydos, 

ii., 215, 216 ; labours of, ii., 224. 

E. 

Eagle, double-headed, great antiquity of 
the symbol, i., 241; on the wing, ii., 
179. 


Earrings of Abyssinian slave girl, ii., 150. 

Eating-house, an, ii., 121. 

Ebers (G.), note of his romance, “The 
Sisters,” i., 159. 

Edfoo, temple of, ii., 224, 225, 230; 
visited and described, ii., 321 — 329. 

Edkoo, Lake of, canal of the, i., 43. 

Egypt : description of the northern coast, 

i. , 2 ; women drawing water, i., 10; a 
Roman province under Augustus, i., 
22 ; Egyptian girl, i., 25 ; female figure 
with two vases, illustrated, i., 29 ; 
spread of Christianity in, i., 32 — 35 ; 
domestic architecture of, i., 37 ; richness 
of the Egyptians in Alexandria, i., 38 ; 
portrait of a youthful follower of the 
Prophet, i., 49 ; panorama of, as seen 
from the great pyramid, i., 131 ; arts 
and sciences, manners and customs of, 

i., 135 — 139 ; plan of the new govern- 
ment of, i., 295 ; relations with the 
Porte under Ismail, ex-Khedive, ii., 36 ; 
increased limits of the kingdom, ii., 36 ; 
incorporated by Cambyses with the 
Persian kingdom, ii., 53 ; portrait of a 
favourite child, ii., 86 ; a Cairene 
maiden, ii., 89 ; description of Upper 
Egypt, ii., 133 et seq.; geographical 
condition of Upper Egypt, ii., 334 ; 
fertile sitss of, ii., 155. 

El-Assasseef, tombs of, ii., 294. 

El-Azhar, founding of the university and 
mosque of, i., 217, 218; mosque and 
university of, ii., 63 et seq. 

El-Beleed, Sheykh, statue of the, i., 42. 

Elephant, in Egypt, ii., 274. See figures. 

El-Ghisr, bar of, on the Suez Canal, ii., 23. 

El-Kab, visited and described, ii., 317 — 
321. 

El-Kantara, notice of, ii., 21. 

El-Khargeh, ancient remains of, ii., 217 — 

220 . 

El-Lahoon, arm of the Nile at, ii., 155. 

El-Mahdee, Sheyk, ka’ah of the, ii., 76. 

El-Matareeyeh, visit to the fishing town 
of, i., 108; traits of native character 
at, i., 110. See Matareeyeh. 

El-Meks, the site of the stone works for 
the Suez Canal, i., 46. 

El-Mo’azzam Tooranshah, Sultan, defeats 
Louis IX., i., 114. 

El-Moyad, Sultan, illumination of MSS. 
in his time, ii., 72. 

El-Muhdi, Sheykh, mandara of the, ii., 79. 

Embroidery at Alexandria, i., 57 ; speci- 
mens of, i., 58. 

Enamelled glass cup, old, of Arabic style, 

i., 243. 

Enamelling, ii., 263. 

En-Nasir, history of, i., 253, 260. 

Erasistratus, the physician, at Alexandria, 

i., 14. 

Eratosthenes, of Alexandria, measures the 
earth, ii., 237, 349. 

Erbkam (G.), designs the German church 
at Alexandria, i. , 49 ; discovers mode of 
building the pyramids, i., 141. 

Er pa-ha, title of hereditary chiefs, i., 135. 

Esneh, description and illustration of, ii., 
307 — 310 ; portrait of a boy of, ii., 
307. 

Euclid at Alexandria, i., 14. 

Eudoxus, of Cnidus, the Apis omen of, i., 

122 . 
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Euergetes, governor of Alexandria, i., 4. 
Euergetes I., events in the time of, i., 17 ; 

11., 323. 

Euergetes II., Physcon, events of liis 
time, i., 17. 

Eunostus, harbour of, at Alexandria, i. , G ; 
traffic of the, i., 28. 

Eunuchs, historical notice of, i., 51, 52; 

their duties, ii., 11 ; notice of, ii., 82. 
Euphrates, Egyptian expeditions to the, 

1., 101. 

European immigrants at Alexandria, i., 
50; art, influence of, i., 290. 

Europeans at Mansoorah, i., 113. 

Eutyches, his views of religion, i., 34. 

Evil eye, amulets against the, ii., 59. 
Eybeg, Emir, ii., 125. 

Eyoob, rise of the dynasty of, i., 230. 
Ezbek, history of, i., 278 — 283; mosque 
of, i., 228, 279, 280. 

Ezbekeeyeli, gardens, holiday scene at, ii., 
107; square, at Cairo, i., 178, ii., 29, 
32. 

F. 

Facade of a tomb, view of the, i., 120. 
Fair, at Desook, i. , 76; at Tantah, i., 82 — 
85. 

Fakoos, orPhacousa, description of, i., 93. 
Family of Arabs among the ruins, view 
of a, i., 298 ; group, ii., 127. 

Fanatical destruction of antiquities, i., 
125 ; fights, i., 192. 

Fasting, duration of, ii., 120, 121. 

Fatima, portrait of, i., 86 ; legend of the 
tree of, i., 201. 

Fellaheen: portrait of a fellah, i., 127 ; 
huts and household companions of the, 

1., 170; recruits, ii., 9; characteristics 
of the, ii., 191 — -193; young wife of a 
fellah, ii., 191 ; riding to market, ii., 219; 
at a ferry, ii., 223 ; occupations of at 
Thebes, ii., 241 ; woman of Karnak, ii., 
256 ; desecration of ruins by the people, 

11., 278 ; hut of, with roof of pots, ii., 
305; of Elkab, ii., 317 — 319; a fellah 
woman, ii., 332. 

Female rubbish-bearer, ii., 205. 

Ferry, scene at a, ii., 223 ; described, ii., 
224. 

Figures of animals over doorways, custom 
of placing, ii., 81, 82. 

Fikees, or reciters of the Koran, ii., 98, 
101, 102, 103. 

Firrnus of Alexandria, historical notice 
of, i., 112. 

Fish : market for, at Tanis, i., 104, 105, 
108; varieties of, with illustrations, i., 
104, 105, 108 ; ii., 255. 

Fisliing-boat on the lake of Menzaleh, 
illustrated, i., 109. 

Fishing with the net, illustration of, i., 134. 
Flavius Yopiscus, quotation from, i., 29. 
Fooa, view of, i., 74. 

Food, varieties and method of preparing, 

1., 222, 223; an eating-house, ii., 121; 
a pantry, ii., 122; a provincial coffee- 
house, ii., 123. 

Foom-el-Mahmoudeeyeh, branch of the 
Nile at, i., 43 ; waterworks at, i., 77. 
Foreign, trade of Egypt, i., 275 ; .elements 
in Egyptian art, ii., 48 ; conquests of 
Seti, ii., 277 ; tribes and enemies of 
Egypt, ii.. 289. 


Foreigners in Egypt, ancient, ii., 143; 

modern, ii., 26, 27. 

Fort St. Julien, at Rosetta, i., 79. 

Fossils, specimens of, ii., 145. 

Fostat, or “ The Tent,” a name of Cairo, 

1., 193, 195. 

Fountains in Cairo, views of, i., 255, 264, 
271. 

France, domination of, in Egypt, i., 42 ; 
French army in Egypt, ii. , 2 ; the great 
French work on Egypt, ib. 

Frank (Sebastian), his account of the 
cooking in Cairo, i., 223. 

Franz Bey, builds the chateau of Ghe- 
zeereh, ii., 32. 

Frederick, Crown Prince of Germany, 
visits Alexandria, i., 49. 

Freudenberg, poem by, i., 83. 

Funeral ceremonies, the last honours at, 

11., 239 ; procession, ii., 100 ; a widow 
of Memphis lamenting before the 
mummy of her husband, i., 144; scenes, 

1., 170, 172. 

G. 

Ga, or spirit, notions concerning the, i., 
138. 

Gabari, Castle of, i., 45. 

Galatz, camels at, i., 57. 

Gama (Vasco da), notice of, i., 292. 
Gama-el-Benat, the powers of the mosque 
so called, i., 306 ; notice of, ii., 104. 
Game of ball, ii., 174. 

Games, variety of, ii., 176. 

Game, feathered, ii., 193. 

Garden, view of a princely one in Cairo, 

1., 225 ; view of one on the road to 
Heliopolis, i., 227. 

Gardener’s boy, a, ii., 9. 

“ Gate of Pottage,” at a mosque, ii., 64, 
65. 

Gazelles, group of, ii., 215; notice of, ii., 
217 ; in Upper Egypt, ii., 333. 
Gebel-el-Tayr, or Gebel-et-Tayr, view of, 

11., 142; or the Bird Mountain, descrip- 
tion of, ii., 158. 

Gebel Silsileh, notice of, 329 — 331. 

Geese, representation of, ii., 48. 

Gem, with portraits, illustration of a, i., 29. 
Genii of the Karneter, ii., 291. 

Genoa, growth of her ports, i., 42 ; sup- 
plied with silk stuff from Alexandria, 
i„ 57. 

German colonists and church at Alexan- 
dria, i., 48. 

Germanicus, the ill omen given by the 
Apis Bull to, i., 122. 

Ghawazee or gipsy dancers, ii., 223. 
Ghaziyeh, or dancer, i., 82. 

Gheezeh, village of, gives name to the 
pyramids, i., 120. 

Ghezeereh, island and bridge of, i. , 126; 

chateau of, ii., 32, 33. 

Ghizeh, castle and gardens of, i, 126; 
door of a tomb at, i., 131 ; destruction 
of the small pyramids, i., 234; view 
near, ii., 3 ; battle near, ib. 

Gibbon (E.), hit remarks upon Alexandria, 

1., 29. 

Gipsy life in Egypt, 221, 223. 

Gipsies in Egypt, occurrence of, ii, 316, 
328. 

Girgeh, view of, ii., 198 ; writing room at, 

11., 199; monastery, ii., 203. 


Gliddon (G. R.), his account of the building 
of pyramids, i., 141. 

Glycera, the lover of Menander, her corres- 
pondence, i., 16. 

Goats kept for milk, ii., 136, 137. 

Godfrey, the Knight Templar, i., 237. 

Golden mask on the face found in a tomb, 
L, 164. 

Goldsmith’s work, ii., 49, 51, 52. 

Goldziher (Dr. Ignaz), his researches into 
modern Egyptian character, i., 297 ; his 
account of the Sunnite sects, ii., 75; 
testimony of to the poverty of Arab 
professors, ii., 77. 

Goshen, historical note of the land of, i., 
87 et seq. 

Gothic details in the mosque of Hasan, i., 
290. 

Gow, or Antseopolis, visited, ii., 192, 193. 

Greece, immigrants of, to Alexandria, i., 
4 ; arts of, at Alexandria, i., 14 ; de- 
generation of Greeks at Alexandria, i., 
28 ; element at Alexandria, i., 50 ; 
improvement of Egyptian art, i., 202. 

Greeks attacked in Alexandria, i., 38 ; in 
Egypt) L 75—77. 

Grotto of Artemis, ii., 177. See Speos 
Artemidos. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, assists Psammeti 
chus I., i., 174. 

H. 

Hades, scenes of, ii., 294. 

Hadrian, Egyptian events in his reign, i., 
27 ; his coinage, i., 27, n. 3 ; his re- 
marks upon the activity of Alexandria, 

i., 29 ; testimony of, respecting the Alex- 
andrians, i., 50 ; the camel on the coins 
of, i., 55 ; saved from death by the sacri- 
fice of Antinous, ii., 178. 

Hagar Gamoos, or the ruins of Pa 
Hebit, i., 115. 

Hagg, title of, ii., 1 32. 

Hakim, events in his time, i., 229 ; mosque 
of, i., 229 ; his efforts to encourage 
learning, i., 299; ii., 71. 

Hall in a Mameluke palace, ii., 82. 

Hamida, a Cairene maiden, portrait of, i., 
303. 

Hanafees, sect of the, ii., 73, 75. 

Hanbalees, sect of the, ii., 73, 75. 

Harem, at Alexandria, i., 51 ; portrait of 
the “ Jewel of the Harem,” i. , 53 ; a 
window in a, i., 77 ; Egyptian, i., 135 ; 
interior of a, i., 220 ; notice of the, ii., 
83, 84 ; pastimes in the, ii., 91. 

Hares, ii, 252. 

Harmachis, or the Sphinx, i., 153. 

Harris papyrus, the, ii., 287. 

Hartmann (Robert), his views on Egyptian 
anthropology, ii., 206. 

Harvest described, ii., 190, 191. 

Hasan, mosque of, its Gothic details, i., 
290. 

Hasan, the donkey-boy, ii., 28, 29. 

Hasheesh prohibited, i., 224. 

Hasr-es-Sayad, tombs near, ii, 222. 

Hassan Pacha, his garden, i., 195. 

Hatasu, Queen, notice of, ii., 249 — 252, 
255, 257, 258 ; ships of, ii., 254, 257. 

Hatching, artificial, ii., 266, 270. 

Hathor, myth of, ii., 229 — 237 ; as a cow, 
figure of, ii., 54. 
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Hatliorhantaui, Queen, mummy of, ii. , 302. 

Ha-uar, Egyptian name of Pelusium, i., 99. 

Hawking, i., 258, 261. 

Hay (Robert), his testimony respecting the 
vocal Memnon, ii., 271. 

Heliopolis, obelisk of, i., 23, 188; notice 
of, i., 181 — 190; view of a garden on the 
road to, i., 183 ; mentioned, ii., 279. 

Hellenion, or sanctuary of the Greeks, 
L 77. 

Heptastadion at Alexandi-ia, notice of the, 

i-, 4 - 

Heracleopolis, rise of, i., 99. 

Herdsmen in the desert, i., 95. 

Her-lior, foreign invasion in the reign of, 

ii., 213. 

Hermes Trismegistus, ii., 56. 

Hermonthis, and the temple there, ii., 
305—307. 

Hero, portrait of a young and popular, i., 
289. 

Herodotus, account of the building of 
Memphis, given by, i., 121 ; account of 
the inundation of the Nile, i., 197. 

Heron, of Alexandria, his inventions, i., 
30. 

Herophilus, the physician, at Alexandria, 
i„ 14. 

Herschel (Sir J. ), observations on the Great 
Pyramid, i., 147. 

Hes-em-hib, Queen, mummy of, ii., 302. 

Hieroglyphics, study of, ii., 38 — 44. 

Hippopotamus on the Nile, i., 134, 138. 

Holiday scenes described, ii., 105 — 109, 
126. 

Home life in Cairo among the natives, ii., 
81—87. 

Homer, quotation from, i., 3. 

Hoo, view of, ii., 218. 

Hooker (J.) and Ball (J)., note of their 
“ Journal of a Tour in Morocco,” i., 30, 
n. 3. 

Horace on the Mareotic wine, i., 60. 

Horse : an Arabian, i., 21 1 ; racing, i., 258, 
260 ; war, introduction and use of, ii., 
247, 249 ; chariot, for two and four 
horses, ii., 247. 

Horticulture encouraged, ii., 226, 227. 

Horus, and Isis, illustration of, i., 32 ; his- 
torical facts connected with, i., 66 ; the 
worship and myth of, i., 127 ; functions 
of, ii., 58; on crocodiles, tablets of, ii., 
59 ; figure of, in a triad, ii., 207 ; myth 
of, ii., 207 — 211, 230; temple and 
myths of, ii., 224 — 231 ; reign of, ii., 
274; worship at Edfoo, ii., 323; land 
level at the Salt Lake of, ii., 155. 

Hospitals, i., 249, 251. 

Hykshos, rise of the, i., 99 — 101 ; colonies 
of the, i., 101 ; art of the period, ii., 
46 ; period, art of the, ii., 48, 49 ; re- 
cords of the, ii., 245 ; horses introduced 
by the, ii., 249. 

Hykshos-Sphinx, figure of the, i., 99 ; de- 
scribed, i., 100. 

Hypatia, martyrdom of, i., 34. 

Hugo of Caesarea, i., 237 ; of Tiberias, i., 
234. 

Hunting scenes, i., 166 ; described, i., 169. 

I. 

Ialemos, or dirge, i., 12. 

Ibis, ii., 57 ; mummy of an, ii., 56. 


Ibn-el-Mu’tazz, quotation from his poetry, 

1., 224, 226. 

Ibn Tuloon. See Ahmed ibn-Tuloon. 
Ibrahim, mosque of, at Desook, i., 75 ; 
succeeds his father Mohammed Ali, 

11., 9. 

Ibrahim Aga, tomb of, i., 306. 

Ibraheem Pacha, sarcophagus of, i., 312 ; 

legend of, ii., 59. 

Imam, duties of the, i., 207. 

Immigration discouraged in ancient times, 

11., 173; theories respecting, ii., 206. 
Imouthes, Greek name of Alexandria, 

1., 123. 

Incense, expensive nature of, i., 22. 

India, traffic between Egypt and, i., 28 ; 

Turkish, events in, i., 292. 

Inundation, view of the, i., 137 ; notice of 
the, ii., 156, 157. 

Ionians assist Psammeticluis I., i., 74. 

Iron tools used in building the Pyramids, 

1., 145. 

Irrigation, methods of, i., 68, 69. 

Isis, suckling Horus, illustration of a figure 
of, i., 32 ; worship of, at Pa-Hebit, i., 
114 ; myths of, 148 ; statue of, ii., 54 ; 
figure of, in a triad, ii., 207 ; myth of, 

11., 207, 211, 229, 231 ; cow of, ii., 363 ; 
temple of, at Bigeh, ii., 374. 

Ismail Pacha, events during the govern- 
ment of, i., 46 ; his benevolent rule, i., 
67 ; room where he was born, ii., 15, 17 ; 
character and public works of, ii., 17 — 
19 ; his effort to suppress the slave 
trade, ii., 35 ; his reforms, ii., 36 ; tak- 
ing a drive, ii., 34, 35. 

Ismaileeyeh, view of the farm at, ii., 21 ; 
town of, ii., 23, 28. 

Israel in Egypt, illustrated, Frontis. , i. 
Italian element at Alexandria, i., 50 ; 
itinerant dealers of Cairo, ii., 136- -142. 

J. 

Jackal described, ii., 187. 

Janus, king of Cyprus, i., 275. 

Jed da, trade and fair of, i., 275. 

Jesus Christ, illustration of the flight into 
Egypt, i., 185. 

Jew, money-changer, ii., 137, 140, 144 ; a, 
of Cairo, ii., 140, 144 ; element at 
Alexandria, i., 50. 

Jockeys, group of two, i., 181 ; described, 

1., 182. 

Jomard (E.), his ideas concerning the pyra- 
mids, i., 147. 

Joseph, events in the life of, i., 101. 
Joseph and Pharaoh, an illustration, i., 
73. 

Joseph’s well, view of the shaft of, i., 240 ; 
details of the apparatus for drawing 
water, ib.; described, i. , 241. 

Judgment of the dead, the Egyptian, ii., 
58. 

Julian era, its calculation,!., 19. 

Julius Ca;sar, events in the life of, i., 19. 

K. 

Kaabah, or sanctuary of Mecca, ii., 125, 
127. 

Ka’ah, or principal room, i., 220 ; ii., 76, 
84 ; of the sheykh El-Mahdee, ii., 76. 
Kadi, court and house of a, ii., 104. 


Kafoor, a slave, governs Egypt for a time, 

i., 215. 

Kafr et Zayat, railway at, i., 62. 

Kala’oon, history of, i., 248 — 251. 

Kamaru, or Karnalu, the monumental 
name of the camel, i., 55. 

Kanopus, decree of, ii., 54. 

Karafeh, the, near Cairo, i., 310 — 313. 

Karakoosh the eunuch, i., 234 ; applica- 
tion of the name, ib. ; anecdotes of, i., 
234 — 236; or Punch, ii., 107. 

Kardasseh in Nubia, ii., 37 4. 

Karnak, inscription in the temple of, 
records, history of Seti I., i., 101 ; bas- 
relief of the canal of Seti I. from, ii., 
21 ; sculptured pillar from the temple 
of, ii., 173 ; view of the obelisks of, ii., 
248; great temple of, ii., 245 ; sanctuary 
of the temple, ii., 246 ; fellah woman 
of, ii., 256 ; south pylon and sacred 
lake, ii., 257, 260; history of the 
monuments, ii., 260, 267, 270; temple 
of Mut, one of the triad, of, ii., 267 ; 
view of the village, ii., 282 ; the stela 
of, ii., 284 ; column in the hall, ii., 
298 ; interior of the Ape-t temple, ii., 
299. 

Kasr Karoon visited, ii., 157. 

Kayt-Bey, pulpit in the mosque of, i., 
205 ; history of, i., 278 — 280 ; mosque 
of, i., 282- -284. 

Keneh, or Kenopolis, visited, ii., 222, 223 ; 
described, ii., 224. 

Khafra, or Chefren, account of his pyra- 
mid, i., 151, 152; statues of, at Boolak, 

i., 152. 

Kliafra-Ankli and Herneka, pictures in 
the tomb of, i., 1 38. 

Khaleeg, or Cairo canal, i., 182, 190. 

Khaleel Aga, the grand eunuch, ii., 124. 

Khalif el-Mutawakkil, restores the Nilo- 
meter, i., 197. 

Khalifs, history of the, i., 209 ; tombs of 
the, i., 300. 

Khamus, son of Raineses, historical notice 
of, i., 122 ; his body found, with a 
golden mask, i., 164 ; notice of, ii., 353. 

Khan el-Khaleel, view of a carpet dealer’s 
stall in the, i., 267 ; entrance to the, ii., 
57. 

Khansooweli el-Gliooree, history of, i., 285, 
286 ; his mosque, i., 286, 287 ; mauso- 
leum of, i., 290, 292 ; mosque of, i., 
292 ; events in his life, ib. 

Khatbeli, or Go-between, a, ii., 87, 88. 

Khedive, origin of the title, i., 46 ; palace 
at Alexandria, i., 51. 

Khem, god, ceremonies connected with 
the worship of, ii., 290, 291. 

Kheta, or Khita, history of the race, ii., 
274, 280, 286. 

Khnum, worship of, at Esneh, ii., 308, 
310; figure of, ii., 351. 

Khosrew Pacha, ii., 6. 

Kiblali, or Prayer-niche, i., 204, 207. 

Kircher (Athanasius), his study of the 
Coptic language, ii., 37. 

Kleber (J. B.) General, victory of, at Mata- 
reeyeh, ii., 4; murdered, ib.; statue 
of, ib. 

Klysma, on the Red Sea, i„ 219. 

Kochome, age of the pyramid of, i., 137. 

Koenig Bey, the tutor of Said Pacha, 

i., 45. 
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Kom Omboo, view of the temple, ii., 335; 
description of, ii., 343 — 345. 

Koornah, view of the temple, ii., 238 ; 
temple of, ii., 276, 277. 

Koos, near Keneh, ii., 203. 

Koran, title-page of MSS. of the, ii., 72, 
74. 

Kriosphinx, a, ii., 262. 

Kubbeh, or holy site, i., 306; their 
miraculous powers, i., 308. 

Kuhn (T. Ch.), his ideas concerning the 
pyramids, i., 147. 

Kutb, ruler of the Walees, i., 85 ; super- 
stitious belief in the, i., 274 ; tale of a, 

1., 304. 

L. 

Labyrinth, ruins of, with its pyramid, ii., 
155, 156 ; derivation of the word, ii., 
157. 

Ladders, ancient, ii., 255, 259. 

Lady of rank, driving out after sunset, ii., 
106, 107. 

Lamentation for the dead, ii., 97, 99. 

Lane (E. W.), the historian, credulity of, 

11., 59, 61. 

Language, sketch of the Egyptian, ii., 38 
—42. 

Learned Cairenes, ii., 67. 

Learning, how valued, ii., 71. 

Lebanon, cedar from, for shipbuilding, i., 
14. 

Lebbek-tree, i., 70; trees of Cairo, i., 
179, 183. 

Lecture in the university mosque, ii., 68, 
69. 

Leewan, or Liwan, the raised end of a 
room, ii., 83; holy of holies, in the 
Mosque of Amroo, i., 203 ; view of, i., 
204 ; of mosque of Ibn-Tuloon, i., 213. 

Legend, of the temple of Isis at Pa-Hebit, 

1. , 114, 115; of the pyramids, i., 150, 
151 ; of monasteries, and their relics, 

11., 196 ; concerning the building of the 
new town of Cairo, i., 217 ; of a bird, 
!, 313. 

Legendary tales, i., 303, 304, 306, 313. 

Leontopolite nome, coins of the, i., 64. 

Le Page Renouf (P.), his translation of 
the inscription of the Pastophorus 
statue, i., 73. 

Lepsius (Professor), discovers mode of 
building the pyramids, i, 141; his 
researches on Egyptian architecture, ii., 
164. 

Lesseps (M. de), his scheme of the Suez 
Canal encouraged by Said Pacha, i.,45; 
portrait of, ii., 19; his works, ii., 19, 
20 . 

Letter-writers, public, ii., 64. 

Leyth-ibn-sad, miraculous tomb of the 
Iman, i., 313. 

Libyan desert, explored, ii., 217. 

Limestone, with fossil shells, from Mo- 
kattam, i, 145. 

Lion carved in bronze, ii., 48. 

Literature, Egyptian, ii., 57 — 59 ; of 
ancient Egypt, ii., 283. 

Lotus, gradual disappearance of the, i., 
66 ; symbolism of the, ib.; illustrations 
of the, i., Ill ; columns in the form of 
the, ii., 165, 166. 

Louis IX. of Prance defeated before Man- 
soorah, i., 114. 


Liittke (M.), first minister of the German 
church at Alexandria, i., 49. 

Lykopolis, ii., 189. 

Luksor, or Luxor, obelisk of, at Paris, i., 
23; incident at, ii., 202; views and 
notice of the temple, ii., 264 — 266 ; 
ruins of, ii., 270 ; pylon and obelisks 
of, ii., 280. 

Lucian, the author, at Alexandria, i., 27. 

M. 

Maabdeh, Crocodile cave of, ii., 182. 

Mah’mal, or litter, ceremony of the, ii., 
125, 128. 

Mahmoudeyeh Canal at Alexandria, i., 2, 
43 ; view of the banks, i., 41. 

Makhbooba Bey, Lady President of the 
Almelis, i., 82. 

Makreezee, his testimony concerning the 
old Kilometer in 1417, i., 195; his 
testimony concerning the rising of the 
Nile, i., 199. 

Malabar traffic with Egypt, i., 28. 

Malikees, sect of the, ii., 73, 75. 

Malkafs, i., 239, 240. 

Mama, or Doom palm, ii., 183. 

Mamelukes, portrait of an emir, i., 241 ; 
their history, i., 242, 245, et seq.; final 
events in the rule of the, i., 292, 293 ; 
defeated by the French cavalry, ii., 3 ; 
massacre of the, ii, 6 — 8 ; Mameluke 
tomb, i., 309 ; full armour of, ii., 2; 
hall in a palace, ii., 82. 

Mamisi, or birthplace of Horus, ii., 229, 
231. 

Mamoon, son of Haroun-el-Rasheed, pene- 
trates into the pyramid of Cheops, i., 
149 ; restores the Nilometer, i., 197 ; 
notice of events in his life, i., 209, 210. 

Mandara, or private room, of the Sheykh- 
el-Mahdi, ii., 79, 82. 

Mandoorah tree, a remarkable, i., 199; 
view of, i., 200 ; legend of, i., 201. 

Manetho, notice of, ii., 216. 

Manfaloot, visited, ii., 179 — 182; view of, 

11., 180. 

Manners and customs, !, 135 — 139, 167, 
168. 

Mansoorah visited and described, i., 113, 
114. 

Manufactures of Alexandria, i., 28 — 30. 

Marcus Aurelius, events in Egypt during 
the time of, i., 25. 

Mareotis, Lake, site of, i., 3 ; commerce 
and traffic on the, i., 28, 29 ; account of, 

1., 59, 60 ; vineyards and wines of, i., 
60. 

Mariette Pacha (A), his testimony respect- 
ing the lotus, i., 66 ; his excavations at 
Sais, i., 73 ; his means of clearing the 
sand from monuments,!, 97 ; his labours 
and discoveries, i., 151, 152; view of 
his house, i., 154; his house noticed, i., 
156, 157 ; discoveries of, i., 157, 158, 
161 ; notice of, ii., 42, 43 ; result of his 
excavations at Abydos, ii., 207, 210, 
211, 215. 

Market at Desook, i., 72; at Esneh, ii., 
310. 

Marriage, means to obtain, i., 307 ; cere- 
monies, ii., 87 et seq. 

Mary, the Blessed Virgin, tree of the, i., 
184. 


Maryoot, summer palace at, i., 45. 

Masarah, quarries at, i., 142. 

Mashrebeeyeh, or lattice window, i., 175. 

Mashoota, remains at, i., 101. 

Maslamah, governor of Cairo, i., 201. 

Masr-el-Kahira, view before the walls of, 

1., 295. 

Massacres by the Mamelukes, i., 245 ; of 
the Mamelukes, ii., 6 — 8. 

Mastaba, or independent mausoleums, i., 
135, 136; of Ti, view of the doorway,!, 
159; general view, !, 160; notice of, 
!, 164, 167 ; of Ptah-hotep, !, 164. 

Mastabat-el-Faraoun, or Mastaba Far’oon, 
the pyramid of Dashoor, so called, !, 121, 
171. 

Matareeyeh, sycamore tree of, !, 184. See 
El-Matareeyeli. 

Meals, customs of, ii., 94, 96. 

Mecca, mosque of, !, 202 ; miraculous 
flight of a pillar from, !, 206. 

Medamot at Thebes, colonnade at, ii., 167. 

Medeenet-el-Fayoom, visit to, ii., 157. 

Medical knowledge, ii., 62 ; work by the 
academy of Sais, !, 73. 

Medinet Haboo, Temple of, ii., 283 — 293. 

Melboos, or religious man possessed by the 
spirit, ii., 111. 

Melek El-kamil, sultan, builds Mansoorah, 
!, 114. 

Melik-el-Adil, history of, i., 241 ; coins of, 
!, 242. 

Melik Es-salih, history of, !, 242, 243. 

Melikites, views of the sect of, !, 34 ; in- 
jury done by, to Alexandria, !, 38. 

Melilot, the divine wreath of, !, 127. 

Memnon, statues of the Vocal, ii., 268, 271; 
sounds emitted by, ii., 271, 272 ; notice 
of, ii., 271 ; account of the statues, ii., 
271, 272. 

Memnonium, notice of the, ii., 255, 270. 

Memphis, illustration of a citizen of, i., 97 ; 
fall of, !, 118 ; description of, !, 123 ; 
notice of, !, 179 — 181; temple of, 

11., 279. 

Menander, Athenian comic poet, his letters, 
!, 16. 

Mendes, coins of, !, 64. 

Menephtah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus, !, 
101 ; bricks stamped with his name, !, 
102; portraits of, !, 105, ii., 52; his- 
tory of, i!, 286 ; figure of, ii., 295 ; 
tomb of, ii., 300. 

Menes, founder of Memphis, !, 121. 

Menkara, or Mycerinus, wooden coffin of, 
!, 148, 149 ; sepulchral chamber of, !, 
149,150; his sarcophagus, lost at sea, 
!, 149 ; inscription on the wooden 
chest of, !, 149 ; builds the third pyra- 
mid, !, 132; destruction of his pyra- 
mid, !, 234. 

Mentha, or Mentu, god, ii., 306. 

Menzaleh, changes in the vicinity of the 
lake of, !, 88 ; birds on the lake of, !, 
107 ; fishing hoat on the lake, !, 109. 

Merienptah, or Sekhet, goddess, !, 91. 

Mesahliar, or Messenger of Morning, ii., 
120. 

Metal utensils, Arab, ii., 93. 

Meydoom, pyramid of, !, 121, 142; sta- 
tuary from, ii., 43, 45. 

Milirab, or prayer-niche, !, 204, 207. 

Mikyas, or the Nilometer, !, 195. 

Milkman, a, ii., 136, 137. 
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Millibar, or pulpit, i., 205. 

Mineeyeh, visited, ii. , 160. 

Mines, of emerald and gold, ii., 339 ; sites 
of, ii., 340. 

Mirage, view of a, ii., 217 ; described, ii., 

220 . 

Mirror, magical, ii., 61. 

Mirrors, ii., 259. 

Mithridates, exploits of, i., 19. 

Mitraheeneh, Arab village of, i., 120. 

Mnevis Bull, adored at Heliopolis, i., 
187. 

Mo’ayyad, history of, i., 271 ; prayer-niche 
in his mosque, i., 273; details of the 
door, i., 274. 

Moeris, Lake, ii., 156, 157. 

Mohammed, the prophet, ceremonies on 
the birthday of the, ii., 104. 

Mohammed Ali : commences the Mah- 
moudeeyeh canal, i., 2 ; mausoleum of, 

i., 31; view of the “Place” named in 
honour of, i., 39 ; his influence in Egypt, 

1., 42 ; founds the present dynasty, ib. ; 
public works undertaken by, i., 43 ; his 
tolerance, i., 48 ; his care for Egyptian 
prosperity, i., 67 ; events in his time, 

11., 4 — 9; his works; ii., 13; court of 
his mosque, ii., 14; description of his 
tomb, ii., 16; his plans realised, ii., 36 ; 
protects the mosque of El-Azliar, ii., 
75. 

Mohammed-el-Ihsheed, history of, i., 215. 

Mohammed, son of Kayt-Bey, history of, 

1., 285. 

Mohammed Selim, Kawass of the Austrian 
consulate, ii., 30. 

Mo’izz Khalif, his attempt to subjugate 
Egypt, i., 215 ; transfers palace to the 
new city of Cairo, i., 218; progress of 
arts during his time, i., 221, 222. 

Mokattam limestone, used for the Pyra- 
mids, i., 145, 146; the range, i., 179, 
181 ; view of, i., 191. 

Molid, or birthday festival, i., 76, 82. 

Monasteries at Sohag and Assouan, ii., 
195, 196. 

Monastic institutions of Alexandria, i., 
32, 35. 

Monasticism, phases of, ii., 197, 198. 

Money-changers, i., 49, 50, ii., 137. 

Monophysite heresy, the, i., 34 ; proceed- 
ings of the sect, i., 38. 

Monuments at Tanis, i., 105. 

Moore (Thomas), quotation from, i., 150. 

Moristan of Kala’oon, view of the door- 
way, i., 247; ornaments of the, i., 248; 
window of, i., 249 ; court of, i., 255. 

Moses among the rushes, i., 87 ; finding 
of, i., 102. 

Mosques, notices of, i., 201, 202, <fec. ; ser- 
vices of the, i., 207 ; of El-Azhar, ii., 63 
et seq. ; of Hakim, i., 229; of Hasan, 
view of the interior, i., 262 ; ornamental 
details of the, i., 263 ; view of the, i., 
238 ; details, i., 265, 268, 269 ; de- 
scribed, i., 240, 248, 265—269; of 
Ibn Tuloon, i., 296; of Kala’oon, 
interior of the, i., 250, 251 ; of Said 
Pacha, i., 47; of Werdanee, ii., 70; 
in a street, view of a, ii., 102. 

Mourners, ii., 99, 100; boat with, ii, 101. 

Muezzins, their call to prayer, and bene- 
diction, i., 1 ; illustration of, i., 5. 

Mu’izz, stream so called, i., 97 


Mukaukas, Egyptian governor of Alexan- 
dria, his proceedings, i., 38 ; Governor of 
Cairo, negotiations for peace by, i., 193. 

Mummy, of a cat, illustration of a, i., 90 ; 
of a crocodile, ii., 182 ; of a wolf, ii., 
187. 

Mummy-case, inscribed, ii., 55. 

Munkar, the angel of the tomb, ii., 103. 

Musaffir Khana, chamber in the, ii., 15, 17. 

Music encouraged in Egypt, i., 215. 

Musical entertainment, i., 167, 169. 

Musicians, village, ii., 314; old Egyptian, 

ii., 325. 

Mustafa-el-Aroosee, the author, ii., 77. 

Mutemua, Queen, portrait of, ii., 50. 

Mycerinus. See Menkara. 

Myos Hormos, the fleets of, i., 29. 

Mythological notes, ii., 248 ; teaching of 
the sculptures at Edfoo, ii., 325 — 327. 

N. 

Nakir, the angel of the tomb, ii., 103. 

Nakyoos, Arab victory at, i., 39. 

Narcotics, use of, i., 224. 

Narses, burns the city of Alexandria, i., 37. 

Naucratis, historical notice of, i., 76, 77. 

Naville (M. Edward), his labours on the 
“ Ritual,” ii., 300. 

Necho, canal of, ii., 19. 

Necklaces, ancient, ii., 37, 56. 

Necropolis of Cairo, i., 272 ; of Memphis, 
a rich site of discovery, i., 171 ; illus- 
tration and description of the voyage to 
a, ii., 304. 

Nectanebo, figures of, ii., 228. 

Neferhotep, Princess, i., 167. 

Nefert, wife of Ra-hotep, statue of, ii., 43, 

45. 

Nefert-ari, wife of Aahmes, notice of, ii., 
247, 249 ; head of, ii., 281. 

Neith, goddess of Sais, figure of, i., 71; 
temple of, i., 73 ; megalithic statue of, 
ib. ; philology of the name, i., 74; 
worship of, at Esneh, ii., 308, 310. 

Nekeer, the angel of the tomb, ii., 103. 

Nekheb, ruined fort of, ii., 317, 320. 

Nelson, Lord, his victory at Aboukir, i., 
42, ii., 3 ; anecdote of, ii., 59, 61. 

Nephthys, sister of Isis, the myth of, i., 
127. 

Netem-mut, Queen, mummy of, ii., 302. 

Niebuhr (K.), his opinions discussed, ii., 
38. 

Nile, River, statues of, with the sixteen 
cubits as infants, i., 17, 197 ; statue of 
the, exhibited at Rome, i., 19 ; changes 
in the condition and direction of the, i., 
67 ; views on the, i., 66, 67 ; view on 
the main stream, i., 116 ; sacrifice to 
the, i., 197 ; legend concerning the, i., 
199; dam of the, ii., 13, 14; view on 
the banks of the, ii., 62 ; scenes on the, 

ii., 149; theory of the age of the, ii, 
151 ; view at Beni-hasan, ii., 163 ; 
watering buffaloes in the, ii., 204 ; scene 
at Abydos, ii., 208 ; scene near the 
Cataract, ii., 305 ; scenes on the banks, 

11., 340, 343 ; description of the upper 
parts, ii., 346 ; Father, illustration of, 

L 17 . 

Nilometer, views of the, i., 193 ; described, 

1., 195—199. 

Nimrod, ii., 302. 


Nisibi, battle of, ii., 9. 

Nitocris, Queen, of the 6th dynasty, i., 
150. 

Noah, legends of the ark of, i., 210. 
Nomes, figures from a list of, ii., 236. 
Norden (F. L.), the traveller, his remarks 
on Alexandria, i., 31, 44. 

Nubar Pacha, ii., 36. 

Nubi, Temple of, ii., 343. 

Nubian dialects, ii., 351 ; coffee-house, ib.; 
portraits of Nubians, ii., 349, 350, 352 ; 
boy, of good family, ii., 352. 
Nummulites in the stone of the pyramids, 

i., 145. 

Nummulitic formation, ii., 146, 148. 

O. 

Oases, description of, ii., 25, 220. 

Obelisk, an unfinished one, ii., 354. 
Obelisks, account of, i., 22 — 24 ; of He- 
liopolis, i., 186, 188. 

Obeyd- Allah founds a new Shiite dynastv, 
L, 215. 

Octavian conquers Antony, i., 22. 

Omar, the Khalif, his remarks on the 
library of Alexandria, L, 38 ; removes 
the capital from Alexandria to Cairo, 

1., 40; coin of, i., 221; legends of, i., 
199, 206 ; the pilot, portrait of, i., 65. 

Omar Ibn-al-Fareed, the Sheykh, tomb of, 
described, i., 314. 

Omen of birds at the foundation of Alex- 
andria, L, 4. 

Orange-seller, portrait of an, ii., 139. 
Ordeal, the pillars of, i., 206. 

Origen, notice of, i., 37. 

Orion, Saint, rising of the Nile attributed 
by the Christians of Egypt, to, i., 199. 
Ornament, i., 245 ; from an ancient manu- 
script, ii., 66; various mural, ii., 172, 
173. 

Osar-sup, or Osiris-Supt, myth of, i., 187. 
Osiris, myths of, i., 148 ; ii., 207 — 211, 
229 ; use of the name as applied to the 
dead, i., 157 ; figures of, ii., 49, 54 ; 
functions of, ii., 58 ; figure of in a triad, 

11., 207 ; rose granite statue of, ii., 374. 
Osmanlees, rise of the power of the, i., 

292'. 

Othman, coin of, i., 22 1. 

Owls, i., 301. 

Oyoon Moosa, oasis of, or well of Moses, 

11., 25, 26. 

P. 

Pachomius, founder of Egyptian monasti- 
cism, ii, 198. 

Pa-Hebit, remains of the temple at, i., 114. 
Painting, excellence of Arabic, i., 221 ; 

in tombs, ii., 101. 

Palaces of Alexandria, i., 11. 

Palettes, ii., 56, 57. 

Palm, leaves of, carried by mourners, i., 
26 ; branches in burial ceremonies, i., 
62 ; ii., 99, 101 ; view, with examples 
of the, i., 36 ; another, 41 ; abundant in 
Alexandria, i., 52 ; group of palm-trees, 

1., 54 ; description and uses of the, i., 54, 
55 ; illustration of a capital, derived 
from the, i., 71 ; utilisation of the by 
the natives, i., 119, 120 ; trees, i., 225 ; 
ii:, 192; trees, scene of, i., 301 ; beds 
made of branches of, ii., 141 ; date and 
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doom, ii., 183; flower-stalk of the date, 

ii. , 346. 

Pancrates, the poet, his flattery of Ha- 
drian, i., 27. 

Paneas, battle of, i., 17. 

Paper, varieties of, i., 113. 

Papu, or the papyrus, i., 64. 

Papyrus, view of a thicket, i., 64 ; his- 
torical notice of the, i., 64, 66 ; rarity 
of the, i., 112; illustration of the, ib. ; 
its uses, ib. ; columns in form of the, 

ii., 165. 

Papyri, ii., 57 — 59 ; magical, ii., 61, 62. 

Party on the way to the country, a, i., 
279 ; representation of a festival, ii., 
250, 252. 

Pasht, goddess, ii., 177 ; cave temple of, ib. 

Pastophoroi, ii., 291. 

Pavilion at Slioobra, ii., 11. 

Pelasgoi, the, ii., 289. 

Pelicans, ii., 158. 

Pelusium, notice of, the site of the har- 
bour of, i., 2, 3 ; or Abaris, fortified by 
the Asiatics, i., 99; capture of, i., 101. 

Penance, favourably received in Alex- 
andria, i., 32. 

Pentaur, ancient poet, ii., 280. 

Peplum, the city of Alexandria in form of 
a, i., 4. 

Perfumes, i., 224. 

Pergamus, the library of, transported to 
Alexandria, i., 19. 

Perring (J. S.), measurement of pyramids 
by, i., 141. 

Persian supremacy in Egypt, ii., 53. 

Peschel (Oscar), his views respecting deltas, 

ii., 151. 

Pet-amen-hotep, tomb of, ii., 294. 

Petrified forest, view of the road to the, 

ii., 144 ; details of its formation, ii., 
145. 

Pharaoh and Joseph, an illustration, i., 
79. 

Pharos in ancient Alexandria, view of 
the, i. , 1 ; notice of the, i., 2 ; site of 
the island of, i., 3, 6, 46 ; at Alexandria, 
built for Ptolemy Philadelphus, by 
Sostratus, of Cnidus, i., 6 ; a model of, 
exhibited at Rome, i., 19. 

Pharos, island of, chiefly inhabited by the 
Turks, i., 51. 

Pharsalia, battle of, i., 19. 

Philadelphus, governor of Alexandria, i., 
4 ; son of Ptolemy Soter and Berenice, 
adorns the city of Alexandria, i., 15. 

Philse, description of the island and its 
ruins, ii., 359 — 374. 

Philetas, poet and grammarian, i., 15. 

Philippi, result of the battle of, i., 19. 

Phoenician shipbuilders at Alexandria, i., 
14. 

Pigeons, i., 167, 170, 230; uses and 
varieties of, ii., 190, 193 ; flock of, 
drinking, ii., 203. 

Pilgrims and pilgrimage, L, 88 ; festival 
of the pilgrimage, ii., 124 ; meeting 
place of the pilgrims, ii., 126; return 
of the, ii., 128, 214; pilgrims waiting 
for a ship, ii., 131. 

Pillar, anecdote concerning a, i., 206. 

Pillow, or rest, a, ii., 54. 

Pinotem I., mummy of, found at Deir-el- 
Bahari, ii., 250 ; II., mummy of, found 
at Deir-el-Bahari, ii., 259. 


Pinotem, mummies of kings of that name, 

11., 302. 

Pipe, or hookah, illustration of a, i., 59. 

Plague, or black death, i., 261, 263. 

Plan of a private house in Cairo, ii., 83. 

Ploughing scenes, i., 163, 168, ii., 161. 

Ploughing, ancient method of, ii., 171. 

Pococke (R.), the traveller, ii., 37. 

Poem on the palm-tree, i., 55 ; on a girl 
weaving, i., 58 ; by Ereudenberg, de- 
scriptive of the fair at Tantah, i., 83. 

Pompey, history of, i., 17. 

Pompey’s pillar described, i., 23, 25, 26 ; 
not of Pompey the Great, but a Roman 
prefect, i., 27 ; illustration of, i., 24. 

Pontius, architect, re-erects the obelisk 
known as Cleopatra’s Needle, i., 23, n. 
2 . 

Poor, condition of the, i., 252. 

Portraiture, Egyptian, art of, ii., 47, 48, 
50, 52. 

Port Said, growth of, ii., 21. 

Portuguese in India, i., 292. 

Pottery, female seller of, ii., 222 ; abun- 
dance of, at Keneh, ib. 

Prayer, attitudes of, ii, 69, 70; at mid- 
day, scene of, ii., 188 ; niches, i., 267, 
273. 

Prisoners of war, ii., 258. 

Proportion of figures in Egyptian style, 
rule of the, ii., 46. 

Protestant German chui’ch at Alexandria, 
view of the, i., 48. 

Psammetichus I., note relating to, i., 74. 

Ptah, god of Memphis, figures of, de- 
scribed, i., 121, and notes. 

Ptah-hotep, Mastaba of, i., 164 ; scenes 
from his tomb, i., 169 ; boat of mourners 
represented in the tomb of, ii., 101. 

Ptolemy, hieroglyphics in the name of, ii., 
38, 39 ; son of Lagus, first governor of 
Alexandria, i., 4 ; introduces the camel, 

1., 55. 

Ptolemy Soter, coin of, i., 13 ; founder of 
the edifices on the Bruchium, i., 13 ; his 
system of municipal and commercial life 
at Alexandria, i., 14. 

Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, builds the sanc- 
tuary of Isis at Pa-Hebit, i., 115; and 
Arsinoe, portraits of, on a gem, i., 29 ; 
orders the construction of the Alex- 
andrian Pharos, i., 6. 

Ptolemy V., Euergetes, coin of, i., 16; 
events of his time, ib. 

Ptolemy IX., Euergetes II., portrait of, 

11., 50. 

Puckler Muskau, Prince, his description 
of Mohammed Ali, ii.,,11, 12. 

Pulasatha, the tribe of, ii., 289. 

Punt, huts in, ii., 255, 259 ; commerce 
with, ii., 258. 

Puta, an ancient artist, ii., 274. 

Pyramids, battle of the, i., 42 ; historical 
and descriptive notice of the, i., 117, 
et seq. ; views of pyramids and sphinx, 

1., 117, 121 ; eighty in view at Mem- 
phis, i., 121; view at the foot of the 
pyramid of Cheops, i., 126 ; visit to the, 

i., 126 — -128; illustration showing me- 
thod of ascending them, i., 128, 129; 
measurements and proportions, ib. ; 
view of the second and third, i., 130 ; 
view of, during inundation, i., 137 ; 
mode of building, i, 140 ; cost and 


details of their construction, i., 145 — 
147 ; erroneous ideas concerning, i., 
147 ; illustration of the discovery of 
pyramid of Cheops, i., 145 ; of the 
gallery of, i., 146 ; names of the cham- 
bers of the pyramids of Cheops, i., 147 ; 
real use of, i., 148 ; exploration of, i., 
149 ; account of the third pyramid, i., 
149 ; view of the pyramid of Sakkarah, 

i., 155 ; description of, i., 156, 157 ; 
description of the pyramid of Kochome, 

i., 156 ; destroyed by Karakoosh, i., 
234; notice of, ii., 154, 155; view of 
the pyramid of Meydoom, ib. 

Q. 

Quarries of Tourah and El-Masarah, ii., 
153. 

R, 

Ra, the Sun god, obelisk of, i., 23. 
Ra-hotep, statue of, ii., 43, 45 ; portrait 
of, ii., 52. 

Ramadan, feast of, ii., 117 — 124. 

Rameses I., historical events in his time, 

i., 101 ; ii., 275. 

Rameses II. : re-erects the obelisk known 
as Cleopatra’s Needle, i., 23 ; portrait of, 

1., 100 ; historical events in his time, i., 
101; ii., 278, 279; military prowess 
of, i., 103 ; bricks made with his name 
stamped upon them, i., 103 ; illustra- 
tion of the, i., 104 ; fallen colossus of, at 
Mitraheeneh, i., 120 ; his name in- 
scribed on the fruit of the Persea, ii., 
57 ; gilded vases from his tomb, ii., 297. 

Rameses III., portrait of, ii., 50; builds 
the temple of Medinet Haboo, ii., 286 ; 
history of, ii., 293, 294 ; tomb of, ii., 
300, 301. 

Rameses VI., sarcophagus in the tomb of, 

11., 296 ; tomb of, described, ii., 301. 
Ramesseum, column at the, ii., 165 ; plan 

of the, ii., 277 ; ruins of the, ii., 278, 
280 ; details, scenes, and statues of the, 
ii. 279—281. 

Ramleh, railway station at, i., 23; en- 
campments of camels at, i., 57. 

Rams, sacrifice of, ii., 130. 

Ras-et-Teen, or Cape of Pigs, the site of 
the Khedive’s palace, i., 51; Pharos of, 

1., 1, 2. 

Rayah fields, mode of cultivating, i., 68. 
Reading-stand, illustrated, i., 31. 

Reaping, ancient, scene of, ii, 171. 

Rebels, the fate of, ii., 194. 

Recruiting under Mohammed Ali, ii., 159. 
Redeseeyeh, desert, ii., 329, 331. 

Red Sea, view of, at night, i., 28 ; fleets on 
the, 129 ; description of the, ii., 25, 26 ; 
shown to be the Sirbonian Lake, ib.; 
view on the coast of the, ii., 310. 

Reeds, among the, a view, ii., 20. 
Rekhmara, paintings from the tomb of, 

1., 104. 

Relics, vastness of their number, i., 171. 
Religion, Arab, peculiarities of, i., 289, 
290. 

Religious ideas of the ancient Egyptians, 

11., 254 ; practices and sects in Upper 
Egypt, ii., 202 — 204 ; rites and services, 

1., 207, 208. 

Resheed, or Rosetta, visited, i., 77. 
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Revenue of Egypt, i., 212. 

Rhacotis, Egyptian port of, i., 3, 23. 

Rhodopis, the Greek beauty, legends of, i., 
150,151. 

Rings for fingers and ears, ii., 259. 

Ritual, or book of the dead described, ii., 
57, 58. 

Riwaks, or students’ tents, ii., 77. 

Roads in Egypt, ancient, ii., 335. 

Rock-tombs, ii., 177, 186. 

Roda, view of the island, i., 189 ; retreat 
of the garrison of Cairo to the island of, 

1., 193 ; its bridge of boats, i., 195 ; the 
Kilometer of, i., 195 ; tomb in the island 
of, i., 305. 

Rohanu, valley of, ii., 335, 337. 

Rohlfs (G.), explores the Libyan desert, 

11., 217, 220. 

Rohrbach, his testimony concerning the 
papyrus, i., 66. 

Roomeleh Place, view of, L, 238; de- 
scribed, i., 239. 

Roomey la, activity at, ii., 189. 

Roses, essence of, exported, ii., 156. 

Rosetta, gate at Alexandria, the fashion- 
able ride, i., 43 ; view outside the gate, 

1., 74; illustration of a house in, i., 76 ; 
illustration of the stone, ib.; visited, 

1., 79; historical description of the 
stone, ib.; literary value of the stone, 

11., 38 ; view on the Rosetta branch 
of the Nile, i, 67. 

Rouge (Visct. E. De), on Egyptian cur- 
rency, i., 64. 

Rubbish in the district of Upper Egypt, 

ii., 205. 

Ruhzafa, near Cordova, Syrian palm 
planted at, i., 55. 

Ruined state of Cairo, i., 294, 297, 298, 
301, 302. 

Rutennu, the race of, ii., 274. 

S. 

Sacrifice to the Nile, human, an illustra- 
tion, i., 197 ; described, i., 199. 

Sadat, Sheykh, house of, ii., 23 ; Ka’ali in 
the harem of, ii., 84, 86. 

Safekh, goddess of history, ii., 57. 

Sahara, land level of the, ii., 155. 

Sahura, of the fifth dynasty, builds the 
pyramids of Abuseer, i., 120. 

Saices, or runners, ii., 106—108. 

Said Pacha, events in the time of, and 
public works of, i., 4-5 ; mosque of, 
illustrated, i., 47 ; richly embroidered 
tent of, i., 58 ; character of, ii., 17. 

Sais, a, or running footman, figure of, i., 
44 ; description of the, ii., 351. 

Sais, view of the ruins of, i., 70 ; descrip- 
tion of, i., 71 ; historical notice of, i., 
71, note; profound learning of the 
members of the academy at, i., 74; 
present state of, i., 74. 

Sakeeyeh, or water-wheel, i., 68. 

Sakkara, or Sakkarah, wall painting from 
a tomb at, i., 60; pyramid of, i., 121, 
142; derivation of the name, i., 122; 
Khamus buried in the Serapeum at, i., 
122 ; view of Mariette’s house at, i., 
154; view of the pyramid, i., 155; 
note on, i., 157 ; wooden statue from, 

ii., 43, 44, 45, 46 ; carvings from, ii., 
48; mural ornament from, ii., 179; 


result of recent discoveries at, ii., 

254. 

Saladin, his influence in Egypt, i., 67 ; 
history of, i., 230, 232 ; events of his 
period, i., 241. 

Salting food, method of, illustrated, i., 164. 

Sam, or priestly title, i., 122. 

San, or Zoan, description of, L, 94, 95 ; 
fishing hamlet of, i., 97 ; description of 
a sojourn in, i., 97. 

San-el-liager, canal of, i., 97. 

Sandstorm in the desert, view of a, i., 169. 

Saplel, Prince, ii., 274. 

Sarcophagus of Ibraheem Pacha, i., 312. 

Sarcophagi described, i., 163. 

Sarraf, or money-changers, i., 49, 50, ii., 
137, 140, 144. 

Scarabseus beetle, figure of the, i., 157. 

Scarabei, engraved, ii., 55, 56. 

Scemiophris, Queen, ii., 156, 173. 

Scha’aban, or Sh’aaban, history of, i., 260, 
261. 

Schagaret-ed-durr, legend of, ii., 125. 

Schardana, the, ii., 289. 

Schmoranz (Herr), anecdote of, i., 251. 

School, rosette of a v i., 251 ; view of a, i., 

255. 

Schools, ancient, ii., 278. 

Schopenhauer (Arthur), his ideas concern- 
ing the pyramids, i., 140. 

Schweinfurth(G.),his observations concern- 
ing the Lebbek-tree, i., 183. 

Scribe, seated figure of a, found at Mem- 
phis, i., 131, 133. 

Sebak, worship of, at the Labyrinth, ii., 
156 ; emblem of, ii., 182. 

Sebasteum, at Alexandria, described, i., 
22, 23 ; burned in a.d. 366, i., 23. 

Sekhet, black granite statue of, i., 90 ; 
mythological notice of, i., 91 ; statues 
of, at Karnak, ii., 263, 267. 

Selim incorporates Egypt with the Otto- 
man empire, i., 67. 

Semitic, colonists, i., 63 ; colony at This, 

i. , 99 ; nature of the Egyptian language, 

ii, 206. 

Semites entering Egypt, ii., 170, 172 — 174. 

Senoofees, sect of the, ii, 220. 

Septimius Severus, ii, 272. 

Septuagint version of the Bible, notice of 
its completion, i., 15. 

Serapeum, at Alexandria, described, i, 
23 ; library of the, i, 24, 25 ; destruc- 
tion of the, i., 25 ; figures of a sphinx 
from the, i., 156 ; figures in the, i., 
156; discovery of the, i, 157, 158. 

Serapis, head of, illustrated, i., 30 ; re- 
cluses in the temple cells of, i, 32. 

Sesostris preserved from destruction, i, 
123. 

Set, antiquity of the name, i, 100 ; or 
Seth, worship of, i, 100, 101. 

Seth, or Typlion, held in abhorrence at 
Edfoo, ii, 323, 325. 

Seti I, events in the history of, i, 101 ; 
canal of, ii, 19, 21 ; and the Suez 
Canal, ii, 23 ; or Sethos, portrait of, i 
ii, 50 ; figure of, offering incense, ii, 
211 ; sarcophagus of, ii., 213 ; mummy 
of, at Deir-el-Bahari, ib., ii, 286; view 
of the forecourt and entrance of his 
“house” at Kurnah, ii, 276; events 
of his reign, ii, 277 ; plan of his tomb, 
ii, 294 ; description of his tomb, ii.,300. 


Seyyid Ahmed El Bedawee, history of, i, 
84, 85. 

Sha’aban, Sultan, illuminated MS. of his 
time, ii, 74. 

Shafe’ee, mausoleum of the Imam, i, 313. 

Shafe’ees, sect of the, ii, 73, 75. 

Shakalsha, The, ii, 289. 

Shakespeare, quotations from, describing 
the boat of Cleopatra, i, 20. 

Shalmaneser, the two-humped camel in 
Assyria at the period of, i, 55. 

Sham fights, enormous expense of, i, 13. 

Sharakee, or high grounds, i, 68. 

Shasu, robber tribe of, ii, 277. 

Shaving, method of shaving boys in Cairo, 
ii, 44, 45. 

Shawer, events in his life, i, 230. 

Shebti, or sepulchral figures, duties of the, 
ii, 55 ; illustrated, ii, 56. 

Sheherezadeh, tales of, ii, 317, 375. 

Shephard’s hotel, Cairo, ii, 26, 28. 

Shepherds, ii, 301, 303. 

Sherkook, i, 230. 

Sheykh, tomb of a, i, 66 ; ii, 320. 

Sheyk-el-Beled, the title of, i, 296. 

Ship-building scene, described, i, 162, 168. 

Shipping of Hatasu, ii, 254, 257 ; native, 
ii, 62 ; scenes, ii, 147. 

Shishak and his enemies, ii., 297. 

Shoeblacks, Arab, ii, 24. 

Shoobra Castle and avenue, ii, 9 — 11. 

Sidon, the port of, choked, i, 3. 

Silk, manufacture of, encouraged, i, 221 • 
damask pattern of the eleventh century, 
i, 222. 

Singers, modern Egyptian, ii, 312, 314. 

Sirbonian Lake, the, ii, 25, 26. 

Sistrum, ii, 231. 

Situlus, ancient inscribed, ii, 37. 

Siout, or Siyut, railway to, ii, 133 ; view 
of a court at, ii, 184; visited, ii, 184 
— 189 ; view before the gate, ii, 185 ; 
distant view of, ii., 187 ; midday prayer 
at, ii, 188. 

Slave trade, abolition of the, ii, 35. 

Smyth (Professor Piazzi), his ideas con- 
cerning the great pyramid, i., 147. 

Snake, charmers, ii, 105, 288 ; dervish 
with a, ii, 112. 

Snefru, or Senefou, king, builds pyramid 
of Meydoom, i, 121 ; statuary of his 
time, ii, 45. 

Soane Museum, ii, 286. 

Sohag, visit to, ii., 195 ; view of, ib. 

Solar disk, The, ii, 325. 

Somali coast, ii, 36; Ceylon traffic of, with 
Egypt, i, 28. 

Song of the Zikr, ii, 112. 

Songstress, a favourite, i, 287 — 289. 

Sook, or bazaar, ii, 142. 

Sosigenes, astronomer, assists Csesar in the 
new calendar, i, 19. 

Sostratus of Cnidus builds the Pharos, 

i, 6. 

Soul, Mohammedan belief concerning the, 

ii, 103. 

Spain, palm-trees in, i, 55. 

Sparrow-hawk, Egyptian, ii, 324. 

Speos Artemidos, valley of, ii, 17 5 ; grotto 
of, ii, 176 — 178. 

Sphinx, figure of a Hykshos Sphinx, L, 
99 ; described, i., 100 ; view of the, i, 
151 ; account of the, i, 153 — 155 ; from 
the Serapeum, figures of a, L, 106 ; re- 


presentation of sculpturing, a, ii., 49 ; 
figure of a, ii., 262 ; at Ghizeh, ii., 266 ; 
at Karnak, ii., 271. 

Sphinx-like face, portrait of a, i., 152. 

Spitta (W.), describes the Zikr, ii., 111. 

Sshnin, or lotus, i., 66. 

Stalactite ornament, origin of the, i., 227 ; 
employment of the, i., 228. 

Stalactites, ii., 220. 

Stamboul, marble pillars sent to, i., 237. 

Statuary, ii., 42, 43 ; and sculpture, an- 
cient, ii., 48, 49, 51. 

Stone, methods of transportation and 
•weighing of, i., 142, 143 ; ii, 246, 335, 
337 ; colossus at Memphis belonging to 
England, i., 123 ; figure of, i., 124. 

Strabo on the Mareotic wine, i., 60. 

Straton, the philosopher, i., 15. 

Students, native, ii., 66, 67 ; life of at El- 
Azhar, ii., 77 ; diminishing in number, 

11., 78. 

Stuff's, costly, i., 222. 

Suez Canal favourably entertained by Said 
Pacha, i, 45 ; process of construction of 
the, i., 46. 

Suez, a street in, ii., 23 ; fortifications of 
the isthmus of, ii., 23; passage of the 
canal described, ii., 24 ; hotel life at, ii., 
25 ; walk through the city, ib.; view on 
the canal banks, ii., 36. 

Sugar-cane, harvest, ii., 157, 160. 

Sukkarize, view of the door of the alley of, 

1., 235. 

Sun, worship of the, i., 127. 

Sunnites, success of the, ii., 73. 

Sword of ceremony, a, i., 283. 

Sycamore-tree of Matareeyeh, i., 184. 

Sycamore- trees, ii., 192. 

Syene, well of, ii., 349. 

Syria, caravan commerce with, i., 219. 

T. 

Tablets with kings’ names, ii., 212, 215, 
216. 

Taboot, or water-wheel, i., 68. 

Taharka, or Tirhakah, King, ii., 303 ; 
portrait statue of, ii, 52, 53. 

Tale-telling, the ai't of, encouraged by the 
rapid changes of Egyptian fortunes, i., 
287, 288. 

Tangier caravans, i., 219. 

Tantah, fair at, i., 63; historical descrip- 
tion of, i., 80, 82; view of the market 
at, i., 81. 

Tanis, notice of the site of its ancient 
harbour, i., 2 ; view of the ruins of, i., 
96; the tablet of, i., 104; historical 
notice of the site and monument, i., 97, 
98 — 103; view of the excavations at, 

1., 98 ; notice of, ii., 279. 

Tapestries, excellence of the, i., 219. 

Tarboosh, use of the, in place of turban, 

11., 35. 

Tartars introduce the camel into the 
Dobrudscha, i., 57. 

Taus, priestess of Isis, i., 159. 

Telegraph posts in the desert, view of, ii., 
18. 

Tel-el-Amarna, ii., 178. 

Tel-el-Heyr, Hykshos camp at, i., 101. 

Tenees, or the city of Isis, ruins of, i., 
109 ; celebrated for its gold tissues, i., 
110 . 
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Tents of dignitaries, ii., 112, 113. See 
Amroo. 

Tewfik Pacha, origin of his dynasty, i., 42. 

Texts of the chapters of the ritual in 
tombs, ii., 298, 300. 

Thais, the hetaira, wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
i„ 14. 

Thaues, priestess of Isis, i, 159. 

Thebes, testimony of the paintings in the 
tombs, i., 103 ; views at,ii., 239 et seq. ; 
visited, ib. ; ancient buildings of, ii., 
244 ; deities of, ii., 245 ; antiquities 
of, ii., 263 ; fall of, ii., 303—305. 

Theocritus, quotation from, i., 9, 11. 

Theodosius, decree of, against heathen 
images, i., 25. 

Theon, the mathematician, i., 34, n. 2. 

Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria, 
destroys the Serapeum, i., 25. 

This, in Upper Egypt, rise of the Pharaohs 
in, i., 99 ; Memphis colonised from, ib. ; 
city of, ii., 207 — 211. 

Thomas, the patriarch, dedicates a church 
in Alexandria to the Virgin, i., 34. 

Tlioth, god, writing the name of Rameses 
II. on the fruit of the Persea, ii., 57 ; 
figure of, ii., 370. 

Thotli-Hermes, functions of, ii., 58. 

Tliothmes I., notice of, ii., 260. 

Thothmes II., name of, on a scarab, ii., 
56 ; seal of, ii., 248 ; notice of, ii., 249, 
250. 

Thothmes III., events in his history, i., 
103 ; erects the obelisk known as Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, i., 23 ; notice of, ii., 
250, 260, 261 ; buildings of, ii., 258, 
260. 

Thothmes IV. and the sphinx, legend of, 

1., 154. 

Thousand and One Nights, The, i., 287. 

Threshing, mode of, ii., 189. 

Thya wood, notice of the, i., 30, n. 3. 

Ti, Mastaba of, i., 159, 160, 164, 167. 

Tii, wife of Amenophis III., portrait of, 

11., 50. 

Tochon d’Annecy, on Egyptian currency, 

1., 64. 

Todrus, the Kopt, and his son Moharreb, 

11., 240. 

Tomb of Ibrahim Aga, i., 306 ; of the 
Khalifs, i., 269, 300 ; of a Mameluke, i., 
309; miraculous, i., 308 — 311; of a 
sheikh, i., 66, 305 ; of the Apis bull, i., 
158; visited, ii., 169; paintings, de- 
struction of, ii., 171 ; subjects on the 
walls of, ii., 176.; scenes depicted in, 

ii., 252 ; styles and arrangements, ii., 
254 ; description of interiors of, ii., 
297, 298. 

Tools, variety of, ii., 227. 

Tooman Bey, last of the Mamelukes, i., 
246. 

Tourali, quarries at, i., 142 ; quarries of, 

ii., 153; view of, ib. ; legend of Greek 
captives in the quarries, i., 186. 

Tray for rings, in shape of a female, ii., 
259. 

Trees of the Delta, i., 70; illustration of 
the mode of felling, i., 134. 

Triad of Esneh, ii., 308. 

Tribes of Nubian Egypt, ii., 341, 342. 

Trilingual tablets, ii., 53, 54. 

Tuaa, portrait of the queen, ii., 274. 

Tuirsha, the, ii., 289. . 
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Tunisian pilgrim, portrait of a, i., 89. 

Turkey seller, a, ii., 191. 

Turkeys, ii., 191, 193. 

Tutmosis, or Th >thmes, I., portrait of, ii., 
50. 

Typhon, myths of, i., 148; ii., 210. 

Tyre, the port of, choked, i., 3. 

U. 

Una, Tomb of, i., 133. 

Unas, or Onnos, builds pyramids of 
Dashoor, i., 121. 

University of El-Azliar, ii. , 63 et seq. 

Urseus, or sacred snake, description and 
figure of, i., 122. 

Urbib, a converted Jew, his benevolence, 

1., 38. 

Urkliu, a nobleman, inspecting his fields, 
an illustration, i., 133; described, i. , 
138. 

Userenra, or Rathures, builds pyramids 
of Zaweyet-el-’ Aryan, i., 120. 

Usertesen I., erects an obelisk, i., 186 ; 
statue of, ii., 171. 

Utahorresenet, an Egyptian officer of 
state, narrative of, i., 73. 

V. 

Valley of the Speos Artemidos, ii., 175 ; 
of the kings, description of the approach 
to the, ii., 295, 296. 

Vansleb (G. M.), notes of his visit to 
Egypt, h, 184. 

Vases, ancient, illustrated, i., 29, 219; 
for the toilet, ii., 54, 55 ; for ointment, 

11., 56. 

Vatican, Pastophorus statue of Neitli in 
the, i., 73. 

Venice, growth of her ports, i., 42; sup- 
plied with silk stuffs from Alexandria, 

1., 57. 

Victims, illustration of the slaughter of, 

i., 133. 

Vienna, Arabian embroidery at, i., 57. 

Village, description of a, i., 69, 70; in 
the Delta, view of a, i., 68 ; in upper 
Egypt, ii., 167. 

Vintage, ancient Egyptian representation 
of the, i., 60. 

Virgil, quotation from, i., 60. 

Volney (G. E.), note of his visit to Alex- 
andria, i. , 31. 

Von Kremer, his testimony respecting 
the camel, i., 57. 

Von Minutoli (H. M.), Prussian general, 
his explorations, i., 156, 157. 

Vyse (Col. H.), measurement of pyramids 
by, i, 141. 

W. 

Wady Sebooah, temple at, ii., 269. 

Wahhabee sect, The, i., 312. 

Walee, legend of a, i., 305. 

Walees, half-witted, ii., 132. 

Wall pictures and sculptures from tombs, 

i., 162—168. 

Wasta, village of, ii , 155, 158. 

Watchers for the new moon, ii., 119. 

Water, enjoyments on the, i., 164; de- 
scription of scenes on the, i., 170 ; and 
wells, public supply of, i., 252, 253. 

Water-carrier, a, ii., 93, 291. 
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Y. 

Young (Thomas), studies the hieroglyphics, 
i, 79, ii., 39. 

Z. 

Za’ka, miraculous tomb at, i, 309, 

Zakazeek, description of, i., 88, 89. 

Zaweyet el’Aryan, Pyramids of, i., 120. 

Zaweeyet el-Meyteen, ii., 160. 

Zemzem, legend concerning the spring, i., 
202 . 

Zenab, portrait of, i., 78. 

Zikr, or mystical recitations, i., 307, 314; 
description of the, ii., 109 — 112, 128; 
varieties of the, ii. ,110, 111. 

Zodiac, head of Serapis in a, illustrated, 
i., 30 ; of Dendera, ii., 235. 

Zoega (G.) on Egyptian currency, i., 64. 

Zoobeyr, self-sacrifice of, i., 193. 

Zuweyyid, grave of, i., 309. 



Waterfowl, abundance of, at Lake Men- Wig, ancient use of the, ii., 45 ; of an 
zaleh, i., 108. Egyptian lady, ii., 47. 

Water vessels, figures of, i., 10. Wilkinson (Sir J. G.), numbers given by, 

Water-wheel, illustrations of a, 1, 69, ii., to the tombs of the kings, ii., 297. 

237 ; for irrigation, in the neighbour- William of Tyre, his account of the palace 
hood of Damietta, i., 110. of Cairo, i., 237. 

Watering roads, method of (illustrated), i., Wine of Egypt, i., 60 ; use of, i., 224, 
43. 226. 

Wealth of Egyptian princes, i., 277. Winkler (Wilibald), his description of the 

Weapons, various (illustrated), i., 221 ; of poet Freudenberg, i., 83. 

Queen Aah-hotep, ii., 51. Wolves, Egyptian, ii., 179, 186, 187. 

Weaving, ancient method of, ii., 171 ; art Women, a group of, illustrated, i., 136; 

of, ii., 175, 176. devotion of, i., 249. 

Wehhabites, expedition against the, ii., 8. Wood, petrified, ii., 145, 146. 

Well of a house, ii., 81, 82. Wood-carving, specimen of ancient, ii., 

Werdanee, mosque of, ii., 70. 48. 

Wezeers, rise of the power held by the, i., Wooden statues, ii., 42, 43, 46. 

230. Wrestling, scenes of, i., 164. 

Wheat, illustration of an ear of, i., 93. _ Writing, implements, used as hieroglyphic 

Widow mourning, illustration of a, i., characters, i., 134; method of, among 
62 the Arabs, ii., 69. 
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